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PREFACE 


Few  among  the  makers  of  Canada  have  played  so  varied 
a  part  in  her  upbuilding  as  Alexander  Tilloch  Galt.  There 
have  been  statesmen  who  impressed  themselves  more 
spectacularly  upon  popular  memory.  There  have  been 
business  men  who  have  since  carried  through  greater  pro¬ 
jects  of  industrial  development.  There  have,  however, 
been  few  men  in  our  annals  who  combined  in  such  a  de¬ 
gree  eminence  both  in  political  and  in  commercial  life. 

No  man  did  more,  if  any  did  as  much,  to  achieve  Con¬ 
federation.  While  he  declined  the  highest  office  in  his 
country’s  gift,  Galt  was  for  many  years  foremost  in  party 
council  and  in  parliamentary  struggle.  Few  finance  min¬ 
isters  have  combined  his  large  grasp  of  public  affairs, 
his  power  of  bringing  order  out  of  chaos,  and  his  lucidity 
of  expression.  He  was  our  first  and  is  still  our  foremost 
diplomatist.  In  the  shaping  of  opinion  upon  the  future 
political  relations  of  his  country  he  took  a  changing  but 
always  reasoned  and  always  influential  part.  Yet  he 
never  could  bring  himself  to  make  politics  his  sole  or 
dominant  interest.  In  the  opening  of  the  Eastern  Town¬ 
ships  to  settlement,  in  the  early  railroad  development  of 
Canada,  and  in  the  first  great  projects  of  joint  stock  com¬ 
pany  enterprise,  he  displayed  unusual  financial  capacity 
and  power  of  handling  men,  while  in  his  latest  years  his 
energy  and  optimism  found  an  outlet  in  enterprises  for 
developing  the  land  and  mining  resources  of  the  far  west. 

Throughout  the  formative  period  of  our  national  his¬ 
tory,  Galt  played  a  part  of  lasting  significance  to  the 
Canada  and  the  Canadians  of  after  days.  The  forces 


that  shaped  the  life  and  destiny  of  the  Canada  of  the  days 
before  Confederation,  and  the  new  Canada  of  the  first 
years  after,  are  nowhere  more  fully  displayed  than  in  his 
manifold  interests  and  achievements.  In  presenting  this 
story  of  his  life,  it  is  hoped  to  give  some  picture  of  the 
times  in  which  he  worked,  and  particularly  of  the  politi¬ 
cal  experiments  worked  out  under  the  Union  of  the  two 
Canadas. 

It  is  a  pleasant  duty  to  acknowledge  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Elliott  Galt  in  placing  his  father’s  private  papers  unre¬ 
servedly  at  the  writer’s  disposal. 

0.  D.  SKELTON 

Kingston,  Canada,  1919 
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ERRATA 


Page  64,  paragraph  2,  line  17 :  For  “Samuel  and  Edward  Hale” 
read  ‘Samuel  Brooks  and  Edward  Hale.” 

Page  80,  line  21 :  Read,  “line,  was  already  built.  The  convention 
was  designed.” 

Page  197,  line  1 :  For  “overwhelmingly,”  read  “overwhelming.” 
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CHAPTER  I. 


John  Galt  and  the  Canada  Company 


The  Ayrshire  Home — Seeking  Fortune  in  London — Galt  and 
Napoleon’s  Blockade  of  Europe — The  Annals  and  the  Kailyard 
Novels — Agent  for  the  Canada  Company — Backwoods  Set¬ 
tlements  and  Sensitive  Governors — The  Break  with  the 
Company — Last  Days  in  London. 


EVERY  Scotchman’s  biography,”  according  to  Lock¬ 
hart,  “should  begin  with  an  ell  of  genealogy.”  It  is 
especially  true  in  the  case  of  Alexander  Tilloch  Galt, 
that  he  cannot  be  rightly  understood  out  of  his  family 
connections.  It  was  John  Galt’s  connection  with  the 
Canada  Company  which  led  to  Alexander  Galt’s  coming 
to  Canada  in  the  service  of  the  British  American  Land 
Company.  But  the  parallel  and  connection  is  not  confined 
to  these  external  whims  of  Fortune.  Equally  in  tempera¬ 
ment  and  in  the  direction  of  ability  Galt  the  younger 
reflected  Galt  the  elder,  with  just  sufficient  variation  to 
turn  the  dreamer  into  the  doer. 

John  Galt  came  of  Scotch  Lowland  stock.  He  was  born 
in  1779  at  Irvine,  a  small  town  in  Ayrshire.  His  father, 
captain  of  a  West  Indiaman,  was  a  strikingly  handsome, 
well-built  man,  of  sailorly  directness  and  kindly  humor.  It 
was  not,  however,  from  Captain  Galt,  with  his  easy-going 
disposition  and  moderate  ability,  that  the  son  derived  the 
restless  ambition  and  the  keenness  which  shaped  his  des¬ 
tinies.  John  Galt  was  his  mother’s  son  in  intellect  and 
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temper,  if  his  father’s  son  in  physique.  All  accounts 
picture  her  as  a  woman  of  unusual  individuality  and 
strength  of  character,  shrewdly  observant  and  keenly 
humorous,  gifted  with  a  power  of  quaint  and  original 
phrase. 

John  was  the  second  of  the  three  children,  two  sons  and 
one  daughter,  who  came  to  the  Irvine  household.  In 
early  childhood  he  was  of  feeble  and  delicate  health, 
partly  because  of  too  rapid  growth,  so  that  there  was 
no  thought  of  following  in  his  father’s  steps.  A  quiet 
and  meditative  boy,  he  developed  early  a  passion  for 
reading  which  did  not  meet  with  favor  from  the  bustling 
mother,  and  an  eagerness  for  following  up  all  the  tales 
and  legends  of  the  neighborhood  crones,  with  which  she 
had  more  sympathy.  Neither  in  the  school  at  Irvine  nor 
in  that  at  Greenock,  where  the  family  moved  when  John 
was  ten,  did  he  display  any  special  brilliance  in  his 
studies.  He  did  develop  early  a  remarkable  power  of 
observation  and  a  tenacious  pictorial  memory  which  gave 
him  in  after  years  the  abundant  material  for  his  vivid 
descriptions  of  the  lairds  and  burghers  of  Ayr. 

While  still  in  his  teens,  John  Galt  was  apprenticed  to 
business  life.  After  spending  a  few  months  in  the  local 
Custom  House,  which  was  regarded  as  specially  useful  as 
a  training  school  for  the  penmanship  so  important  in  the 
clerk’s  equipment  in  his  day,  he  entered  the  commission 
house  of  James  Miller  and  Company.  The  routine  of  the 
office  left  time  and  thought  free  for  other  interests,  and 
Galt  spent  his  free  hours  making  walking  journeys  to 
neighboring  historic  scenes,  composing  rhetorical  poetry 
in  rivalry  with  other  literary  aspirants  of  the  little  town, 
and  forming  projects  for  developing  waterpower  in  the 
hills  behind  the  town  or  for  redeeming  sand  banks  from 
the  waters  of  the  Firth.  The  traveller,  the  writer,  the 
promoter  of  future  years  was  shadowed  forth  in  his  boy¬ 
ish  interests. 
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The  uneventful  calm  of  Greenock  life  was  broken  by  a 
petty  but  revealing  episode,  which  proved  the  turning 
point  in  Galt’s  career.  There  had  grown  up  in  Glasgow, 
the  disdainful  Ayrshireman  informs  us,  a  number  of 
purse-proud  merchants  more  noted  for  money  than  for 
manners.  One  of  these,  in  the  course  of  business,  wrote 
an  abusive,  ill-tempered  letter  to  the  Greenock  firm.  It 
fired  Galt’s  indignation,  and  next  morning  he  posted  to 
Glasgow  to  demand  an  apology,  found  that  his  man  had 
gone  to  Edinburgh,  followed  and  sent  for  him,  locked  the 
door  in  the  tavern  room,  put  his  watch  on  the  table,  gave 
the  protesting  Glasgow  body  ten  minutes  to  write  an 
apology,  pocketed  the  apology,  and,  in  saying  good-night, 
announced  that  he  would  not  know  the  abject  merchant 
again,  never  having  been  introduced  to  him.  In  the  post- 
chaise  journey  home,  fired  with  his  easy  victory  over  a 
great  Glasgow  merchant,  Galt  decided  definitely  upon  a 
project  which  for  many  months  had  been  slowly  form¬ 
ing, — to  seek  his  fortunes  in  the  wider  world  of  London. 

To  London,  then,  in  1804,  with  the  hope  and  confidence 
of  twenty-five  in  his  heart,  and  a  bale  of  letters  of  intro¬ 
duction  and  a  Gothic  epic  on  the  “Battle  of  Largs”  in  his 
portmanteau.  The  letters  led  to  little  but  some  civil 
dinners,  the  epic  was  published  in  part  and  then  wisely 
suppressed.  Thrown  on  his  own  resources,  the  young 
Scotchman  formed  a  partnership  with  a  fellow-country¬ 
man  named  McLachlan.  The  new  firm  prospered,  after 
some  initial  difficulties,  until  some  three  years  later  the 
bankruptcy  of  two  correspondents  to  whom  large  ad¬ 
vances  had  been  made  overwhelmed  it.  A  brief  partner¬ 
ship  with  his  brother  Thomas  was  broken  by  the  latter’s 
appointment  to  a  post  in  Honduras,  and  weary  of  mer¬ 
cantile  routine,  John  Galt  entered  Lincoln’s  Inn.  Before 
he  was  called  to  the  bar,  ill-health  compelled  him  in  1809 
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to  sail  on  a  long  voyage  to  the  Mediterranean.  A  new 
and  more  eventful  stage  in  his  career  began. 

Byron  was  then  also  on  his  first  Mediterranean  voyage, 
seeking  all  that  the  East  had  to  offer  of  passion  or  of 
cynicism,  and  his  future  biographer  had  many  memorable 
meetings  with  him  as  their  paths  crossed  at  Gibraltar 
and  Malta  and  Athens.  But  it  was  neither  his  eccentric 
countryman  nor  his  more  eccentric  countrywoman,  Lady 
Hester  Stanhope,  then  settled  among  the  Druses  on  Mount 
Lebanon,  nor  the  countless  shrines  of  Greek  and  Roman 
fame,  that  most  held  Galt’s  interest.  As  a  citizen  of  the 
“nation  of  shopkeepers”,  his  imagination  was  still  more 
deeply  stirred  by  the  prospect  of  circumventing  Napo¬ 
leon’s  attempt  to  bar  British  trade  out  of  Europe. 

The  death  struggle  between  Napoleon  and  England  was 
then  at  its  height.  Nelson  had  swept  the  seas,  Napoleon 
had  cowed  the  continent.  The  struggle  seemed  ending  in 
stalemate  at  the  ocean  line,  but  Napoleon,  determined  “to 
conquer  the  sea  by  the  land”,  carried  a  step  further  the 
trade  exclusion  policy  of  the  preceding  century.  In  1806 
he  launched  his  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  seeking  to 
strike  England  in  her  most  vital  part  by  barring  the  mar¬ 
kets  of  the  Continent  to  her  ships  and  traders.  England 
retaliated  in  kind,  and  imports  to  the  Continent  had  to 
run  the  gauntlet  of  a  line  of  British  cruisers  at  sea  or  of 
French  bayonets  on  shore.  For  a  time,  Napoleon’s  edicts 
failed.  Through  the  activities  of  fraudulently  licensed 
neutral  vessels,  and  with  the  connivance  of  the  lukewarm 
allies  or  even  the  hard-pressed  lieutenants  of  the  Em¬ 
peror,  a  vast  smuggling  traffic  was  carried  on.  The  his¬ 
torian  has  recorded  that  the  French  army  that  marched 
to  Eylau  was  clad  in  greatcoats  made  at  Leeds  and  shod 
with  shoes  made  at  Northampton.  But  slowly,  as  Napo¬ 
leon’s  hands  were  freed  in  central  and  eastern  Europe, 
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he  tightened  the  cordon  round  the  western  coasts,  here 
seizing  a  squadron  of  fraudulent  neutrals,  there  burning 
millions  of  pounds’  worth  of  confiscated  British  goods 
which  Watt  and  Arkwright  had  made  cheap,  while  con¬ 
tinental  Europe  fasted  for  the  want  of  them.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  tons  of  coffee  lay  in  London  warehouses, 
unsaleable  at  sixpence  a  pound,  while  on  the  continent  ten 
and  twelvefold  prices  were  offered.  It  seemed  as  if  even 
British  endurance  and  continental  resentment  would  yield 
to  Napoleon’s  audacity,  and  the  last  hope  of  European 
liberty  fail. 

Galt’s  fertile  mind  soon  turned  from  Turkish  pashas 
and  Athenian  ruins  to  this  hastening  crisis.  Where 
patriotism  and  profit  called  so  loudly  he  was  not  slow  to 
heed.  It  was  while  in  Tripolizza,  the  capital  of  Morea, 
that  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  anarchy  and  misrule  per¬ 
vading  all  the  Turkish  lands  afforded  a  splendid  cover 
for  introducing  British  goods  through  the  Balkans  and 
central  Europe.  The  idea  gripped  him,  and  the  next  few 
weeks  were  spent  in  exploring  the  Ionian  islands  and  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  until  at  Myconi,  in  a  large  mansion 
built  by  Count  Orloff  in  the  days  when  Catherine  of  Rus¬ 
sia  was  aiming  to  annex  the  islands,  he  found  and  secured 
an  ideal  central  depot,  secret  yet  easily  accessible.  This 
point  settled,  Galt  sailed  for  Malta,  where  on  inquiry  he 
found  that  the  firm  of  Kirkham  Finlay,  the  foremost 
house  in  Glasgow,  had  become  interested  in  a  similar  plan 
suggested  by  a  Vienna  partner.  After  negotiations  with 
Glasgow  an  arrangement  was  concluded,  and  under  Galt’s 
direction  a  pioneer  train  of  forty-five  camels  started  from 
Salonica,  laden  with  two  hundred  bales  of  British  goods. 
In  spite  of  Balkan  winters,  Turkish  intrigue,  and  threat¬ 
ened  Russian  attack,  the  caravan  reached  Widdin  on  the 
Danube  in  safety,  but  the  failure  of  the  Vienna  partner 
to  do  his  share  disturbed  the  plans-  The  wares  eventu¬ 
ally  reached  Hungary,  but  meanwhile  Galt  had  returned 
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to  Constantinople.  There  the  British  ambassador,  Strat¬ 
ford  Canning,  endorsed  his  plan  of  a  large  depot  in  the 
islands  under  government  auspices,  and  promised  to 
recommend  Galt  as  director.  Back  in  London,  Galt  at 
once  approached  the  Foreign  Office,  but  his  proud  and 
impetuous  temperament  could  not  brook  official  indiffer¬ 
ence  and  official  red-tape,  and  though  overtures  were  later 
made  to  him,  he  gave  up  the  plan  entirely.  A  little  later 
he  undertook  for  the  same  house  of  Kirkham  Finlay  to 
direct  from  Gibraltar  the  distribution  of  British  goods 
throughout  Spain,  but  the  victories  of  Wellington  soon 
brought  this  mission  to  a  close.  Galt  had  the  satisfac¬ 
tion,  however,  of  knowing  that  the  route  he  had  opened 
through  the  Balkans  had  been  kept  open;  Lancashire 
cottons  or  sugar  packed  in  two  hundred  pound  boxes 
were  shipped  from  England  to  Salonica,  carried  by  horse 
and  mule  across  the  mountains  to  Hungary,  and  thence 
distributed  throughout  Germany  and  even  France.1 

Absorbed  in  these  commercial  ventures,  Galt  had  given 
up  all  thought  of  law.  He  had  married  in  1813,  Elizabeth, 
the  daughter  of  Alexander  Tilloch,  editor  of  the  Philoso¬ 
phical  Magazine  and  proprietor  of  The  Star  newspaper, 
and  could  not  afford  to  wait  for  the  slow  rewards  of  the 
bar.  Now,  when  the  resistance  of  the  Northern  powers 
and  the  victory  of  Waterloo  had  opened  the  markets  of 
Europe  and  brought  these  fascinating  but  precarious  pro¬ 
jects  to  an  end,  Galt  turned  to  literature.  He  made  no 
concealment  of  his  belief  that  it  was  only  a  second  best 
task.  “Notwithstanding  I  have  put  together  many  books, 
and  become  so  various  an  author,”  he  declares  in  his 
Autobiography,  “it  has  been  rather  in  consequence  of  the 
want  of  active  engagements  than  from  a  predominant 
predilection  for  the  art.  I  would  no  doubt,  unless  my 
time  had  been  fully  occupied  with  business,  have  still 

1Tooke,  History  of  Prices,  vol.  i,  p.  311. 
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been  an  author,  but  would  have  followed  the  promptings 
and  impulses  of  my  own  taste  instead  of  thinking  what 
might  be  profitable.  ...  It  has  only  been  when  I  had 
nothing  else  to  do  that  I  have  had  recourse  to  these  sec¬ 
ondary  pursuits.”  2  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  world 
of  readers  would  have  been  better  off  had  Galt  been 
entirely  free  to  follow  the  promptings  of  his  own  taste. 
The  hard  compulsion  of  earning  a  living  forced  him  to 
write  much  hack  work,  compilations  of  travels,  and  re¬ 
vamped  biographies,  but  it  also  led  him  to  write  the 
stories  of  contemporary  Scottish  life  on  which  his  per¬ 
manent  fame  is  based.  His  own  inclinations  ran  to  com¬ 
posing  grandiloquent  tragedies,  not  without  admirable 
passages,  but  on  the  whole  deserving  Scott’s  judgment  as 
‘‘the  worst  ever  seen,”  or  else  elaborately  articulated  but 
lifeless  historical  or  mystery  romances.  His  works  on 
the  Levant  and  certain  of  his  biographies,  notably  the  life 
of  West,  brought  him  well  deserved  reputation,  but  it  was 
not  until  1820,  when  Blackwood  published  The  Ayrshire 
Legatees,  that  Galt  scored  his  first  popular  success  and 
permanent  achievement.  In  rapid  succession  followed 
The  Annals  of  the  Parish — begun  eight  years  before,  re¬ 
jected  by  a  publisher  on  the  ground  that  Scotch  novels 
would  not  pay,  and  revived  when  the  magic  success  of  the 
Waverley  novels  proved  the  contrary — The  Provost,  Sir 
Andrew  Wylie,  and  The  Entail. 


In  these  and  later  pictures  of  West  Country  Scottish 
life,  a  definite  but  far  from  narrow  field,  Galt’s  modest 
talents  rose  to  undoubted  genius.  It  seemed  curious  that 
it  was  only  many  years  after  he  had  left  Scotland,  and 
had  tried  his  hand  at  almost  every  other  literary  task, 
that  he  found  his  bent.  But  the  years  that  had  passed 

2 Autobiography,  I,  p.  84. 
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had  not  weakened  a  memory  stored  with  minutely  de¬ 
tailed  pictures  of  men  and  manners,  and  they  had  brought 
a  knowledge  of  the  world,  a  detachment  and  disillusion¬ 
ment,  that  enabled  him  to  set  the  life  of  the  little  towns 
and  countryside  of  Ayr  in  proper  perspective  and  to 
make  the  reader  see,  below  the  surface  peculiarities,  the 
comedies  and  tragedies  common  to  human  life  the  great 
world  over.  In  kindly,  pompous,  self-revealing  Micah 
Balwhidder,3  and  his  three  wives,  at  last  gathered  to  his 
and  Abraham’s  bosom,  in  the  grafting,  face-keeping  Pro¬ 
vost,  in  Andrew  Wylie,  first  of  the  bang-went-saxpence 
Scots  in  literature,  in  shrewd,  talkative  Mrs.  Pringle — a 
portrait  of  his  own  mother — and  in  scores  of  other 
characters  of  his  creation,  Galt  gave  not  merely  charac¬ 
ters,  but  men  and  women  whom  we  seem  to  have  seen 
and  known  ourselves.  To  a  rare  gift  of  straightforward 
narrative,  Galt  added  a  power  of  vivid  realism  that 
Turgeniev  has  not  surpassed,  a  delicate  playful  irony, 
a  kindly  sentiment  too  restrained  and  robust  ever  to  sink 
into  the  sentimentalism  of  his  Kailyard  followers,  a  grey 
sense  of  the  transitoriness  of  life  that  gives  to  his  best 
work  a  strange  touch  of  inevitableness.  In  the  writings 
of  John  Galt,  one  of  the  most  prolific  of  authors,  there 
was  much  dross,  but  the  gold  was  pure  gold. 


Galt  now  seemed  definitely  committed  to  the  unevent¬ 
ful  life  of  a  man  of  letters.  Yet  the  man  of  affairs,  who 
in  him  always  struggled  for  mastery,  had  still  a  stirring 

3  “I  am  not  surprised  at  Bonaparte’s  agent  taking  the  Annals 
for  a  credible  story,  for  even  here  some  people  have  viewed  them  in 
the  same  light.  Among  the  others  my  worthy  old  mother  read  the 
bool;  with  great  delight  and  thought  Micah  an  honest  and  upright 
minister  of  the  gospel.  But  unfortunately  one  of  my  little  boys 
told  her  it  was  a  novel,  and  thus  it  lost  all  its  charms  and  she  was 
very  angry  with  us  for  having  deceived  her.” — William  Blackwood 
to  John  Galt,  June  25,  1821,  in  Mrs.  Oliphant’s  William  Blackwood 
and  His  Circle. 
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part  to  play.  It  was  in  the  year  of  the  publication  of  The 
Annals  of  the  Parish,  1821,  that  the  colony  with  which 
his  fortunes  were  to  be  so  closely  linked  first  became  to 
him  more  than  a  name.  In  that  year,  in  company  with 
Edward  Ellice,  prominent  in  Lower  Canada  enterprises 
and  later  organizer  of  the  Reform  Bill  campaign  for  the 
Whigs,  and  Secretary  for  War  in  Earl  Grey’s  cabinet, 
he  was  appointed  Agent  in  London  for  certain  inhabitants 
of  Upper  Canada  who  had  large  military  claims  to  press 
upon  the  British  government.  Ellice,  as  a  member  of  the 
British  parliament,  concluded  that  it  would  be  unseemly 
for  him  to  act,  and  thus  the  whole  responsibility  was 
thrown  upon  Galt.  The  chance  connection  thus  formed 
shaped  Galt’s  fortunes  until  his  death,  and  determined 
largely  the  stage  and  the  opening  role  of  his  son’s  career. 

These  military  claims  were  based  upon  losses  suffered 
or  services  rendered  during  the  invasion  of  the  province 
in  the  war  of  1812.  Supplies  had  been  furnished  British 
troops,  houses  and  crops  had  been  burned  by  invading 
forces,  businesses  had  been  destroyed.  As  a  rule,  sup¬ 
plies  had  been  paid  for  in  good  fertilizing  gold,  but  there 
were  many  cases  of  alleged  oversight,  and  the  claims  for 
contingent  damages  were  many.  It  was,  naturally,  to 
the  British  government  that  the  claimants  turned.  The 
war  had  burst  upon  them  through  no  fault  of  the  Canadas 
but  because  of  the  policy  adopted  by  the  United  Kingdom 
towards  the  United  States  in  the  course  of  its  struggle 
with  Napoleon.  Upper  Canada  had  few  resources  of 
taxation :  Lower  Canada  controlled  the  customs  duties 
upon  St.  Lawrence  imports,  and  in  the  rude  and  primitive 
economy  of  the  twenties  heavy  direct  taxes  were  out  of 
the  question. 

Galt  threw  himself  with  characteristic  vigor  into  the 
advocacy  of  the  claims.4  Rarely  had  the  Colonial  Office 

4See  documents  at  length  in  the  Dominion  Archives,  Q  Series, 
especially  337,  1  and  2;  339,  1;  340,  1;  343,  1;  345,  1. 
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been  besieged  by  so  persistent,  ingenious  and  peremptory 
an  agent,  or  by  one  who  found  it  so  difficult  to  repress 
his  anger  at  the  procrastination  and  the  bungling  of  some 
of  the  clerks  who  posed  as  Mr.  Mother  Country.  A  Board 
of  Commissioners  had  sat  at  York  in  1820  and  examined 
the  claims  in  a  cursory  fashion.  The  British  Treasury 
had  paid  some  £9000  in  settlement  of  such  as  were  ap¬ 
proved  and  were  of  the  nature  of  direct  charges;  the 
province  of  Upper  Canada  had  paid  about  the  same 
amount  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  estates  forfeited  for 
treason.  Over  £200,000  remained.  In  1822  Galt  pro¬ 
posed,  after  much  parleying,  that  £100,000  should  be  paid 
by  a  loan  raised  by  the  United  Kingdom  and  charged 
jointly,  as  to  both  principal  and  interest,  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  to  Upper  Canada ;  on  these  terms  he  could 
readily  find  lenders  in  London  and  Glasgow.  Lord 
Bathurst  agreed,  but  the  instructions  drafted  in  the  Colo¬ 
nial  Office  provided  for  virtually  two  loans,  one  of  £50,000 
guaranteed  by  the  United  Kingdom,  and  one  of  £50,000 
raised  by  the  province  upon  its  own  security,  at  five  per 
cent.  With  money  high  and  no  definite  revenues  avail¬ 
able  for  paying  the  interest,  it  was  impossible  to  raise  an 
unguaranteed  loan  at  this  rate,  and  the  negotiations 
failed.  Meanwhile  the  Treasury  agreed  to  pay  at  once 
£57,412,  10/,  or  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  claims,  and 
declared  that  as  soon  as  the  province  had  provided  an 
equal  amount  it  would  be  prepared  to  make  such  further 
grants  as  were  necessary,  pan  passu  with  provincial 
grants.  Later,  this  was  generously  modified  to  an  agree¬ 
ment  to  pay  £50,000  as  soon  as  the  province  would  pro¬ 
vide  the  interest  upon  a  loan  of  equal  amount,  either  by 
new  taxes  or  by  reducing  the  annual  grant  made  by  the 
United  Kingdom  toward  expenses  of  the  province.  The 
legislature  of  Upper  Canada  declined  to  impose  these  ad¬ 
ditional  duties,  in  view  of  the  state  of  trade  and  of  the 
unfairness  of  throwing  part  of  Upper  Canada’s  burden 
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upon  Lower  Canada,  which  collected  and  shared  the  joint 
customs  duties. 

In  this  dilemma  Galt  cast  about  for  possible  sources  of 
new  revenue  for  the  province.  A  brief  study  of  its  re¬ 
sources,  confirmed  by  an  interview  with  Bishop  Macdon- 
nell  of  Upper  Canada,  soon  convinced  him  that  in  the 
Crown  Reserves  the  province  possessed  an  asset  which 
might  be  made  to  yield  a  revenue  sufficient  to  meet  not 
only  the  interest  upon  the  desired  loan  but  all  its-  civil 
expenses-.  Apparently  he  was-  not  aware  that  a  similar 
suggestion  had  been  made  by  petitioners  in  Upper  Canada 
six  years  before,5  but  the  plan  was  one  which  might 
readily  occur  to  anyone  familiar  with  the  state  of  the 
province,  and  the  results  of  the  land  policy  hitherto 
adopted.  Galt’s  service  lay  not  merely  in  conceiving  the 
plan,  but  in  carrying  it  out  in  spite  of  many  obstacles. 


Few  of  the  peoples  who  have  suddenly  found  them¬ 
selves  possessed  of  the  boundless  acres  of  newly  discov¬ 
ered  countries  have  achieved  unqualified  success  in  their 
land  policy.  Upper  Canada  was  no  exception.  It  had 
escaped  the  folly  by  which  the  whole  of  Prince  Edward 
Island  had  been  granted  in  a  single  day  to  three  score 
absentee  proprietors,  but  it  had  not  succeeded  in  making 

Resolutions  of  the  Township  Representatives  of  the  Midland 
Districts,  June  15,  1818:  Address  to  the  Prince  Regent:  “During 
the  war  Upper  Canada  was  exposed  to  the  torrent  of  hostilities: 
twice  did  tne  raw  battalions  of  militia  wave  the  laurel  of  victory. 
...  We  are  aware  that  taxes  are  heavy  upon  our  fellow-subjects 
at  home,  and  do  not  want  aid  from  that  source.  Canada  contains 
within  itself  ample  means  of  exhonorating  (sic)  government  from 
the  claims  of  sufferers  by  war  and  it  is  within  the  fiat  of  Your 
Royal  Highness  to  remove  by  a  single  breath  the  evil  now  so  justly 
complained  of.  Millions  of  acres  of  fertile  land  lie  here,  upon  the 
credit  of  which,  put  under  proper  management,  not  only  the  fair 
claims  of  loyal  sufferers  could  be  satisfied,  but  vast  sums  might 
be  raised  for  the  improvement  of  the  province  and  the  eventual 
increase  of  revenue  to  Britain.” — Archives,  Q  Series,  340-1,  p.  169. 
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settlement  keep  pace  with  possession,  or  in  preventing 
speculation  of  the  most  obstructive  type.  By  1824,  when 
the  population  was  only  150,000,  nearly  eleven  million 
acres  had  been  granted  or  appropriated  out  of  some  six¬ 
teen  million  surveyed.  The  guiding  principle  in  the  dis¬ 
position  of  the  land,  was  to  give  it  free,  or,  subject 
occasionally  to  slight  fee  or  settlement  restrictions,  to 
privileged  persons  who  had  deserved  well  of  the  state. 
To  United  Empire  Loyalists  and  their  children  nearly 
three  million  acres  had  been  given,  to  the  militia  and  ex¬ 
soldiers  a  million  more,  while  magistrates-  and  barristers 
were  granted,  or  granted  themselves,  1,200  acres  each, 
and  executive  councillors  and  many  legislative  councillors 
received  5,000  acres,  with  1,200  for  each  of  their  children. 
Further  millions  of  acres  were  set  aside  to  bulwark  the 
Crown  against  democratic  aggression,  and  to  endow  a 
state  church  for  the  better  ordering  of  spiritual  minis>- 
trations  and  the  building  up  of  a  politically  conservative 
force.  At  the  suggestion  of  a  Loyalist,  Chief  Justice 
Sewell,  who  had  witnessed  one  rebellion  break  out  be¬ 
cause  of  the  unwillingness  of  the  people  to  grant  the 
Crown  the  taxes  it  demanded,  it  had  been  agreed  to  set 
aside  one-seventh  of  the  granted  lands  as  Crown  Reserves, 
which  might  in  time  provide  the  Crown  with  a  stable 
and  independent  revenue.  Equal  provision  was  made  for 
the  support  of  a  Protestant  clergy,  and  thus,  with  certain 
unwarranted  interpretations  made  of  the  terms  of  these 
decisions,  practically  one-third  of  the  land  of  the  province 
was  reserved  from  direct  settlement. 

Aside  from  the  discontent  excited  by  the  favoritism 
and  occasional  grafting  of  the  Executive  Council  in  the 
disposition  of  individual  grants,  wide  resentment  soon 
came  to  be  felt  against  the  policy  of  holding  back  the 
Crown  and  Clergy  Reserves  for  the  increase  in  value 
which  would  be  given  them  by  the  toil  and  enterprise  of 
farmers  on  adjoining  lands.  The  machinery  and  the 
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means  for  building  roads  or  maintaining  schools  were 
scanty  at  best,  and  with  these  Reserves  thrust  in  between 
the  scattered  settlers’  clearings,  the  task  in  many  dis¬ 
tricts  seemed  hopeless.  Many  of  the  grants  made  to 
privileged  individuals  had  been  sold  for  anything  from  a 
gallon  of  whiskey  to  three  or  four  pounds,  and  from 
these  sources  speculators  had  accumulated  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  acres  which  were  also  left  untenanted  and 
unimproved.  Not  one-tenth  of  the  lands  granted  were 
occupied  by  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  assigned. 
The  bulk  of  the  surveyed  lands  of  the  province  had  been 
appropriated,  but  ninety-five  per  cent  was  still  in 
wilderness. 


Galt’s  imagination  was  captured  by  the  prospect  un¬ 
folded  by  his  inquiries  of  not  only  meeting  the  claims  of 
his  clients,  but  of  serving  the  province  by  removing  the 
barriers  to  close  and  speedy  settlement.  He  proposed  to 
the  Colonial  Office  that  the  Crown  Reserves  should  be 
sold,  and  upon  the  request  of  Lord  Bathurst  drew  up  a 
plan  for  the  sale  and  interested  a  number  of  London 
capitalists  in  the  project.  After  many  months  of  nego¬ 
tiation,  and  repeated  changes  in  the  proposals,  a  com¬ 
pany  was  organized  in  August,  1824,  which  agreed  to 
purchase,  at  a  price  per  acre  to  be  determined  by  Com¬ 
missioners,  land  to  the  value  of  £20,000  each  year  for 
fifteen  years,  selected  from  the  Crown  and  half  the  Clergy 
Reserves.  Throughout  the  negotiations  Galt  was  seeking 
to  secure  funds  for  the  war  claims.  When  the  conclusion 
of  a  bargain  became  certain,  he  sought  from  the  Colonial 
Office  definite  provision  for  this  purpose,  but  to  his  sur¬ 
prise  was  coolly  informed  “that  the  money  to  be  paid  by 
the  Canada  Company  was  not  considered  by  His  Majesty’s 
Government  to  be  applicable  to  the  relief  of  the  sufferers 
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of  the  late  war  with  the  United  States.”  All  other  pro¬ 
tests  proved  unavailing." 

If  Galt’s  services  in  negotiating  this  transaction  were 
thus  definitely  and  authoritatively  dissociated  from  his 
work  as  agent  for  the  claimants,  he  could  at  least  demand 
from  the  Colonial  Ollice  the  commission  which  any  inde¬ 
pendent  broker  would  receive  for  effecting  a  sale  of  such 
magnitude.  Yet  in  spite  of  moderately  phrased  petitions 
the  authorities  in  Downing  street  refused  to  the  end  to 
admit  either  liability.  The  appointments  which  Galt  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Canada  Company  were  pointed1  to  as 
adequate  return  for  his  services,  but,  as  he  indignantly* 
protested,  these  emoluments  were  not  accepted  until  after 
the  Colonial  Office  had  refused  to  aid  his  clients,  did  not 
come  by  grace  of  Downing  Street,  and  were  in  compensa¬ 
tion  for  present  services  to  the  company,  not  past  services 
to  the  Government.  The  Colonial  Ollice  was  doubtless 
wearied  by  Galt’s  persistency  and  his  amusingly  out¬ 
spoken  criticisms,  but,  if  explaining,  this  did  not  excuse 
its  high-handed  justice.  He  had  done  the  state  much 
service,  and  received  not  even  thanks. 

“It  was  not  my  original  intention,”  Galt  records  in  his 
Autobiography,  “to  have  anything  further  to  do  with  the 
Canada  Company,  than  to  provide  the  means  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  my  principals,  and  to  resume  my  position  in  Scot¬ 
land;  but  when  the  Government  destined  the  money  to 
other  objects  than  that  which  induced  me  to  take  so  much 
trouble,  I  was  persuaded  to  unite  myself  with  the  Com¬ 
pany.”  In  August,  1824,  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of 
the  new  Company,  and  also  one  of  the  five  Commissioners 
to  value  the  lands  to  be  purchased.  Mr.  McGillivray  was 
the  other  Commissioner  chosen  by  the  Company,  Sir  John 

"Three  years  later  the  Legislature  of  Upper  Canada  provided 
for  a  second  quarter,  £57,412,  10/,  mortgaging  for  this  purpose 
duties  on  salt  and  whiskey  imported  from  the  United  States,  while 
the  British  Government  voted  a  third  instalment. 
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Harvey  and  Mr.  Davidson  were  appointed  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  Col.  Cockbum  was  agreed  upon  as  chairman. 
The  Commissioners  were  conveyed  to  New  York  on  the 
Romney  man-of-war,  and  then  made  their  way  to  Little 
York. 

Little  York,  or  Muddy  York,  was  then  a  town  of  some 
two  or  three  thousand  people,  low-lying  and  ague- 
stricken,  closely  hemmed  in  by  dark  pine  forests,  “  its 
unfinished  streets,  if  possible,  muddier  and  dirtier  than 
those  of  Kingston,”7  and  less  important  as  a  commercial 
centre  than  Niagara.  Yet  its  position  as  seat  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  made  it  the  centre  of  such  political  activity  and 
social  gayety  as  existed,  and  the  Commissioners  found 
themselves  by  no  means  in  exile.  The  hearings  were 
speedily  begun,  government  officials,  surveyors  and  land 
holders  gave  evidence,  and  the  Board  reached  the  unani¬ 
mous  conclusion  that  3/6  per  acre  would  be  a  fair  price 
for  the  1,384,413  acres  of  Crown  Reserves  and  the  829,430 
acres  of  Clergy  Reserves  to  be  purchased.  Their  task  com¬ 
pleted,  the  English  members  of  the  Board  sailed  for  home. 


In  the  meantime  Galt  had  unconsciously  become  in¬ 
volved  in  the  incredibly  bitter  and  factious  political  quar¬ 
rels  of  the  province  in  a  way  which  was  to  prove  fatal  to 
his  peace  of  mind  upon  his  return  to  Canada.  The  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor,  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland,  a  proud  and 
upright  gentleman,  but  abnormally  sensitive  and  lacking 
in  sympathy ;  the  official  set,  knit  together  by  family  and 
social  ties,  by  memory  of  sacrifices  shared  and  by  com¬ 
mon  detestation  of  democracy  in  general  and  the  United 
States  in  particular;  and  the  rapidly  growing  Opposition, 
ranging  from  the  moderate  Whiggism  of  Dr.  Baldwin  to 
the  fiery  radicalism  of  the  young  Scot,  William  Lyon 

7Talbot,  Five  Years’  Residence  in  the  Canadas,  Vol.  I,  p.  102. 
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Mackenzie,  who  had  just  founded  his  muck-raking  Colo¬ 
nial  Advocate — these  were  most  incompatible  elements, 
and  the  outsider  needed  to  walk  warily  to  avoid  giving 
offence  to  one  or  other.  When  a  Lieutenant-Governor 
would  overturn  fourteen  feet  of  the  Brock  monument  in 
order  to  remove  a  copy  of  the  Colonial  Advocate,  included 
in  the  corner-stone8 ;  when  a  half-pay  captain  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Army  who  had  the  bad  taste  to  side  with  the  Reform¬ 
ers  could  be  called  to  account  by  the  Commander  of  the 
Forces  and  later  deprived  of  his  pension  for  having  called 
for  “Yankee  Doodle”  from  a  visiting  United  States  troupe 
in  the  somewhat  unrestrained  festivities  of  a  New  Year’s 
eve,  the  slightest  incident  might  be  twisted  into  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  partisanship  and  magnified  to  ludicrous  or  tragic 
importance. 

Galt  was  seriously  ill  during  most  of  the  Commission¬ 
ers’  stay,  and  mingled  little  in  the  social  or  political  gath¬ 
erings  of  York.  Such  acquaintances  as  he  formed  were 
naturally  drawn  chiefly  from  the  official  circles.  His  own 
political  sympathies  were  throughout  life  firmly  Tory. 
The  formation  of  the  Canada  Company,  by  affording  the 
provincial  government  large  revenues  free  from  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Assembly,  really  aided  the  official  as  against 
the  popular  party.  He  had,  however,  been  shocked  in  the 
course  of  his  work  as  agent  for  the  war  claimants,  by  the 
evidences  of  bitterness  upon  both  sides,  and  his  alert, 
inquiring  mind  could  not  abstain  from  probing  into  the 
affairs  of  a  colony  where  inquiry  in  itself  spelled  impious 
and  disloyal  suspicion  of  the  powers  that  were.  His 
chief  known  offence  was  replying  to  a  request  for  his 
opinion  upon  a  point  of  parliamentary  procedure.  More 

8It  was  in  this  number  that  Mackenzie  had  committed  the 
heinous  treason  of  declaring  that  “the  Lieutenant-Governor’s  life 
was  passed  in  traversing  the  lake  from  York  to  Queenstown  (his 
summer  home),  and  from  Queenstown  to  York,  like  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield  from  the  brown  bed  to  the  blue  and  the  blue  bed  to  the 
brown.” 
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serious,  if  there  can  be  any  gradation  of  seriousness  in 
such  ludicrous  pettinesses,  was  his  courtesy  in  acknow¬ 
ledging  a  gift  from  Mackenzie,  in  a  letter  which  was  later 
to  be  the  main  count  in  Maitland’s  indictment  against 
him. 

The  editor  of  one  of  the  Montreal  newspapers  and 
Mackenzie  had  both  sent  copies  of  their  journals  to  the 
distinguished  author  with  an  expression  of  their  respect. 
Mackenzie  had  presented  a  complete  file  of  the  Advocate, 
and  accordingly  Galt  felt  called  upon  to  acknowledge  the 
courtesy  at  some  length,  taking  advantage  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity,  however,  to  advise  him  to  be  less  extreme  in  his 
attacks  upon  his  opponents : 

John  Galt  to  William  Lyon  Mackenzie. 

York,  March  28,  1825. 

I  am  very  flattered  by  your  attention  and  it  gives  me  unaffected 
pleasure  to  receive  the  numbers  which  you  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  preserve  and  send  me  of  your  spirited  paper.  I  do  undoubtedly 
dissent  from  some  of  your  sentiments,  but  I  can  appreciate  the 
talent  with  which  they  are  supported.  ...  I  have  been  too  short 
in  this  country  to  form  any  opinions  of  its  political  temperament, 
and  I  have  besides  been  the  greatest  part  of  the  time  confined  to 
my  room  by  indisposition.  .  .  .  Probably  in  Colonies  and  places 
remote  from  the  Supreme  Government,  persons  in  public  trust  are 
apt  to  consider  themselves  as  parts  of  that  great  abstraction,  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  to  mistake  attacks  upon  their  own  conduct  as  factious 
and  seditious  movements.  On  the  other  hand,  the  motions  and 
machinery  of  government  being  in  a  much  smaller  compass,  are 
seen  more  in  detail  than  at  home,  and  the  workings  of  personal 
feeling  are  apt  in  consequence  to  excite  the  more  invidiousness.  To 
this  I  would  partly  ascribe  the  tone  of  your  letter  to  Mr.  Robinson, 
which  displays  very  superior  powers  indeed  of  sarcasm,  but  it 
must  occur  to  yourself  that  the  value  of  it  would  not  have  been 
lessened  had  some  of  the  points  been  sheathed  in  softer  language. 
But  I  ought  to  ask  for  pardon  for  this  criticism  when  I  should  be 
thanking  you  for  a  flattering  favor.  You  can  have  no  better  task 
than  the  upholding  the  frank  courageous  spirit  of  independence 
among  a  remote  people.  It  is  that  which  has  made  the  great  Island 
of  our  birth  what  she  is,  and  when  we  compare  her  small  natural 
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bounds  and  resources  with  the  vastness  of  her  moral  and  political 
dominion,  we  may  rest  assured  that  with  all  the  faults  of  her  pub¬ 
lic  men,  her  government  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  practical 
wisdom  that  has  yet  withstood  the  test  of  time  and  the  prostration 
of  revolution  and  of  war. 

A  sane,  loyal,  courteous  yet  plainspoken  letter,  the  mod¬ 
ern  reader  would  conclude.  Not  so  Little  Yorkers  in 
1827. 

Meanwhile  the  scene  of  action  had  shifted  to  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  leaders  of  the  Anglican  Church 
in  Canada  were  strongly  opposed  to  the  sale  of  the  Clergy 
Reserves  lands  at  the  price  determined,  and  brought 
strong  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  Colonial  Office,  Dr. 
Strachan  and  Attorney-General  Robinson  leading  their 
forces.  After  months  of  lay  and  legal  argument,  the  dis¬ 
pute,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Under-Secretary,  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  Strachan  and  Galt  for  settlement.  They  agreed 
to  leave  the  Clergy  Reserves  untouched,  and  to  substitute 
for  them  a  solid  block  of  land  in  the  westernmost  part  of 
the  province,  purchased  from  the  Six  Nations  Indians 
and  known  as  the  Huron  tract,  containing,  after  certain 
adjustments,  1,100,000  acres.  In  consideration  of  the 
fact  that  this  territory  was  unsurveyed  and  largely  unex¬ 
plored,  and  that  it  was  at  a  distance  from  existing  settle¬ 
ments,  it  was  agreed  that  it  should  be  granted  for  the 
same  sum,  £145,150,  5/,  at  which  the  Clergy  Reserves  had 
been  computed,  and  that  one-third  of  this  amount  might 
be  spent  by  the  Company  in  approved  public  works  within 
the  district.  The  ungranted  Crown  Reserves,  in  lots 
from  200  to  1000  acres  throughout  the  provinces,  and 
in  blocks  from  10,000  to  40,000  acres  in  the  western  dis¬ 
tricts,  were  taken  over  at  the  rate  previously  agreed  upon. 
The  total  purchase  price  was  £295,000,  to  be  paid  in  six¬ 
teen  annual  instalments  varying  from  £15,000  to  £20,000. 
Some  of  the  provisional  shareholders,  dissatisfied  with 
the  change,  dropped  out,  but  the  majority  wisely  per- 
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sisted.  The  company  was  organized  with  £1,000,000 
capital,  and  the  charter  was  granted  in  August,  1826. 

A  month  later  John  Galt  sailed  again  for  Canada,  where 
he  was  to  spend,  in  the  next  two  or  three  years,  the 
proudest  and  the  bitterest  hours  of  his  life.  He  was  com¬ 
missioned  by  the  Canada  Company  to  inquire  into  the 
administrative  methods  of  the  large  land  companies  in 
the  United  States  and  to  draw  up  a  plan  of  management 
for  its  own  vast  estate.  Whether  the  actual  execution  of 
the  plan  was  to  be  entrusted  to  Galt  himself  or  to  one  of 
the  London  directors,  was  left  vague. 

The  prospect  of  playing  a  lasting  part  in  the  upbuild¬ 
ing  of  a  colony  of  such  unbounded  possibilities  was  one 
which  would  have  fired  the  imagination  of  a  more  stolid 
man  than  Galt.  Yet  his  exultation  was  tinged  with  ap¬ 
prehension  from  the  outset.  Already  there  had  been 
evidences  of  that  frequent  sin  of  absentee  directors,  un¬ 
willingness  to  trust  the  man  on  the  spot,  to  give  the  dis¬ 
cretion  essential  for  vigorous  action.  More  serious  was 
the  commercial  crisis,  which  was  just  then  overwhelming 
England  in  the  reaction  from  an  outburst  of  joint  stock 
company  speculation  in  South  America  and  other  El  Do¬ 
rados,  a  crisis  which  brought  scores  of  banks  and  business 
houses  into  insolvency,  led  to  a  prolonged  industrial  de¬ 
pression,  and  made  many  investors  unable  or  unwilling 
to  live  up  to  their  engagements.  Still  more  personally 
disturbing  to  a  man  of  Galt’s  sensitiveness  were  the  hints 
of  possible  friction  conveyed  in  a  note  from  Horton,  the 
Colonial  Under  Secretary,  and  more  particularly  in  a 
friendly,  politic,  managing  letter  from  Dr.  Strachan, 
received  on  the  eve  of  sailing: 

John  Strachan  to  John  Galt. 

Edinburgh,  25  Sept.,  1826. 

My  dear  Sir: 

I  enclose  three  letters,  one  for  Mrs  Strachan,  one  for  the  Attor¬ 
ney-General,  and  one  for  Major  Hillier  (Private  Secretary  to  the 
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Lieutenant-Governor).  The  two  last  will  place  you  on  the  best 
possible  footing  with  those  gentlemen,  and  I  wish  you  to  preserve 
it  so.  That  I  may  be  as  you  and  I  have  been  for  some  time,  you 
must  bear  with  me  a  little  in  pointing  out  the  way.  The  conduct 
of  Col.  Cockburn  in  leaving  York,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  sent 
the  results  of  your  communication  to  His  Excellency  Sir  Peregrine 
Maitland  could  not  be  very  pleasing.  Other  circumstances  hap¬ 
pened  then  and  have  since  happened  in  the  course  of  the  negotia¬ 
tions  not  in  themselves  quite  agreeable,9  from  all  of  which  I  am 
anxious  that  you  should  take  on  going  out  the  proper  line. 

This  I  feel  assured  that  you  are  disposed  to  take,  but  accus¬ 
tomed  as  you  have  been  to  the  great  political  society  in  England, 
you  are  not  sensible  of  the  difference  in  a  colony.  In  the  British 
Parliament  opposition  is  general,  but  not  personal.  In  a  colony 
such  as  ours  opposition  is  commonly  personal  and  bitter,  though 
in  the  end,  if  met  with  firmness,  altogether  nugatory. 

Now  I  wish  you  to  lay  it  down  as  a  principle  never  to  be  de¬ 
parted  from  that  it  is  the  interest  of  the  Canada  Company  to  sup¬ 
port  the  Colonial  authorities  and  never  to  take  a  side  against  them. 
Let  me  also  advise  you  not  to  meddle  in  Colonial  politics,  for  one 
side  or  other  you  must  by  so  doing  offend,  and  so  great  and  com¬ 
plicated  are  your  interests  that  the  determined  enmity  of  any 
party  would  be  productive  of  great  loss. 

On  the  whole,  do  not  hesitate  a  moment  in  making  the  Attorney- 
General  and  Major  Hillier  your  advisers  in  all  your  plans,  and 
confide  in  none  else. 

Converse  with  the  Major  oftener  than  write,  and  when  to  write 
is  necessary,  prepare  the  draft  with  him  before  it  is  sent  in  offi¬ 
cially. 

Sir  Peregrine  is  extremely  nice  in  his  writing,  I  might  almost 
say  fastidious,  and  therefore  everything  ought  to  be  well  weighed. 

I  can  assure  you  the  more  confidence  you  put  in  these  two  gen¬ 
tlemen,  the  better  it  will  be  for  you,  and  the  more  satisfaction  you 
will  have  in  your  mission.  They  are  men  in  whose  integrity  you 
may  rely  to  the  utmost,  and  of  the  first  talents. 

I  am  sure  you  will  take  this  letter  in  good  part  and  see  in  it  an 
anxiety  to  serve  you;  the  machine  you  have  to  conduct  is  compli- 

9Evidently  a  reference  to  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Galt,  dur¬ 
ing  the  preceding  months,  to  effect  a  settlement  between  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  party  and  Dr.  Rolph,  then  in  London,  upon  the  vexed 
naturalization  question.  Galt  was  more  considerate  towards  Rolph 
than  Strachan  thought  necessary  or  than  he  himself  became  later. 
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cated  and  though  your  abilities  are  of  a  superior  order  I  foresee 
that  you  will  frequently  require  the  assistance  of  me  and  my 
friends.  But  in  order  to  receive  that  assistance,  indeed  in  order 
to  enable  us  to  give  it,  you  must  confide  in  us  and  in  us  only.10 

A  characteristic  letter  of  the  ablest  clerical  diplomat  of 
his  country,  marked  both  by  genuine  friendship  and  by 
prudent  forethought  for  party  advantage,  and  filled  with 
much  good  Polonian  advice.  To  the  Archdeacon,  as  to 
many  other  worthy  people  before  and  since,  “  taking  a 
question  out  of  politics  ”  meant  settling  it  entirely  upon 
the  lines  advocated  by  “me  and  my  friends.” 

Galt  had  barely  landed  at  New  York  when  the  British 
consul  informed  him  that  the  fat  was  already  in  the  fire. 
During  the  trial  in  October,  1826,  of  the  rioters  who  had 
raided  the  office  of  the  Colonial  Advocate ,  Mackenzie  had 
declared  that  Galt  had  written  him  commending  his  prin¬ 
ciples.  Galt  halted  to  make  a  thorough  examination  of 
the  methods  of  the  Pulteney  and  Holland  land  companies 
in  Upper  New  York  state,  and  then  hastened  to  York. 
Here  he  found  that  Maitland  was  deeply  incensed.  The 
governor  alleged  that  Galt  had  been  interested,  when 
previously  in  Canada,  in  matters  beyond  his  commission, 
which  was  doubtless  true,  and  commendable ;  that  he  had 
taken  up  some  of  these  matters  with  the  Colonial  Office, 
which  was  irritating  but  not  exactly  treasonable  ;  that  he 
had,  while  in  Canada,  been  resorted  to  unduly  by  people 
with  grievances  to  redress,  which  was  untrue,  save  so 
far  as  his  relations  with  his  clients,  the  war  claimants, 
were  concerned;  and  particularly  that  he  had  had  deal¬ 
ings  with  “the  editor  of  a  paper  distinguished  above  all 
others  by  a  scurrilous  abuse  of  the  government,  and  which 
was  saved  only  from  prosecution  by  the  despicable  char¬ 
acter  of  its  contents,  and  by  the  contempt  of  all  persons 
of  good  feeling  for  its  obscure  and  unprincipled  con- 

10Canadian  Archives,  Q  Series,  346-1,  p.  31  seq. 
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ductor,”  and  had  written  “in  warm  commendation  of  the 
talent  displayed  in  attacks  upon  my  government  and  inti¬ 
mating  .  .  .  .  as  to  the  manner  in  which  attacks  upon 
public  offices  might  be  made  with  greater  caution  and 
equal  effect.”  This  curious  perversion  of  ai  harmless  let¬ 
ter  revealed  the  deep  prejudice  which  Maitland  had  con¬ 
ceived  against  Galt,  largely  as  an  incident  in  his  burning 
resentment  against  the  editor  whom  he  affected  to  despise. 
It  might  have  been  well  to  ignore  these  petty  pin-prick¬ 
ings,  but  unfortunately  for  his  own  peace  of  mind  Galt 
was  nearly  as  sensitive  as  the  Lieutenant-Governor  him¬ 
self,  and  fully  as  insistent  upon  his  honor.  As  Maitland 
had  requested  that  the  correspondence  should  cease,  Galt 
sent  a  full  but  unofficial  answer  to  the  charges  to  his 
friend  Horton,  Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  punc¬ 
tiliously  providing  Maitland  with  a  copy. 

From  these  controversies  he  turned  with  relief  to  his 
work.  In  the  life  of  York  he  took  little  part:  he  has  left 
it  on  record  that  “  Dover  is  one  of  the  vilest  blue-devil 
haunts  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  except  Little  York  in 
Upper  Canada,  when  one  has  been  there  one  day.”  12  The 
evidence  that  his  every  movement  had  been  closely  watch¬ 
ed  in  his  previous  visit  turned  him  against  social  inter¬ 
course,  and  the  other  sojourners  in  the  ramshackle,  noisy 
“leading  hotel”  in  which  he  made  his  quarters  found  him 
equally  indisposed  to  gossip.13  Quebec,  which  he  visited 
in  the  winter  in  order  to  register  the  Company’s  charter, 
proved  much  more  congenial:  the  cordial  friendship  of 
the  Governor-General,  Lord  Dalhousie,  and  the  merry¬ 
makings  of  Quebec  society,  not  least  in  the  performance 

12  Auto  biography,  Vol.  I,  p.  334. 

13 Writing  in  1833,  he  adds  an  amusing,  self-contradictory  note: 
“I  have  just  received  a  biographical  sketch  of  me  published  at 
York,  drawn  up  in  a  friendly  spirit,  but  it  speaks  of  me  as  playing 
“Captain  Grand”  and  looking  down  on  the  inhabitants  of  Upper 
Canada.  The  fact  is,  I  never  thought  about  them,  unless  to  notice 
some  ludicrous  peculiarities  of  individuals.” — Ibid.  II,  p.  51,  n. 
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of  a  farce  full  of  local  colour,  which  he  wrote  himself, 
provided  a  welcome  relief  in  a  dark  winter. 


Galt’s  mission  had  originally  been  limited  to  one  of  in¬ 
quiry,  but  already  requests  to  purchase  lands  were  coming 
in  with  which  it  was  necessary  to  deal  at  once.  Accord¬ 
ingly  he  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  Company, 
with  an  adequate  salary,  £1611,  2,  2,  currency,  including 
allowances,  but  with  very  inadequate  staff.  He  rapidly 
made  himself  familiar  with  typical  sections  of  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  domains,  entering  the  Huron  Tract  from  the  rear 
by  journeying  north  from  York  to  Penetanguishene  and 
thence  by  gunboat  to  the  future  town  of  Goderich.  Under 
the  Warden  of  the  Forests,  Dr.  Dunlop,  known  to  one 
continent  as  “The  Tiger”  and  to  another  as  “The  Back¬ 
woodsman,”  and  a  staff  of  surveyors,  rapid  stock  was 
taken  of  the  quality  and  location  of  the  Company’s  lands. 
A  comprehensive  system,  based,  with  modifications,  upon 
a  combination  of  the  Pulteney  and  Holland  methods,  was 
drawn  up  and  put  into  force,  prescribing  the  forms  and 
conditions  of  application  for  land,  the  terms  as  to  pay¬ 
ment,  the  routine  of  office  record  and  report.  The  squat¬ 
ter  problem  was  firmly  but  considerately  met.  Agents  for 
the  scattered  Crown  Reserves  lands  were  appointed  in 
central  towns. 

These  were  details,  essential  and,  by  the  testimony  of 
visiting  American  land  agents,  admirably  carried  out,  but 
still  details.  Galt  had  broader  questions  of  policy  to  face. 
He  was  not  given  time  to  work  out  his  full  conception,  but 
he  achieved  much  and  gave  promise  of  more.  His  whole 
theory  of  colonization  rested  on  the  assumption  that  the 
settler  who  bought  his  land  would  likely  be  of  a  more 
thrifty  and  progressive  type  than  the  settler  who  received 
it  free,  a  rule  which  was  not  without  many  exceptions, 
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but  which  was  broadly  justified  by  the  success  of  the  set¬ 
tlers  who  later  filled  the  lands  of  the  Company. 

From  the  outset  Galt  determined,  however,  that  the 
Canada  Company  should  not  sink  into  a  mere  land-job¬ 
bing  concern,  careless  of  the  welfare  of  the  settlers  it 
brought  and  the  country  where  its  dividends  were  earned. 
He  planned  to  aid  the  settlers  in  building  schools  and 
churches,  setting  aside  sites  and  providing  a  school  fund 
from  the  sale  of  town  lots.  Realizing  the  difficulty  which 
the  isolated  settler  would  find  alike  in  marketing  his  pro¬ 
duce  and  making  cash  payments  upon  the  land  he  had 
bought,  he  proposed  to  receive  payments  in  produce,  and 
to  sell  produce  on  consignment.  For  this  purpose  he 
obtained  from  the  government  a  site  on  Burlington  Bay, 
upon  which  to  erect  warehouses,  but  was  not  authorized 
by  the  Directors  to  proceed  with  the  plan.  Further,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  province,  he  determined 
to  make  road-building  precede  and  facilitate  settlement, 
instead  of  throwing  upon  isolated  settlers  the  crushing 
burden  of  building  roads  to  link  themselves  to  the  outer 
world.  Roads  were  made  in  various  directions,  particu¬ 
larly  a  hundred  mile  road  cut  clear  through  the  Huron 
Tract  to  Goderich  on  Lake  Huron.14  As  far  as  possible 
the  poorer  settlers — for  men  of  means  were  not  expected 
for  a  year  or  so — were  employed  upon  these  works,  paid 
partly  in  cash  and  partly  in  land,  upon  which  the  Com¬ 
pany  incidentally  earned  a  good  profit.  In  furtherance  of 
the  same  general  policy  he  had  houses  built  for  some  set- 

14  “All  the  woodmen  that  could  be  assembled  from  the  settlers 
were  directed  to  be  employed,  an  explorer  of  the  line  to  go  at  their 
head,  then  two  surveyors  with  compasses,  after  them  a  band  of 
blazers  or  men  who  mark  the  trees  in  the  line,  then  went  the  wood¬ 
men  with  their  hatchets  to  fell  the  trees,  and  the  rear  was  brought 
up  by  waggons  with  provisions  and  other  necessaries.  In  this 
order  they  proceeded,  simultaneously  cutting  their  way  through  the 
forest,  till  they  reached  their  spot  of  destination  on  the  lonely 
shores  of  Lake  Huron,  where  they  turned  back  to  clear  off  the 
fallen  timber  from  the  opening  behind.” — Autobiography,  II,  123. 
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tiers,  to  be  paid  for  in  instalments  along  with  the  land — 
a  plan  which  his  deputy,  Mr.  Prior,  nearly  brought  to 
grief  by  too  expensive  preparations,  but  which  in  the  end 
proved  a  direct  financial  success. 

One  further  policy  requires  notice.  He  determined  to 
concentrate  attention  upon  the  large  blocks  and  tracts  of 
land,  rather  than  the  scattered  Crown  Reserves,  both  for 
economy  of  administration  and  for  the  greater  advertis¬ 
ing  value  of  a  spectacular  proceeding.15  His  main 
achievement  in  this  direction  was  the  building  of  the  town 
of  Guelph,  on  a  well-chosen  site  on  the  River  Speed, 
founded  with  great  ceremony  on  St.  George’s  Day,  April 
23rd,  1827.  Streets  were  cleared,  a  receiving  house  for 
settlers  erected,  known  as  the  Priory,  and  other  houses 
built.  Each  buyer  of  a  town  lot  was  entitled  to  purchase 
upon  fulfilling  certain  settlement  duties,  twenty-five  acres 
of  land  adjoining  the  town,  or  fifty  or  a  hundred  further 
removed.  The  town  thrived,  and  the  value  of  land  in  the 
adjoining  townships  rose  rapidly,  amply  justifying  the 

15  “The  glory  of  Guelph  was  unparalleled,  but  like  all  earthly 
glories,  it  was  destined  to  pass  away.  It  consisted  of  a  glade, 
opened  through  the  forest,  about  seven  miles  in  length,  upwards  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  in  width,  forming  an  avenue,  with 
trees  on  each  side  far  exceeding  in  height  the  most  stupendous  in 
England.  The  High  road  to  the  town  lay  along  the  middle  of  this 
Babylonian  approach,  which  was  cut  so  wide  to  admit  the  sun  and 
air,  and  was  intended  to  be  fenced  of  the  usual  breadth,  the  price 
of  the  land  contiguous  to  be  such  as  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
clearing . The  imagination  forbears  when  it  would  at¬ 

tempt  to  depict  the  magnificent  effect  of  the  golden  sun  shining 
through  the  colossal  vista  of  smoke  and  flames —  the  woodmen 
dimly  seen  moving  in  “  the  palpable  obscure,”  with  their  axes 
glancing  along  in  the  distance.  A  Yankee  post-boy  who  once  drove 
me  to  Guelph,  on  emerging  from  the  dark  and  savage  wood,  looked 
behind  in  astonishment  as  we  entered  the  opening,  and  clapping 
his  hands  with  delight,  exclaimed,  ‘What  an  Almighty  place!’ 

“By  doing  speedily  and  collectively  works  which  in  detail  would 
not  have  been  remarkable,  these  superb  effects  were  obtained.  They 
brought  ‘to  home’  the  wandering  emigrants,  gave  them  employ¬ 
ment,  and  by  the  wonder  at  their  greatness  magnified  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  improvements.  This  gigantic  vision  did  not  cost  much 
more  than  the  publication  of  a  novel.” — Autobiography,  Vol.  II, 
p.  90,  n. 
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Superintendent's  policy.  Permanent  prosperity  seemed 
assured  and  Galt  sent  for  his  family  to  join  him  at 
Guelph,  making  over  the  Priory  for  their  use. 

Prosperity  for  the  Company  was  assured,  but  not  so 
for  its  founder  and  chief  executive.  The  Maitland  con¬ 
troversy,  which  had  been  dying  down,  flared  again.  Mait¬ 
land  was  petty  enough  to  complain  to  the  Colonial  Office, 

,  and  Bathurst’s  successor,  Huskisson,  who  had  not  known 
Galt  personally,  carried  the  complaints  to  the  Directors  of 
the  Company.  They  in  turn,  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of 
being  out  of  favor,  wrote  their  Superintendent  that  it  was 
“  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Company  that  its  re¬ 
presentative  should  not  be  prominent  as  a  political  oppo¬ 
nent  or  as  the  intimate  associate  or  supposed  instrument 
of  the  political  opponents  of  the  provincial  government, 
and  it  is  evident  that  you  have  been  considered  in  this 
light.”  Galt,  indignant  at  this  acceptance  of  Maitland’s 
misrepresentations  at  their  face  value,  without  inquiry, 
demanded  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  when  and  where 
he  had  ever  interfered  in  politics.  Strachan  was  soon  in¬ 
volved,  and  the  accomplished  letter-writers  carried  on  a 
triangular  duel,  each  letter  more  formal  and  more  frigid 
than  the  last.18 

With  Galt  matters  had  now  come  to  an  open  breach. 
This  worried  him  little:  it  was  never  a  man’s  enmity  he 
feared,  but  the  loss  of  a  friend’s  good  opinion.  In  any 
event,  Maitland  was  soon  to  be  recalled  for  his  injudicious 
conduct  in  the  Forsyth  case,  and  his  successor,  Sir  John 
Colborne,  proved  a  man  of  more  rugged  sense  and  friend¬ 
ly  spirit.  The  abiding  difficulty  lay  in  the  attitude  of  the 
directors.  In  normal  times  the  flurry  over  the  Maitland 
episode  would  soon  have  passed.  But  the  times  were  not 

16Canadian  Archives,  Q  Series,  346-1. 
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normal.  English  financial  circles  were  still  overwhelmed 
by  depression,  and  many  shareholders  who  had  paid 
£12.  10  (or  12|  per  cent ,) ,  were  unwilling  to  meet  further 
calls,  and  were  transferring  their  holdings  for  nominal 
sums.  Negotiation®  were  set  on  foot  with  the  Colonial 
Office  for  cancelling  the  Company’s  contract  and  giving 
back  some  or  all  of  the  lands.  There  was  evidence  also 
of  an  intention  on  the  part  of  some  insiders  to  manipulate 
the  market  so  as  to  buy  in  later.  In  these  circumstances 
shareholders  and  directors  alike  were  desirous  to  cut 
down  expenditures  to  the  lowest  possible  limit,  and  prone 
to  criticize  every  action  which  did  not  bring  in  immediate 
returns.  Galt  was  restricted  still  further  in  his  financial 
discretion,  and  a  waspish  accountant  was  sent  out  as 
much  to  check  as  to  aid  the  Superintendent.  Reports  of 
Galt’s  alleged  extravagance  soon  poured  in  to  London. 
He  had  little  difficulty  in  showing  that  the  total  expendi¬ 
ture  had  been  well  within  the  limits  originally  contem¬ 
plated,  that  in  the  judgment  of  expert  observers  it  had 
been  well  directed,  and  that  so  far  as  the  outlay  at  Guelph 
was  concerned,  against  which  criticism  was  chiefly  di¬ 
rected,  it  had  already  been  more  than  justified  by  the 
advance  in  the  value  of  adjoining  lands.  But  it  was  in 
vain  to  reason.  In  the  prevailing  depression  the  success 
of  the  scheme  seemed  more  than  doubtful.  The  directors 
desired  a  scapegoat,  and  when  Galt,  in  the  spring  of  1829, 
sailed  for  London  to  confer  with  them,  leaving  his  family 
behind  him,  it  was  only  to  find  that  the  order  for  his  re¬ 
call  had  already  been  sent  and  that  his  case  had  been 
prejudged.  The  government  declined  to  make  the 
changes  in  the  contract  desired.  The  shareholders  de¬ 
cided  to  make  the  best  of  their  bargain,  and  soon  that 
best  proved  good  indeed.  Settlers  began  to  pour  in,  the 
proprietors  reaped  where  they  and  their  manager  had 
sowed,  and  by  1833  the  stock  of  the  Canada  Company, 
with  only  17  per  cent  paid  for,  was  selling  at  55  per  cent 
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premium,  the  most  buoyant  security  in  the  London  mar¬ 
ket,  and  all  this  without  any  material  change  in  the  system 
which  their  first  Superintendent  had  established.17 

Galt  was  vindicated,  but  his  vindication  came  too  late. 
His  days  in  Canada  were  over.  His  interest  in  the  coun¬ 
try  did  not  cease,  however,  and  his  influence  upon  its 
development  proved  permanent  and  helpful.  There  had 
been  mistakes  and  misfortunes.  The  faction  and  intrigue 
of  parish  politics,  the  irritable  high-mightiness  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor,  the  impatience  of  the  directors  for 
immediate  dividends,  their  lack  of  interest  in  the  country 
and  lack  of  knowledge  of  its  affairs,  their  unwillingness 
to  give  a  free  hand  to  the  man  who  had  both  knowledge 
and  interest,  prevented  the  full  measure  of  harmony  and 
success  that  under  happier  auspices  might  have  been 
attained.  Nor  was  Galt  himself  without  his  share  of 
responsibility.  Every  man  meets  his  fate  half  way,  and 
had  it  not  been  for  his  sensitive,  brooding  temperament, 
he  would  have  found  a  smoother  path.  But  these  traits 
were  only  the  defects  of  his  qualities,  the  overflowing  of 
the  very  imagination  which  enabled  him  to  see  farther 
and  plan  more  wisely  than  his  more  stolid  fellows. 

For  he  had  seen  far  and  planned  wisely,  and  short  as 
was  his  stay  in  Canada,  his  place  in  its  history  is  secure. 
He  had  conceived  and  carried  through  the  organization 
of  a  company  which  at  a  stroke  had  doubled  the  revenues 
of  the  province  and  provided  funds  for  much-needed  de¬ 
velopment.  His  scheme  of  emigration  brought  to  Canada 
some  of  the  best  stock  that  has  ever  gone  to  its  making. 

17  “Every  day  confirms  the  soundness  of  my  undertakings  in 
the  Upper  Province,  and  the  Company  have  pocketed  above  £300,000 
through  my  instrumentality — putting  out  of  question  the  good  done 
to  Canada,  and  the  relief  there  granted  to  the  poor  of  this  country. 
When  I  went  out  as  Commissioner,  the  circulating  medium  did  not 
amount  to  £72,000;  and  last  year  upwards  of  300,000  sovereigns 
were  lodged  in  the  Bank  of  Upper  Canada.” — Galt  to  D.  M.  Moir, 
April  23,  1833;  Memoir,  p.  xcvii. 
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His  policy  of  making  road-building  precede  and  facilitate 
settlement  and  his  plans  for  collecting  the  produce  of  the 
settlers  were  eminently  practical  and  helpful.  If  the 
Company  in  later  days  became  a  passive  receiver  of  un¬ 
earned  increment  and  incurred  the  hostility  of  a  large 
section  of  the  province,  the  responsibility  lay  upon  those 
who  lacked  the  vision  and  the  sympathy  of  the  founder. 


The  remaining  years  of  his  life  were  few  and  full  of 
sorrows.  He  had  come  back  broken  in  health  and  broken 
in  fortunes.  Shortly  before  leaving  Canada  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  severe  spinal  shock  as  the  result  of  a  fall  in  the 
forest;  no  serious  effects  were  felt  immediately,  but  after 
his  return  to  London  he  had  a  slight  touch  of  paralysis 
and  was  rarely  free  from  nervous  trouble.  Yet  his  spirit 
was  unbroken.  He  turned  again  to  his  pen,  and  Lawrie 
Todd  and  Bogle  Corbett,  The  Member  and  The  Radical, 
and  The  Life  of  Lord  Byron  were  only  the  more  notable  of 
the  works  that  were  issued  in  the  next  three  years.  He 
wrote  rapidly  and  naturally,  sending  sheet  after  sheet  to 
the  press  as  he  composed  it.  For  a  short  time  in  1830  he 
edited  The  London  Courier,  the  Tory  evening  newspaper, 
but  though  a  life-long  Tory,  he  found  partisan  writing 
little  to  his  taste,  and  resigned  the  post. 

Writing  could  not  content  him  long,  whatever  fame  or 
financial  fortune  it  brought.  The  reviving  fortunes  of  the 
Canada  Company  soon  gave  rise  to  other  projects  for 
colonial  land  speculation.  Galt  was  seized  again  with  the 
promoter’s  fever.  He  negotiated  with  his  friend  Edward 
Ellice  for  the  purchase  of  his  splendid  seigniory  in  Lower 
Canada,  and  for  a  time  associated  himself  with  a  Liver¬ 
pool  syndicate  seeking  New  Brunswick  lands.  He  finally 
abandoned  both  projects  in  favor  of  a  plan  for  purchasing 
Crown  Lands  in  the  Eastern  Townships,  and  succeeded  in 
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1831  in  organizing  the  British  American  Land  Company, 
of  which  he  was  appointed  provisional  secretary. 

With  unquenchable  optimism  Galt  looked  forward  to  a 
new  course  of  active  business  life.  His  hopes  were 
doomed  to  disappointment ;  the  body  was  not  equal  to  the 
spirit.  Though  only  fifty-two,  he  was  already  old.  Car¬ 
lyle,  with  a  rare  good  word,  thus  records  in  his  journal 
at  the  time :  “Galt  looks  old,  is  deafish ;  has  the  air  of  a 
sedate  Greenock  burgher;  mouth  indicating  sly  humour 
and  self-satisfaction ;  the  eyes,  old  and  without  lashes, 
gave  me  a  sort  of  wae  interest  for  him.  .  .  Said  little, 
but  that  little  peaceable,  clear  and  gutmiithig.  Wish  to 
see  him  again,”  and  later,  “a  broad  gawsie  Greenockman, 
old-growing,  loveable  with  pity.”  His  illness  grew  upon 
him;  in  1832  he  was  stricken  with  paralysis,  and  forced 
to  abandon  his  business  plans.  Yet,  crippled  and  lame, 
sometimes  blinded  and  unable  to  hold  a  pen,  he  kept  to 
his  appointed  tasks,  dictating  tale  after  tale  and  essay 
after  essay.  His  rambling  Autobiography  and  his  Liter¬ 
ary  Miscellanies  were  put  together  in  the  fitful  intervals 
of  relief  from  pain. 

To  few  men  could  inaction  be  more  unwelcome.  His 
busy  brain  kept  devising  ever  fresh  projects,  and  brood¬ 
ing  over  past  endeavors.  He  burned  to  prove  to  all  men 
the  practical  capacity  that  was  in  him.  Yet  with  all  his 
baffled  eagerness  he  kept  cheerful  and  courageous  to  the 
end,  kindly  and  considerate  of  others  as  ever,  and  too 
proud  to  complain  even  of  the  fortune  that  had  dowered 
him  only  too  diversely  and  tempted  him  in  too  many  paths. 
After  he  removed  from  London  to  his  sister’s  in  Green¬ 
ock,  in  1834,  his  weakness  and  sufferings  increased,  but 
even  the  long,  dreary  years  of  pain  could  not  break  down 
the  firmness  and  equanimity  of  this  finely-tempered  spirit. 
The  end  came  on  April  11th,  1839. 

Yet  not  the  end.  His  work  lived  after  him,  and  to  the 
land  of  his  chief  interest  he  gave  his  three  sons  to  carry 
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on  the  work  he  had  been  compelled  to  abandon.  “John 
and  Thomas  have  sailed  for  Canada,”  he  writes  his  friend 
Dr.  Moir,  “and  you  cannot  imagine  how  much  this  event 
disconcerts  me.”  .  .  .  “Alexander  is  by  this  time  on 
the  Atlantic.  He  has  received  an  appointment  in  the 
New  Company  and,  with  the  accountant,  was  ordered  off 
on  the  shortest  possible  notice.  I  was  not  prepared  for 
such  haste;  for  since  I  found  myself  useless,  I  have  been 
making  arrangements  to  go  also  in  the  course  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  to  Canada,  where  the  boys  are,  and  Alexander  was 
looked  to  as  a  standing  in  the  voyage.  What  effect  it 
may  have  on  my  ultimate  determinations,  I  cannot  say.  I 
am  only  yet  sensible  to  his  absence.”  18 

That  voyage  so  sanguinely  dreamed  never  came.  How 
Alexander  proved  “a  standing”  to  his  father’s  name  and 
to  the  land  of  his  adoption,  is  the  subject  of  these  after 
chapters.  ! 


18Memoir,  pp.  xcvii,  ciii;  1833-1834. 
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The  British  American  Land  Company 

The  Call  of  Canada — The  British  American  Land  Company — Galt 
and  the  Company’s  Policy — Galt  as  Commissioner — The  Suc¬ 
cess  of  his  Policy. 

OF  the  three  sons  John  Galt  gave  to  Canada,  Alexander 
was  the  youngest.  The  eldest,  himself  John,  entered 
the  service  of  the  Canada  Company,  became  Registrar  of 
Huron  County,  with  headquarters  at  Goderich,  and  died 
at  a  comparatively  early  age.  Thomas  Galt,  the  second 
son,  came  out  to  Canada  for  the  second  time  in  the  autumn 
of  1833,  entering  the  service  of  the  Canada  Company  at 
Little  York.  After  six  years’  office  experience,  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  law  his  life  work,  and  entered  the  office  of 
William  Henry  Draper,  shortly  afterwards  premier  of 
the  province.  When  Mr.  Draper  became  Attorney-General 
for  Upper  Canada,  Thomas  Galt,  as  chief  clerk,  was  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  task  of  preparing  the  indictments,  a  task 
that  gave  him  an  insight  into  the  technicalities  of  the  cri¬ 
minal  pleading  of  those  days  which  was  later  to  stand  him 
in  good  stead  in  practice.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1845. 
His  practice  grew  rapidly,  particularly  when  the  railway 
building  era  quickened  speculation  and  promotion,  though 
he  always  took  a  leading  place  in  criminal  as  well  as  civil 
practice.  He  was  a  partner  for  a  time  with  John  Ross, 
and  later  with  John  Crawford,  both  well-known  figures  in 
the  life  of  the  province.  In  1855  he  was  elected  a  Bencher 
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of  the  Law  Society  of  Upper  Canada  and  three  years  later 
was  appointed  a  Queen’s  Counsel.  Thomas  Galt 
became  a  puisne  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
in  1869  and  Chief  Justice  in  1887,  attaining  the  honor 
of  knighthood  the  following  year.  As  a  contemporary, 
J.  C.  Dent,  observes,  his  “excellent  abilities,  fine  presence, 
and  remarkably  prepossessing  manner”  long  gave  him  a 
leading  place  in  the  life  of  the  province. 

Alexander  Tilloch  Galt  was  born  in  Chelsea,  London, 
September  6th,  1817.  Of  his  early  boyhood  there  are 
few  records:  happy  the  boys  that  have  no  history.  It 
was  largely  for  the  sake  of  his  growing  family  that  his 
father  removed  in  1823  from  London  to  Eskgrove,  near 
Edinburgh.  Five  years  later  came  the  great  adventure: 
John  Galt,  looking  forward  to  years  of  successful  work 
as  the  Canada  Company’s  Commissioner,  had  sent  for  his 
family  to  join  him.  The  prospect  was  hailed  with  de¬ 
light  by  the  three  boys,  who  talked  all  day  and  dreamed 
all  night  of  bears  and  Indians  and  forest  trails.  The  slow 
journey  across  the  Atlantic,  the  honors  showered  upon 
the  famous  author  and  his  family  in  New  York,  the  jour¬ 
ney  by  steamboat  and  barge  up  the  Hudson  and  the  Erie 
Canal  to  Lockport,  were  all  sources  of  keen  delight  to  the 
expectant  youngsters.  A  halt  was  made  at  Burlington 
Bay,  but  early  in  the  summer  Mrs.  Galt  went  on  to  the 
Priory  in  Guelph,  while  the  three  boys  were  sent  to  the 
school  of  Mr.  Braithwaite,  in  Chambly,  Lower  Canada. 
Two  years  later  they  were  recalled  to  join  their  father  in 
England,  and  it  seemed  that  the  brief  Canadian  episode 
was  over. 

In  London  the  chief  associations  and  interests  of  the 
family  were  literary,  and  for  a  time  it  appeared  probable 
that  it  would  be  the  man  of  letters  rather  than  the  man 
of  business  in  John  Galt  who  would  live  again  in  his  sons. 
Tom  and  Aleck  wrote  in  1830,  when  one  was  fifteen  and 
the  other  thirteen,  the  tale  which  appears,  scarcely  re- 
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vised,  in  Bogle  Corbett,  and  the  younger  boy,  a  year  or 
two  later,  had  the  honor  of  seeing  a  story  all  his  own 
appearing  in  Fraser’s  Magazine,  then  in  the  full  flush  of 
its  success.  But  these  first  flights  were  not  continued. 
Opportunities  for  business  careers  developed,  and  all 
three  sons  seized  them.  The  literary  facility  and  the 
power  of  lucid,  straightforward  narrative  which  Alexan¬ 
der  inherited  stood  him  in  good  stead  in  both  his  commer¬ 
cial  and  his  political  career,  but  it  never  tempted  him  to 
make  literature  an  end  in  itself.  It  was  to  be  business 
and  politics,  not  business  and  literature,  which  were  to 
divide  the  interest  of  the  younger  Galt. 

Early  in  March,  1835,  Alexander  Galt  sailed  for  Que¬ 
bec,  to  take  up  his  work  in  the  head  office  of  the  new 
Land  Company  at  Sherbrooke. 

From  the  outset  his  fortunes  were  closely  linked  with 
those  of  the  Eastern  Townships,  the  vast  undeveloped 
territory  which  lay  between  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
American  border  and  between  the  Richelieu  and  the 
Chaudiere.1  They  were  the  field  of  the  operations  of  the 
Land  Company  in  which  his  business  training  began  and 
his  first  success  was  achieved.  It  was  with  the  object  of 
developing  the  Townships  that  he  was  induced  to  take  up 
the  building  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Atlantic  Railroad, 
and  thus  entered  upon  his  railroad  career.  And  it  was 
also  the  interests  of  the  Township  and  of  the  Company 
which  first  led  him  into  politics,  as  it  was  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  the  Townships  field  which  throughout  shaped  his 
political  career. 

Early  French  settlement  in  Canada  had  clung  close  to 

xThe  land  granted  by  the  British  authorities  in  Quebec,  after 
the  abandonment  of  the  seigniorial  basis  of  bestowing  land,  was 
surveyed  into  townships,  each  containing  from  5,400  to  6,000  acres. 
Those  on  the  Upper  Ottawa  were  known  as  the  Western,  and  those 
south  of  the  St.  Lawrence  as  the  Eastern  Townships. 
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sea  and  river  bank.  The  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  tempted  far  the  adventurous  furtrader  and  the  dar¬ 
ing  priest,  and  all  along  their  length,  from  Tadoussac  to 
Sandwich  and  from  Duquesne  to  New  Orleans,  outposts 
were  planted  and  stakes  driven  for  the  empire  of  the 
future.  When  British  rule  began  in  Quebec,  the  lands  on 
the  south  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  along  the  Riche¬ 
lieu  had  been  granted  in  seigniories,  and  a  continuous 
white-cottaged  street  stretched  for  scores  of  leagues  along 
the  river  banks.  Ten  miles  back,  the  land  was  wilderness. 
This  inland  wilderness  was  not,  like  the  river  lands,  a  flat 
plain,  but  a  rolling,  densely-wooded  country,  thickly  net¬ 
ted  by  rivers  rich  in  power  sites  but  of  little  use  for  navi¬ 
gation,  and  bordered  by  forbidding  swamps.  It  was 
destined  to  prove  unsurpassed  for  pasturage  and  stock 
and  dairy  farming,  rich  in  minerals,  and  a  natural  manu¬ 
facturing  centre.  But  its  time  had  not  yet  come.  The 
land  policy  adopted  had  been  such  as  to  deter  rather  than 
to  encourage  its  development. 

Lower  Canada  had  fared  no  more  successfully  than 
Upper  Canada  in  disposing  of  its  vast  heritage  of  land. 
Under  the  French  regime,  eight  million  acres  had  been 
granted  in  seigniories,  whose  holders  were  bound  to  con¬ 
cede  small  areas  to  any  applicant,  subject  to  certain  dues, 
fines  and  services.  After  1763,  experiments  were  made 
in  granting  land  both  under  seigniorial  tenure  and  in  free 
and  common  socage,  subject  to  no  conditions.  It  was, 
however,  in  the  period  between  the  passing  of  the  Con¬ 
stitutional  Act  in  1791  and  the  establishment  of  a  sale 
system  in  1826  that  the  bulk  of  the  land  still  available 
was  disposed  of.  Crown  and  Clergy  reserves  were  allo¬ 
cated;  loyalists,  militiamen  who  had  served  in  the  wars 
of  the  Revolution  or  of  1812,  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 
British  army,  were  given  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres ; 
a  generous  governor  was  rewarded  for  his  lavishness  by 
a  grant  of  48,000  acres,  while  each  member  of  his  Execu- 
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tive  Council  received  12,000.  The  distinctive  Townships 
method,  however,  was  the  evasion  of  the  rule  limiting 
single  grants  to  1200  acres,  by  the  system  of  leader  and 
associates,  which  prevailed  from  1791  to  1806,  whereby 
ten  to  forty  men  for  a  slight  consideration  lent  their 
names  to  some  person  of  influence,  reconveying  to  him 
the  lands  nominally  allotted  to  themselves.  After  1814 
the  location  ticket  system  was  adopted,  the  patent  being 
withheld  until  proof  of  clearing  four  acres  of  land  and 
erecting  a  house  had  been  accepted.  Then  in  1826  a  be¬ 
lated  system  of  sale  was  set  up,  and  three  years  later  the 
Clergy  Reserves,  so  far  as  already  allocated,  were  also 
put  on  the  market. 

Settlement  lagged  far  behind  disposal.  The  militia¬ 
men  and  discharged  soldiers  to  whom  free  grants  were 
made,  wearied  by  the  red-tape  routine  of  application,  or 
daunted  by  the  difficulty  of  reaching  the  isolated  lands 
assigned  them,  sold  their  rights  to  land-jobbers  for  a 
song:  the  system,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Durham’s  Com¬ 
missioners,  led  to  “the  maximum  of  injury  to  the  province, 
with  the  minimum  of  benefit  to  the  militiamen.”  Except 
on  the  southern  border,  where  American  settlers  made 
bona  fide  applications,  scarcely  one  of  the  landholders  who 
had  acquired  vast  estates  by  the  leader  and  associate  de¬ 
vice  made  any  attempt  to  fulfil  the  meagre  settlement 
requirements.  Even  the  location  ticket  scheme,  adopted 
with  the  express  purpose  of  compelling  occupation,  was 
evaded  in  the  spirit  by  fulfilling  the  letter:  four  acres  of 
timber  were  burnt  off,  a  shack  raised,  no  cultivation 
undertaken,  and  four  acres  of  scrub  growth  left  as  the 
net  result.  Of  one  hundred  and  five  proprietors  of  Town¬ 
ships  lands  who  in  1838  possessed  between  them  1,300,000 
acres,  only  six  lived  on  their  properties,  and  many  lived 
beyond  the  province  entirely.  A  Court  of  Escheat  was 
established,  but  political  influence  prevented  it  from  de¬ 
claring  a  single  acre  forfeited,  and  with  the  passing  of 
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time  the  claims  were  recognized  in  spite  of  the  failure  to 
fulfil  conditions.  Only  on  the  southern  border,  where 
American  purchasers  or  squatters  were  pushing  in,  was 
settlement  progressing — in  the  very  section  where,  ironi¬ 
cally  enough,  the  provincial  authorities,  after  the  war  of 
1812,  had  fatuously  attempted  to  discourage  settlement, 
in  the  hope  of  keeping  a  barrier  of  wilderness  against 
republican  contagion.  Surveys  were  inaccurate,  titles 
clouded,  absentee  owners  beyond  the  knowledge  or  reach 
of  the  intending  settler.  The  Clergy  Reserves  long  were 
wolf  preserves.  Roads  were  few,  badly  built  and  worse 
maintained :  the  scattered  settlers  had  neither  the  means 
nor  the  municipal  machinery  for  improvement.  Fre¬ 
quently  residents  on  the  border,  desiring  to  go  to  their 
county  town  or  even  to  church,  found  it  necessary  to  cross 
into  Vermont,  use  its  local  tax-built  roads,  and  then  strike 
north  again.  And  still  the  great  proprietors  of  the  Town¬ 
ships  lands  persisted  in  their  dog-in-the-manger  policy.2 
In  their  grasping  for  unearned  increment  they  had  over¬ 
shot  the  mark :  the  waste  lands  were  too  great  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  and  too  direct  a  barrier  against  the 
development  of  the  rest  of  the  province,  to  receive  any 
rapid  increase  in  value  from  the  labors  of  the  few  scat¬ 
tered  pioneers. 

2  “I  am  the  proprietor  of  about  50,000  acres  of  wild  land  in 
this  province,  but  the  conviction  has  long  been  pressing  upon  my 
mind  that  I  and  other  large  holders  were  unwittingly  illustrating 
the  fable  of  the  dog  in  the  manger;  and  this  not  only  in  a  direct 
sense,  as  regards  the  immediate  profit  or  loss  from  the  lands  but 
indirectly  also,  as  the  general  interests  of  the  Province  must  suffer 
through  a  mistaken  or  vicious  system  of  managing  the  wilderness 
lands.  .  .  .  Twenty  years  ago  or  thereabouts  I  purchased  wild 
land  at  what  was  then  considered  a  low  price,  in  the  natural  hope 
that  it  would  be  gradually  increasing  in  value;  so  far,  however, 
from  realizing  this  expectation,  I  now  find,  after  the  lapse  of  so 
many  years  (when  the  accumulated  interest  on  the  money  invested 
has  increased  the  cost  of  the  land  150  per  cent.),  I  say  I  find  that 
I  could  not  if  compelled  to  sell  this  land,  obtain  more  for  it  than 
it  originally  cost  me.” — T.  A.  Stayner,  Evidence  before  the  Com¬ 
missioners  of  Crown  Lands  and  Emigration,  1838,  p.  65.  (Appen¬ 
dix  B,  Lord  Durham’s  Report.) 
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Such  was  the  situation  in  the  Eastern  Townships  when 
John  Galt  and  his  London  associates  organized  the  British 
American  Land  Company.  By  its  charter  the  Company 
was  authorized  to  acquire  lands  in  all  the  British  North 
American  Colonies,  but  its  operations  were  actually  con¬ 
fined  to  Lower  Canada.  After  long  negotiations  between 
Galt  and  Lord  Howick  (afterwards  Earl  Grey),  an  agree¬ 
ment  was  concluded  with  his  successor  in  the  Colonial 
Office,  Lord  Stanley,  in  December,  1833.  It  provided  for 
the  purchase  of  251,336  acres  of  Crown  Reserves,  and 
other  Crown  property  not  so  designated,  in  the  Counties 
of  Sherbrooke,  Shefford  and  Stanstead,  and  of  an  unsur¬ 
veyed  tract  known  as  the  St.  Francis  Territory,  in  the 
southeast  corner  of  the  province,  between  Lake  Megantic 
and  the  St.  Francis  river,  supposed  to  contain  596,325 
acres.  For  this  area  the  Company  agreed  to  pay  £120,000, 
in  ten  annual  instalments;  half  this  amount  might,  how¬ 
ever,  be  diverted  to  the  construction  of  roads,  bridges, 
and  other  improvements,  if  sanctioned  by  the  provincial 
government.  By  subsequent  purchase  of  Clergy  Reserves 
and  waste  lands  of  private  owners  the  Company  added 
nearly  four  hundred  thousand  acres  to  its  domains. 

The  coming  of  the  Company  was  welcomed  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  settlers  in  the  Townships  and  the  holders  of 
wild  lands,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  introduce  the  capital 
and  build  the  roads  so  sorely  needed.  The  French-speak¬ 
ing  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada,  or  at 
least  their  representatives  in  the  Assembly,  looked  upon 
the  Company  with  very  different  eyes.  They  objected 
strongly  to  the  disposal  of  huge  areas  of  land  by  the  Colo¬ 
nial  Office,  without  the  knowledge  or  sanction  of  the  Leg¬ 
islative  Assembly;  they  objected  to  the  revenues  accruing 
from  the  sale  being  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  Crown,  thus 
freeing  it  from  the  check  imposed  by  the  Assembly’s  con¬ 
trol  of  the  purse.  They  feared  that  the  new  Company, 
with  its  headquarters  in  the  United  Kingdom,  would  pro- 
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ceed  to  swamp  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  province  by  hosts 
of  English-speaking  settlers.  Papineau  hotly  taunted  the 
American-born  inhabitants  of  the  Townships  that  “having 
forsaken  the  country  of  their  birth,  they  were  now  ready 
to  sell  the  country  of  their  adoption.”  The  Assembly 
voted  an  address  to  the  King,  setting  forth  its  objections 
at  length.  The  Legislative  Council  thereupon  adopted 
resolutions  strongly  favoring  the  plan,  and  the  Company 
was  fairly  launched  upon  the  stormy  sea  of  Canadian 
politics  and  racial  strife. 

In  1835,  with  £300,000  subscribed  and  15  per  cent 
called,  the  Company  set  vigorously  to  work.  John 
Fraser  was  appointed  Commissioner.  Three  chief  centres 
of  activity  were  chosen.  Sherbrooke,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Magog  and  the  St.  Francis,  was  made  the  headquar¬ 
ters  of  the  Company.  Victoria,  in  Bury  Township,  in  the 
St.  Francis  Territory,  became  the  centre  of  the  settlement 
activities  in  the  main  tract.  Port  St.  Francis,  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  at  the  foot  of  Lake  St.  Peter,  was  designed  as 
the  port  of  entry  to  the  whole  district,  a  future  rival  of 
Quebec  and  Montreal.  Roads  were  built  from  Port  St. 
Francis  to  Richmond  and  to  Sherbrooke,  and  from  Sher¬ 
brooke  to  Victoria.  Wharves  and  warehouses  were  built 
at  Port  St.  Francis,  whilst  grist  mills,  saw  mills  and  ash- 
eries  were  set  up  within  the  Territory. 

Meanwhile  the  Company  had  laid  broad  and  seemingly 
generous  plans  to  attract  settlers  from  across  the  ocean. 
Agents  were  appointed  at  Quebec  and  Montreal  to  en¬ 
deavor  to  divert  to  the  Townships  the  hosts  of  immigrants 
who  were  wont  to  push  on  to  Upper  Canada  or  the  west¬ 
ern  states.  They  were  promised  comparatively  easy 
terms  of  payment,  one-fifth  down  and  the  balance  in  three 
annual  instalments.  Provisions  sufficient  to  carry  them 
through  the  first  winter  were  advanced.  The  Company 
was  ready,  for  a  consideration,  to  help  clear  their  land 
and  build  their  log  houses.  Work  was  promised  on  the 
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roads  and  other  improvements.  By  the  end  of  the  first 
year  in  which  actual  settlement  was  undertaken,  1836, 
over  three  hundred  families  were  settled  at  Victoria,  oc¬ 
cupying  23,000  acres,  while  10,000  acres  had  been  sold  in 
other  districts.  The  price  secured  had  averaged  nearly 
three  times  the  wholesale  rate  paid  by  the  Company,  so 
that  financial  returns  seemed  promising.  And  as  for  the 
country,  Lord  Glenelg’s  Commissioners,  after  actual  in¬ 
vestigation  in  1836,  were  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  it 
had  made  a  good  bargain,  and  that  the  Company  was 
effecting  much  good. 

The  appearance  of  prosperity  was  short-lived.  The  op¬ 
position  of  the  Assembly  thwarted  many  of  the  Company’s 
endeavors.  The  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  in  1837  fright¬ 
ened  off  the  better  class  of  British  immigrants.  The 
works  of  improvement  were  suspended,  and  with  them 
stopped  the  stream  of  new-comers  dependent  upon  them 
for  subsistence.  The  majority  of  the  settlers  already  se¬ 
cured  failed  to  meet  their  instalments  or  departed  deep 
in  the  Company’s  debt.  Many  of  the  Company’s  agents 
in  the  St.  Francis  Territory  neglected  their  accounts  and 
pilfered  the  stores.  Too  much  capital  had  been  sunk  in 
Sherbrooke  land  and  industries.  The  outlook  was  disas¬ 
trous.  Early  in  1838  the  Company  petitioned  the  Colo¬ 
nial  Secretary  that  they  had  already  expended  £176,000 
and  were  under  obligations  for  nearly  £90,000  more, 
while  in  return  they  had  made  permanent  sales  to  the 
extent  of  only  £4,500,  and  had  realized  only  one-third 
even  of  this  amount.  They  craved  remission  of  interest 
on  the  amount  still  due,  and  five  years’  suspension  of  the 
payment  of  further  instalments  of  the  principal. 


In  all  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  Company’s  affairs  and 
in  the  political  excitement  of  these  years,  young  Galt  had 
been  a  watchful  but  quiet  observer.  He  mastered  thor- 
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oughly  the  routine  tasks  assigned  him,  laying  a  solid 
basis  for  that  grasp  of  commercial  forms  and  insight  into 
intricate  financial  relations  which  always  impressed  his 
fellows.  In  1840,  he  was  given  his  first  independent  com¬ 
mission,  the  task  of  collecting  from  the  St.  Francis  set¬ 
tlers  the  long  overdue  debts  for  the  provisions  advanced 
on  their  first  settlement.  His  report  to  the  Commissioner 
soon  made  it  clear  that  the  young  man  of  twenty-three 
had  a  power  of  going  direct  to  the  heart  of  a  difficulty,  a 
fertility  of  resource,  and  a  quiet  assurance  of  power 
which  marked  him  out  as  the  only  man  who  could  save 
the  situation  for  the  Company. 

After  reporting  the  arrangements  made  to  cancel  or 
renew  the  provision  obligations,  Galt  proceeded  to  review 
the  whole  situation  in  the  St.  Francis  district  and  to  sug¬ 
gest  changes  in  the  Company’s  policy.  Sales  had  practi¬ 
cally  ceased,  reaching  less  than  £1,000  the  preceding  year; 
and  now  a  tax  on  wild  lands  was  threatened,  which,  even 
at  a  half  penny  per  acre,  would  amount  to  £2,500  a  year. 
As  for  the  sales  already  made  and  the  settlements  effected, 
Galt  drew  a  dark  but  not  exaggerated  picture.  The  bulk 
of  the  settlers  secured  had  been  “  brought  up  under  the 
English  poor  laws,”  and  had  little  veracity  or  adaptabil¬ 
ity.  The  expenditure  of  a  great  amount  of  capital  in 
making  roads,  bridges,  and  mills,  and  in  introducing  and 
supporting  these  pauper  immigrants,  had  brought  about 
a  hectic  prosperity,  followed  by  a  sweeping  reaction. 
Many  of  the  immigrants  were  gone  and  their  debts  with 
them ;  more  would  follow ;  few  who  remained  could  meet 
their  pressing  obligations  to  the  Company.  The  roads 
made  at  such  vast  outlay  were  falling  into  ruin;  many 
were  actually  impassable — grown  up  with  bushes  four 
feet  high.  Victoria,  on  which  so  many  thousands  of 
pounds  had  been  spent,  was  deserted  by  all  but  one  fam¬ 
ily.  The  saw  mill  was  idle.  At  Gould  the  storehouses 
were  falling  to  ruins.  At  Robinson  only  four  families 
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remained,  including  the  agent;  the  tavern  keeper  had 
departed  in  despair,  the  blacksmith’s  forge  was  silent,  the 
grist  mills  on  which  over  £1,000  had  been  spent  were  in 
bad  order,  the  pearl  ashery  in  ruins. 

For  the  future,  the  young  observer  calmly  recommend¬ 
ed  a  complete  change  in  the  directors’  policy,  as  to  both 
men  and  methods.  There  could  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind 
of  any  person  acquainted  with  settling  in  the  woods  that 
British  pauper  immigrants  were  helpless  when  left  to 
their  own  unaided  judgment.  To  give  a  new  settlement 
a  fair  chance,  a  large  proportion  of  the  pioneers  should 
be  Americans  or  Anglo-Canadians;  many  of  this  class 
were  now  in  the  Townships,  anxious  to  push  on  some¬ 
where.  Some  had  means,  others  none,  but  any  able- 
bodied  man  going  with  nothing  but  his  axe  into  the  woods 
would  make  a  more  valuable  settler  than  nineteen  out  of 
twenty  of  those  already  in  St.  Francis.  Further,  the 
methods  of  payment  should  be  changed.  The  present 
practice  of  requiring  the  settler  to  pay  one-fifth  of  the 
purchase  price  down,  and  the  balance  in  rapid  instal¬ 
ments,  deprived  him  of  funds  badly  needed  for  the 
support  of  his  family  and  the  cultivation  of  his  land. 
Instead,  the  Company  should  adopt  a  still  more  extensive 
credit  system,  throwing  open  their  lands  to  any  who  ap¬ 
peared  likely  settlers,  at  the  current  value,  interest  only 
to  be  paid  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  and  thereafter 
the  principal  in  easy  instalments.  Incidentally,  this  would 
mean  that  the  Company  would  turn  a  large  area  of  land 
liable  to  the  proposed  wild  land  tax  into  a  revenue- 
producing  asset. 

As  for  the  present  settlers,  the  only  means  of  saving 
the  Company’s  interests  was  to  take  payment  for  land 
and  services  in  labor,  and  apply  this  labor  to  the  building 
of  public  works  accepted  by  the  Government  as  part  of 
the  purchase  price,  and  of  grist  mills  and  asheries  at 
Gould,  which  was  much  better  adapted  than  Victoria  as 
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headquarters  of  the  district.  The  final  recommendation 
in  this  sweeping  review  was  that  in  view  of  the  emer¬ 
gency  and  of  the  numerous  daily  calls  requiring  prompt 
decision,  it  was  essential  that  the  Commissioner  should 
be  given  a  free  hand :  the  Court  of  Directors  must  by  this 
time  have  learned  that  the  Company’s  interests  would  be 
safe  in  his  discretion. 

The  report  did  not  lead  to  immediate  results.  Before 
deciding  on  the  best  method  of  carrying  on  the  Company’s 
affairs,  the  directors  had  to  decide  whether  they  would 
go  on  at  all.  Negotiations  were  opened  for  the  resump¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  or  part  of  the  lands  acquired  from  the 
Crown,  while  alternative  proposals  for  relief  from  inter¬ 
est  or  postponement  of  instalments  were  pressed  both  in 
London  and  in  Kingston. 

It  was  clear  by  this  time  that  the  business  of  a  land 
company  was  far  from  being  the  certain  and  speedy  road 
to  wealth  it  had  seemed.  Land  could  indeed  be  bought 
for  three  or  four  shillings  an  acre,  but  it  was  not  land  in 
England,  but  land  in  the  heart  of  an  American  wilder¬ 
ness,  requiring  time  and  patience  and  ability  to  develop. 
Millions  of  acres  in  Upper  Canada  and1  in  the  states  of  the 
middle  west  were  being  thrown  on  the  same  bargain  coun¬ 
ter.  Costly  roads  must  be  built  and  maintained,  to  take 
the  settlers  in  and  bring  their  produce  out.  Unexpected 
political  disturbances  and  racial  jealousies  must  be  faced. 
The  cumulative  attraction,  to  prospective  immigrants,  of 
friends  established  in  the  western  sections  must  be  over¬ 
come.  Values  would  rise  in  time,  but  in  time  interest  on 
the  capital  invested  would  also  mount  and  the  cost  of  the 
establishment  would  eat  into  possible  profits.  If  incre¬ 
ment  of  value  was  to  be  secured,  it  would  have  to  be 
earned. 

Matters  went  from  bad  to  worse.  In  1841,  only  400  of 
the  28,000  immigrants  who  landed  at  Quebec  could  be 
diverted  to  the  whole  Eastern  Townships.  The  sale  of 
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land  was  under  1,500  acres  and  did  not  even  meet  the 
cost  of  the  Canadian  establishment.  A  new  calamity  was 
threatened  in  the  imposition  of  a  tax  of  a  penny  an  acre 
upon  all  wild  lands,  by  the  newly  created  Municipal  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  County  of  Sherbrooke,  a  tax  more  than  double 
current  receipts.  The  only  gleam  of  relief  came  in  the 
consent  of  the  Government  to  take  back  511,000  acres, 
much  of  which  had  been  surveyed  and  rendered  acces*- 
sible. 

In  this  crisis,  late  in  1842,  the  young  clerk  whose  re¬ 
port,  forwarded  by  the  Commissioner  to  the  Directors, 
had  shown  such  a  confident  grasp  of  the  situation,  was 
summoned  to  London.  He  laid  before  the  Court  a  full 
analysis  of  its  various  undertakings,  and  repeated  the 
remedies  suggested,  with  others  which  later  experience 
had  shown  necessary : — As  for  British  emigrants,  canvass 
them  before  sailing,  not  at  Quebec  or  Montreal.  Seek 
Americans  and  French-Canadians,  who  were  now  show¬ 
ing  a  disposition  to  settle  in  the  Townships;  accept  pay¬ 
ment  from  settlers  in  labor  and  especially  in  produce;  sell 
wild  lands  on  long  credit,  for  the  present;  obtain  improved 
farms  for  sale  to  settlers  with  capital  by  making  arrange¬ 
ments  with  the  present  settlers  to  take  over  their  holdings 
when  required,  paying  them  in  money,  wild  land  and  can¬ 
celled  debts;  throw  no  more  money  into  the  lake  at  Port 
St.  Francis;  endeavor  to  bring  manufacturers  to  Sher¬ 
brooke  and  help  them  to  utilize  the  Company’s  mill  sites 
there  available ;  give  the  Commissioner  more  independent 
discretion ;  let  him  endeavor  to  take  the  place  in  the  East¬ 
ern  Townships  which  the  extent  of  the  Company’s  inter¬ 
ests  warranted,  and  lead  rather  than  be  driven  in  such 
matters  as  the  imposition  of  taxes  and  the  expenditure 
of  receipts.  In  a  separate  memorandum,  on  which  no 
action  was  taken,  Galt  proposed  to  take  over  from  the 
Company  its  Sherbrooke  holdings,  in  which  £27,500  cur¬ 
rency  had  been  invested  and  on  which  no  return  was 
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being  secured.  He  offered  to  pay  £25,000  on  five  to  ten 
years’  credit,  secured  by  a  mortgage  and  by  the  assign¬ 
ment  of  his  whole  salary. 

Leaving  the  Directors  to  consider  this  extensive  pro¬ 
gramme,  he  paid  a  lengthy  visit  to  Scotland  with  his 
mother,  renewing  old  acquaintances  and  old  memories. 
By  September,  1843,  the  Court  had  concluded  that  if  the 
Company  was  to  go  on,  it  must  be  largely  on  the  lines 
Galt  suggested  and  under  his  control.  He  was  appointed 
Secretary,  and  instructed  to  return  to  Canada,  where  his 
first  task  would  be  to  carry  on  negotiations  with  the  gov¬ 
ernment  as  to  further  resumption  of  unproductive  lands 
and  annulment  of  the  wild  land  tax.  In  these  proceedings 
he  was  to  consult  the  Commissioner,  but  this  instruction 
was  largely  for  form’s  sake,  as  the  Court  had  already  de¬ 
termined  to  give  the  Secretary  still  further  promotion  if 
his  plans  succeeded. 

The  new  Secretary  lost  no  time  in  returning  to  Canada. 
After  a  brief  conference  with  the  Commissioner  he  posted 
on  to  Kingston,  the  seat  of  government.  How  he  fared 
in  his  first  experience  of  practical  politics,  how  he  found 
the  Company’s  influence  at  Court  rather  less  than 
nothing,  how  he  bargained  with  the  Governor-General, 
Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  for  mutual  support,  will  be  seen 
later.  It  need  only  be  said  here  that  he  soon  realized  that 
resumption  of  the  lands  was  out  of  the  question  and  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  induce  the  provincial  legislature 
either  to  restrict  the  general  powers  of  the  new  municipal 
bodies  or  to  overrule  the  specific  exercise  of  their  power 
complained  of.  The  sudden  break-up  of  the  ministry  and 
the  approaching  general  election  put  definite  action  at 
Kingston  out  of  the  question.  Galt  turned  to  Sherbrooke 
and  began  to  sound  the  Municipal  Council  and  especially 
its  leading  spirit,  Samuel  Brooks,  local  manager  of  the 
City  Bank,  as  to  the  possibility  of  a  compromise.  Mean¬ 
while  the  system  of  long  credit  sales  had  been  put  into 
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operation,  and  had  already  led  to  a  large  increase  both  in 
the  price  and  the  quantity  of  land  sold.  The  purchasers 
were  chiefly  residents  of  the  Townships,  many  of  them 
squatters  on  the  land  they  bought,  and  French-Canadians 
from  the  seigniories.  This  first  instalment  of  the  new 
policy  was  promising  success.  It  appeared  that  the  tide 
had  turned.  When  Galt  again  crossed  to  London  to  re¬ 
port,  in  February,  1844,  he  received  his  reward  by  being 
appointed  Commissioner. 

In  undertaking  the  task  of  restoring  the  Company’s 
desperate  fortunes,  the  new  Commissioner  promised  to 
finance  future  operations  without  further  calls  upon  the 
shareholders.  In  return  he  stipulated  a  free  hand  and  a 
reasonable  length  of  time  to  prove  the  success  or  failure 
of  his  plans.  This  confidence  the  Court  of  Directors 
freely  gave  and  loyally  continued.  Throughout  the  period 
of  Galt’s  service  as  Commissioner  he  enjoyed  the  personal 
friendship  and  official  backing  of  the  leading  sharehold¬ 
ers  of  the  Company,  and  found  the  connection  thus 
formed  of  much  value  in  later  financial  enterprises. 

Galt’s  first  task  was  to  avert  the  crushing  burden  of 
taxation  imposed  by  the  Sherbrooke  Council.  He  admit¬ 
ted  at  once  that  some  measure  of  taxation  was  just  and 
imperative,  both  to  secure  revenue  and  to  compel  devel¬ 
opment.  He  protested,  however,  that  the  rate  of  a  penny 
an  acre  levied  was  far  in  excess  of  that  required  for  the 
works  in  view,3  and  that  it  made  no  distinction  between 
good  land  and  bad,  land  near  and  land  remote,  or  between 
absentee  proprietors  who  had  received  their  land  free  and 
done  nothing  to  develop  it,  and  the  Land  Company,  which 

3  “One  penny  per  acre  is  equal  to  a  tax  of  fully  five  per  cent, 
on  the  value  of  lands  in  Stoke,  Oxford,  Ditton,  Warwick  or  Weedon, 
while  it  is  less  than  one  per  cent,  on  that  of  land  in  Stanstead, 
Barnston,  Compton  Townships,  which  must  necessarily  more  than 
equally  benefit  by  the  expenditure.” — Memorial  to  Council. 
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had  paid  for  its  holdings  and  had  poured  out  thousands 
in  betterments.  The  Council  itself  had  recognized  the 
unfairness  of  the  tax  by  making  no  determined  effort  to 
collect  it  in  any  of  the  three  years  it  had  been  levied. 

In  a  Memorial  to  the  Warden  and  Council  Galt  urged 
strongly  a  policy  of  co-operation  in  the  common  purpose 
of  developing  the  Townships: 

“  Mr.  Galt  enters  upon  his  duties  with  every  determination  to 
devote  all  the  resources  at  his  command  to  the  advancement  of  the 
Eastern  Townships,  by  which  course  he  is  satisfied  he  will  best 
secure  the  interests  of  the  Company.  But  he  is  pledged  to  carry 
out  these  objects  from  the  property  here  in  the  country,  and  with¬ 
out  requiring  any  aid  from  England,  from  whence  up  to  this  period 
a  constant  supply  has  been  obtained  to  defray  even  the  small  annual 
charges  for  the  Company’s  management.  The  exaction  of  the 
arrears  of  taxation  would  evidently  at  once  cripple  every  resource 
at  Mr.  Galt’s  disposal,  and  would  necessarily  debar  him  from  at¬ 
tempting  any  useful  improvements,  while  from  his  inability  to  pay 
the  demand  he  would  be  under  the  necessity  of  calling  up  every 
shilling  due  to  the  Company,  producing  an  unhappy  feeling  of  dis¬ 
union  which  could  not  but  be  most  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of 
all  concerned.  Mr.  Galt  therefore  places  himself  fairly  in  the  hands 
of  the  Council  and  begs  of  them  to  consider  whether  it  will  not  be 
practicable  to  arrange  the  difficulties  which  present  themselves  and1 
to  combine  their  energies  in  a  determined  effort  to  relieve  the  East¬ 
ern  Townships  from  the  embarrassments  which  have  so  long  op¬ 
pressed  them.” 

In  lieu  of  this  tax  he  urged  an  assessment  upon  all  real 
property,  improved  and  unimproved,  according  to  the 
value,  and  offered  to  advance  the  Council  £2,000  to  set 
the  work  in  motion.  As  a  result  of  this  negotiation  and 
the  influence  of  the  minor  proprietors,  the  tax  was  not 
collected,  but  constructive  measures  halted,  pending  the 
reconstruction  of  the  whole  municipal  machinery.  In 
1845  the  District  Councils  were  abolished  and  township 
authorities  with  no  power  to  collect  such  taxes  established 
in  their  place.  Two  years  later  county  municipalities 
were  again  set  up,  and  in  1848  the  Sherbrooke  Council 
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once  more  proposed  to  collect  arrears  of  taxes.  Once 
more  the  Commissioner  succeeded  in  averting  this  blow 
and  henceforth  the  Company’s  lands  bore  only  a  moderate 
tax  burden. 

Galt  now  turned  to  the  vital  problem  of  attracting  set¬ 
tlers.  From  the  formation  of  the  Company  the  United 
Kingdom  had  been  looked  to  as  the  natural  source  of  im¬ 
migration,  but  hope  had  been  repeatedly  deferred.  The 
campaign  was  now  carried  on  more  vigorously,  though 
the  personal  canvass  in  the  British  Isles  which  Galt  sug¬ 
gested  was  not  undertaken.  In  preparing  information 
for  intending  colonists  Galt  was  unusually  frank  and  plain 
spoken,  and  his  expressions  of  opinion  on  settlement  have 
therefore  a  value  unusual  in  immigration  literature  either 
of  governments  or  of  private  enterprises.  He  warned  all 
comers  that  Canada  was  a  land  of  hard  work,  a  land  where 
in  six  months  a  farmer  or  laborer  must  earn  the  bulk  of 
his  support  for  the  whole  year.  “A  settlement  in  the  back- 
woods  of  Canada,”  he  continues,  “however  romantic  and 
pleasing  may  be  the  accounts  generally  published  of  it, 
has  nothing  but  stem  reality  and  hardship  connected  with 
it.  Alone  in  the  woods  in  his  log  cabin  with  his  family, 
tired  with  his  day’s  work,  and  knowing  that  the  morrow 
brings  but  the  same  toil,  the  emigrant  will  find  but  few 
of  his  fancies  realized.  Instead  of  the  certain  and  luxu¬ 
riant  crop  he  has  looked  to  as  assured,  he  may  find  that 
either  his  own  unskilfulness,  the  quality  of  the  seed,  or 
the  premature  severity  of  the  season,  has  reduced  his  har¬ 
vest  within  a  narrow  compass.  His  cattle  may  die  or  he 
and  his  family  may  be  afflicted  with  sickness.  An  obser¬ 
vation  of  seven  years  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
most  of  the  new  settlements  of  the  Eastern  Townships, 
has  satisfied  the  writer  that  for  the  first  years  the  emi¬ 
grant  to  succeed  must  work  as  hard  and  suffer  perhaps 
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greater  privations  than  if  he  remained  in  Great  Britain, 
but  he  has  throughout  the  consciousness  that  he  is  work¬ 
ing  for  himself  and  that  while  meantime  he  does  not  want 
for  food,  he  will  soon  be  possessed  of  the  same  comforts 
and  enjoy  the  same  independence  as  his  older  neighbors 
around  him.” 

He  distinguished  three  classes  of  immigrants.  In  the 
first  class  were  the  men  of  capital,  perhaps  £750  to  £3000. 
They  were  the  most  likely  to  become  disappointed  with 
the  country,  since  they  usually  invested  the  bulk  of  their 
means  at  once  in  land  and  buildings  and  stock,  lived  com¬ 
paratively  lavishly,  depended  on  hired  labor,  and  either 
knew  nothing  of  farming  or  had  learnt  it  in  a  country 
where  land  was  dear  and  labor  cheap,  and  were  unwilling 
to  unlearn.  When  in  a  few  years  they  looked  about  and 
saw  men  whom  they  had  at  first  employed  in  a  situation 
superior  to  their  own,  they  too  often  decided  that  “Cana^ 
da  is  a  very  good  country  for  a  laboring  man  but  not  for 
a  gentleman.”  They  would  do  much  better  to  bank  their 
money  and  live  in  comfort  in  one  of  the  villages  in  the 
Townships  until  they  had  acquired  experience,  or  else  to 
start  in  a  modest  way.  The  laboring  man,  again,  often 
dreamed  that  the  rise  to  independence  would  be  much 
more  rapid  and  wages  higher  than  the  facts  warranted. 
“Unfortunately,”  he  continued,  “but  few  laborers  on  their 
arrival  in  Canada  consider  what  their  position  was  in  the 
land  of  their  birth,  and  instead  of  being  grateful  to  Provi¬ 
dence  and  their  fellow-men  for  the  improved  prospects 
afforded  them,  they  are  difficult  to  please  and  quite  in¬ 
satiable  in  their  demands.  The  writer  has  known  instances 
where  thirty  shillings  a  month  and  board  has  been  refused 
by  men  who  preferred  begging  their  way  around  the  pub¬ 
lic  works,  where  they  expected  higher  wages.  The  labor¬ 
ing  man  who  seeks  a  home  in  Canada  should  be  satisfied 
to  be  secured  with  his  family  from  want  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  and  in  the  course  of  a  very  short  time  opportunity 
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is  never  wanting  for  an  industrious  honest  man  of  this 
class  to  better  his  condition.”  It  was,  however,  the  middle 
class,  the  small  farmers  and  mechanics  with  sufficient 
means  to  support  their  families  for  about  eighteen 
months,  until  the  land  gave  returns,  who  were  best  ad¬ 
vised  in  emigrating.  With  eighty  or  ninety  pounds  such 
a  settler  could  make  a  good  start,  and  soon  achieve  not 
wealth,  which  few  found,  but  independence,  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  his  children  after  him:  “the  real  object  can  be 
readily  obtained,  that  of  an  independent  home,  subject  to 
the  curse  of  original  sin,  but  the  possessor  must  work 
hard  for  its  enjoyment.” 

Advice  such  as  this  gave  little  ground  for  complaint  of 
being  lured  to  Canada  by  false  pretences.  It  was  supple¬ 
mented  by  literature  of  a  more  conventional  and  optimis¬ 
tic  kind,  but  neither  frank  words  nor  glowing  prospec¬ 
tuses  could  divert  to  the  Townships  any  large  number  of 
British  immigrants.  The  fact  was  that  in  the  British 
Isles  Lower  Canada  meant  French-speaking  Canada:  its 
climate  was  reputed  more  severe,  and  its  means  of  com¬ 
munication  much  more  backward  than  was  the  case  in 
Upper  Canada  or  Illinois.  While  tens  of  thousands  passed 
on  to  the  fertile  English-speaking  west,  and  thousands 
halted  in  Montreal,  hundreds  trickled  into  the  Townships. 

There  was  more  hope  of  settlement  by  farmers  already 
in  the  province  or  in  the  adjoining  states,  swarming  to 
new  scenes.  A  goodly  number  of  these  men  were  secured, 
but  the  source  of  supply  was  limited  and  the  growth  slow. 
Soon  the  lure  of  Ohio  and  Illinois  called  the  Vermonter, 
when  the  Erie  Canal  and  the  railroad  made  western  travel 
easy,  and  he  ceased  to  push  northward. 

It  became  clear  that  the  Company  must  look  more  and 
more  to  the  very  men  whose  representatives  had  for  years 
bitterly  attacked  it  and  all  its  ways — the  French  Cana¬ 
dians.  One  great  barrier  to  their  incursion  had  been  the 
unwillingness  of  the  Catholic  clergy  to  see  their  flocks 
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settling  upon  any  land  held  in  free  and  common  socage, 
since  by  the  Quebec  Act  of  1774  it  had  been  provided  that 
French  law  and  custom,  including  the  right  of  the  priest 
to  tax  and  tithe,  extended  only  to  lands  held  under  seigni¬ 
orial  tenure.  By  an  ordinance  of  1839,  however,  con¬ 
firmed  by  an  Act  of  the  Canadian  Legislature  in  1849, 
permission  was  given  to  the  church  authorities  to  set  up 
parishes  beyond  the  old  bounds.  With  the  parish  system, 
it  was  held,  went  the  tithing  power.  At  the  same  time 
that  this  barrier  was  removed,  the  growing  tide  of  emi¬ 
grants  to  the  New  England  states  was  stirring  clerical 
and  nationalist  leaders  to  realize  the  need  of  making  the 
swarms  from  the  seigniories  settle  within  the  province. 
Thus  the  Company  found  their  new  efforts  met  more  than 
half  way.  Additional  French-speaking  agents  were  ap¬ 
pointed,  and,  solicited  or  unsolicited,  a  steady  stream  of 
sturdy  habitants  began  to  pour  in.  A  special  impetus 
was  given  to  the  movement  in  1848  by  the  conclusion  of 
an  agreement  between  the  Company  and  the  newly  or¬ 
ganized  Association  for  the  Establishment  of  French- 
Canadians  in  the  Eastern  Townships.  The  Association 
agreed  to  encourage  approved  French-Canadian  settlers 
to  settle  in  the  Township  of  Roxton,  and  later  in  Ely, 
Stukely,  and  Oxford,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Bishop  of  Montreal,  to  build  a  church  and  school  and 
provide  a  mission  priest.  The  Company  engaged  to  pro¬ 
vide  land  on  long  terms,  to  build  roads  and  mills, — “in 
short,  to  accomplish  all  that  has  hitherto  been  the  duty 
of  the  Seigneur  without  exacting  from  the  settler  the 
obnoxious  conditions  which  apply  to  lands  in  the  (French) 
Canadian  parishes.” 

The  Commissioner  who  in  1848  offered  his  French- 
Canadian  compatriot  “a  settlement  in  the  Eastern  Town¬ 
ships  where  he  will  retain  all  the  advantages  of  his  native 
parish,  his  language,  his  clergy,  and  his  social  habits, 
without  one  of  the  restrictions  which  there  curb  his 
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industry  and  enterprise,”  little  thought  that  before  the 
century  ended  the  Eastern  Townships  would  be  over¬ 
whelmingly  French-speaking. 

The  terms  of  sale  experimentally  adopted  in  1843  were 
continued.  No  payment  on  purchase  was  required;  for 
the  first  ten  years  interest  only  was  paid,  and  then  the 
principal  was  paid  off  in  four  equal  annual  instalments. 
This  was  long  credit,  and  it  could  not  have  profited  the 
Company  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  high  prices  set  upon 
land,  before  1843.  Writing  the  Court  of  Directors  in 
1850,  Galt  declared  :  “It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
sales  made  of  the  Company’s  property  have  been  at  a 
price  enormously  greater  than  their  real  cash  value,  a 
result  almost  entirely  produced  by  our  long  credit  and 
partially  by  our  system  of  produce  payments.  By  these 
two  points  combined  the  Company  have  not  merely  had  a 
monopoly  of  sales  but  at  their  own  prices.  Lands  equally 
good  have  been  sold  for  3/  and  3/6  an  acre  cash  when 
our  sales  were  made  at  10/  and  12/6  (currency) .”  From 
some  points  of  view  these  terms  might  seem  excessive, 
but  they  evidently  suited  the  circumstances  of  the  pur¬ 
chasers,  since  practically  no  wild  land  was  sold  by  the 
Company  before  the  change  was  made  nor  by  other  pro¬ 
prietors  during  the  later  period.  In  any  event,  to  charge 
$2.00  and  $2.50  an  acre,  for  good  Townships  land,  could 
hardly  constitute  extortion.  The  fact  recorded  in  the 
same  report,  that  it  had  not  been  necessary  to  bring  a 
lawsuit  against  a  single  purchaser  since  1843,  made  clear 
the  considerateness  of  the  policy  adopted. 

The  produce  system  to  which  the  Commissioner  refers 
in  his  1850  report  was  another  outstanding  feature  of  the 
new  regime.  Settlers  were  allowed  to  make  payment  in 
grain  or  stock,  preferably  young  cattle,  and  while  this 
entailed  much  additional  work  upon  the  agents,  it  met 
admirably  the  circumstances  of  settlers  who  lived  far 
from  markets  and  were  short  of  ready  cash.  Galt  was 
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able  to  say  with  truth  that  he  was  carrying  on  the  most 
extensive  system  of  barter  known  in  the  western  world. 
The  scheme  bore  a  curious  resemblance  to  one  of  John 
Galt’s  proposals  for  the  Canada  Company  territory,  but 
seems  to  have  been  suggested  rather  by  observation  of 
customs  on  the  seigniories.  It  was  a  temporary  measure, 
gradually  abandoned  as  the  growth  of  transportation 
and  banking  facilities  made  such  a  primitive  survival 
unnecessary. 

In  pursuance  of  his  policy  of  active  development,  Galt 
pushed  on  the  building  of  roads  as  far  as  the  cash  on 
hand  or  the  labor  services  due  permitted,  and  built  or 
aided  the  building  of  mills  and  stores  and  asheries  in 
Township  centres.  Sherbrooke,  where  the  Company  had 
early  acquired  practically  all  the  available  waterpowers 
and  some  1,500  acres  of  adjoining  land,  he  regarded  as 
potentially  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  whole  estate, 
though  bringing  in  no  return  for  the  time.  He  urged  that 
the  only  way  to  make  the  large  investment  productive  was 
to  put  in  still  more  capital,  developing  the  water  powers 
and  making  advances  to  manufacturers  who  could  lease 
or  later  purchase  the  mill-sites.  This  was  done,  out  of 
the  proceeds  of  land  sales,  and  the  growth  which  followed1 
justified  the  policy,  though  one  experiment,  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  cotton  factory  in  which  the  Company  took  an 
interest,  resulted  in  a,  loss.  Later,  in  1853,  when  the  min¬ 
eral  wealth  of  the  Townships  began  to  arouse  attention, 
Galt  organized  a  subsidiary  company,  the  British  Ameri¬ 
can  Mining  Association,  which  had  a  chequered  career  in 
its  pursuit  of  gold  and  copper,  and  finally  resold  to  the 
parent  company,  in  1866,  the  bulk  of  the  lands  it  had 
purchased. 

The  chief  enterprise  in  which  Galt  embarked  for  the 
development  alike  of  the  Townships  and  of  the  Company’s 
estate  was,  of  course,  the  building  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
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and  Atlantic  Railroad,  but  the  record  of  this  undertaking 
must  be  deferred  to  a  later  chapter. 


For  twelve  years  Galt  directed  the  policy  of  the  British 
American  Land  Company.  Then  growing  business  inter¬ 
ests  and  political  engagements  made  it  difficult  to  give 
the  detailed  attention  its  affairs  demanded.  The  direc¬ 
tors  pressed  him  to  remain,  and  for  the  last  year,  1855, 
he  arranged  to  give  only  a  general  oversight,  with  an 
Assistant-Commissioner,  Mr.  R.  W.  Heneker,  to  carry  on 
the  routine  work.  Even  this  partial  release  proved  insuf¬ 
ficient,  however,  and  with  the  close  of  the  year  he  resigned 
his  post,  Mr.  Heneker  succeeding. 

The  results  of  this  stewardship  may  be  summed  up 
briefly.  They  amply  justified  the  confidence  which  the 
young  Commissioner  had  felt  in  his  own  powers,  and  the 
confidence  which  the  Court  of  Directors  had  freely  given. 
From  annual  sales  of  fifteen  hundred  acres,  the  average 
during  Galt’s  term  increased  to  twelve  thousand.  When 
he  took  charge,  practically  the  whole  of  the  Company’s 
investment  was  unproductive ;  when  he  retired,  the  reve¬ 
nue-bearing  mortgages  held  equalled  the  book  value  of 
the  remaining  wild  lands.  The  actual  value  of  the  real 
estate  alone  had  come  to  equal  the  whole  capital,  leaving 
over  £100,000  mortgage  credits  to  the  good.  With  all  this 
improvement  in  conditions,  it  was  not  until  1851  that 
actual  cash  returns  warranted  the  payment  of  a  dividend, 
but  from  that  year  till  Galt’s  retirement  it  was  not  again 
passed.  The  very  year  after  he  withdrew  the  Company 
found  itself  unable  to  declare  a  dividend  and  not  until 
ten  years  had  gone  was  it  resumed.  With  the  gradual 
reduction  of  its  holdings,  the  activities  of  the  Company 
were  lessened,  but  it  is  still  in  existence. 

The  credit  of  this  achievement  did  not  rest  entirely 
with  the  Commissioner.  The  Company  shared  in  the 
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prosperity  or  the  stagnation  of  the  whole  country,  and 
each  year  that  passed  increased  the  value  of  the  lessening 
land.  Yet  the  experience  of  the  Company  both  before  and 
after  Galt’s  Commissionership  made  it  clear  how  much 
depended  upon  the  personal  factor.  Opportunities  might 
be  frittered  away,  profits  eaten  up  by  loose  management. 
There  was  need  of  decision  and  sound  judgment  if  the 
happy  skirts  of  chance  were  to  be  seized,  and  fortunately 
they  were  at  hand.  The  Directors  said  no  more  than  bare 
truth  when  in  1856  they  declared  that  the  retiring  Com¬ 
missioner  had  by  his  able  management  “  changed  the 
position  of  the  Company  from  one  of  almost  helpless  in¬ 
solvency  to  that  of  a  valuable  and  remunerative  under¬ 
taking.” 
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Galt  and  the  Coming  of  the  Railway 


Canada  in  the  Forties — Canal  and  Railway — The  Opening  of  the 
Townships — The  Rivalry  of  Boston  and  Portland — Promoting 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  Atlantic — The  First  Canadian  Appeal 
for  English  Capital — The  Failure:  Galt  Takes  Hold. 

IN  the  closing  forties  Canada  entered  upon  its  first 
great  railway  era.  For  a  decade,  in  the  words  of  Sir 
Allan  Macnab,  railways  became  our  politics.  They  domi¬ 
nated  public  interest  and  private  speculation.  At  the 
close  of  the  era  Canada  was  vastly  different  from  what 
it  had  been  at  the  outset.  Not  only  were  the  ends  of  the 
great  struggling  province  bound  together,  and  winter’s 
six  months’  ban  upon  intercourse  with  the  outer  world 
removed,  but  new  experience  had  been  attained  in  organ¬ 
izing  joint  stock  companies.  The  flow  of  capital  from 
London  had  been  started.  New  possibilities  of  sudden 
wealth  by  railway  promotion  or  land  speculation  opened 
up  before  the  sober  plodding  provincials.  The  all  too 
intimate  connection  between  railways  and  politics  which 
has  ever  since  been  a  distinguishing  feature  of  Canadian 
life  had  begun.  The  nation-building  possibilities  of  the 
railway  were  becoming  manifest  to  the  eye  of  faith.  The 
province  definitely  emerged  from  the  pioneer  stage  and 
became  an  organic  part  of  the  great  world  of  commerce 
and  finance. 

In  this  development  A.  T.  Galt  took  a  varied  but  always 
prominent  part.  Alike  in  the  promotion,  the  financing, 
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and  the  construction  of  railways,  his  skill  and  tact  and 
optimistic  courage  found  fitting  opportunity.  He  was  the 
representative  railway  figure  of  the  decade,  and  a  survey 
of  his  activities  enables  us  to  realize  in  some  measure  the 
changes  in  Canada’s  industrial  life. 

It  is  difficult  to  realize  to-day  how  primitive  was  the 
industrial  and  financial  structure  of  Canada  in  the  forties. 
Alike  in  travel,  trade  and  business  organization,  the  pro¬ 
vince  was  still  in  the  pioneer  stage. 

The  province  of  Canada  was  isolated  by  an  unsettled  wil¬ 
derness  from  the  provinces  by  the  sea;  the  vast  territories 
to  the  west  were  merely  a  fur  preserve,  their  possibilities 
undreamt  of.  In  Canada  itself  settlement  had  been  ef¬ 
fected  only  along  the  southern  fringe,  following  the  lake 
and  river  banks,  with  struggling  venturings  into  inland 
wilds.  Five  out  of  every  six  of  the  million  and  a  quarter 
people  who  lived  in  Canada  East  and  Canada  West  in 
1845  were  engaged  in  either  farming  or  lumbering.  There 
were  only  three  cities  with  a  population  of  ten  thousand, 
Montreal,  Quebec  and  Toronto,  and  the  largest  of  these, 
Montreal,  had  only  fifty  thousand.  Hamilton  and  Kings¬ 
ton  came  next  with  about  eight  thousand.  Sherbrooke 
was  a  village  of  some  seven  or  eight  hundred. 

Self-sufficiency  was  the  striking  feature  of  the  time. 
Each  little  district  and  to  a  large  degree  each  household 
produced  the  bulk  of  what  it  required.  The  village  store, 
the  village  smithy,  the  village  grist  mill  and  sometimes 
the  village  foundry  or  fulling  mill  supplied  such  wants 
of  the  country  round  as  were  not  met  by  the  farmers 
themselves.  The  farm  was  worked  very  much  more  for 
use  and  less  for  profit  than  to-day;  from  home-spun 
clothing  to  candles,  from  maple  sugar  to  soft  soap,  the 
bulk  of  the  few  needs  of  the  average  family  was  met  by 
the  farm  itself.  The  exports  from  Canada  were  chiefly 
timber  and  sawn  lumber,  grain  and  flour,  potash  and 
pearlash;  Canada  East  had  no  surplus  of  grain  available 
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and  the  amount  shipped  from  Canada  West  was  surpris¬ 
ingly  small. 

In  the  cities  it  was  also  the  day  of  small  things.  Some 
comfortable  and  substantial  fortunes  had  been  built  up. 
The  North-West  Company  had  bequeathed  its  magnates 
and  its  memories.  The  forests  had  made  and  unmade 
many,  foresight  or  favor  or  chance  had  helped  others  to 
become  land  rich  or  land  poor,  and  particularly  in  Mont¬ 
real  the  import  trade  and  milling  had  built  up  large 
wealth.  But  as  yet  the  wealth  of  Montreal  or  Toronto 
was  wealth  only  as  compared  with  the  scanty  cash  pos¬ 
sessions  of  the  struggling  farmers.  Compared  to  the  re¬ 
sources  calling  for  development,  their  wealth,  especially 
that  which  took  liquid  and  negotiable  form,  was  poverty. 
The  stream  of  British  capital  had  scarcely  begun  to  flow. 
What  capital  was  available  was  mobilized  by  the  seven 
banks — the  Montreal,  City,  Upper  Canada,  Commercial, 
British  North  America,  Banque  du  Peuple  and  Gore — 
with  their  fewer  than  forty  branches.  Business  organiza¬ 
tion  was  as  primitive  as  capital  was  scanty.  The  corpora¬ 
tion,  which  to-day  dominates  the  industrial  and  financial 
field,  was  hardly  known;  the  banks  mentioned,  a  few  in¬ 
surance  companies,  the  two  land  companies,  nearly  ex¬ 
hausted  the  list.  Individual  or  partnership  control  was 
the  rule. 

Commercially  as  well  as  politically,  as  will  be  further 
noted  in  a  later  chapter,  Canada  was  in  the  colonial  or 
dependent  stage.  Though  the  old  Colonial  System  was 
really  just  about  to  break  down,  it  appeared  a  substantial 
and  enduring  fact,  and  determined  the  trend  of  Canadian 
trade.  The  commercial  relations  of  the  colony,  the  tariff, 
the  shipping  facilities,  were  matters  for  imperial  control 
and  were  controlled  primarily  in  the  interest,  or  in  what 
was  supposed  to  be  the  interest,  of  Great  Britain,  with 
such  appeasing  and  compensating  advantages  to  the  colo¬ 
nies  as  could  be  made  to  fit  into  the  scheme.  None  but  a 
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British  or  colonial  ship  could  carry  a  passenger  or  a  ton 
of  freight  between  a  Canadian  and  a  foreign  port.  British 
manufacturers  were  given  a  very  large  preference  in 
Canada,  and  certain  Canadian  raw  materials,  especially 
timber  and  grain,  were  given  corresponding  preference  in 
Britain.  Higher  duties  on  goods  coming  by  land  than  by 
sea  gave  a  further  advantage  to  the  direct  trade  from 
England,  and  incidentally  gave  the  merchants  of  Mont¬ 
real  and  Quebec  very  nearly  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  of 
Canada  West. 

Methods  of  transportation  were  correspondingly  back¬ 
ward.  The  province  had  a  magnificent  asset  in  its  St. 
Lawrence  lake  and  river  route,  but  this  served  directly 
only  the  long  southern  fringe,  was  barred  by  fall  and 
rapid,  and  in  winter  was  of  little  avail.  Through  the 
dense  forest  roads  were  cut  slowly,  the  blazed  trail  becom¬ 
ing  a  corduroy  road,  and  the  corduroy  a  graded  road,  but 
the  roads  were  still  few  and  for  the  most  part  incredibly 
bad.  Ocean  transport  was  impossible  for  the  six  months 
that  ice  sealed  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  it  was  not  yet  per¬ 
missible  to  ship  goods  through  the  United  States  in  bond. 

The  forties  saw  great  improvement.  A  vigorous  policy 
of  canal  construction  was  begun  immediately  after  the 
Union  of  1841,  and  by  1848  it  was  possible  for  a  steamer 
drawing  nine  foot  of  water  to  pass  from  Montreal  to 
Detroit.  Toll-road  companies  did  as  much  for  the  main 
land  highways  as  the  province  had  done  for  the  canals, 
and  coach  vied  with  steamer  in  swiftness.  Yet  with  all 
the  improvement,  when  the  day  of  coach  and  steamer  was 
at  its  height,  the  journey  from  Quebec  to  Amherstburg 
took  eight  days  by  coach  or  six  by  coach  and  steamer — 
and  this  over  incomparably  the  best  routes  of  the  pro¬ 
vince.  As  to  the  ordinary  roads,  the  fact  that  settlers  in 
the  Townships  were  often  compelled  when  going  to  church 
or  market  to  cross  the  border  into  the  United  States,  ride 
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along  the  passable  roads  of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire 
and  re-cross  into  Canada  again  when  opposite  their  desti¬ 
nation,  speaks  volumes.  No  single  fact,  perhaps,  more 
clearly  illustrates  the  barriers  erected  against  travel  by 
these  inadequate  facilities  than  the  following  extract 
from  a  prospectus  for  a  Railroad  from  Montreal  to  Bos¬ 
ton,  issued  in  1844  by  a  committee  of  which  A.  T.  Galt 
was  the  head:  “A  very  considerable  number  of  passen¬ 
gers  now  have  occasion  to  pass  from  Lower  Canada  to 
New  England  during  the  year,  of  whose  numbers  it  is 
difficult  to  form  an  estimate,  but  it  probably  exceeds  1000 
in  the  year,  being  500  each  way”  That  is,  with  all  the 
optimism  of  prospectus  writers  to  aid  the  search, 
scarcely  more  than  one  traveller  a  day  from  Lower 
Canada,  with  its  more  than  600,000  people,  to  New  Eng¬ 
land,  could  be  discovered! 

Why  not  the  railway?  Stephenson’s  Rocket  had  made 
its  world-startling  run  in  1829,  and  fifteen  years  later 
Britain  and  the  United  States  each  counted  thousands  of 
miles  of  railway.  Yet  at  this  time  Canada’s  sole  railway 
was  the  sixteen-mile  Champlain  and  St.  Lawrence,  a 
summer  portage  road  running  between  Laprairie  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  St.  Johns  on  the  Richelieu.  It  had  been 
built  in  1836,  and  while  moderately  successful,  had  found 
no  successors.  Many  projects  were  framed  and  charters 
issued,  but  political  unrest,  lack  of  capital  and  of  leader¬ 
ship,  and  the  absorption  of  public  interest  and  public 
funds  in  the  building  of  what  were  the  most  splendid 
canals  in  the  world  in  their  day,  prevented  any  progress. 
The  real  initiative  and  the  crucial  experience  which  led 
to  the  rapid  development  in  the  fifties  came  from  the 
Eastern  Townships  experiments  with  which  Galt  was  so 
intimately  connected. 

For  the  Townships  better  means  of  transport  were  the 
foremost  need.  They  had  been  settled  late  simply  because 
difficult  of  access.  The  comparatively  few  settlers  who 
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straggled  in  were  badly  handicapped  by  the  inaccessibility 
of  markets  for  their  produce.  The  counties  along  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  Richelieu  could  count  at  least  on  summer 
communication,  but  the  rivers  of  the  inland  townships 
were  more  valuable  for  power  than  for  transport.  Ordi¬ 
nary  roads  were  slowly  being  opened,  with  little  help  from 
the  central  government,  but  for  communication  with  the 
outside  world  the  railway  seemed  essential.  Midway  as 
the  Townships  were  between  Montreal  and  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  coast,  bound  to  the  one  by  political  ties  and  to  the 
other  by  the  origin  of  its  early  settlers,  it  was  natural 
that  the  idea  should  take  shape  of  a  road  from  Montreal 
to  Boston  or  Portland,  traversing  the  Townships. 

The  first  suggestion  came  from  Boston.  A  strenuous 
rivalry  had  begun  between  the  various  United  States 
ports  for  the  trade  of  the  rapidly  developing  West.  New 
York  had  gained  a  great  advantage  by  the  building  of  the 
Erie  Canal,  but  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  and  Boston 
hoped  to  conquer  the  canal  by  the  railway.  Boston  had 
already  tapped  the  Erie  Canal  at  Albany  by  its  Western 
Railroad.  The  possibility  of  a  more  ambitious  stroke,  a 
road  to  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  preferably  at  Montreal, 
had  now  presented  itself.  The  construction  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  canals  would  then  give  the  New  England  ports 
access  to  the  heart  of  the  western  states. 

Montreal  was  much  less  interested.  Itself  a  seaport,  it 
could  see  no  necessity  of  building  hundreds  of  miles  of 
railway  to  reach  the  New  England  coast.  The  miracle- 
working  canals,  when  completed,  would  make  it  the  mar¬ 
ket-place,  the  distributive  centre,  (the  “emporium,”  as  the 
newspapers  liked  to  put  it)  not  only  of  Western  Canada 
but  of  the  western  states.  The  differential  duties  imposed 
by  Great  Britain  further  assured  a  substantial  monopoly 
of  the  import  trade.  And  even  had  the  will  to  build  been 
present,  the  power  seemed  lacking.  The  Montreal  of  those 
days  had  neither  the  capital,  the  promotion  instincts  nor 
the  railway  experience  of  Boston. 
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The  seed  planted  by  the  Boston  missioners  fell  on  stony 
ground  in  Montreal,  but  in  fertile  soil  in  Sherbrooke.  In 
February,  1843,  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  St. 
Francis  district  was  held  at  Sherbrooke,  and  the  proposed 
railway  heartily  commended  to  the  attention  not  only  of 
the  British,  Canadian  and  United  States  governments,  but 
also,  with  unconscious  prophecy,  to  “the  Philanthropist 
and  the  Patriot.”  Galt  was  absent  in  England  at  the  time 
but  on  his  return  and  his  appointment  as  Commissioner 
of  the  Land  Company,  he  threw  himself  into  the  project 
with  enthusiasm  and  energy.  He  recognized  its  supreme 
importance,  not  only  for  the  Townships  generally  but  for 
the  Land  Company  in  particular.  He  became  chairman 
of  a  provisional  committee,  composed  of  B.  Pomeroy, 
Edward  Hale,  Samuel  Brooks,  John  Moore,  J.  McConnell, 
and  George  S.  Browne,  visited  Boston  and  interviewed 
the  leading  railway  men,  and  prepared  a  modest  prospec¬ 
tus  or  “Statistical  Information  relative  to  the  proposed 
Rail  Road  from  Montreal  to  Boston  via  the  Eastern  Town¬ 
ships.”  But  to  no  avail.  Boston’s  efforts  were  distracted 
by  the  rivalries  of  different  companies  and  different 
routes,  and  Montreal  remained  aloof. 

Her  aloofness  suddenly  ended.  Hitherto  the  practice  of 
importing  goods  in  bond  over  foreign  soil  had  been  un¬ 
known  in  America,  but  in  1845  a  Drawback  or  Bonding 
bill  was  passed  at  Washington.  In  the  interest  of  United 
States  ports  and  railways  it  permitted  free  passage  in 
bond  to  Canadian  imports  or  exports.  At  once  Montreal 
saw  its  monopoly  threatened.  Canada  West  would  im¬ 
port  its  British  wares  by  New  York,  or  Boston,  particu¬ 
larly  during  the  months  when  the  St.  Lawrence  was  sealed 
with  ice.  The  establishment  in  1840  of  the  Cunard  line 
of  steamers,  plying  between  Liverpool  and  Boston,  and 
heavily  subsidized  by  the  British  government,  had  already 
tended  to  make  Boston  a  distributing  point  for  the  pro¬ 
vince,  and  the  new  measure  would  hasten  this  develop- 
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ment.  Montreal  must  itself  seek  railway  communication 
to  the  sea,  if  it  was  not  to  be  side-tracked  for  six  months 
of  the  year. 


At  the  same  time  a  rival  claimant  appeared  for  the 
choice  of  Atlantic  terminus.  Portland,  a  sleepy  little  town 
in  Maine,  threatened  with  the  loss  of  what  population  and 
trade  it  had  by  the  irresistible  attraction  of  Boston,  had 
yet  two  assets  of  importance,  one  a  good  harbor,  the  most 
northerly  on  the  United  States  coast,  and  the  other  the 
enthusiasm  of  John  A.  Poor.  Poor,  a  young  lawyer  prac¬ 
tising  at  Bangor,  had  early  become  fired  with  enthusiasm 
for  railway  building.  In  1843  he  made  public  two 
schemes  which  had  a  lasting  influence  on  the  railway  pro¬ 
gress,  not  only  of  Maine,  but  of  the  British  provinces  on 
either  border.  The  first  was  for  a  road  from  Montreal  to 
Portland,  which  would  be  much  shorter  than  any  possible 
route  to  Boston,  and  the  second  for  a  road  from  Portland 
to  Halifax  which  would  connect  with  the  New  England 
and  New  York  railways  and  make  Halifax  the  landing 
place  of  all  passengers,  mails  and  fast  freight  between 
England  and  North  America,  with  Portland  an  important 
secondary  distributing  centre.  Galt  and  his  Sherbrooke 
friends  soon  decided  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  Portland 
rather  than  with  Boston,  mainly  because  it  was  becoming 
apparent  that  if  Boston  won,  a  southerly  route  by  Bur¬ 
lington  and  Lake  Champlain,  thence  northward,  would  be 
chosen,  and  the  Eastern  Townships  left  out  In  the  cold. 
In  endeavoring  to  bring  the  merchants  of  Montreal  to 
this  view,  Galt  formed  many  lasting  business  connections 
and  personal  friendships  which  were  to  lead  him  a  decade 
later  to  make  Montreal  his  home.  His  efforts  were  ear¬ 
nestly  backed  by  Poor,  who  early  in  1845  made  a  five-day 
journey  up  from  Portland  through  a  north-east  blizzard 
and  turned  the  scale  by  a  fervent  address  to  the  Board 
of  Trade.  A  spectacular  element  in  the  contest  between 
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Portland  and  Boston  was  introduced  by  a  race  arranged 
by  Poor  and  the  Boston  agents.  An  English  ship  was 
shortly  to  arrive  at  Portland  and  to  proceed  at  once  to 
Boston;  it  was  agreed  that  an  express  should  start  from 
each  port  immediately  upon  arrival,  Portland  being  fa¬ 
vored  by  distance,  Boston  by  its  partially  completed  rail¬ 
ways.  The  Portland  agents  stationed  relays  of  teams 
from  five  to  fifteen  miles  apart,  and  marked  out  the  road 
by  evergreens  stuck  in  the  snow.  They  had  the  triumph 
of  seeing  a  coach  and  six  arrive  in  Montreal  twelve  hours 
ahead  of  its  Boston  rival ;  the  280  miles  had  been  covered 
in  20  hours. 

Whether  moved  by  this  victory  or  by  more  prosaic  ar¬ 
guments,  the  Canadian  legislature  in  March,  1845,  incor¬ 
porated  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Atlantic  Railroad  Company, 
with  power  to  build  to  the  New  Hampshire  border,  there 
to  join  the  Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence,  running  to  Port¬ 
land,  and  chartered  by  Maine  and  New  Hampshire.  Its 
capital  was  put  at  £600,000,  Halifax  currency,  or  $2,400,- 
000.  Maximum  rates — five  pounds  per  ton  for  freight 
and  thirty  shillings  per  passenger  for  the  whole  125 
miles  to  the  border,  and  proportionate  rates  for  shorter 
distances — were  named,  and  it  was  provided  that  half  of 
any  surplus  profits  over  twelve  per  cent  were  to  go  to 
the  province.  A  provisional  committee  was  struck,  in¬ 
cluding  Peter  McGill,  Wm.  Molson,  George  Moffatt  and 
John  Torrance,  prominent  among  Montreal  merchants, 
John  Fotheringham  of  the  City  Bank,  A.  N.  Morin,  then 
in  parliament  and  later  to  be  joint  premier,  Samuel 
and  Edward  Hale,  members  for  Sherbrooke  town  and 
county,  A.  T.  Galt,  and  others. 

The  terminus  chosen  and  the  charter  secured,  the  next 
step  was  to  obtain  the  capital.  The  provisional  directors 
expected  to  be  able  to  raise  the  whole  amount  from  private 
sources,  partly  in  Montreal  and  the  Townships,  but  mainly 
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in  England.  They  had  little  doubt  as  to  the  large  profits 
to  be  reaped  once  the  road  was  built,  but  realized  that  it 
might  be  difficult  to  persuade  outside  capitalists  to  take 
their  own  rosy  view  of  the  possibilities  of  this  undertak¬ 
ing  in  a  remote  and  obscure  province.  Accordingly  they 
determined  to  seek  government  assistance,  not  a  subsidy, 
but  a  bond  guarantee  of  three  per  cent  for  twenty  years 
on  the  estimated  cost,  £500,000.  Accordingly,  in  March, 
1845,  the  provisional  committee  waited  upon  the  Draper- 
Viger  cabinet,  Galt  acting  as  chief  spokesman.  They 
found  little  welcome.  The  finances  of  the  province  were 
not  flourishing.  The  canal  programme  absorbed  all  sur¬ 
plus  revenue.  In  any  event,  the  ministers,  as  Galt  had 
feared,  (see  letter  to  Brooks  and  Hale,  p.  138)  looked 
upon  the  support  of  the  Eastern  Townships  members  as 
secure  for  Metcalfe  and  themselves  whatever  happened, 
and  were  not  disposed  to  make  unnecessary  concessions 
to  keep  them  in  line.  Galt  himself  was  not  persona  grata 
with  several  of  the  members,  partly  because  he  was 
gradually  becoming  more  moderate  in  his  political  sym¬ 
pathies,  more  distrustful  of  the  extreme  Compact  party, 
and  partly  because  of  a  not  unnatural  jealousy  which  the 
official  representatives  of  the  Townships  felt  of  the  influ¬ 
ence  and  energy  displayed  by  the  young  Commissioner.1 
It  was  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  no  guarantee  was 
forthcoming. 

Failing  government  backing,  the  provisional  committee 
were  compelled  to  rely  on  the  merits  of  the  plan  or  their 

1  “The  influence  of  public  bodies  as  well  as  of  men  in  this  pro¬ 
vince  is  very  much  regulated  by  their  political  power.  .  .  I  could 
point  also  to  the  long  protracted  applications  relative  to  the  Rail¬ 
road,  when  the  answer  made  to  my  most  urgent  entreaties  was, 
‘Why  do  not  your  representatives  take  the  matter  up,  if  it  be  so 
important?’  .  .  . .  I  have  felt  for  the  last  four  years  that  the 

representatives  of  the  Eastern  Townships  were  jealous  of  my  ex¬ 
ertions  on  behalf  of  the  country,  and  offered  a  cold  support  that 
chilled  all  my  efforts,  and  effectually  barred  success  with  the  gov¬ 
ernment.” — A.  T.  G.  to  Alexander  Gillespie,  Governor  of  the  British 
American  Land  Co.,  April  16,  1849. 
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own  skill  as  prospectus  writers.  In  bringing  the  invest¬ 
ment  Before  the  Canadian  public,  provincial  hopes  and 
local  fears  alike  were  appealed  to.  The  railway  was  “to 
be  considered  as  the  completion  of  the  Canadian  efforts 
to  obtain  the  trade  of  the  West,”  and  the  only  means  of 
averting  the  disastrous  blow  to  the  important  interests 
of  Montreal  that  would  come  “by  diverting  the  supply  of 
Western  Canada  to  New  York  and  Boston.”  The  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  Eastern  Townships  and  the  development  of 
large  local  traffic  were  also  emphasized.  With  all  this 
persuasiveness,  the  total  subscriptions  in  Montreal  and 
the  Townships  amounted  to  only  £100,000  currency,  or 
one-sixth  of  the  capital  required. 

To  secure  the  remainder,  the  committee  determined  to 
send  Galt  to  London,  and  accordingly  he  spent  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1845  learning  the  ways  of  the  English  investor. 
The  St.  Lawrence  and  Atlantic  was  the  first  Canadian 
enterprise  to  appeal  for  English  capital. 

The  time  seemed  propitious.  England  was  in  the  grip 
of  the  Hudson  railway  mania.  After  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  was  opened  in  1830,  railway  development  pro¬ 
ceeded  steadily  and  soundly.  In  1840  about  1300  miles 
had  been  constructed.  The  extortionate  price  set  on  land 
by  the  great  proprietors,  and  the  heavy  cost  of  getting  a 
bill  through  parliament  had  prevented  more  rapid  ex¬ 
pansion.  After  1840  the  pace  quickened.  George  Hudson,  a 
merchant  of  York,  who  had  been  successful  in  promoting 
a  local  road,  embarked  on  wider  schemes  and  soon  became 
a  power  in  the  land.  The  influence  which  the  landed  pro¬ 
prietors  had  brought  to  bear  upon  parliament  to  block 
railway  proposals  was  now  exerted  to  carry  the  bill  of 
any  and  every  company  which  had  seats  at  its  board  and 
gold  to  fling  for  its  right  of  way.  The  capital  which  par¬ 
liament  authorized  railway  companies  to  raise  was,  in 
1842-3,  £4,500,000;  in  1845,  £60,000,000.  In  two  days 
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Hudson  obtained  approval  of  forty  bills  involving  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  £10,000,000.  The  scrip  of  a  company  which 
stood  at  £4  a  share  went  up  to  £40  three  or  four  days 
after  he  joined  the  directorate.  In  a  single  week  in  1845, 
in  three  newspapers,  eighty-nine  new  schemes  were  an¬ 
nounced,  requiring  £84,000,000  capital.  And  still  the 
issues  poured  forth.  Every  hotel  in  London  was  jammed 
with  the  witnesses  brought  down  by  counsel  for  rival 
lines,  and  the  committee  rooms  and  lobby  of  the  House 
of  Commons  presented  a  scene  such  as  they  never  wit¬ 
nessed  before  or  since. 

Galt  reached  London  when  this  pandemonium  was  at 
its  height.  He  was  not  without  influential  friends  in 
Lombard  street.  The  shareholders  and  directors  of  the 
Land  Company  included  many  men  prominent  in  finance, 
Edward  Ellice,  Alexander  Gillespie,  Robert  McCalmont, 
and  others,  and  both  because  of  the  Company’s  interest  in 
the  upbuilding  of  the  Townships  and  their  confidence  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Commissioner,  they  gave  the  plan 
their  sanction  and  went  on  the  London  committee.  The 
London  prospectus  dwelt  on  the  support  already  given  in 
the  colony  and  the  possibilities  of  through  and  local  traf¬ 
fic.  It  estimated  the  cost  at  £450,000  stg.,  the  income  at 
£80,000,  and  the  expenses  at  £30,000.  It  is  interesting  to 
note,  in  view  of  the  contrary  emphasis  in  the  Grand  Trunk 
prospectus  eight  years  later,  the  contrast  made  between 
English  and  American  railways,  “the  former,  from  their 
vast  preliminary  expenses,  costly  land  outlays,  double 
tracks  and  extensive  establishments  costing  about  £30,000 
a  mile,  while  the  latter,  with  single  tracks,  do  not  average 
over  £5,000  per  mile  and  are  worked  very  much  cheaper, 
thus  affording  the  capitalist  a  good  return  in  the  one  case 
from  an  amount  of  traffic  that  would  subject  him  to  ruin¬ 
ous  loss  in  the  other.” 

On  the  whole,  it  was  a  modest  claim  compared  to  the 
hundreds  of  glowing  forecasts  which  appeared  in  rival 
columns  in  August,  1845.  Yet  it  did  not  pass  unheeded. 
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The  bulk  of  the  capital  was  subscribed  at  once  and  small 
deposits  paid  down.  The  young  financier  and  his  fellow- 
directors  in  Montreal  were  delighted.  Other  Canadian 
railway  promoters  awoke  to  the  possibilities  of  tapping 
this  great  reservoir,  and  Allan  Macnab  journeyed  over  at 
once  to  endeavour  to  duplicate  for  the  Great  Western 
Galt’s  success,  though  without  avail.  The  long  procession 
of  Canadian  railway  magnates,  actual  and  notential,  to 
London  had  begun. 

The  rejoicings  did  not  last  long.  The  flood  of  specula¬ 
tion  on  which  the  Canadian  offering  had  been  floated  so 
easily,  was  already  ebbing.  The  disclosure  of  Hudson’s 
fraud  in  the  Eastern  Railway  project  hastened  a  collapse. 
Thousands  of  scrip  holders  were  ruined  in  the  smash. 
Those  who  could  still  draw  back  hastened  to  do  so.  The 
St.  Lawrence  and  Atlantic  suffered  with  the  rest.  Its 
English  subscribers  refused  to  pay  up  the  calls  and  en¬ 
deavoured  to  recover  their  deposits. 

The  building  of  the  road  seemed  further  away  than 
ever.  When  Galt  returned  to  Canada,  he  found  the  com¬ 
mittee  uncertain  whether  to  go  on.  His  own  vote  was  for 
pressing  forward.  Blissfully  unaware  of  the  difficulties 
of  financing  and  building  a  railway  in  a  pioneer  country, 
the  majority  of  the  committee  came  to  the  same  conclu¬ 
sion,  and  in  April,  1846,  the  definite  organization  was 
effected.  George  Moffatt,  member  of  parliament  for 
Montreal,  was  elected  president,  and  the  directors  includ¬ 
ed  A.  N.  Morin,  John  Torrance,  Thomas  Stayner,  Peter 
McGill,  Samuel  Brooks  and  A.  T.  Galt. 

Under  an  able  engineer,  A.  C.  Morton,  surveys  were  at 
once  begun.  Sectional  rivalries  and  the  hilly  nature  of 
the  border  country  presented  equal  difficulties.  Stanstead 
and  Sherbrooke  each  sought  the  line,  the  one  claiming  a 
shorter  route,  the  other  offering  a  junction  with  a  later 
road  running  to  Quebec  and  perhaps  to  Halifax.  With 
similar  rivalries  rampant  on  the  Maine  side  of  the  border, 
the  two  boards  found  much  difficulty  in  agreeing  on  the 
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junction  point;  in  fact,  it  was  not  until  1851  that  this  was 
definitely  settled.  Trial  locations  by  way  of  Sherbrooke 
made  it  seem  probable  that  a  line  about  126  miles  long 
could  be  secured,  the  cost  now  being  estimated  at  £850,000 
currency,  or  $3,400,000. 

By  wide  canvassing,  the  stock  subscribed  in  Canada 
was  increased  to  £200,000 ;  about  £35,000  remained  uncan¬ 
celled  in  London,  and  the  contractors  for  the  first  section, 
from  Longueuil  to  the  River  Richelieu,  took  the  same 
amount  of  stock  in  part  payment.  But  it  was  soon  found 
that  subscribing  was  one  thing  and  paying  another.  Lit¬ 
tle  was  secured  from  London  even  after  lawsuits  estab¬ 
lished  the  stockholders’  liability.  Montreal  subscribers 
were  hard  hit  by  the  commercial  depression  following  the 
repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  and  incidentally,  of  the  prefer¬ 
ence  which  Canada-milled  flour  had  enjoyed  in  Britain. 
In  time,  however,  the  bulk  of  these  subscriptions  were 
paid  up. 

The  Township  shareholders,  for  whom  Galt  was  main¬ 
ly  held  responsible,  had  even  less  ready  money.  As  late 
as  October,  1849,  Galt  found  it  necessary  to  send  an 
urgent  circular  to  the  great  majority  of  the  Townships 
men,  in  which  he  declared : 

I  am  aware  that  the  want  of  money  in  this  district,  and  the  fact 
that  the  outlay  on  the  Railroad  was  not  taking  place  amongst  us, 
have  operated  prejudicially  on  the  ability  of  the  Township  stock¬ 
holders  to  make  their  payments;  but  now  that  the  work  is  actually 
in  progress  to  speedy  completion,  I  have  pledged  myself  to  the 
Directors  that  there  will  be  no  backwardness  here,  and  I  rely  on 
the  good  faith  of  the  people  of  this  district  to  enable  me  to  fulfil 
my  assurances.  In  my  past  exertions  on  behalf  of  the  Railroad,  I 
have  been  supported  by  the  conviction  that  I  could  depend  on  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  every  resident  in  the  Townships,  and  great 
will  be  my  disappointment  if  my  present  appeal  be  not  responded 
to  by  the  immediate  and  earnest  endeavour  of  every  stockholder 
here  to  fulfil  his  engagements. 

This  appeal  had  its  effect,  and,  tardily,  the  long  over¬ 
due  calls  were  paid.  To  facilitate  matters,  subscribers 
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were  allowed  to  make  payments  in  kind,  delivering  meat 
or  flour  or  butter  and  eggs  to  the  construction  gangs  along 
the  route,  at  a  fixed  schedule  of  prices.  The  line  was 
drawn,  however,  when  one  of  the  Sherbrooke  sharehold¬ 
ers,  himself  a  director,  wished  to  turn  in  a  farm  as  pay¬ 
ment  on  his  subscription.  Indignant  at  the  refusal,  the 
director  at  once  resigned. 

Even  if  all  stock  subscribed  had  been  paid  up,  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  capital  would  still  have  fallen  far  short  of  the  esti¬ 
mated  cost.  It  was  next  determined  to  attempt  to  float 
a  loan  in  England,  in  the  hope  that  bonds  would  appeal 
more  strongly  than  speculative  shares.  Again  the  finan¬ 
cial  capacity  and  personal  tact  of  the  young  Commission¬ 
er  were  recognized,  and  late  in  December,  1846,  the  Board 
authorized  him  to  proceed  to  England  and  endeavour  to 
sell  a  £500,000  issue  of  bonds.  With  the  Oregon  difficulty 
threatening  war  in  America,  and  railway  enterprises  still 
suffering  from  the  reaction  from  Hudsonism,  London  de¬ 
clined  even  to  nibble  at  the  opportunity,  and  Galt  returned 
empty-handed. 

These  resources  failing,  the  directors  turned  to  the 
quarter  which  was  to  prove  for  two  generations  to  come 
the  last  and  often  the  first  hope  of  the  railway  promoter 
— the  state.  The  prospects  of  securing  government  aid 
were  more  favourable  than  they  had  been  some  years  be¬ 
fore.  The  canal  system  which  had  absorbed  all  the  funds 
and  all  the  attention  of  the  province  was  practically  com¬ 
pleted.  The  constitutional  struggles  which  had  marked 
the  past  quarter  century  were  nearly  over,  and  men  were 
glad  to  turn  to  other  issues.  Politicians  of  the  Hincks 
and  Macdonald  type  were  taking  the  place  of  the  Baldwins 
and  LaFontaines.  In  Canada  West  an  influential  group, 
headed  by  Sir  Allan  Macnab,  were  equally  anxious  to 
secure  government  backing  for  the  Great  Western  pro¬ 
ject,  and  they  joined  forces  with  the  Montreal  backers  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  Atlantic. 
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During  1848  the  government  gave  no  sign  of  aid, 
though  a  Committee  of  the  House,  with  Macnab  as  Chair¬ 
man,  recommended  guaranteeing  the  stock  of  these  two 
roads.  Construction  was  pushed  slowly  along  with  exist¬ 
ing  resources,  and  on  December  7  the  road  was  opened 
to  St.  Hyacinthe,  thirty  miles  from  Longueuil.  Then 
Montreal  underwent  an  experience  which  brought  home 
to  all  the  necessity  of  a  winter  outlet  to  the  sea.  During 
the  fall  and  early  winter  the  canals  had  poured  into 
Montreal  and  Quebec,  as  usual,  the  growing  stock  of  west¬ 
ern  produce,  to  be  shipped  across  the  ocean  as  soon  as 
the  ice  broke  up  in  the  spring.  The  winter  was  scarcely 
begun  when  prices  in  the  English  markets  began  to  fall, 
and  for  nearly  six  months  the  Canadian  merchants  were 
compelled  to  sit  idly  by  while  every  post  brought  word  of 
still  further  decreases.  The  losses  that  resulted  in  this 
single  winter  were  estimated  at  half  the  cost  of  building 
the  railroad  through  to  the  winter  port  of  Portland. 

Early  in  February,  1849,  George  Etienne  Cartier  pre¬ 
sented  another  petition  from  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Atlan¬ 
tic  directors,  emphasizing  the  need  of  railways  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  canal  system  in  securing  for  Canadian  routes 
and  Canadian  ports  their  fair  share  of  the  trade  of  the 
West.  Every  United  States  city  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
was  backing  a  railway  designed  to  give  it  as  great  a  pro¬ 
portion  as  possible  of  this  growing  traffic.  Canada  must 
not  be  behindhand. 

Finally  in  April,  1849,  Francis  Hincks,  Inspector-General 
in  the  Baldwin-LaFontaine  ministry,  brought  down  a 
measure  based  upon  a  suggestion  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
directors.  He  proposed  that  whenever  any  railroad  over 
seventy-five  miles  long  had  been  half  built  from  private 
resources,  the  government  would  guarantee  the  interest, 
not  to  exceed  six  per  cent,  on  an  issue  of  bonds  equal  to 
half  the  total  cost  of  the  road.  The  province  would  be 
protected  by  a  first  lien  on  the  whole  road.  Macnab, 
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though  leading  the  Opposition  of  the  day,  hastened  to 
second  the  resolutions,  and  the  first  step  in  the  policy  of 
state  aid  to  railways  was  speedily  taken. 


The  horizon  brightened,  but  not  all  the  clouds  had  yet 
lifted.  It  was  still  necessary  to  find  funds  to  build  33 
miles  to  Melbourne  or  Richmond,  before  the  Company 
would  be  entitled  to  call  upon  the  province  for  aid  for  the 
second  half.  To  make  matters  worse,  during  the  summer 
of  1849,  serious  mismanagement  of  the  Company’s 
finances  came  to  light.  The  history  of  Canadian  corpora¬ 
tions  had  fitly  begun  by  a  striking  instance  of  directors 
failing  to  direct.  Under  the  management  of  a  faithless 
secretary,  a  debt  of  £50,000  had  accumulated  of  whose 
existence  the  directors  knew  nothing!  Vigorous  measures 
were  needed  to  save  the  situation.  Galt,  who  had  hitherto 
taken  little  part  in  the  detailed  management,  was  pressed 
by  his  fellow-directors  to  come  to  Montreal  and  take  con¬ 
trol.  The  Land  Company  were  reluctant  to  give  up  part 
of  his  services  but  agreed  rather  than  lose  them  alto¬ 
gether.  Accordingly  A.  N.  Morin,  the  existing  president, 
who  was  too  much  preoccupied  with  politics  to  give  the 
railroad’s  affairs  due  thought,  resigned  late  in  1849,  and 
Galt  was  elected  in  his  stead.  He  was  not  yet  prepared 
to  make  Montreal  his  headquarters,  but  more  and  more 
the  railroad  and  other  metropolitan  affairs  drew  him 
away  from  Sherbrooke. 

With  the  assistance  of  John  Young — politician,  pro¬ 
moter,  business  man,  eager  advocate  of  canal  and  rail¬ 
way  and  of  a  St.  Lawrence  bridge — Galt  soon  brought 
order  out  of  chaos.  The  city  of  Montreal  had  already 
agreed  to  aid  the  road  by  taking  £125,000  preferential 
stock,  giving  its  bonds  in  exchange.  Now  the  Land  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice  were  each  induced 
to  take  bonds  to  the  amount  of  £25,000.  To  bridge  the 
remaining  gap,  a  contract  was  made  with  Black,  Wood 
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and  Company,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  had  built  part  of  the 
Canadian  line,  and  were  to  build  all  the  Maine  portion,  by 
which  they  undertook  to  build  the  whole  road.  The  price 
per  mile  agreed  upon  was  £6,550,  or  $26,200.  This  was  a 
somewhat  high  figure  for  an  only  moderately  well-built 
road,  but  it  was  only  a  nominal  price.  The  contractors 
agreed  to  accept  part  of  their  pay  in  stock  which  was  at 
a  discount  of  fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent,  and  the  rest  in 
provincial  bonds,  when  secured.  The  transaction  prac¬ 
tically  meant  that  the  government’s  half  of  the  road  was 
sufficiently  increased  in  cost  to  recompense  the  contractor 
for  the  shortage  on  the  first  half. 

There  were  still  some  difficult  corners  to  turn,  days 
when  the  City  Bank  or  the  Commercial  or  the  British 
North  America  would  decline  to  advance  a  few  hundred 
pounds  to  meet  pressing  local  debts,  days  when  the  pro¬ 
crastination  of  the  contractors  or  their  demands  for  extra 
payment  strained  patience  to  the  utmost.  Eventually  the 
Company  took  the  contract  from  Black,  Wood  &  Co.  and 
completed  it  by  day-work,  under  the  efficient  supervision 
of  the  new  Chief  Engineer,  Casimir  S.  Gzowski.  But 
the  worst  was  over.  The  second  section  of  the  road,  from 
St.  Hyacinthe  to  Richmond,  was  opened  in  October,  1851, 
and  the  third  section,  from  Richmond  to  Sherbrooke,  in 
September,  1852.  The  latter  event  was  made  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  a  great  celebration,  with  the  Governor-General 
and  nearly  all  the  members  of  the  provincial  parliament  in 
attendance. 

Meanwhile  the  Maine  Company,  the  Atlantic  and  St. 
Lawrence,  had  been  facing  much  the  same  difficulties. 
The  city  of  Portland  had  come  to  its  aid  by  taking 
$1,500,000  of  bonds,  and  an  equal  amount  was  sold  pri¬ 
vately,  together  with  a  few  thousand  shares  of  stock.  The 
state  of  Maine,  however,  unlike  the  province  of  Canada, 
was  barred  by  its  constitution  from  giving  any  aid  to 
railways  or  other  private  enterprises,  so  that  the  Ameri- 
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can  promoters  reached  the  end  of  their  tether  sooner  than 
the  Canadians.  It  was  accordingly  arranged  in  1851  that 
the  Canadian  Company  should  build  sixteen  miles  beyond 
the  border  to  Island  Pond,  Vermont.  For  this  purpose  a 
special  issue  of  bonds  at  seven  per  cent  was  made,  and 
floated  in  London  by  the  President. 

Before  the  road  to  Portland  was  completed,  new  enter¬ 
prises  had  been  set  on  foot  which  dwarfed  it  in  impor¬ 
tance  and  diverted  the  interest  of  its  chief  officials.  The 
vision  of  a  great  Main  Trunk  line  binding  all  the  British 
North  American  colonies,  running  from  Halifax  to  Que¬ 
bec  and  on  through  Montreal  and  Toronto  to  the  western 
boundary  at  the  Detroit  River,  had  seized  the  imagination 
of  leading  men  in  all  parts  of  the  scattered  colonies.  Fore¬ 
most  in  conceiving  and  in  executing  the  first  part  of  this 
greater  project,  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  of  Canada, 
was  A.  T.  Galt. 
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The  Building  of  the  Grand  Trunk 

The  Railway  Era — The  Rivalry  of  the  United  States — Howe  and 
the  Intercolonial — Canadian  Plans  for  the  Grand  Trunk — 
Hincks  and  the  English  Contractors — The  Struggle  for  the 
Contract — Changed  Tactics:  The  Amalgamation — The  Builds 
ing  of  the  Road — Gzowski  and  Company:  Later  Years — The 
Balance  Sheet  of  the  Grand  Trunk. 

THE  fifties  form  the  first  great  railway  era  in  Canada’s 
history.  In  1850  there  were  only  sixty-six  miles  of 
railway  in  all  the  British  North  American  colonies  ;  in 
1860  there  were  two  thousand  and  sixty-five.  At  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  that  period  the  only  roads  in  operation  or 
actively  projected  were  short  and  as  yet  unconnected 
fragments,  for  the  most  part  portage  roads  between  the 
leading  waterways.  At  the  close  Canada  possessed  the 
longest  railway  in  the  world  under  single  management — 
the  Main  or  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  running  from  the 
Great  Lakes  to  the  sea. 

As  has  been  seen,  the  experience  derived  in  the  building 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Atlantic  deeply  influenced  later 
developments.  In  spite  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
encountered,  in  spite  of  the  narrow  escapes  from  bank¬ 
ruptcy  and  complete  cessation  of  work,  the  men  most 
closely  concerned  in  its  management  were  fired  with  am¬ 
bition  to  attempt  yet  greater  tasks.  They  had  learned 
how  to  finance  and  how  to  build  a  railway,  how  to  secure 
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the  help  of  the  British  investor  and  of  the  provincial  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  how  to  bargain  with  contractors  and  hold 
them  to  the  bargain.  Their  appeals  to  the  province  for 
aid  had  led  to  the  introduction  of  the  bond  guarantee 
policy,  and  had  definitely  turned  the  thoughts  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  of  public  alike  from  canals  to  railways. 

When  the  road  to  Portland  was  first  projected,  it  was 
assumed  that  Montreal,  or  rather  Longueuil,  on  the  south 
shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence  opposite  Montreal, would  remain 
the  western  terminus.  The  products  of  the  interior  were 
to  come  down  by  river  and  canal,  and  to  seek  a  further 
market  direct  by  sea  from  Montreal  or  by  the  new  road 
to  Portland  and  beyond.  The  railway  could  supplement 
river  and  canal,  but  could  not  compete  with  them  in  carry¬ 
ing  bulky  products. 

This  assumption  was  soon  rudely  shattered.  The 
United  States  ports  and  railways  to  the  south  were  not 
content  to  let  Montreal  win  so  easily  a  commanding  share 
of  the  trade  of  the  golden  west.  Every  important  port  on 
the  Atlantic  was  striving  to  become  the  outlet  of  the 
growing  western  traffic.  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia 
pushed  railways  west  to  the  Ohio  country.  New  York 
supplemented  the  Erie  Canal  by  the  Erie  Railway,  and 
piece  by  piece  put  through  the  road  to  Buffalo  later 
known  as  the  New  York  Central.  Boston  tapped  the  same 
stream  by  its  Western  road  to  Albany.  Still  more  threat¬ 
ening  to  Montreal  interests  was  the  Ogdensburg  Railway, 
which  ran  from  Ogdensburg  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  just 
south  of  the  Canadian  border,  to  Lake  Champlain,  where 
it  was  to  connect  with  roads  to  Boston  and  New  York.  If 
all  the  expectations  of  its  builders  were  fulfilled,  this  road 
would  secure  every  ton  of  ocean-bound  traffic  that  had 
filtered  past  Buffalo  and  other  western  points,  and  Mont¬ 
real  would  see  the  whole  stream  of  western  trade  de¬ 
flected  to  the  south. 
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This  wide  activity,  and  especially  the  competition  of  the 
Ogdensburg  road,  soon  convinced  Montreal  interests,  and 
not  least  the  men  behind  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Atlantic, 
that  a  further  step  must  now  be  taken.1  It  was  not 
enough  to  supplement  river  and  canal ;  they  must  now  be 
paralleled  and  rivalled  by  the  railway.  Late  in  1850  a 
public  meeting  was  held  in  Montreal,  and  a  committee 
appointed  to  consider  the  possibility  of  building  a  road  to 
Prescott  or  Kingston.  Galt  and  Young  were  members  of 
this  committee,  and  equally  active  were  two  men  whose 
future  was  to  be  closely  linked  with  Galt’s,  Luther  Hamil¬ 
ton  Holton  and  David  Lewis  Macpherson.  A  preliminary 
survey  was  made  by  C.  S.  Gzowski,  and  later  a  more 
detailed  survey  by  T.  C.  Keefer;  the  municipalities  along 
the  line  were  interested,  and  in  1851  a  charter  was  sought 
from  the  legislature. 

The  men  who  came  together  in  this  railway  enterprise 
were  all  destined  to  achieve  a  place  of  distinction  in  the 
life  of  Canada.  Equally  notable  was  the  experience  upon 
which  their  interest  and  confidence  in  the  new  undertaking 
were  based.  They  were  not  mere  promoters,  seizing  an 
opportunity  in  a  field  in  which  they  had  no  personal  ex¬ 
perience  and  in  which  they  did  not  expect  to  continue. 
Each  had  had  training  of  a  kind  eminently  desirable  for 
the  founders  of  a  great  railway  project.  David  L.  Mac¬ 
pherson  was  a  young  Scot  who  had  come  to  Canada  in 
1833  to  enter  the  Montreal  forwarding  firm  of  Macpher¬ 
son,  Crane  &  Co.,  in  which  his  brother  was  senior  partner; 
by  1842  he  had  himself  become  a  partner.  Luther  H.  Hol¬ 
ton,  of  Upper  Canada  birth  and  New  England  ancestry, 
had  entered  the  same  field,  and  was  junior  partner  in  the 
Montreal  firm  of  Hooker,  Holton  &  Co.  Both  these  firms 

1  “The  diversion  of  trade  from  the  St.  Lawrence  by  the  Og- 
densburgh  Railroad  seriously  alarmed  the  country,  and  it  was  felt 
highly  necessary  to  meet  the  case,  by  the  construction,  if  possible, 
of  a  railroad  from  Montreal  to  Kingston.”  L.  H.  Holton  and  A.  T. 
Galt  before  Committee  on  Railroads,  Fourth  Report,  1852,  p.  5. 
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were  active  and  enterprising,  and  in  their  vessels  and  wag¬ 
ons  they  carried  on  a  large  part  of  the  transportation 
work  of  the  province  to  which  the  railway  was  to  fall 
heir.  Casimir  S.  Gzowski  had  had  an  experience  more  pic¬ 
turesque  and  varied  but  equally  helpful  for  his  present 
task.  Born  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1813,  the  son  of  a  Polish 
nobleman  in  the  Russian  military  service,  he  had  taken  a 
course  in  military  engineering  and  then  entered  the  Rus¬ 
sian  army.  When  the  Polish  insurrection  of  1830  broke 
out,youngGzowski  threw  himself  into  his  country’s  cause 
and  faced  in  turn  treachery,  defeat,  wounds,  imprisonment 
and  exile.  He  escaped  across  the  Atlantic,  landed  in  New 
York  without  knowing  a  word  of  English,  and  in  six  years 
had  qualified  himself  for  admission  to  the  bar.  After  a 
brief  practice  he  returned  to  his  earlier  field  of  engineer¬ 
ing,  and  in  1841,  on  coming  to  Canada,  he  was  appointed 
to  a  post  in  the  provincial  Department  of  Public  Works 
which  he  filled  with  ability  until  his  appointment  to  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  Atlantic.  It  was  a  notable  group. 

By  this  time,  however,  a  new  phase  in  the  railway  situ¬ 
ation  had  developed.  The  energy  of  Joseph  Howe  had 
brought  to  the  front  the  project  of  an  Intercolonial  rail¬ 
way,  connecting  Halifax  and  St.  John  with  Quebec  and 
Montreal,  and  eventually  with  Toronto  and  the  western 
border  of  Canada.  In  the  light  of  this  proposal  the  whole 
situation  had  to  be  reconsidered. 

The  planning  of  the  Intercolonial  began  nearly  half  a 
century  before  the  road  was  constructed.  As  early  as 
1829,  citizens  of  St.  Andrews,  New  Brunswick,  had  met  to 
discuss  the  possibility  of  a  road  to  Quebec,  and  six  years 
later  a  company  was  formed  to  build  it.  The  dispute  with 
the  United  States  as  to  the  boundary  between  Maine 
and  the  British  provinces,  and  the  final  award  to  the 
United  States  of  much  of  the  territory  through  which 
the  road  to  Quebec  was  located,  halted  proceedings.  In 
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1847  ground  was  broken  for  the  construction  of  the  New 
Brunswick  and  Canada,  running  north  from  St.  Andrews, 
but  financial  weakness  and  the  lack  of  interest  elsewhere 
in  the  Maritime  provinces  in  this  road  on  the  extreme 
western  boundary  hampered  progress. 

Meanwhile  St.  John  and  Halifax  had  become  interested 
in  the  project.  The  military  and  political  advantages  of 
railway  connection  between  the  Maritime  provinces  and 
the  Canadas  were  undeniable,  and  seemed  to  the  colonists 
to  justify  imperial  aid.  In  the  forties,  however,  the  old 
imperial  system  of  treating  the  colonies  as  vast  estates 
to  be  developed  for  the  advantage  of  the  mother  country 
was  breaking  down,  as  we  have  seen,  and  British  authori¬ 
ties  were  sceptical  as  to  the  advantage  to  be  gained  by 
backing  such  a  formidable  undertaking.  As  a  compro¬ 
mise,  it  was  agreed  in  1846,  when  Mr.  Gladstone  was  at 
the  Colonial  Office,  that  a  survey  should  be  made  to  test 
the  engineering  feasibility  of  a  line,  the  three  colonies, 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick  and  Canada  sharing  the  ex¬ 
pense  and  the  British  government  naming  the  engineer.  In 

1848  the  survey  was  completed,  and  a  route  long  known 
as  “Major  Robinson’s  line”  was  recommended,  following 
roughly  the  direction  taken  by  the  present  Intercolonial 
from  Halifax  through  Truro  to  Miramichi,  and  up  the 
Matapedia  Valley  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  distance  from 
Halifax  to  Quebec  was  put  at  six  hundred  and  thirty-five 
miles,  or  twice  the  distance  between  St.  Andrews  and 
Quebec  through  the  disputed  territory,  and  the  cost  at 
£7000  stg.  per  mile,  or  about  £4,500,000. 

When  the  Robinson  report  was  submitted  to  the  three 
colonial  legislatures  in  1849,  each  agreed  to  aid  the  pro¬ 
ject,  granting  £20,000  per  annum  forever  or  until  the  road 
paid,  and  also  a  belt  of  the  ungranted  Crown  lands  ten  ^ 
miles  on  each  side  of  the  railway,  provided  that  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Government  would  undertake  to  build  it.  Acting  on 
the  adverse  report  of  another  British  engineer,  the  Colo- 
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nial  Office  declined  briefly  but  emphatically  to  give  aid  in 
any  shape  or  form,  and  the  hopes  of  the  colonists  were 
once  more  dashed. 

In  the  same  month  that  Earl  Grey’s  despatch  killed  the 
northern  route  project,  July,  1850,  there  came  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  the  public  and  business  men  of  the  Maritime  Pro¬ 
vinces  to  attend  a  great  railway  convention  at  Portland, 
Maine.  It  will  be  recalled  that  John  A.  Poor,  the  origina¬ 
tor  of  the  Portland-Montreal  railway,  had  also  dreamed  of 
a  road  from  Portland  through  St.  John  to  Halifax.  The_ 
“European  and  North  American,”  it  was  held,  would  make 
Halifax  the  port  for  all  the  passenger  and  light  freight 
traffic  for  the  continent,  bringing  New  York,  via  Portland 
and  Halifax,  within  less  than  a  week’s  distance  of  Liver¬ 
pool.  This  was  not  all.  It  would  give  as  good  connection 
for  all  commercial  purposes,  between  Montreal  and  the 
Maritime  Provinces,  as  the  Robinson  route:  the  Robinson 
route  formed  the  east  and  north  sides  of  a  great  square 
and  the  Portland  route  the  south  and  west  sides,  with  the 
advantage  that  the  west  side,  or  the  Portland-Montreal 
feared,  (see  letter  to  Brooks  and  Hale,  p.  138)  looked 
to  enlist  the  interest  of  Maine  and  the  adjoining  provinces 
in  this  southern  project. 

From  an  oratorical  point  of  view,  the  convention  was  a 
great  success.  All  agreed  that  the  European  and  North 
American  was  a  splendid  project,  and  all  joined  in  inter¬ 
twining  flags  and  pledging  toasts  on  this  first  occasion 
that  the  sons  of  the  Loyalists  and  the  sons  of  their  old 
opponents  had  met  in  common  cause.  But  when  it  came 
to  a  discussion  of  ways  and  means  enthusiasm  halted. 
Maine  had  exhausted  its  resources  in  building  roads  to 
Montreal  and  Boston,  and  the  provincial  capitalists  could 
not  raise  a  tithe  of  the  $12,000,000  required. 

At  this  juncture  Joseph  Howe  came  forward.  He  had 
hitherto  been  too  deeply  absorbed  in  political  and  consti¬ 
tutional  warfare  to  give  much  time  to  railway  projects, 
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but  now  he  took  the  lead  in  such  a  way  as  vitally  to  affect 
the  railway  fortunes  of  all  the  provinces.  He  proposed 
that  the  European  and  North  American  should  be  built 
by  the  two  provinces  concerned.  From  Great  Britain  he 
would  not  ask  a  cent  of  direct  aid.  “What  right  have  I 
to  take  a  shilling  out  of  the  pocket  of  a  Manchester  wea¬ 
ver,  or  of  a  poor  orangewoman  in  the  Strand,  to  make  our 
railroads?”  He  would,  however,  and  did,  request  a  Brit¬ 
ish  guarantee  of  Nova  Scotia’s  loan,  which  could  not  cost 
Britain  a  farthing,  and  would  save  the  province  £20,000  a 
year  in  lower  interest.  Even  this  boom  was  not  forthcom¬ 
ing.  Earl  Grey  wrote  giving  the  scheme  his  blessing,  but 
refused  a  guarantee. 

Nothing  daunted,  Howe  sailed  for  England  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1850,  to  see  if  he  could  do  more  face  to  face  than  at 
long  range.  In  eloquent  speech  and  exhaustive  pamphlet 
he  pressed  his  cause  and  the  wonderful  resources  of  all 
the  colonies  upon  the  British  public.  Cabinet  crises  and 
lack  of  interest  hampered  him  in  official  quarters,  but  at 
last  a  compromise  was  reached.  The  British  government 
would  guarantee  a  loan,  raised  by  all  three  provinces,  to 
construct  a  road  from  Halifax  to  Quebec — not  necessarily 
by  the  Robinson  route,  if  a  shorter  and  better  could  be 
found  and  approved.  “It  is  also  to  be  understood,”  the 
official  memorandum  continued,  “that  Her  Majesty’s  gov¬ 
ernment  will  by  no  means  object  to  its  forming  part  of 
the  plan  which  may  be  determined  upon,  that  it  should 
include  a  provision  for  establishing  a  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  projected  railway  and  the  railways  of  the 
United  States.” 

Howe  returned  exultant.  With  the  British  guarantee, 
all  the  money  needed,  say,  seven  million  sterling,  could  be 
borrowed  at  three  and  a  half  or  four  per  cent.  He  spread 
the  good  news  fast  throughout  the  provinces.  New 
Brunswick  fell  in  with  this  proposal,  seeing  both  the 
lines  it  wished  so  easily  secured,  and  at  a  conference  of 
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provincial  premiers  held  in  Toronto  in  June,  1851,  Canada 
agreed  with  equal  alacrity.  The  three  provinces  would 
build  the  road  from  Halifax  to  Quebec  on  joint  account; 
Canada  would  build  the  section  from  Quebec  to  Montreal 
by  a  separate  loan,  and  New  Brunswick  the  road  to  the 
Maine  border,  but  all  these  loans  were  to  be  covered  by 
the  one  imperial  guarantee. 

Howe’s  report  led  to  material  changes  in  the  railway 
policy  of  Canada.  The  great  majority  of  the  residents 
of  that  province  had  little  interest  in  the  Halifax-Quebec 
road,  which  was  to  run  only  through  the  extreme  eastern 
section.  To  induce  western  people  to  sanction  the  Halifax 
project,  it  was  necessary  to  extend  the  road  to  the  west¬ 
ern  border.  A  railway  from  Quebec  to  Richmond  had 
been  chartered,  to  connect  with  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
Atlantic  and  give  a  feasible  if  somewhat  roundabout  route 
from  Quebec  to  Montreal.  From  Montreal  to  Kingston, 
it  has  been  seen,  a  road  was  actively  projected  and  a 
Kingston-Toronto  line  had  reached  the  paper  stage.  A 
charter  had  been  granted  for  a  Toronto-Hamilton  road, 
and  from  Hamilton  to  Windsor  the  Great  Western,  now 
at  last  under  construction  by  Canadian  and  American 
capitalists,  backed  by  the  provincial  guarantee,  provided 
the  westernmost  link. 

All  that  it  was  necessary  to  do  was  to  unite  these 
scattered  projects  and  make  them  part  of  one  grandiose 
scheme  of  an  imperial  highway  stretching  half  across  the 
continent,  from  Halifax  to  the  Detroit  river.  The  seven 
millions  Howe  flourished  would  provide  the  means,  and 
Hincks,  then  Inspector-General,  and  shortly  afterwards 
premier  of  Canada,  provided  the  driving  power.  It  was 
computed  that  Canada’s  share  of  the  loan  would  be  four 
million  pounds.  Adopting  the  estimate  of  £5000  to  £6000 
a  mile  as  the  construction  cost,  Hincks  discovered  that 
for  this  sum  it  would  be  possible  to  build  not  only  the 
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Ganadian  section  of  the  Intercolonial  but  a  complete  Main 
Trunk  line  along  river  and  lake  front  to  Hamilton,  thence 
connecting  with  the  road  to  Windsor.  Like  Howe,  he 
became  a  convert  to  government  ownership.  In  the  act 
which  he  introduced  and  pushed  through  at  the  close  of 
the  session  of  1851,  it  was  provided  that  the  province 
itself  should  undertake  to  build  this  Main  Trunk  Line, 
out  of  the  imperially-guaranteed  loan.  Failing  this  guar¬ 
antee,  the  province  might  still  construct  it,  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  municipalities  along  the  route.  As  a  third 
alternative,  the  original  plan  of  construction  by  private 
companies,  with  a  provincial  guarantee  of  half  the  cost, 
might  be  adopted.  Accordingly  charters  were  granted  to 
the  Montreal  and  Kingston  and  Kingston  and  Toronto 
companies,  but  a  suspending  clause  was  put  in  each  act, 
providing  that  they  were  not  to  go  into  effect  until  special 
proclamation  had  been  made.  Construction  by  private 
company  was  only  to  be  permitted  if  the  other  two  plans 
failed. 

Scarcely  had  this  plan  been  formed  when  news  from 
Nova  Scotia  disturbed  its  whole  foundation.  The  Colo¬ 
nial  Office  had  suddenly  declared  that  there  was  no  ground 
for  the  assumption  that  the  guarantee  would  cover  the 
loan  for  the  European  and  North  American  as  well  as  for 
the  Halifax-Quebec  route.  There  was,  indeed,  some  am¬ 
biguity  in  the  arrangement,  and  Howe  may  have  been  car¬ 
ried  away  by  his  optimism.  Yet  it  is  plain  from  his 
despatches  from  London,  written  immediately  after  his 
interviews  with  the  Colonial  Secretary,  that  he  had  clear¬ 
ly  understood  that  the  Maine  line  was  to  be  included ;  the 
memorandum  itself  is  open  to  that  interpretation,  and  in 
repeated  despatches  to  the  Colonial  Office  after  his  return 
Howe  had  unmistakably  expressed  this  understanding. 
Faced  with  these  considerations,  the  Colonial  Office  mere¬ 
ly  added  insult  to  injury  by  replying,  in  Earl  Grey’s 
name,  that  “I  can  only  account  for  my  having  failed  to 
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perceive  this  by  supposing  that,  owing  to  the  very  great 
length  of  these  papers,  I  must  in  reading  them  have  over¬ 
looked  the  particular  expressions  to  which  my  attention 
is  now  directed.”  Wherever  the  responsibility  lay,  the 
position  of  the  British  authorities  was  now  clear;  no 
guarantee  would  be  given  for  New  Brunswick’s  road  to¬ 
ward  Maine  and  Portland.  This  meant  that  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  would  not  co-operate  in  the  Halifax-Quebec  project. 
The  bulk  of  the  population  and  political  influence  of  that 
province  were  centred  in  the  southern  counties  through 
which  the  European  and  North  American  was  to  run. 
They  had  been  won  to  support  the  Quebec  road,  running 
through  the  north  and  east  and  making  Halifax  rather 
than  St.  John  its  terminus,  only  on  the  understanding 
that  their  own  road  would  be  made  part  of  the  same  grand 
scheme. 

To  save  the  situation,  Hincks,  now  premier  of  Canada, 
with  John  Young  and  E.  P.  Tache,  members  of  his  cabi¬ 
net,  hastened  to  Fredericton  and  Halifax  early  in  1852. 
A  reluctant  compromise  was  effected.  To  win  over  New 
Brunswick  it  was  agreed  that  the  Quebec  road  should 
follow  the  valley  of  the  St.  John,  making  St.  John  the 
first  ocean  port  reached,  and  then  extending  east  to  the 
boundaries  of  Nova  Scotia  and  on  to  Halifax.  The  sec¬ 
tion  from  Nova  Scotia  to  St.  John  would  thus  be  common 
to  the  Quebec  and  Portland  routes,  and  it  would  remain 
for  New  Brunswick  to  construct  unaided  only  the  half  of 
the  latter  road  extending  from  St.  John  to  the  Maine 
border.  To  win  Nova  Scotia  to  the  amended  proposal, 
which  exalted  St.  John  at  the  expense  of  Halifax,  it  was 
agreed  that  New  Brunswick  should  assume  five-twelfths 
and  Nova  Scotia  three-twelfths  of  the  cost  of  the  whole 
Quebec  line.  To  induce  the  British  government  to  accept 
the  St.  John  route  rather  than  the  Major  Robinson  line 
was  the  only  remaining  task.  It  was  agreed,  therefore, 
that  a  joint  delegation,  consisting  of  Hincks,  Chandler  of 
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New  Brunswick,  and  Howe,  should  go  to  London  early 
in  March,  1852,  to  secure  that  assent. 

Hincks  and  Chandler  sailed  as  agreed,  but  Howe,  re¬ 
penting  of  his  bargain  and  not  enamored  of  Colonial  Of¬ 
fice  methods,  postponed  and  delayed  his  going,  and  finally 
decided  not  to  go  at  all.  The  other  negotiators,  after  six 
weeks’  discussion,  found  that  the  British  government,  in 
spite  of  the  promise  to  consider  favorably  any  shorter  and 
better  line,  was  reluctant  to  abandon  the  Robinson  route, 
preferring  it,  on  military  grounds,  as  farther  from  the 
American  border.  Wearied  of  delay,  and  seeing 
an  opportunity  to  come  to  terms  with  a  great  English 
firm  of  contractors  who  offered  to  build  the  road  without 
the  imperial  guarantee,  Hincks  asked  for  a  definite  reply 
within  a  fortnight.  The  answer  was  that  aid  would  be 
given  only  if  the  Robinson  route  was  followed,  an  answer 
which,  in  face  of  New  Brunswick’s  attitude,  meant  re¬ 
newed  deadlock  and  an  end  to  all  the  negotiations  based 
upon  an  imperial  guarantee. 

In  the  act  of  the  Canadian  parliament  passed  in  the 
previous  year,  definite  provision  had  been  made  for  the 
course  to  be  adopted  in  case  the  imperial  guarantee  was 
not  forthcoming.  First,  an  effort  was  to  be  made  to  build 
the  road  by  provincial  and  municipal  co-operation.  If 
this  proved  impossible,  the  private  companies  already 
chartered  were  to  be  aided  to  construct  the  remaining 
links  in  the  same  way  that  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Great 
Western  sections  had  been  aided.  Yet  under  the  glamor 
of  London  promoters  Hincks  ignored  both  these  provi¬ 
sions  and  entered  into  a  bargain  with  an  English  firm  of 
contractors  to  build  and  finance  the  whole  road. 

Later  in  the  history  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  when  rosy 
anticipations  had  faded  into  drab  realities,  and  English 
shareholders  mourned  millions  sunk  beyond  recall,  it  be¬ 
came  the  fashion  in  England  to  reproach  Canada  and 
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the  Canadian  government  for  all  the  road’s  misfortunes 
and  to  demand  relief  from  the  public  treasury.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  to  note,  therefore,  that  the  responsibility  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  troubles  which  followed  lay  with  the 
English  promoters  who  took  the  project  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Canadians  who  stood  ready  to  carry  it  through. 

When  Howe  was  touring  England  in  1851,  calling  at¬ 
tention  to  the  great  unexploited  opportunities  of  the 
northern  colonies,  his  speeches  aroused  the  interest  of 
certain  English  railway  contractors,  including  Messrs. 
Brassey,  Betts,  Peto  and  Jackson.  They  were  the  most 
successful  and  best  known  railway  contractors  of  that 
or  any  later  time.  They  had  built  one-third  of  the  rail¬ 
ways  in  England,  as  well  as  railways  in  France  and  Spain, 
in  Italy  and  in  India,  and  were  looking  about  for  fresh 
fields  to  employ  their  energies  and  their  plant.  They  de¬ 
cided  to  endeavor  to  secure  the  contract  for  the  great 
project  under  consideration. 

In  1851,  they  sent  an  agent,  Charles  D.  Archibald,  to 
America.  He  appeared  at  the  conference  of  provincial 
premiers  in  Toronto,  and  made  an  offer  which  was  not 
seriously  considered  because  of  some  doubt  as  to  his  cre¬ 
dentials.  Later,  he  issued  glowing  circulars,  picturing 
the  limitless  possibilities  of  the  Grand  Trunk  line  from 
Halifax  to  Detroit,  over  which  in  time  “the  countless  mil¬ 
lions  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  China  and  Hindostan” 
were,  somehow,  to  travel.  All  that  the  capitalists  he  rep¬ 
resented  desired  was  “the  entire  contracts  of  all  the 
contemplated  lines,  without  competition.”  Later,  a  direct 
offer  was  made  to  the  three  provinces  to  construct  both 
the  northern  and  southern  roads  for  an  annual  subsidy 
of  from  £90,000  to  £100,000  for  twenty  years,  together 
with  from  three  to  five  million  acres  of  crown  lands. 
Hincks,  Chandler,  and  Howe  united  in  stating  that  the 
offer  could  not  be  entertained  for  a  moment.  Archibald 
continued  his  agitation,  particularly  in  the  Maritime 
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Provinces,  and  abler  men  took  the  Canadian  chief  in  hand. 
Thanks  to  their  persistence,  before  the  year  was  out,  the 
contractors  succeeded  in  making  terms  with  each  and  all 
of  the  three  provinces. 

When  Hincks  and  Chandler,  in  the  summer  of  1852, 
found  or  surmised  that  the  British  authorities  would  not 
sanction  the  only  plan  on  which  the  three  provinces  could 
agree,  they  were  more  ready  to  listen  to  the  urging  of 
contractors  who  claimed  to  be  able  to  finance  as  well  as 
to  construct  the  road.  William  Jackson,  afterwards  Sir 
William,  and  a  prominent  member  of  the  British  House 
of  Commons,  undertook  to  put  before  them  the  plans  of 
his  partners.  Both  fell  in  at  once  with  his  proposals.  New 
Brunswick,  and  later,  in  spite  of  Howe’s  opposition,  Nova 
Scotia,  made  contracts  with  the  Brassey  firm  for  the  roads 
they  most  desired,  only  to  find  eventually  that  the  con¬ 
tractors  had  not  the  boundless  resources  of  which  they 
had  boasted,  and  to  have  the  roads,  after  much  delay  and 
little  achievement,  thrown  back  upon  the  governments  to 
complete  with  their  own  resources.  But  the  further  for¬ 
tunes  of  the  Maritime  projects  are  not  germane  to  the 
present  topic.  It  remains  to  consider  the  fateful  bargain 
made  with  Canada’s  representative,  Francis  Hincks. 

Late  in  May,  1852,  Jackson  and  Hincks  agreed  that  a 
company  should  be  organized  to  build  the  section  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  line  between  Montreal  and  Hamilton.  The 
contractors  were  to  take  one-tenth  of  the  whole  capital 
required  in  stock;  individuals  or  municipalities  in  Canada 
were  to  take  a  tenth,  and  the  company’s  bonds  were  to  be 
floated  to  the  extent  of  three-tenths  of  the  whole.  The 
remaining  half  was  to  be  provided  by  the  sale  of  bonds 
guaranteed  by  the  province,  which  would  exchange  its 
own  debentures  for  those  of  the  company.  The  contrac¬ 
tors  were  to  survey  the  road  at  once  and  submit  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  cost. 

Galt  was  in  London  at  the  time,  on  St.  Lawrence  and 
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Atlantic  business,  and  Hincks  at  once  endeavored  to  allay 
his  natural  opposition  to  this  calm  attempt  to  ignore  all 
that  had  been  done  in  Canada  and  override  the  rights  of 
the  Canadian  promoters.  Hincks  contended  that  “no 
Canada  company  could  be  established  that  would  be  able 
to  finance  the  road,”  and  that  the  incidental  advantages 
of  the  bargain  he  had  just  made  were  so  great  that  “even 
if  we  pay  a  little  too  much  it  will  be  to  our  interest  to  do 
so.”  He  hoped,  therefore,  that  Galt  would  see  his  way 
to  co-operate.  But  Galt  declined  the  cool  request,  and 
protested  against  this  sudden  and  unwarranted  shift  of 
policy. 

From  London  the  scene  changed  to  Quebec,  when  the 
provincial  parliament  assembled  in  August,  1852.  Hincks 
and  Jackson,  who  accompanied  him  to  Canada,  seem  to 
have  concluded  that  the  simplest  method  to  pursue  was  to 
obtain  control  of  the  existing  charters.  Accordingly,  on 
August  7th,  a  royal  proclamation  was  issued,  bringing 
into  force  the  suspended  Montreal  and  Kingston  and 
Kingston  and  Toronto  companies.  Stock  books  for  the 
former  company  were  opened  shortly  afterwards,  but  a 
week  later,  on  August  23rd,  when  Jackson  was  preparing 
to  subscribe  a  controlling  share  of  the  stock,  the  Cana¬ 
dian  promoters  forestalled  him  by  subscribing  every 
farthing  of  the  £600,000  capital  authorized,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  proportions : — 


J.  Torrance  . 

20  shares, 

£500 

William  Molson  . 

20  shares, 

500 

John  Rose  . 

20  shares, 

500 

H.  N.  Jones . 

20  shares, 

500 

G.  E.  Jacques  . 

20  shares, 

500 

William  MacDougall  . 

20  shares, 

500 

Thomas  Galt  per  attorney  A.  T. 

Galt,  Toronto, 

20  shares, 

500 

A.  T.  Galt . Sherbrooke,  7,940  shares,  £198,500 

L.  H.  Holton . Montreal,  7,960  shares,  199,000 

D.  L.  Macpherson  . Montreal,  7,960  shares,  199,000 
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By  a  preliminary  agreement  each  of  the  main  sub¬ 
scribers  bound  himself  not  to  transfer  any  of  the  stock 
without  the  express  written  authority  of  the  other  two. 
Directors  were  at  once  appointed,  an  engineering  depart¬ 
ment  organized,  a  ten  per  cent  call  paid  in,  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment  called  upon  to  sanction  the  location  of  the  roads. 

This  stroke  compelled  a  change  of  tactics  upon  Hincks’ 
and  Jackson’s  part.  A  bill  was  introduced  to  charter  a 
new  company,  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  of  Canada,  to 
run  from  Montreal  to  Toronto — the  Great  Western  having 
meanwhile  acquired  the  charter  for  the  Toronto-Hamilton 
link,  thus  making  it  necessary  to  accept  Toronto  rather 
than  Hamilton  as  the  western  terminus.  The  capital 
authorized  amounted  to  £16,000,  currency,  a  mile.  Holton 
as  President  and  Galt  as  Vice-President  of  the  Montreal 
and  Kingston,  protested  against  this  attempt  to  override 
them  and  a  battle  royal  began  before  the  Railway  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Hincks  used  all  his  influence  to  push  the  Jackson  con¬ 
tract  through,  and  Jackson  himself  displayed  all  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  a  railroad  lobbyist  in  a  degree  rare  even  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  He  talked  of  millions  as  the  awed  provincials  talked 
of  thousands,  and  claimed  that  he  and  his  fellow-con¬ 
tractors  possessed  a  power  of  “open  sesame”  in  the  Lon¬ 
don  money  markets.  So  great  were  their  resources  that 
the  provincial  guarantee  was  merely  a  form;  in  the  act 
as  finally  passed  a  solemn  clause  was  actually  inserted 
permitting  them  to  renounce  this  aid — for  why  should 
they  consent  to  pay  six  per  cent  on  the  provincial  deben¬ 
tures  exchanged  for  the  company’s  bonds,  when  London 
was  overflowing  with  money  unable  to  find  investment 
at  three  per  cent?  Such  arguments  dazzled  the  legisla¬ 
tors,  but  the  promoters  were  not  content  with  merely 
dazzling  the  eyes;  they  made  assurance  doubly  sure  by 
filling  their  pockets  where  it  was  advisable.  A  well-known 
contractor  of  the  day,  who  had  come  from  Pennsylvania 
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a  few  years  earlier  to  take  a  contract  on  the  Welland 
Canal,  and  had  stayed  to  become  the  first  boss  in  Cana¬ 
dian  politics,  lent  his  influence  for  an  interest  in  the 
contract,  which  he  soon  wisely  commuted  for  a  cash  sum 
of  £12,000  sterling. 

For  public  consumption  other  arguments  were  stressed. 
No  Canadian  company  could  hope  to  secure  in  Canada  a 
tithe  of  the  capital  needed,  and  could  not  borrow  in  Lon¬ 
don  on  terms  half  as  favorable  as  could  the  English  pro¬ 
moters — especially  if  the  latter  blocked  their  efforts.  The 
subscription  of  the  Montreal  and  Kingston  stock,  by  Hol¬ 
ton,  Galt  and  Macpherson,  was  denounced  as  a  sham  and 
its  legality  questioned  on  account  of  their  preliminary 
agreement.  The  fact  that  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Sco¬ 
tia  were  making  contracts  with  the  same  English  firm, 
and  that  they  had  also  secured  contracts  for  the  Quebec 
and  Richmond,  made  it  desirable  to  give  them  the  control 
of  the  western  sections  as  well.  Uniformity  of  manage¬ 
ment  and  a  standard  of  construction  far  above  that  usual 
on  American  roads,  permitting  a  saving  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  per  cent  in  operation,  would  thus  be  secured. 

On  the  other  hand,  Holton  and  Galt  vigorously  asserted 
that  there  was  no  occasion  to  bring  in  these  London  wiz¬ 
ards.  Of  the  five  sections  into  which  the  Grand  Trunk 
line  from  Quebec  to  Windsor  might  be  divided,  two,  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  Atlantic  and  the  Great  Western,  were 
under  construction,  a  contract  had  been  made  for  a  third, 
the  Quebec  and  Richmond,  and  they  themselves  stood 
ready  to  complete  the  Montreal  and  Kingston  section.  The 
Kingston-Toronto  link  would  doubtless  also  be  begun 
shortly.  So  far  as  the  Montreal  and  Kingston  road  was 
concerned,  they  anticipated  no  insuperable  difficulty  in 
financing  its  construction.  True,  they  did  not  intend  to  re¬ 
tain  all  the  stock  they  had  subscribed,  but  would  keep  it 
until  a  fair  bargain  had  been  assured.  Between  the  pro- 
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vincial  guarantee,  subscriptions  by  every  municipality  but 
one  along  the  line,  and  especially  substantial  aid  by  Mont¬ 
real,  and  partial  payment  of  the  contractors  in  stock,  they 
had  no  doubt  they  could  secure  the  funds  required.  They 
believed,  further,  that  they  could  build  the  road  for  a  third 
or  more  less  than  the  English  contractors.  Already  three 
tenders  had  been  submitted  from  responsible  contractors, 
one  of  them  the  contractor  for  the  Ogdensburg  road. 
They  were  prepared  to  receive  a  tender  from  Jackson  and 
his  partners,  and,  if  it  was  lowest,  to  award  them  the  con¬ 
tract.  What  more  could  fairly  or  honestly  be  asked  ?  The 
interest  of  the  province  was  certainly  identical  with  the 
interest  of  the  company  in  getting  the  work  done  at  the 
least  possible  cost,  and  this  could  not  be  attained  by  a 
“sham  company  formed  merely  to  homologate  a  foregone 
bargain  with  outside  contractors.” 

“The  railway  policy  of  the  country  was  settled,”  Holton 
and  Galt  declared  before  the  Committee,2  “and  important 
sections  of  the  Grand  Trunk  line  in  course  of  construction 
long  before  Mr.  Jackson  was  heard  of  in  connection  with 
our  railroads.  The  action  of  the  government  in  proclaim¬ 
ing  the  charter  was  alone  wanting  to  secure  a  vigorous 
commencement  of  the  remaining  sections.  That  action 
had  hardly  been  taken,  when  it  is  all  at  once  discovered 
that  nothing  can  be  done  without  Mr.  Jackson,  and  it  is 
accordingly  proposed  that  our  previous  legislation  be  re¬ 
versed,  our  established  policy  abrogated,  and  existing 
charters  cancelled,  in  order  to  meet  the  views  and  secure 
the  services  of  that  gentleman.  .  .  Is  the  instrumental¬ 

ity  of  Mr.  Jackson  and  his  associates  so  essential  for  pro¬ 
curing  loans  of  English  capital  that  they  shall  be  paid 
from  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent  over  the  cash  value  of  their 
work,  merely  for  the  facilities  they  are  supposed  to  pos¬ 
sess  as  money  brokers,  or  is  it  pretended  that  a  little  knot 

2Report,  Standing  Committee  on  Railroads,  1852,  p.  19. 
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of  railway  jobbers  hold  the  key  of  the  great  money  mar¬ 
ket  of  the  world  ?”3 

Both  Holton  and  Galt  protested  strongly  against  the 
assumption  that  mere  colonists  could  not  carry  through 
the  undertaking.  In  words  that  bear  the  mark  of  Holton’s 
impetuousness  rather  than  Galt’s  tact,  they  protested 
against  being  asked  to  withdraw  in  favor  of  “strangers 
and  foreigners.”  “We  feel  strongly  on  this  subject,”  they 
continued,  “not  merely  from  our  direct  interest,  but  be¬ 
cause,  as  colonists,  we  desire  to  see  the  public  men  of  this 
country  promoting  provincial  enterprise.  We  desire  to  see 
the  standard  of  self-reliance  raised.  We  deny  the  inferi¬ 
ority  of  our  resources.  We  assert  that  a  permanent  in¬ 
jury  is  done  by  repressing  every  effort  to  act  for  ourselves, 
and  we  repudiate  most  solemnly  the  necessity  for  calling 
in  foreign  aid,  to  do  that  which  we  are  amply  able  to  do 
ourselves.”  Here  was  a  declaration  of  financial  indepen¬ 
dence  in  words  which  foreshadow  the  declaration  of  indus¬ 
trial  independence  that  was  made  half  a  dozen  years  later 
with  the  establishment  of  the  Cayley-Galt  tariff. 

They  were  careful  to  discriminate.  It  was  outside  con¬ 
trol,  not  outside  capital,  to  which  they  objected.  “It  is 
argued  that  because  the  Montreal  and  Kingston  Railway 
Company  do  not  consider  the  employment  of  Mr.  Jackson 
on  his  own  terms  essential  to  the  construction  of  our  great 
line  of  railroads,  they  are  therefore  opposed  to  the  intro- 

3One  of  the  shrewdest  of  London  financiers,  Robert  McCalmont, 
later  a  director  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  writes  to  Galt  in  November, 
1852,  as  follows:  “I  have  been  reading  in  a  Canadian  paper  a 
speech  of  Mr.  Hincks  in  parliament,  in  which  he  speaks  of  Brassey, 
Peto,  Jackson  and  Co.  as  if  they  were  demigods  or  conjurers, 
whereas  to  all  the  world  except  Mr.  Hincks,  it  is  notorious  that 
they  can  only,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  a  sort  of  middleman  in 
their  transaction®,  and  that  their  carrying  them  through  must  de¬ 
pend  on  how  they  can  transfer  their  load  to  the  public — in  short, 
that  if  the  Stock  market  loses  its  elasticity,  the  construction  of  the 
railway  is  to  be  laid  on  the  shelf.  It  is  this  day  announced  that 
Brassey  and  Company  have  agreed  to  take  £1,500,000  4%  bonds  in 
an  Italian  railway  and  every  day  one  hears  of  them  having  similar 
transactions,  in  which  of  course  they  are  mere  middlemen.” 
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duction  of  English  capital  into  the  country.  Nothing 
could  be  more  unfounded,  more  unjust.  It  is  admitted 
on  all  hands  that  it  is  not  only  desirable  but  absolutely 
necessary  that  English  or  foreign  capital  should  be  ob¬ 
tained  for  the  construction  of  all  our  great  public  works. 

The  question  is  mainly  one  of  instrumentalities . 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  great  leading  thoroughfare, 
such  as  our  Trunk  Line  is  designed  to  be,  would  be  man¬ 
aged  more  in  consonance  with  the  wants,  the  habits  and 
the  whole  genius  of  our  people,  by  a  local  company  than 
by  any  association  of  speculators  residing  abroad,  having 
no  interest  in  the  Company  beyond  the  punctual  receipt 
of  the  largest  dividends  that  can  be  wrung  from  it.  .  . 

We  can  construct  a  railroad  in  less  time,  for  about  one- 
half  the  declared  capital,  and  with  a  smaller  amount  of 
aid  than  the  parties  applying  for  the  charter  in  question. 
Our  enterprise,  if  it  fail,  will  not  be  burdened  with  the 
complaints  of  the  confiding  and  ruined  shareholders  in 
England.  If  we  succeed  we  shall  still  be  connected  with 
the  work,  we  shall  always  stand  open  to  the  criticism  and 
rebuke  of  the  public,  and  our  profits  will  be  those  derived 
fairly  and  honestly  from  the  correct  appreciation  by  us 
of  a  vast  public  work,  and  by  an  economical  and  judicious 
application  of  the  resources  at  our  command  in  construct¬ 
ing  it.” 

In  these  shrewd  and  prophetic  words,  Holton  and  Galt 
made  plain  the  weakest  spot  in  the  Jackson  offer.  The 
company  applying  for  the  new  charter  was  merely  a 
creature  of  the  contractors.  Its  shareholders  and  mana¬ 
gers  were  not  yet  in  existence.  From  this  domination 
of  the  company  by  the  contractors  many  of  the  most 
serious  difficulties  of  the  construction  period  were  to 
spring.  But  that  was  not  all.  Apparently  Hincks  and 
those  who  thought  with  him  considered  that  all  troubles 
would  be  over  when  the  railroad  was  built.  How  it  was  to 
be  operated  did  not  trouble  them.  Holton  and  Galt,  with 
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shrewder  foresight,  realized  the  difficulty  of  efficient  and 
satisfactory  operation  of  a  great  Canadian  railway  by 
capitalists  three  thousand  miles  away,  and  for  fifty  years 
the  experience  of  the  Grand  Trunk  was  to  prove  that  they 
were  absolutely  right. 

In  making  this  and  other  criticisms  they  did  not  assume 
to  be  acting  solely  as  disinterested  patriots.  They  fought 
for  their  own  prestige  and  pockets,  but  at  the  same  time 
they  had  the  interest  of  Montreal  and  the  whole  province 
at  heart.  This  they  proved  by  making  in  September  an 
offer  to  withdraw,  seeking  nothing  for  themselVes  but  the 
repayment  of  survey  costs,  on  condition  that  in  the  agree¬ 
ment  with  Jackson  certain  stipulations  in  the  provincial 
interest  should  be  inserted — limitation  of  the  guarantee 
and  of  the  total  issue  of  securities,  control  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  over  future  management,  and  particularly  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  railway  bridge  across  the  St.  Lawrence  at 
Montreal.  It  seemed  likely  for  a  time  that  this  offer 
would  be  accepted,  but  Holton  and  Galt  soon  became  con¬ 
vinced  that  Hincks  was  not  playing  fair,  and  withdrew  it, 
continuing  their  opposition  to  the  new  company. 

Opposition  appeared  vain.  The  government  were  defi¬ 
nitely  committed  to  the  Jackson  agreement.  The  Gover¬ 
nor-General,  Lord  Elgin,  gave  it  his  blessing.  The  rank 
and  file  of  the  legislators  felt  it  would  be  quixotic  to  re¬ 
fuse  the  offer  of  these  great  capitalists.  Some  members 
of  parliament  stood  by  Galt  and  Holton,  including  George 
Brown  and  the  member  for  Kingston,  John  A.  Macdonald,4 
but  Hincks  had  the  majority  both  in  House  and  in  Com¬ 
mittee  and  all  seemed  over.  Jackson  sailed  for  home, 
assured  of  a  charter  and  contract  not  only  for  the  Mont- 
real-Toronto  section,  but  for  a  part  of  the  Canadian  end 
of  the  Intercolonial,  from  Quebec  to  Trois  Pistoles. 

4  “I  am  delighted  to  hear  of  J.  A.  McD.’s  co-operation.  He  is 
a  fellow  of  remarkably  sound  judgment,  and  avoids  factiousness 
as  much  as  subservience.”  John  Rose  to  A.  T.  Galt,  Aug.  26,  1852. 
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But  Galt  had  still  a  trump  card  to  play.  As  president 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Atlantic  he  proposed  to  that  com¬ 
pany  to  amalgamate  with  the  Montreal  and  Kingston,  a 
proposal  which  the  directors  at  once  accepted.  This  as¬ 
sured  strong  Montreal  support  and  gave  control  of  an 
essential  link  in  the  Main  Trunk  Line.  Alarmed  at  this 
stroke,  Hincks  telegraphed  to  Galt  asking  him  to  go  down 
to  Quebec  again,  stating  that  proceedings  in  the  Bill  would 
be  stayed  until  his  arrival.  In  the  discussion  which  fol¬ 
lowed,  [Hincks  stated  that  if  opposition  were  withdrawn 
to  the  Grand  Trunk — Jackson’s  road — he  would  urge  that 
it  should  amalgamate  with  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Atlantic,, 
and,  further,  that  it  should  build  the  bridge  across  the 
St.  Lawrence  to  connect  both  roads,  and  thus  fulfil  a 
project  of  which  Montreal  long  had  dreamed.  The  pro¬ 
posal  meant  that  Galt  and  Holton  must  give  up  their  own 
personal  interest  in  the  road,  but  the  odds  were  against 
them  in  any  case.  Their  opposition  had  already  led  Jack- 
son  to  reduce  his  demands  for  aid  from  a  guarantee  of 
bonds  equal  to  half  the  cost,  whatever  that  might  be,  to 
a  guarantee  of  £3,000,  currency,  a  mile.  If  -the  new  com¬ 
pany  had  such  command  of  millions  as  was  assumed,  its 
co-operation  would  help  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Atlantic, 
which  was  still  in  need  of  funds  for  the  last  strokes,  and 
the  building  of  the  bridge  would  certainly  be  a  boon  to 
Montreal.  Accordingly  all  opposition  was  withdrawn.5  The 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  of  Canada  was  incorporated  to  build 
from  Montreal  to  Toronto.  It  had  a  capital  of  £3,000,000 
stg.,  and  was  given  a  provincial  guarantee  of  £3,000  cur¬ 
rency  a  mile.  At  the  same  time  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
of  Canada  East  was  incorporated,  chartered  to  build 
from  Point  Levis,  opposite  Quebec,  to  the  New  Brunswick 
border,  and  was  promised  a  provincial  guarantee  of  £3000 
a  mile  as  far  as  Trois  Pistoles,  and  a  subsidy  of  a  million 

5The  Kingston  and  Toronto  Railroad,  which  had  never  passed 
the  paper  stage,  had  early  agreed  to  withdraw  in  Jackson’s  favor. 
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acres  of  land  for  the  further  extension.  The  legislature 
completed  its  work  by  an  Amalgamation  Act,  repealing 
the  charters  of  the  Montreal  and  Kingston  and  the  Kings¬ 
ton  and  Toronto,  and  enabling  any  railway  forming  part 
of  the  main  trunk  line  to  unite  with  any  other  such  com¬ 
pany,  or,  as  a  later  amendment  provided,  with  any  com¬ 
pany  whose  line  joined  or  intersected  the  main  trunk  line. 
In  token  of  reconciliation,  Holton  and  Galt  were  named 
directors  of  the  Grand  Trunk  of  Canada,  but  they  never 
took  their  seats  and  resigned  before  the  amalgamation 
was  effected.  All  was  ready  for  the  London  market. 

Meanwhile  Galt  and  his  associates  had  become  inter¬ 
ested  in  railways  from  a  different  angle.  Holton, 
Macpherson,  Gzowski  and  Galt  had  now  united  to  form 
the  contracting  firm  of  Gzowski  and  Company.  It  was  a 
well-balanced  and  well-rounded  partnership.  Galt  was 
the  negotiator  and  diplomat  of  the  combination,  Holton 
took  care  of  the  detailed  financing,  Macpherson  supervised 
the  general  administration,  and  Gzowski  the  actual  work 
of  construction.  The  first  important  contract  which  they 
secured  was  to  build  the  Toronto  and  Guelph  Railway, 
which  later  received  power  to  extend  to  Sarnia.  No  pro¬ 
vincial  aid  had  been  given,  but  Toronto  and  other  muni¬ 
cipalities  had  subscribed  liberally  to  the  stock,  and  as  the 
road  was  to  run  through  a  rich  and  promising  district, 
it  was  believed  that  its  bonds  could  be  floated  at  no  great 
discount.  Construction  was  begun  in  the  summer  of  1852. 
Galt  was  empowered  by  the  railway  company  to  go  to 
London  and  aid  its  London  agent,  Alexander  Gillespie, 
and  Mr.  Franks,  the  President  of  the  Canada  Company, 
through  whose  lands  the  road  would  run,  in  placing  the 
bonds.  The  St.  Lawrence  and  Atlantic  and  the  Maine 
road,  the  Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence,  which  it  was  also 
proposed  to  amalgamate,  put  their  interests  in  his  hands 
at  the  same  time.  When  he  sailed  for  England  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1852,  accordingly,  he  had  a  threefold  task  to  perform. 
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The  negotiations  for  amalgamation  and  the  settlement 
of  the  details  of  proposed  financing  occupied  nearly  four 
months.  The  chief  parties  concerned  were:  Hon.  John 
Ross,  Solicitor-General  for  Canada,  who,  at  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  the  contractors,  was  to  be  president  of  the  amal¬ 
gamated  company;  Samuel  Peto,  the  financial  member  of 
the  contracting  firm;  George  Carr  Glyn,  of  Glyn,  Mills 
and  Co.,  and  Thomas  Baring,  of  Baring  Brothers  and  Co., 
who  were  London  financial  agents  for  the  province  and 
also  bankers  for  the  new  company ;  and  A.  T.  Galt,  acting 
for  the  Portland  and  Sarnia  roads.  Others  took  a  minor 
part,  including  Messrs.  Rhodes,  Forsyth  and  Pemberton, 
of  Quebec,  directors  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  and  A.  M.  Ross, 
chief  engineer  of  the  new  road.  Galt  soon  came  to  form 
a  much  higher  and  more  cordial  estimate  of  the  other 
members  of  the  Brassey  firm  than  the  experience  in 
Canada  of  Jackson’s  “bluff  and  bluster”  methods  had 
made  seem  possible,  and  his  intercourse  with  Messrs.  Glyn 
and  Baring  led  to  a  lifelong  friendship  and  a  valuable 
financial  connection. 

Little  difficulty  was  experienced  in  coming  to  terms  as 
to  the  Portland  road,  since  the  need  of  a  winter  outlet  to 
the  sea  was  clear.  It  was  agreed  to  offer  the  sharehold¬ 
ers  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Atlantic  equivalent  shares 
in  the  new  company,  and  to  lease  the  Maine  section  in 
perpetuity  at  a  rental  of  six  per  cent  upon  its  cost.  As 
the  shares  of  both  roads  were  at  a  large  discount,  this  was 
a  very  favorable  bargain  for  Galt’s  clients.  A  bridge  was 
to  be  built  at  Montreal  to  connect  the  Toronto  and  Port¬ 
land  roads.  Then  Liverpool  and  London  interests  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Quebec  and  Richmond  and  Grand  Trunk 
East  urged  their  inclusion,  which  was  finally  agreed  to, 
upon  the  same  terms  as  given  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  Galt 
protested  against  this  arrangement,  as  he  rightly  consid¬ 
ered  that  the  traffic  possibilities  of  these  eastern  sections 
were  poor,  and  that  their  inclusion  would  lessen  the  value 
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of  the  securities  received  by  the  St.  Lawrence  sharehold¬ 
ers.  He  held  out,  therefore,  for  a  further  payment  to 
them  of  some  £75,000,  equal  to  the  interest  during  the 
period  of  construction,  and  as  in  all  the  contracts  for  new 
work  it  was  being  provided  that  the  shareholders  were 
to  receive  interest  during  this  period,  the  other  parties 
to  the  settlement  agreed. 

The  westernmost  extension  gave  more  difficulty.  If  the 
plan  of  a  Main  Trunk  line  from  end  to  end  of  the  pro¬ 
vince,  under  single  management,  was  to  be  carried  out,  it 
had  seemed  essential  to  secure  control  of  the  Great  West¬ 
ern,  running  from  Toronto  to  Windsor.  Negotiations  were 
carried  on  with  the  English  and  Canadian  interests  who 
controlled  it,  but  without  success.  The  Great  West¬ 
ern  demanded  what  was  considered  an  excessive  price, 
but  a  more  serious  obstacle  to  amalgamation  was  the  close 
traffic  relations  between  it  and  the  roads  in  Michigan  and 
New  York  which  it  linked  together.  It  would  lose  much 
of  its  best  paying  traffic  if  it  attempted  to  divert  it  from 
the  United  States  roads  to  the  new  Canadian  through  line. 
At  this  juncture  Galt  and  Gillespie  proposed  that  the 
Toronto  and  Sarnia  be  made  the  western  link  rather  than 
the  Great  Western,  and  this  proposal  was  agreed  to,  the 
Grand  Trunk  simply  taking  over  the  charter  and  obliga¬ 
tions  of  the  road. 

Still  the  project  grew.  Refusing  to  take  as  final  the 
decision  of  the  British  Government  as  to  the  Intercolonial 
road,  Hon.  John  Ross  sought  out  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
Colonial  Secretary  in  the  Derby  administration,  and  once 
more  opened  negotiations  for  a  guarantee  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  sections  from  the  Canadian  border  through  to  Hali¬ 
fax.  This  time  more  favor  was  shown,  and  it  appeared 
probable  that  an  agreement  would  be  reached  whereby 
the  British  Government  would  not  only  guarantee  a  loan 
for  the  road  from  Trois  Pistoles  to  Halifax,  but  would 
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make  such  arrangements  with  the  Cunard  Steamship 
Company  as  would  induce  it  to  extend  its  Halifax  service.8 

Unfortunately  once  more  the  cup  was  dashed  from  the 
lips  of  the  provinces  by  the  sea.  The  war  with  Russia 
which  loomed  up  shortly  afterwards  made  the  British 
Government  withhold  its  aid.  The  Intercolonial  section 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  was  left  suspended  at  Trois  Pistoles 
(in  reality,  construction  stopped  at  Riviere  du  Loup, 
thirty-five  miles  farther  west),  and  the  British  mail  sub¬ 
sidy  to  the  Cunard  line  continued  to  build  up  Boston 
rather  than  Halifax. 

Definite  contracts  were  made  for  all  the  unbuilt  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  road.  This  was  done,  according  to  the  direc¬ 
tors,  in  order  to  remove  any  apprehension  upon  the  part 
of  the  shareholders  that  the  capital  first  authorized  would 
not  suffice  to  complete  the  undertaking.  Six-sevenths  of 
the  work  fell  to  the  firm  of  Peto,  Brassey,  Betts  and  Jack- 
son.  For  the  Quebec  and  Richmond  their  contract  price 
was  £6,500  stg.  a  mile,  for  the  Trois  Pistoles  section  and 
a  loop  line  from  Belleville  to  Peterboro,  £8,000  and  for  the 
Montreal-Toronto  section,  £9,000.  The  Victoria  Bridge 
was  set  at  £1,400,000.  The  Gzowski  contract  was  revised 
on  the  same  terms  and  specifications,  being  put  at  £8,000 
a  mile.  By  a  most  unusual  provision  both  contracting 
firms  were  obliged  to  pay  interest  at  six  per  cent  upon 
the  cost  of  construction  until  completion. 

The  total  capital  was  fixed  at  £9,500,000.  Of  this, 
£1,416,400  had  already  been  raised  for  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  Atlantic  and  the  Quebec  and  Richmond.  £837,600 
was  reserved  for  the  Canadian  shareholders  in  these  roads 
and  for  the  bondholders  of  the  Ontario,  Simcoe  and  Huron 
(later  the  Northern),  who  might  wish  to  share  in  the 

6  “The  Duke  is  pushing  the  railroad  matter  to  Halifax  for  us, 
and  I  hope  it  will  be  brought  to  a  conclusion  before  the  end  of  the 
month.  .  .  .  Baring  agrees  with  us  that  we  must  give  the  free 
carriage  of  troops  over  the  whole  line,  if  necessary,  to  get  them 
down  to  Halifax.”  Hon.  John  Ross  to  A.  T.  Galt,  May  13th,  1853. 
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opportunity.  The  remaining  capital  was  to  be  provided, 
half  in  shares,  one  quarter  in  company  debentures  and 
one  quarter  in  debentures  convertible  into  provincial  six 
per  cent  bonds.  The  guarantee,  or  more  strictly  speaking, 
the  loan,  thus  made  by  the  province  amounted  all  told  to 
£1,811,500. 

Eight  or  ten  days  before  the  prospectus  was  issued — - 
April  12th,  1853 — the  banking  firms  involved  insisted  upon 
a  provision  which,  while  meant  for  the  best,  proved  a 
source  of  serious  trouble  for  the  company  in  the  future. 
They  began  to  doubt  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  float 
the  whole  seven  millions  sterling  called  for,  and  urged 
that  only  half  should  be  issued  at  once,  the  remainder  to 
be  issued  a  year  later,  with  a  further  provision  that  if 
called  upon,  the  English  contractors  were  to  take  it  up. 
To  this  requirement  Sir  Morton  Peto  strongly  objected, 
but  finally. agreed. 

The  prospectus  was  then  drawn  up  by  the  chief  negotia¬ 
tors.  It  was  a  compelling  document.  The  English 
directors  were  the  best  names  in  London — Thomas  Baring, 
George  Carr  Glyn,  Henry  Blake,  Robert  McCalmont, 
Kirkman  Hodgson  and  Alderman  Thompson.  The  Cana¬ 
dian  directors  were  Hon.  John  Ross,  Hon.  Francis  Hincks, 
Hon.  E.  P.  Tache,  Hon.  James  Morris,  Hon.  Malcolm 
Cameron,  and  Hon.  R.  E.  Caron,  all  members  of  the  pro¬ 
vincial  cabinet ;  Hon.  Peter  McGill,  President  of  the  Bank 
of  Montreal,  Benjamin  Holmes,  Vice-President  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  Atlantic,  George  Crawford,  of  Brockville, 
W.  N.  Ponton,  of  Belleville,  W.  Rhodes  of  Quebec,  and  E. 
F.  Whittemore  of  Toronto.  The  new  road,  it  was  pointed 
out,  would  be  1,112  miles  in  length,  thus  constituting  the 
most  comprehensive  system  of  railway  in  the  world.  “The 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  of  Canada,  it  will  be  therefore  seen, 
commencing  at  the  debouchure  of  the  three  largest  lakes 
in  the  world,  pours  the  accumulating  traffic  in  one  un¬ 
broken  line  throughout  the  entire  length  of  Canada  into 
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the  St.  Lawrence  at  Montreal  and  Quebec,  on  which  it 
rests  at  the  north,  while  on  the  south  it  reaches  the  mag¬ 
nificent  harbours  of  Portland  and  St.  John  on  the  open 
ocean.”  Special  stress  was  laid  on  the  completeness  of  the 
railway  and  its  freedom  from  competition;  the  definite 
limitation  of  the  cost  by  having  the  contracts  signed  in 
advance,  removing  all  fear  of  the  capital  being  insuffi¬ 
cient;  the  high  standing  of  the  English  contractors,  and 
the  large  government  guarantee.  In  the  light  of  later 
events,  the  most  interesting  and  most  controverted  section 
was  the  estimate  of  net  revenue.7  It  need  only  be  said  here 
that  in  1860-1861,  when  the  railway  was  opened  through¬ 
out,  the  gross  traffic  amounted  to  only  £714,956,  and  the 
surplus  over  working  expenses  was  only  £103,469.  The 
low  estimate  of  working  expenses,  forty  per  cent,  as 
against  the  actual  sixty-five  or  seventy  with  which  we 
are  now  familiar,  was  based  upon  the  expectation  that  the 
standard  of  construction  would  be  so  much  higher  than 
that  customary  in  America  that  all  records  of  low  operat¬ 
ing  costs  would  be  distanced.  This  optimistic  estimate 
was  framed  by  the  Chief  Engineer,  A.  M.  Ross,  who  had 
spent  a  year  in  Canada  on  behalf  of  the  English  con¬ 
tractors,  gathering  data. 

Three  days  after  the  issue  of  the  prospectus,  Galt  wrote 
to  Benjamin  Holmes,  Vice-President  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  Atlantic,  as  follows : 

“The  reception  of  the  scheme  by  the  public  has  been  marked 
by  the  most  perfect  success.  The  shares  are  already  at  a  large 

''Summary  of  Probable  Revenue. 

Revenue  on  1112  miles,  at  an  average  of 


above  £25  per  week  . £1,479,660 

Deduct  working  expenses,  40%  .  591,864 

- £887,796 

Interest  on  Debenture  debt  £4,635,200 . £  278,100 

Rental  of  Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence .  60,000 

-  338,100 


£549,696 

Thus  showing  a  profit  on  the  share  capital,  £4,864,000, 
of  nearly  eleven  and  a  half  per  cent. 
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premium  and  a  perfect  rush  exists  to  get  them.  ...  I  am  grati¬ 
fied  to  state  that  I  have  been  met  in  the  most  honorable  and  open 
manner  by  Hon.  John  Ross,  as  representing  the  Government;  and 
also  by  Messrs.  Jackson,  Peto,  Brassey  and  Betts,  to  whose  influen¬ 
tial  position  and  admirable  arrangement  it  is  only  due  to  say,  that 
the  successful  introduction  of  this  scheme  is  in  my  judgment  main¬ 
ly  attributable.  The  delays,  difficulties  and  anxieties  attendant  on 
my  present  mission  have,  as  you  may  suppose,  been  a  source  of 
infinite  solicitude  to  me,  but  I  trust  the  great  advantages  flowing 
from  the  completion  of  the  work  will  now  soon  enable  me  to  forget 
them.” 

Once  the  negotiations  were  completed  and  the  new 
company  so  successfully  launched,  Galt  hastened  to  return 
to  Canada,  where  the  details  of  the  arrangement  made 
were  awaited  with  keen  interest.  The  provisional  agree¬ 
ments  entered  into  were  laid  before  the  directors  of  the 
various  companies  he  had  represented,  and  were  speedily 
approved.  His  efforts  on  their  behalf  were  recognized  by 
glowing  resolutions  and  by  cheques  written  in  a  more 
restrained  mood.  With  these  transactions  Galt’s  official 
connection  with  the  Grand  Trunk  and  all  its  works,  ex¬ 
cept  as  a  member  of  the  contracting  firm  of  Gzowski  and 
Co.,  came  to  an  end  for  some  years,  though  he  was  con¬ 
stantly  called  upon  by  President  Ross  for  counsel  in  the 
many  difficulties  which  soon  beset  the  company. 

These  difficulties  were  at  the  outset  due  to  the  sudden 
clouding  of  the  international  horizon.  Western  Europe 
had  seemed  about  to  enter  a  period  of  prolonged  peace; 
only  the  year  before,  the  navy  of  the  German  Bund  had 
been  sold  by  public  auction,  and  the  International  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  1851  at  London  had  been  the  occasion  for  many 
prophecies  of  a  new  era  in  foreign  relations.  But  East¬ 
ern  Europe  was  not  yet  ready  for  peace.  The  Turk  still 
held  the  Balkans  in  uneasy  grip ;  from  Montenegro  to  the 
Black  Sea  a  reviving  sense  of  nationalism  was  stirring 
revolt,  and  Russia  and  Austria  were  openly  or  secretly 
plotting  to  share  in  the  spoils.  Napoleon  III,  the  newly 
crowned  Emperor  of  France,  was  eager  for  foreign  con- 
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quest  to  consolidate  his  power  at  home,  and  English  fears 
of  Russian  domination  at  Constantinople  led  them  to  join 
that  pseudo-warlord  in  the  unavailing  attempt  to  prolong 
Turkish  barbarism  and  misrule. 


Before  the  year  was  out  the  Crimean  War  was  begun, 
and  early  in  the  summer  the  market  had  felt  the  coming 
storm.  Money  rose  from  two  or  three  to  six  or  eight 
per  cent,  and  was  not  easy  to  get  even  on  these  terms. 
The  Grand  Trunk  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  secure 
the  balance  of  the  capital  required  for  the  vast  undertak¬ 
ing.  The  shares  set  aside  for  Canadian  investors  were 
not  taken  up,  as  they  fell  below  par  at  once.  The  Port¬ 
land  roads  were  found  to  require  heavy  expenditure  to 
bring  them  up  to  the  standard  set  for  the  rest  of  the  line, 
and  these  expenditures  still  further  straitened  the  com¬ 
pany’s  resources.  The  English  contractors  were  released 
in  1855  from  their  agreement  to  take  up  the  remainder  of 
the  stock  and  bonds  authorized,  undertaking  only  to  accept 
half  their  future  payments  in  the  company’s  securities, 
now  selling  at  a  discount. 

In  these  circumstances  the  company  turned  again  and 
again  to  the  provinces  as  the  readiest  source  of  aid.  From 
1854  to  1862  scarcely  a  year  passed  without  some  Grand 
Trunk  legislation.  The  demand  for  a  provincial  guaran¬ 
tee  of  the  company’s  stock,  made  again  and  again  by 
directors,  shareholders’  committees  and  contractors,  was 
not  assented  to,  but  an  additional  bond  guarantee  of  £900,- 
000  was  given  in  1855,  and  by  subsequent  acts  the  pro¬ 
vince  first  took  a  position  as  second  mortgagee,  in  order 
to  permit  the  issue  of  preference  bonds,  and  later  post¬ 
poned  its  lien  still  further.  Its  guarantee  of  bonds  be¬ 
came  practically  a  gift,  amounting  in  principal  and  interest 
to  over  $26,000,000  by  Confederation.  The  amount  is 
still  carried  on  the  books  of  the  Dominion  as  a  liability  of 
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the  Grand  Trunk,  but  it  has  long  since  ceased  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  more  than  a  nominal  debt. 

The  financial  straits  of  the  company  greatly  hampered 
the  contracting  activities  of  Gzowski  and  Company,  and 
compelled  them  in  1855  to  acquiesce  in  the  suspension  of 
the  section  of  their  contract  between  Stratford  and  Sarnia. 
Fortunately  the  partners  possessed  in  Galt  and  Holton 
two  financiers  of  unusual  capacity — both  later  ^Finance 
Ministers  of  Canada — and  they  succeeded  in  turning  every 
difficult  corner. 

Even  with  the  financing  secure,  the  difficulties  were  not 
ended.  All  calculations  of  cost  were  disturbed  by  the 
boom  which  developed  in  the  province  before  work  was 
fairly  begun.  The  Crimean  war  shut  out  Russia  from  the 
western  market  and  sent  wheat  up  to  two  dollars  a  bushel. 
Reciprocity  with  the  United  States  opened  a  vast  and 
growing  market.  Farm  lands  doubled  in  value  and  town 
lots  shot  up  still  faster.  Every  phase  of  the  speculative 
orgy  with  which  Canada  again  became  familiar  for  a  brief 
period  in  the  eighties  and  still  more  markedly  in  the  first 
dozen  years  of  the  twentieth  century,  now  developed. 
The  demand  of  the  contractors  themselves,  employing  as 
many  as  fifteen  thousand  men  at  one  time,  sent  prices 
soaring.  Wages  and  supplies  and  right  of  way  all  rose 
to  heights  undreamed  of  in  the  sleepy  provinces  of  the 
pre-railway  years.  Sub-contractor  after  sub-contractor 
was  threatened  with  bankruptcy,  and  a  readjustment  of 
the  contract  price  was  time  and  again  made  necessary. 

These  unlooked  for  evils  of  too  much  prosperity  les¬ 
sened  the  profit  Gzowski  and  Company  had  counted  upon, 
but  good  management  saved  the  day  and  brought  all  the 
partners  a  more  than  modest  competency.  They  were 
more  fortunate  than  their  English  fellow-contractors,  who 
lost  heavily  in  money  and  prestige  in  their  Canadian  work 
and  found  it  necessary  to  abandon  the  Maritime  contracts 
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altogether.  Their  loss  was  partly  due  to  being  required 
to  take  part  of  their  compensation  in  depreciated  securi¬ 
ties,  but  it  was  due  in  greater  degree  to  their  inability  to 
cope  with  the  peculiar  conditions  which  construction  work 
in  America  demanded.  All  their  work  had  been  done  in 
countries  where  wages  were  low,  and  labor-saving  methods 
had  not  been  a  necessity,  as  they  were  to  Gzowski  and 
Company  and  other  contractors  accustomed  to  our  condi¬ 
tions.8 

The  financial  straits  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  it  had  been 
noted,  led  late  in  1853  to  a  request  that  Gzowski  and  Com¬ 
pany  should  abandon  or  slacken  all  construction  west  of 
Stratford.  It  was  felt  advisable  and,  in  the  chastened 
mood  which  adversity  had  brought  to  both  roads,  possible, 
to  make  terms  between  the  Grand  Trunk  and  the  Great 
Western  which  would  save  unnecessary  duplication  in  con¬ 
struction.  In  the  spring  of  1854  Galt  visited  London  and 
with  Hincks  and  the  London  directors  of  the  two  boards 
tried  to  bring  about  an  amalgamation.  This  was  found 
impossible,  but  as  a  temporary  measure,  the  Grand  Trunk 
agreed  to  halt  construction  beyond  Stratford,  and  the 
Great  Western  to  abandon  its  London  to  Sarnia  branch. 
The  contractors  were  compensated  for  the  loss  caused  by 
this  postponement.  Meanwhile  they  rushed  ahead  the 
eastern  section  of  their  contract.  The  road  from  Toronto 
to  Stratford  was  formally  opened  in  November,  1856. 

8An  interesting  light  is  thrown  upon  the  point  by  a  letter 
from  C.  S.  Gzowski  to  A.  T.  Galt,  April  15th,  1854: 

“I  am  much  pleased  at  the  frank  and  friendly  feeling  shown 
by  Mr.  Betts  and  Mr.  Peto.  This  causes  me  to  regret  the  more 
their  (I  may  say)  general  mismanagement  of  matters  here.  Their 
system  may  be  very  perfect,  and  one  that  would  work  well  at  home, 
but  here  it  will  not  do.  I  am  certain  they  are  not  realizing  by 
33/3%  what  they  should  if  they  would  assimilate  their  manage¬ 
ment  to  the  mode  adopted  by  us  or  any  other  experienced  con¬ 
tractors  on  this  continent  They  are  accumulating  a  lot  of  useless 
plant,  all  behind  the  age,  and  by  giving  its  use  as  part  payment 
for  work — they  let  in  that  way — they  do  not  make  as  much  saving 
in  the  cost  of  the  work  as  would  pay  for  transporting  the  plant 
from  England  to  Toronto.” 
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It  was  two  years  later  before  the  ten  miles  further  to 
St.  Mary’s  were  completed,  and  a  branch  opened  from  that 
point  to  London,  to  connect  with  the  Great  Western. 

The  section  of  the  Toronto  and  Sarnia  road  between 
Toronto  and  Stratford,  where  work  was  halted,  was,  in  the 
words  of  Walter  Shanly,  then  the  company  engineer  of 
this  division,  and  later  general  manager  of  the  whole  com¬ 
pany,  “of  a  more  expensive  character  than  any  other 
equal  portion  of  the  Canadian  lines.”  The  bridge  and 
culvert  work  was  extremely  heavy,  both  because  of  the 
number  of  streams  crossed  and  because  of  the  depth  and 
width  of  their  valleys.  The  masonry  of  the  viaduct  over 
the  Credit  river  was  over  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
in  height,  while  the  Humber,  Eramosa  and  Grand  River 
structures  were  of  almost  equally  great  size.  No  difficulty 
or  unexpected  expense  deterred  the  contractors  from  do¬ 
ing  thoroughly  what  they  had  undertaken  to  do.  Com¬ 
plaints  were  made  later  of  excessive  grades,  of  poor  rails, 
and  of  inadequate  equipment  on  the  Grand  Trunk  as  hand¬ 
ed  over  to  the  company,  but  none  of  these  criticisms  were 
directed  against  the  western  section.9  The  contract  was 
carried  out  with  an  efficiency  and  a  thoroughness  which 
testified  strongly  to  the  executive  capacity  of  Mr.  Gzowski 
and  the  honorable  business  standards  of  all  the  partners. 


The  real  prosperity  and  the  speculative  ferment  of  the 
early  fifties  gave  rise  to  countless  further  projects  of  rail¬ 
way  building.  There  were  few  among  the  more  impor- 

9Charles  Hutton  Gregory,  an  eminent  English  engineer  en¬ 
gaged  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Company  in  1857  to  give  an  independent 
report  on  the  construction  of  the  whole  line,  stated,  “The  bridges 
and  viaducts  [on  the  Toronto-Stratford  section]  have  been  con¬ 
structed  at  great  cost,  with  an  excellence  of  workmanship  far  be¬ 
yond  the  requirements  of  the  contract.  I  have  rarely  seen  a  work 
of  finer  design  or  execution  than  the  Credit  viaduct.  .  .  I  con¬ 
sider  that  this  line  is  a  work  of  which  both  engineers  and  con¬ 
tractors  may  justly  be  proud.”  Appendix  Annual  Report  G.T.R., 
1857. 
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tant  proposals  in  which  one  or  more  members  of  the 
Gzowski  firm  did  not  have  an  interest.  The  Great  West¬ 
ern  in  its  early  days  received  such  large  traffic  and  earned 
such  good  dividends  as  to  attract  attention  largely  to  the 
Western  Ontario  peninsula.  Plans  for  double  tracking 
the  Great  Western,  plans  for  building  a  branch  from  Lon¬ 
don  to  Sarnia  or  Amherstburgh,  plans  for  a  new  road 
paralleling  it  but  running  further  south,  near  Lake  Erie, 
plans  for  extensions  through  Michigan,  were  all  actively 
pressed.  The  rivalry  to  secure  the  contracts  was  keen, 
and  many  and  rapid  were  the  shifts  of  alliance  made  be¬ 
tween  the  various  contracting  groups.  Samuel  Zimmer- 
mann,  the  Railway  King  of  Canada,  Wythes  and  Company, 
the  English  contractors  who  had  built  the  Great  Western, 
and  Gzowski  and  Company  at  one  time  joined  forces  and 
parcelled  out  among  themselves  the  bulk  of  the  work  to 
be  done,  but  the  alliance  was  not  a  stable  one,  and  each 
firm  soon  went  its  own  straight  or  devious  way,  seeking 
what  contracts  it  could  secure  by  fair  means,  or  by  what 
in  the  language  of  the  day  was  termed  a  “chisel.” 

When  the  line  to  Stratford  was  nearing  completion,  the 
contractors  operated  it  for  a  few  months  before  it  was 
formally  accepted  by  the  company.  The  experience  thus 
acquired  led  them  to  make  a  proposal  which  testified  to 
their  faith  in  the  road  which  they  had  built  and  had  in 
part  promoted.  They  offered  to  lease  the  whole  road 
from  Toronto  to  Sarnia  for  six  per  cent  on  the  cost,  in¬ 
tending  to  build  extensions  to  London  and  Detroit  and 
secure  through  as  well  as  local  traffic.  It  would  have 
been  an  interesting  and  probably  a  successful  experiment, 
but  the  English  directors  had  not  yet  lost  hope  of  success 
under  their  own  management,  and  declined  the  offer. 

In  1858  Galt  and  Holton  determined  to  retire  from  the 
contracting  field.  The  financial  crisis  of  1857  had  brought 
a  sudden  stop  to  all  new  projects,  and  for  other  reasons 
they  desired  to  sever  their  connection  with  the  Grand 
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Trunk,  which  still  had  a  good  deal  of  work  to  carry 
through.  They  had  been  growing  more  and  more  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  politics.  It  was  understood  on  all  sides  that 
either  or  both  at  the  next  turn  of  the  wheel  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  called  to  high  office.  In  any  case  it  would  have 
been  impossible  or  inadvisable  for  men  who  wished  to  do 
work  in  the  House  or  Ministry  that  would  count,  to  re¬ 
main  closely  connected  with  a  busy  contracting  firm. 
Under  the  special  circumstances  which  had  developed  in 
Canada  it  was  impossible. 

For  the  Grand  Trunk  itself  was  in  politics.  Its  repeat¬ 
ed  requests  for  provincial  aid,  the  log-rolling  by  members 
for  the  various  sections  most  directly  concerned  in  its 
further  extension,  the  measure  of  responsibility  assumed 
by  the  Hincks  ministry  and  its  successors,  made  its  affairs 
a  staple  of  parliamentary  controversy.  Charges  that 
Hincks  was  bribed  by  English  contractors  added  fuel  to 
the  flame  kindled  by  the  realization  of  the  burden  thrown 
upon  the  province  by  the  failure  of  those  contractors  to 
do  the  impossible  in  the  London  money  market.  George 
Brown  and  the  Globe  diligently  fanned  the  flame.  In 
the  early  days  of  the  Grand  Trunk  controversy,  he  had 
sided  with  Galt  and  Holton,  but  when  they  joined  forces 
with  the  Brassey  firm  he  turned  all  his  batteries  against 
them  as  well.  As  Chairman  of  a  special  legislative  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  in  1857  to  inquire  into  “the  condition, 
management  and  prospects  of  the  Grand  Trunk,”  Brown 
probed  the  details  of  the  organization  and  later  operations 
of  the  company,  and  made  a  special  effort  to  discover 
some  shady  transactions  involving  Galt  as  well  as  Hincks. 
Galt  was  the  chief  witness  throughout  the  long  inquiry. 
His  straightforward  testimony  and  his  able  cross-exami¬ 
nation  of  Brown’s  star  witness,  Benjamin  Holmes,  at  that 
time  Vice-President  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  made  the  real 
situation  clear  beyond  dispute,  and  he  emerged  from  the 
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ordeal  with  his  honor  henceforth  unquestioned  and  his 
ability  more  widely  recognized  than  ever. 

Yet  in  such  bad  odor  was  the  railway  in  many  quarters, 
and  so  certain  was  it  to  come  to  parliament  again  for  aid, 
that  both  Galt  and  Holton  determined  to  sever  all  connec¬ 
tion,  even  as  contractors.  The  firm  of  Gzowski  and  Com¬ 
pany  was  accordingly  dissolved  in  1858,  and  a  division  of 
assets  made.  The  other  partners  decided  to  carry  on  the 
*  work  under  the  same  firm  name,  and  before  railway  con¬ 
struction  came  to  a  halt  in  1860,  they  built  the  extension 
to  Sarnia,  a  branch  from  St.  Mary’s  to  London,  and  a 
loop  line  in  Michigan  which  gave  the  Grand  Trunk  access 
to  Detroit.  Perhaps  the  most  notable  of  these  later  en¬ 
terprises  was  the  building  of  the  famous  International 
Bridge  across  the  Niagara  River.  Both  Sir  Casimir 
Gzowski  and  Sir  David  Macpherson  were  destined  to 
attain  high  place  in  Canadian  public  life,  and  with  both 
Galt  maintained  close  personal  relations  long  after  the 
business  tie  was  severed. 

Shortly  after  retiring  from  all  contracting  connection 
with  the  Grand  Trunk,  Galt  was  urged  to  become  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  railway’s  board  of  directors.  He  was  reluctant 
to  do  so,  but  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Mr.  Glyn  and  of 
the  new  Managing  Director,  Mr.  T.  E.  Blackwell,  he 
agreed,  and  was  elected  a  director  early  in  1858.  His 
term  of  office  was  short,  however,  as  he  resigned  a  few 
months  later  upon  taking  office  as  Inspector-General  in 
the  Cartier-Macdonald  cabinet. 

With  this  step,  Galt’s  active  connection  with  Canadian 
railways  came  to  a  close.  It  had  been  a  connection  of 
momentous  importance  for  the  country.  Mistakes  had 
been  made,  in  which  he  had  his  share,  but  the  net 
result  was  unquestionably  such  as  to  justify  the  high  re¬ 
putation  which  this  decade’s  activity  gave  him  both  in 
Canada  and  in  Great  Britain.  The  straggling  colony  had 
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been  bound  together  from  end  to  end  by  nearly  two  thous¬ 
and  miles  of  rail,  and  a  good  beginning  had  been  made  in 
linking  up  the  provinces  by  the  sea.  The  new  facilities 
of  transport  made  it  possible  to  take  advantage  of  the 
wide  markets  opened  up  both  in  America  and  Europe.  In 
this  period  Canada’s  commercial  isolation  came  to  an  end, 
and  this  change  involved  the  extension  and  elaboration 
of  the  primitive  financial  structure  of  the  forties.  The 
fertilizing  stream  of  London  capital  was  turned  into 
Canadian  channels.  For  good  or  for  ill,  Canada  was 
henceforth  more  than  a  pioneer  settlement.  It  had  defi¬ 
nitely  become  a  part  of  the  great  world  of  commerce  and 
finance. 

For  ill  as  well  as  good.  There  was  ground  for  much 
heart-searching  as  to  some  of  the  incidents  and  effects  of 
this  transition  period.  The  moral  tone  of  public  life  had 
been  seriously  lowered.  The  country  had  been  saddled 
with  a  heavy  debt  through  the  failure  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
and  other  guaranteed  roads  to  fulfil  expectations.  London 
shareholders  suffered  heavy  losses.  For  these  ill  results 
Alexander  T.  Galt  had  little  responsibility.  The  province 
could  not  for  all  time  remain  in  the  untempted  garden  of 
an  agricultural  Eden,  and  when  temptation  came  to  its 
public  men,  nothing  but  good  would  have  followed  had  all 
possessed  the  high  and  unyielding  standard  of  personal 
integrity  which  Galt  maintained  in  all  his  countless  nego¬ 
tiations.  The  material  loss  to  the  province  through  its 
guarantee  was  small  in  comparison  with  the  widespread 
commercial  benefits  received  from  the  building  of  the 
road.  And  if  English  money  was  lost  in  the  building  and 
operation,  that  only  served  to  prove  the  foresight  of  the 
man  who  early  in  1852  pointed  out  the  need  of  encouraging 
local  ability  and  local  responsibility,  and  the  difficulty  of 
managing  any  railway  effectively  from  three  thousand 
miles’  distance.  That  Canadians  could  build  roads  well, 
and  could  finance  them  skilfully,  he  and  his  asssociates 
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amply  proved,  and  possibly  if  they  had  been  permitted 
they  could  have  proved,  thirty  years  before  the  Canadian 
Pacific  demonstrated  it,  that  they  could  operate  them  suc¬ 
cessfully  as  well. 
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CHAPTER  V 


b 

Canada  Under  the  Union :  The  Coming  of  Responsible 

Government 


Galt  and  the  Union  Era — The  Union  of  the  Canadas — The  Mean¬ 
ing  of  Responsible  Government — The  Coming  of  Responsible 
Government — Galt’s  Introduction  to  Politics. 


THE  period  of  legislative  union  between  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada,  1841-1867,  was  of  deep  and  lasting 
importance  in  the  making  of  modern  Canada.  It  was  in 
this  crowded  quarter  century  that  the  foundations  of  the 
Dominion  were  laid.  Institutions  were  established,  poli¬ 
cies  tested,  traditions  formed,  men  trained,  all  essential 
for  the  transformation  of  the  struggling  backwoods  settle¬ 
ments  of  yesterday  into  the  nation  of  to-day. 

As  has  been  seen,  it  was  an  era  of  marked  industrial  and 
commercial  development.  Canals  and  railways  were  built 
which  bound  the  province  together  and  united  it  with  the 
outside  world,  and  at  the  same  time  brought  about  a 
growth  of  commercial  enterprise  and  machinery,  and  an 
outburst  of  speculative  activity  fraught  alike  with  great 
good  and  great  ill.  But  this  period  was  equally  important 
in  its  political  phases.  It  witnessed  the  winning  and  the 
working  out  of  responsible  government,  with  all  that  this 
implied  of  change  in  colonial  status,  in  constitutional 
machinery,  and  in  party  organization.  It  was  the  era 
of  experiment  in  legislative  union,  of  the  half-hearted  and 
less  than  half-hearted  attempt  to  make  the  two  provinces 
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one  in  interest  and  feeling,  an  era  of  sectional  rivalries 
and  political  deadlock,  which  found  at  last  their  only 
solution  in  the  federation  of  British  North  America. 

Some  account  has  been  given  of  the  part  which  A.  T. 
Galt  played  in  the  railway  and  commercial  development 
of  this  period,  especially  in  its  middle  years.  His  career  is 
of  equal  significance  as  a  reflex  of  the  political  activity  of 
the  union  era,  a  guiding  thread  through  the  maze  of 
experiment  and  fleeting  change.  His  first  incursion  into 
politics  was  connected  with  the  last  determined  stand  of 
the  old  regime  against  the  demand  for  self-government. 
He  entered  parliament  in  the  session  after  responsible 
government  was  definitely  achieved,  and  save  for  a  brief 
gap  he  was  in  parliament  during  all  the  trying  years  when 
legislative  union  was  being  given  its  trial  and  Canadian 
politicians  were  learning  to  work  the  system  of  responsi¬ 
ble  government  they  had  won.  For  a  large  part  of  this 
time  he  was  in  office,  and  throughout  he  was  intimately 
concerned  with  the  political  developments  of  the  period, 
its  success  and  its  failures,  and  still  more  notably,  with 
the  remedy  finally  adopted  for  the  failures. 

The  very  fact  that  Galt  was  not  a  rigid  party  man 
makes  his  career  the  more  significant.  He  was  a  man  of 
independent  thinking,  and  yet  so  open-minded,  so  keenly 
alert  to  the  changing  needs  and  movements  of  the  time, 
that  he  reflects  better  than  any  other  statesman  of  his 
day  the  changes  in  public  opinion  upon  great  issues. 
Where  other  men  were  held  back  by  considerations  of 
party  fortunes  or  by  lack  of  interest  in  broader  princi¬ 
ples,  Galt  never  hesitated  to  take  up  a  new  issue  or 
change  his  opinion  upon  an  old  one.  These  were  qualities 
which  sometimes  militated  against  immediate  success  in 
political  life,  but  they  helped  to  make  him  the  most 
representative  figure  of  his  time  and  to  enable  him  to 
foresee  and  to  speed  the  coming  of  the  new  solutions 
which  each  decade’s  problems  demanded. 
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Galt’s  first  entrance  into  practical  politics,  it  has  been 
seen,  came  about  through  his  endeavour,  in  Metcalfe’s 
regime,  to  enlist  the  aid  of  the  provincial  government 
in  averting  the  threatened  ruin  of  the  British  American 
Land  Company  by  crushing  taxation.  He  had  not  been 
without  interest  in  politics  previously;  no  young  man  of 
active  mind  could  be  without  interest,  in  the  days  of  the 
Reform  Bill  in  England  and  of  the  struggle  in  Canada 
which  led  to  rebellion.  Writing  to  his  friend,  D.  M.  Moir, 
the  year  before  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  John  Galt 
had  declared:  “You  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  I 
take  no  interest  in  the  Reform  question,  but  the  boys  are 
fierce  Tories.” 

Alexander  came  to  Canada  just  on  the  eve  of  the  rebel¬ 
lion.  His  associations  and  interests  in  Canada  combined 
with  this  early  bias  to  throw  his  sympathies  strongly 
with  the  “British  party,”  the  section  which  resisted  the 
demands  of  the  popular  Assembly  because  majority  rule 
meant  French  rule.  The  Land  Company,  in  fact,  had  been 
one  of  the  betes  noirs  of  Papineau  and  his  followers.  It 
was  condemned  both  because  sale  of  Crown  lands  helped 
to  enable  the  executive  to  get  along  without  the  vote  of 
the  taxes  which  the  Assembly  was  trying  to  barter  for 
power,  and  because  it  was  believed  that  the  Company 
aimed  at  swamping  the  French-Canadians  by  .bringing 
great  numbers  of  English  immigrants  to  Lower  Canada. 
It  was,  then,  with  intense  interest  that  the  young  clerk 
followed  the  double  outbreak,  the  spectacular  six  months’ 
progress  of  the  great  proconsul,  Lord  Durham,  the  busi¬ 
ness  administration  of  Lord  Sydenham,  and  the  period 
of  calm  that  came  with  the  diplomatic  Bagot.  But  it  was 
not  until  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  fresh  from  ruling  India 
and  Jamaica,  came  to  make  a  last  stand  against  the  rising 
tide  of  responsible  government  that  Galt  saw  behind  the 
scenes  at  all. 
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The  stage  prepared  for  the  politicians  of  the  forties 
was  ampler  than  of  old.  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  after 
a  separation  of  fifty  years,  were  now  again  yoked  in 
uneasy  fellowship.  Legislative  union  was  to  be  given  a 
twenty-five  year  trial. 

The  reasons  which  induced  those  in  authority  to  bring 
about  the  union  appeared  then  to  be  of  overwhelming 
force.  Separation  had  ended  in  rebellion,  in  sullen  dead¬ 
lock,  in  threatened  public  bankruptcy.  Union  would  work 
a  speedy  cure. 

There  were  strong  economic  grounds  for  union,  espe¬ 
cially  on  Upper  Canada’s  part.  The  main  source  of  the 
revenue  of  both  provinces  was  the  customs  duties,  which 
were  collected  for  the  most  part  in  Lower  Canada,  since 
the  St.  Lawrence  was  the  chief  channel  of  foreign  trade. 
Upper  Canada  was  allotted  the  smaller  share,  one-fourth 
in  1824,  one-third  in  1832,  though  it  maintained  that  its 
people,  more  given  to  using  imported  goods  than  the 
habitants  of  the  lower  province,  contributed  the  bulk  of 
these  duties.  At  the  same  time  Upper  Canada’s  need  for 
revenue  was  greater,  especially  for  the  immense  task  of 
making  the  St.  Lawrence  system  navigable  and  opening  a 
way  for  its  products  to  the  sea.  As  a  result,  the  province 
was  heavily  in  debt,  its  credit  was  low,  and  deficits  were 
large  and  chronic.  Union  would  equalize  the  revenues 
and  expenditures  of  the  two  sections,  and  would  also 
make  possible  vigorous  and  concerted  action  in  developing 
the  resources  of  the  whole. 

It  was,  however,  Lower  Canada’s  troubles  rather  than 
Upper  Canada’s,  political  rather  than  economic  reasons, 
which  weighed  most  heavily  with  the  framers  of  union. 
Union  was  frankly  advocated  and  effected  in  order  to  put 
the  French-Canadians,  who  had  been  in  an  overwhelming 
majority  in  the  Assembly  of  Lower  Canada,  in  a  distinct 
minority  in  the  Assembly  of  the  united  Province.  After 
the  rebellion  and  suspension  of  the  constitution  of  Lower 
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Canada,  the  British  residents  of  the  Montreal  and  East¬ 
ern  Townships  districts  demanded  that  the  opportunity 
be  seized  to  make  a  recurrence  of  French  control  for  ever 
impossible.  Lord  Durham  and  his  suite  proved  equally 
opposed  to  the  aspirations  of  the  French-Canadians. 
Durham  believed  that  they  were  destined  sooner  or  later 
to  lose  their  separate  nationality,  and  thought  it  the  part 
of  statesmanship  to  make  it  sooner.  Placed  in  a  position 
of  hopeless  inferiority,  isolated  in  a  continent  where  Eng¬ 
lish  speech  and  English  ways  must  dominate,  destitute 
of  all  that  could  invigorate  or  elevate  a  people,  with  no 
history,  no  arts,  no  literature,  doomed  to  absorption — 
such  was  the  unsympathetic  and  unseeing  picture  Dur¬ 
ham  gave  of  the  half-million  French-Canadians  of  his 
day.  Given  this  diagnosis,  his  remedy  was  clear — 
“obliterate  the  nationality  of  the  French-Canadian” ; 
“make  Lower  Canada  an  English  province.”  He  believed 
in  self-government  for  the  colony,  but  he  would  “trust  its 
government  to  none  but  a  decidedly  English  legislature.” 

How  secure  this  English  control?  Plans  were  many. 
The  shortest  and  readiest  way  was  that  favored  by  the 
more  extreme  members  of  the  minority — suspend  par¬ 
liamentary  government  altogether,  keeping  control  in  the 
hands  of  the  executive,  and,  incidentally,  of  the  aforesaid 
minority.  Little  serious  consideration  was  given  this  sug¬ 
gestion.  A  second  scheme,  championed  by  Sir  Charles 
Grey,  was  to  partition  Lower  Canada  into  three  sections, 
the  districts  of  Montreal,  the  Townships,  and  Quebec. 
It  was  contended  that  only  in  the  latter  would  the  French 
be  in  a  clear  majority,  and  in  this  district  they  had  not 
been  as  extreme  as  in  other  sections.  Other  proposals 
looked  to  addition  rather  than  subtraction.  The  plan  of 
a  united  British  North  America — a  legislative,  not  a 
federal  union — appealed  strongly  to  Durham,  but  was 
reluctantly  abandoned  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
securing  the  assent  of  all  the  provinces ;  “time  would  be 
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required  and  time  is  not  allowed”;  Lower  Canada’s  case 
was  pressing.  Largely,  it  seems,  on  the  advice  of  Wake¬ 
field,  whose  opinion  of  the  French-Canadians  was  still 
less  favorable  and  less  excusable  than  that  of  his  master,1 
Durham  decided  at  last  in  favour  of  the  fourth  solution — 
a  simple  legislative  union  of  the  two  provinces. 

This  solution  appealed  more  strongly  to  Downing 
Street  than  others  of  Durham’s  proposals.  When  Charles 
Poulett  Thomson,  afterwards  Lord  Sydenham,  was  sent 
out,  virtually  as  Durham’s  successor,  one  of  the  chief 
tasks  assigned  him  was  to  effect  such  a  union.  His  efforts 
were  heartily  supported  by  the  English  inhabitants  of 
Lower  Canada,  and  though  the  French-Canadians  were 
strongly  opposed,  their  hostility  counted  for  little,  since 
the  suspension  of  the  constitution  had  done  away  with 
the  Legislative  Assembly  which  had  been  their  chief 
stronghold.  Upper  Canada  was  more  reluctant,  but 
eventually  the  Reformers  rallied  to  Sydenham’s  aid,  and 
in  spite  of  Family  Compact  opposition,  the  measure 
drawn  up  by  Chief  Justice  Stuart,  and  energetically 
pushed  by  Sydenham,  was  accepted  by  Upper  Canada  and 
passed  by  the  British  parliament,  going  into  effect  Febru¬ 
ary  10,  1841.  The  experiment  of  swamping  the  French- 
Canadian  was  to  be  tried.  Unfortunately  for  the  hopes 
of  the  framers,  another  experiment  was  put  into  force 
shortly  afterward  which  made  it  possible  for  the  nation¬ 
ality  which  was  so  calmly  marked  out  for  obliteration,  to 
turn  the  tables  completely — the  experiment  of  responsi¬ 
ble  government. 


1“Buller  .  .  .  has  ever  been  the  advocate  of  mercy  and  justice 
against  policy.  Not  so  I,  who  have  had  deeply  impressed  on  me 
the  opinion  first  suggested  by  you  that  the  Canadians  are  a  miser¬ 
able  race,  and  that  the  country  must  be  made  English  by  one  means 
or  another.”  Wakefield  to  Molesworth,  in  Mrs.  Fawcett,  Life  of 
Molesworth,  p.  201. — “Policy”  had  not  even  the  poor  excuse  of  suc¬ 
cess. 
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The  period  from  the  Rebellion  of  1837  to  1850  was  a 
time  of  intense  political  unrest  and  party  strife.  It  was 
a  period  of  rapid  reconstruction  of  ideas  of  government 
and  ideas  of  empire,  of  slow  groping  by  parliament  and 
people,  by  governors  in  Canada  and  colonial  secretaries 
in  Downing  Street,  toward  a  reconcilement  between  the 
seemingly  opposed  ideals  of  democratic  liberty  and  im¬ 
perial  connection.  Canada  was  endeavouring  to  work  out 
in  a  decade  the  system  of  government  which  it  had  taken 
more  than  a  century  to  evolve  in  Great  Britain.  Robert 
Baldwin  and  Lord  Durham  had  uttered  the  magic  words, 
Responsible  Government,  as  the  cure-all  for  Canadian 
political  ills.  It  was  the  task  of  the  forties  to  find  out 
the  meaning  of  that  phrase. 

Responsible  Government  was  a  term  of  vague  and  var¬ 
ied  meaning.  Men  fought  over  its  interpretation  for 
years  after  they  had  professed  allegiance  to  it,  and  its 
full  implications  were  only  revealed  by  slow  experience. 
As  worked  out  in  Canada,  responsible  government  had 
really  a  three-fold  significance.  It  meant  cabinet  govern¬ 
ment,  it  meant  self-government,  and  it  meant  party 
government. 

By  cabinet  government  men  understood  that  system  of 
democratic  government  first  worked  out  by  the  political 
genius  of  the  English  people,  under  which  the  executive 
was  practically  a  committee  of  the  legislature,  or  of  the 
party  dominant  in  the  popular  house.  It  stood  out  in 
contrast  to  the  system  of  separation  between  executive 
and  legislature  familiar  in  the  United  States,2  where 
the  president  or  state  governor  held  office  irrespective 
of  the  attitude  of  Congress  or  state  legislature,  and  was 
responsible  only  to  the  people  for  his  acts. 

2The  United  States,  after  the  Revolution,  simply  continued  the 
system  of  separation  between  executive  and  legislature  then  exist¬ 
ing  in  Great  Britain  itself;  it  was  prevented  by  its  more  rigid 
written  constitution  from  experiencing  the  development  which  took 
place  after  the  parting  in  the  British  Empire. 
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What  did  cabinet  government  involve?  It  involved 
first,  that  the  executive  had  two  heads,  instead  of  one  as 
in  the  United  States.  The  nominal  or  ornamental  head, 
King  in  England,  President  in  France,  Governor-General 
in  Canada,  was  the  visible  symbol  of  the  continuity  of  the 
state  through  all  the  changes  of  ministers  and  of  parties. 
In  his  name  all  acts  of  state  were  done;  nominally  he 
ruled  with  the  advice  of  his  ministers  and  the  consent  of 
parliaments.  The  working  head,  or  prime  minister — the 
first  servant  of  the  King — was  the  leader  of  the  dominant 
party  or  coalition,  and  the  man  held  ultimately  responsi¬ 
ble  alike  for  the  legislation  and  for  the  administration 
of  his  day.  He  was  the  chief  of  the  cabinet  or  executive 
council,  which  consisted  mainly  of  heads  of  departments, 
all  of  them  members  of  parliament,  all  belonging  to  the 
same  party,  standing  or  falling  together,  and  guiding 
parliament  in  its  legislative  programme  and  financial 
measures  as  well  as  directing  the  administration  of  the 
laws.  The  nominal  head  of  the  state  could  not  be  held  to 
account  for  any  actions  of  his  government,  since  his 
ministers  assumed  the  full  burden  of  responsibility.  He 
was  not  compelled  to  retain  ministers  in  whom  he  had 
not  confidence  nor  to  accept  advice  which  he  believed 
unwise,  but  his  only  alternative  was  to  find  other  minis¬ 
ters  who  agreed  with  his  views  and  who  at  the  same  time 
could  find  a  majority  at  their  back  in  parliament,  whether 
in  the  existing  house  or  in  the  new  house  which  resulted 
from  dissolution  and  a  general  election. 

In  the  days  before  responsible  government  was  won, 
the  king  or  governor  ruled  as  well  as  reigned.  His  min¬ 
isters  were  his  servants  in  fact  as  well  as  form,  though, 
like  other  confidential  servants,  they  might  so  hedge  about 
their  master  and  colour  all  his  seeing  that  he  ordained 
only  what  they  desired.  In  the  colonies  the  governor  was 
the  agent  of  the  British  authorities,  responsible  to  them 
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for  the  conduct  of  affairs  in  his  province.3  His  executive 
was  a  nondescript  body,  including  some  but  not  all  of  the 
chief  heads  of  departments,  and  also  some  leading  citi¬ 
zens  who  held  no  administrative  post.  The  members  of 
the  executive  were  usually  members  of  the  Legislative 
Council,  the  nominated  Upper  House;  they  did  not  hold 
seats  in  the  Assembly,  or  elected  chamber,  nor  did  they 
necessarily  or  often  belong  to  the  dominant  party  or 
faction  of  that  house.  They  did  not  constitute  a  cabinet 
or  united  body,  but  gave  advice  singly,  as  requested,  to 
the  Governor,  who  took  it  or  not  as  he  pleased.  The 
Assembly  could  pass  laws,  subject  to  rejection  by  the 
executive,  acting  through  its  creature,  the  Legislative 
Council,  or  to  veto  by  Downing  Street.  It  could  levy 
taxes  and  direct  the  expenditure  of  that  part  of  the 
revenue  not  controlled  by  the  Crown.  It  could  agitate, 
investigate,  appoint  fishing  committees,  pass  fiery  reso¬ 
lutions,  but  it  could  not  control  the  administration  of  the 
laws  it  passed  or  of  the  revenues  it  levied.  In  many 
respects  the  system  was  that  which  survived  in  Germany 
until  the  closing  years  of  the  Great  War. 

Self-government  was  the  second  phase  of  responsible 
government.  It  was  mainly  because  cabinet  government 
meant  giving  control  over  the  affairs  of  a  colony  to  the 
people  of  that  colony  that  it  was  strongly  urged  and  as 
strongly  denied.  Cabinet  government  might  do  very  well 
in  a  free  independent  state,  but  how  could  it  be  applied 
to  a  colony  subordinate  to  the  mother  country?  A  gov¬ 
ernor  could  not  serve  two  masters.  He  could  not  be 
bound  to  take  both  the  orders  of  the  imperial  cabinet  and 
the  advice  of  a  colonial  cabinet.  If  the  executive  council 
became  responsible  to  the  legislature  for  its  acts,  that 
clearly  presupposed  that  these  acts  were  its  acts,  that 

3  “To  His  Majesty  and  to  Parliament  (of  the  United  Kingdom) 
the  Governor  of  Upper  Canada  is  at  all  times  most  fully  responsi¬ 
ble  for  his  official  acts.” — Lord  Glenelg,  Colonial  Secretary,  to  Sir 
Francis  Bond  Head,  1835. 
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power  went  with  responsibility.  The  governor  must 
cease  to  be  responsible  to  Downing  Street  for  what  went 
.  on  in  the  colony  when  the  acts  of  the  administration  were 
his  in  name  only.  Cabinet  government  meant  govern¬ 
ment  by  the  colonial  cabinet. 

It  was  because  the  cabinet  system  was  not  compatible 
with  colonial  subordination,  that  responsible  government 
was  opposed  by  those  who  thought  subordination  the  fit¬ 
ting  and  predestined  relationship,  and  by  those  who 
thought  it,  whether  altogether  desirable  in  itself  or  not, 
yet  the  only  basis  on  which  the  union  of  the  empire  could 
be  maintained.  This  was  the  ground  of  the  strong  and 
repeated  negatives  which  British  authorities  had  given 
to  every  demand  from  Canada  for  the  adoption  of  re¬ 
sponsible  government.  “His  Majesty’s  Government,” 
declared  a  Whig  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  in  1835,  Lord 
Glenelg,  “must  oppose  a  respectful  but  at  the  same  time  a 
firm  declaration  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  a  due  adver¬ 
tence  to  the  essential  distinctions  between  a  metropolitan 
and  a  colonial  government  and  is  therefore  inadmissible.” 
Two  years  later  a  Whig  prime  minister,  Lord  John  Rus¬ 
sell,  took  the  same  high  ground :  “It  is  proposed  that  the 
executive  council  should  be  made  to  resemble  the  ministry 
in  this  country.  I  hold  this  proposition  to  be  entirely 
incompatible  with  the  relations  between  the  mother  coun¬ 
try  and  the  colony.  The  relations  between  the  mother 
country  and  the  colony  require  that  His  Majesty  should 
be  represented  not  by  a  person  removable  by  the  Assem¬ 
bly,  but  by  a  governor  sent  out  by  the  King,  responsible 
to  the  King  and  to  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain.  This 
was  the  necessary  constitution  of  a  colony,  and  if  you 
have  not  these  relations  existing  between  the  mother 
country  and  the  colony  you  will  soon  have  an  end  to  the 
relations  altogether.”  And  Russell’s  stand,  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note,  was  endorsed  by  a  six  to  one  majority  in 
the  Commons,  only  a  handful  of  Radicals  and  Irish 
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members,  Grote,  Molesworth,  Hume,  O’Connell  and  others 
voting  to  accede  to  the  Canadian  demands,  while  in  the 
Lords  only  one  solitary  vote,  that  of  Brougham,  was  cast 
on  the  side  of  colonial  freedom.  Nor  was  it  merely  in  the 
mother  country  that  responsible  government  was  damned 
because  it  meant  self-government,  or  worse  to  follow.  In 
the  very  able  reply  of  the  Family  Compact  to  Lord  Dur¬ 
ham’s  report,  setting  forth  in  the  best  light  the  position 
consistently  held  by  the  official  class,  the  difficulties  of 
the  proposed  new  imperial  relationship  were  vigorously 
set  forth,  and,  in  brief,  responsible  government  was  de¬ 
nounced  as  “inconsistent  with  the  dependence  of  these 
provinces  as  colonies  upon  the  mother  country.”  4  British 
arrogance,  colonial  servility,  lack  of  imagination,  and  a 
deep  and  genuine  desire  to  preserve  the  empire’s  unity 
combined  to  oppose  the  demand  for  local  freedom. 

Fortunately  there  were  men  of  other  mould  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Robert  Baldwin,  the  father  of  Re¬ 
sponsible  Government,  the  ‘man  of  one  idea’  who  as  early 
as  1827  had  clearly  urged  this  policy,  maintained  against 
Sir  Francis  Bond  Head  that  not  only  was  this  reform 
essential  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  colony,  not 
only  was  it  “nothing  more  than  the  principles  of  the 
British  Constitution  applied  to  that  of  this  province  and 
necessarily  belonging  as  much  to  the  one  as  to  the  other,” 
but  it  was  “the  only  means  of  consolidating  the  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  mother  country.”  5  In  Britain  the  demand 
found  backing  in  Radical  and  advanced  Whig  circles. 
Some  Radicals  were  prepared  to  grant  self-government 
even  though  it  should  lead  to  separation;  others,  like 
Mill,  Molesworth,  Buller  and  Durham,  came  to  see  that 
no  such  choice  of  evils  need  be  made,  but  that  freedom 
would  be  the  basis  of  closer  union. 

4 Report  of  Committee  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Upper 
Canada,  1839. 

5Letter  of  Robert  Baldwin  to  Peter  Perry,  1835. 
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Party  government  was  the  third1  phase  of  responsible 
government.  This  truth  took  longest  to  discover,  and 
was  hardest  to  accept.  To  many  men  the  party  system 
appeared  a  political  incident,  a  temporary  affliction,  a 
mere  excrescence  upon  the  constitution.  It  was  consid¬ 
ered  an  expression  of  factional  rivalry,  of  selfish  ambi¬ 
tion,  as  contrasted  with  the  patriotic  unity,  the  disinter¬ 
ested  aloofness  from  cabal  and  intrigue  which  had  existed 
or  would  exist  in  the  golden  age.  Yet  the  fact  was  forcing 
itself  upon  men’s  minds  that  this  institution,  imperfect 
and  merely  human  as  it  was,  afforded  the  only  means  in 
a  democracy  of  ensuring  stable  and  responsible  political 
action.  The  cabinet  system  presupposed  a  definite  and 
united  majority  behind  the  government  of  the  day.  It 
was  the  function  of  the  party  to  provide  that  majority, 
to  bind  men  of  roughly  like  principles  or  interests  toge¬ 
ther,  to  ensure  a  responsible  opposition  as  well  as  a  re¬ 
sponsible  ministerial  party.  True,  that  meant  compro¬ 
mise,  meant  often  criticism  for  criticism’s  sake,  meant 
the  doing  and  the  excusing  of  shady  acts  because  neces*- 
sary  or  thought  necessary  for  party  success.  Yet  the 
evils  of  irresponsible  individual  action,  of  shifting  and 
chance  groups,  have  been  proved  still  greater,  and  thus 
far  no  acceptable  alternative  to  party  governmnt  has 
been  found. 

In  the  forties  this  truth  was  far  less  clearly  recognized 
than  it  is1  to-day.  Even  had  it  been  recognized,  that 
strong,  definite  parties,  preferably  two  fairly  matched 
parties,  were  part  of  the  machinery  required  to  work  the 
proposed  new  system,  that  would  not  have  altered  the 
fact  that  no  such  parties  then  existed  in  Canada.  True, 
in  the  Legislative  Assemblies  of  Upper  and  Lower  Ca¬ 
nada,  the  representatives  had  often  united  in  groups  to 
achieve  a  common  purpose.  Yet  these  groups  were  ever 
changing.  There  was  no  definite  organization,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  Upper  Canada,  few  clearly  recognized  leaders. 
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In  Lower  Canada  political  grouping  followed  racial,  sec¬ 
tional,  economic  as  well  as  constitutional  lines;  in  Upper 
Canada  denominational  rivalry,  racial  origin,  political 
aims  gave  rise  to  rapidly  shifting  oppositions  and  alli¬ 
ances.  The  very  winning  of  responsible  government 
would  remove  the  chief  bond  that  united  the  members  of 
the  Reform  and  Tory  groups.  And,  further,  the  union 
of  the  two  provinces  would  make  it  necessary  to  find  com¬ 
mon  platforms  on  which  men  from  each  section  could  co¬ 
operate.  Practically  the  whole  machinery  necessary  to 
convert  responsible  government  from  a  theory  into  a 
working  fact  had  to  be  created. 

The  ill-advised  and  ill-conducted  Rebellion  of  1837  at 
least  succeeded  in  breaking  down  British  indifference  and 
making  clear  the  need  of  drastic  change.  A  fortunate 
choice  confided  the  task  of  inquiry  to  a  man  of  far  vision 
and  striking  force,  a  Radical  and  an  imperialist,  Lord 
Durham.  Durham  did  not  ‘invent  responsible  govern¬ 
ment’,  as  some  later  writers-  have  imagined,  but  his  clear 
analysis  and  powerful  advocacy  of  the  proposal  gave  an 
impetus  and  a  rallying  cry  to  the  reform  forces  which 
proved  of  the  greatest  value. 

Responsible  Government  was  Durham’s  chief  remedy 
for  Canada’s  ills.  That  it  meant  self-government  he  saw 
plainly.  “I  admit  that  the  system  which  I  propose,”  he 
declared,  “would  in  fact  place  the  internal  government  of 
the  colony  in  the  hands  of  the  colonists  themselves.”  It  is 
true  that  distinct  limits  were  to  be  set  to  the  grant  of 
self-government:  “the  constitution  of  the  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  ;  the  regulation  of  foreign  relations  and  of  trade 
with  the  mother  country,  the  other  British  colonies,  and 
foreign  nations,  and  the  disposal  of  the  public  lands” 
were  to  remain  in  the  control  of  the  British  Government. 
He  believed  that  the  connection  with  the  mother  country 
“would  only  become  more  durable  and  advantageous  by 
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having  more  of  equality,  of  freedom,  and  of  local  inde¬ 
pendence,”  but  if  not,  “if  in  the  hidden  decrees  of  that 
wisdom  by  which  this  world  is  ruled,  it  is  written  that 
these  countries  are  not  forever  to  remain  portions  of  the 
Empire,  we  owe  it  to  our  honour  to  take  good  care  that 
when  they  separate  from  us,  they  should  not  be  the  only 
countries  on  the  American  continent  in  which  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  shall  be  found  unfit  to  govern  itself.” 

Durham  was  equally  clear  that  self-government  could 
come  only  through  cabinet  government.  “The  responsi¬ 
bility  to  the  united  legislature  of  all  the  officers  of  the 
government,  except  the  Governor  and  his  Secretary, 
should  be  secured  by  every  means  known  to  the  British 
constitution.  The  Governor,  as  the  representative  of  the 
Crown,  should  be  instructed  that  he  must  carry  on  his 
government  by  heads  of  departments,  in  whom  the  united 
legislature  should  repose  confidence.”  Yet  he  omits  en¬ 
tirely  any  reference  to  the  party  phase  of  responsible 
government.  That  a  majority  would  be  found  to  support 
the  administration  he  takes  for  granted:  how  it  would 
be  found,  and  maintained,  is  a  problem  he  leaves  to  his 
successors. 

His  successors  were  soon  called  upon  to  face  this 
problem.  Neither  Lord  Sydenham,  nor  his  superiors  in 
Downing  Street,  were  prepared  to  follow  Durham  far. 
They  still  resisted  the  demand  for  full  self-government, 
desiring  to  retain  for  the  British  authorities,  through 
their  agent  the  governor,  the  decisive  voice  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  colony,  especially  where  imperial 
interests  were  concerned.  Wisely,  however,  both  Russell 
and  Sydenham  declined  to  do  what  some  advocates  of  re¬ 
sponsible  government  had  advised1 — draw  a  definite  line 
between  what  were  imperial  interests  and  what  were 
colonial  interests — and  thus  avoided  a  premature  staking 
out  of  the  debatable  margin. 
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Cabinet  government  Sydenham  attacked  in  theory,  but 
advanced  in  fact.  The  Executive  Council,  he  insisted, 
was  a  council  for  the  governor  to  consult,  but  no  more.6 
Yet  by  choosing  his  first  Council  exclusively  from  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  two  houses,  and  mainly  from  the  lower  house, 
he  established  a  definite  connection  between  the  executive 
and  the  Assembly,  and  gave  the  members  of  the  Council 
opportunity  to  explain  and  defend  their  policy  in  the 
house,  and  to  organize  and  influence  a  party.  Before  the 
first  session  had  closed  Sydenham  was  compelled  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  set  of  resolutions  definitely  recognizing  that  the 
advisers  of  the  Governor  must  be  “men  possessed  of  the 
confidence  of  the  representatives  of  the  people.” 

Party  government  Sydenham  equally  advanced,  often 
also  against  his  will.  “Parties  according  to  our  English 
sense,”  he  reported  early  in  his  survey  of  the  province, 
“can  hardly  be  said  to  exist.”  Thereupon  he  set  out  to 
create  a  party  of  which  he  should  be  leader.  By  using  all 
the  power  of  patronage  and  pressure  at  his  disposal,  and 
showing  an  utter  lack  of  scruple  in  electioneering  dodges, 
he  was  able  to  report  after  the  election  of  the  first  legis¬ 
lature  of  united  Canada,  “I  have  got  a  large  majority  of 
the  house  ready  to  support  me  upon  any  question  that 
can  arise.”  His  aim  was,  in  fact,  to  make  the  governor 
prime  minister  as  well.  He  was  prepared  to  accept  re¬ 
sponsible  government  after  a  version  of  his  own — to 
select  ministers  satisfactory  to  the  majority  of  the  house, 

6  “I  am  not  a  bit  afraid  of  the  responsible  government  cry.  I 
have  already  done  much  to  put  it  down  in  its  inadmissible  sense; 
namely,  the  demand  that  the  council  shall  be  responsible  to  the  as¬ 
sembly,  and  that  the  governor  shall  take  their  advice  and  be  bound 
by  it.  .  .  .  I  have  told  the  people  plainly  that  as  I  cannot  get  rid 
of  my  responsibility  to  the  home  government,  I  will  place  no  re¬ 
sponsibility  on  the  council.  ...  Ini  fact  there  is  no  other  theory 
which  has  common  sense.  Either  the  governor  is  the  sovereign  or 
the  minister.  If  the  first,  he  may  have  ministers,  but  he  cannot 
be  responsible  to  the  government  at  home,  and  all  colonial  govern¬ 
ment  becomes  impossible.  He  must  therefore  be  the  minister,  in 
which  case  he  cannot  be  under  the  control  of  men  in  the  colony.” 
Letter  to  Lord  John  Russell,  Dec.  12,  1839. 
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provided  that  they  should  also  be  satisfactory  to  himself : 
a  precarious  arrangement,  possible,  in  fact,  only  so  long 
as  he  had  a  party,  and  a  dominant  party,  behind  him 
in  the  house.  Before  the  session  closed,  his  majority, 
held  together  by  the  businesslike  programme  of  public 
improvements  he  had  prepared,  had  crumbled  away. 
Baldwin,  head  of  the  determined  Upper  Canada  sup¬ 
porters  of  responsible  government,  and  LaFontaine, 
leader  of  the  French-Canadian  group,  were  fusing  a 
strong  party  together  in  common  opposition  to  Syden¬ 
ham’s  high-handed  policy,  and  preparing  to  take  over  the 
reins  themselves.  Sydenham  had  shown  the  way;  his 
business  capacity,  his  astuteness,  his  ways  of  managing 
men,  his  readiness  to  adopt  corrupt  means,  were  lessons 
not  thrown  away  upon  apt  pupils  in  the  House. 

Under  Bagot,  who  succeeded  Sydenham  late  in  1841, 
still  more  rapid  progress  was  made,  in  spite  of  the  re¬ 
luctance  of  Downing  Street.7  Bagot’s  peace-loving  tem¬ 
perament  and  diplomatic  training  predisposed  him  to  fill 
the  role  of  constitutional  monarch.  Prolonged  illness 
and  the  determination  of  LaFontaine  and  Baldwin,  car¬ 
ried  him  further  than  he  had  intended.  The  two  Reform 
leaders,  admitted  to  his  Council,  gave  it  cohesion  and 
independence.  It  was  fast  on  the  way  to  become  a  true 
Cabinet  when  Bagot  died  in  1843,  and  Sir  Charles  Met¬ 
calfe  arrived  as  his  successor. 

Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  was  well  qualified  by  ability  and 
experience  to  take  his  place  in  the  notable  line  of  gover¬ 
nors  which  included  Durham,  Sydenham  and  Elgin.  His 
sincerity,  his  administrative  capacity  and  his  personal 

7Lord  Stanley,  Colonial  Secretary,  to  Bagot:  “  The  governor 
acted  in  concert  with  the  Executive  Council,  but  the  ultimate  deci¬ 
sion  rested  with  himself,  and  he  was  recognized  not  only  as  having 
an  opinion  but  as  supreme  and  irresponsible,  except  to  the  Home 
Government,  for  his  acts  in  his  executive  capacity.”  And  again: 
“You  will  endeavour  to  avail  yourself  of  the  advice  and  services  of 
the  ablest  men,  without  reference  to  distinctions  of  local  party 
which  upon  every  occasion  you  will  do  your  utmost  to  discourage.” 
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kindliness  and  sympathy  were  unquestioned.  Yet  in  less 
than  a  year  after  his  arrival  he  had  become  the  centre  of 
the  fiercest  political  storm  which  had  yet  swept  over  the 
colony,  the  most  bitterly  attacked  governor  since  Sir 
Francis  Bond  Head.  The  fact  was  that  he  was  prevented 
by  training  and  conviction  from  understanding  or  ad¬ 
mitting  the  full  claim  for  responsible  government.  His 
long  experience  in  India  and  Jamaica  had  made  it  appear 
inconceivable  to  him  that  a  popular  legislature  should  be 
given  full  control,  and  the  governor  be  limited  to  advice 
or  the  right  to  appeal  from  parliament  to  people.8  His 
instructions  from  Lord  Stanley,  Colonial  Secretary  in  the 
Tory  administration  of  Peel,  confirmed  this  attitude.  He 
believed  that  Bagot,  and  even  Sydenham,  had  gone  too 
far  in  conceding  responsible  government,  though  he 
maintained  illogically  that  he  himself  accepted  the  reso¬ 
lutions  of  1841.  Had  it  been  possible,  he  would  have  pre¬ 
ferred  to  return  to  the  old  plan  of  complete  separation 
between  executive  and  assembly.  Since  that  was  not 
possible  he  determined  to  make  a  stand  against  the  pre¬ 
tensions  of  the  executive,  to  assert  his  own  prerogative 
in  defence  of  the  British  supremacy  which  he  rightly  be¬ 
lieved,  and  of  the  British  connection  which  he  wrongly 
believed,  were  bound  up  with  the  refusal  to  grant  re¬ 
sponsible  government.  Differences  with  his  advisers 
came  to  a  head  in  November,  1843,  with  his  assertion  of 
his  right  to  make  appointments  to  office  without  their 
consent  or  even  their  knowledge,9  and  sometimes  in  fact 
at  the  suggestion  of  members  of  the  Opposition.  They 

8  “He  was  wont,”  declares  his  biographer,  “writing  to  his  In¬ 
dian  friends,  to  compare  his  position  to  that  of  an  Indian  governor 
who  might  have  to  rule  through  the  agency  of  a  Mahomedan  min¬ 
istry  and  a  Mahomedan  Parliament.” — Kaye,  Life  of  Metcalfe,  II, 
p.  371. 

9  “The  sole  question,”  he  declared,  “is  whether  the  governor 
shall  be  solely  and  completely  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  Council 
or  whether  he  shall  have  any  exercise  of  his  own  judgment  in  the 
administration  of  the  government.” 
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immediately  resigned,  and  for  a  year  the  country  was 
given  up  to  turmoil  and  chaos  because  of  the  governor’s 
inability  to  find  suitable  men  to  take  their  place. 

It  was  at  this  stage  in  the  struggle  that  young  Galt 
had  his  first  experience  of  practical  politics.  The  British 
American  Land  Company  had  found  itself  in  straits 
which  compelled  it  to  seek  the  aid  of  the  provincial  gov¬ 
ernment.  Settlers  and  sales  were  few,  development  ex¬ 
penses  heavy,  and  now  the  company  was  threatened  with 
heavy  local  taxation.  The  district  councils  established 
during  the  suspension  of  the  constitution  of  Lower 
Canada  had  been  authorized  to  levy  taxes  for  local  pur¬ 
poses.  None  had  taken  advantage  of  this  power  except 
the  District  Council  of  Sherbrooke,  which  had  imposed, 
but  had  not  yet  exacted,  a  tax  of  a  penny  an  acre  on  all 
wild  lands,  which  would  amount  to  £2,500  for  the  Land 
Company.  It  was  understood  that  a  new  municipal  act 
was  about  to  be  introduced.  With  a  view  to  seeking 
relief  from  the  existing  tax  and  endeavoring  to  avert 
similar  ills  under  the  new  legislation,  the  Directors  had 
authorized  Galt  to  proceed  to  Kingston,  the  capital  of 
the  united  province,  and  see  what  could  be  done.  His 
instructions  were  to  induce  the  government,  if  possible, 
to  buy  back  the  Company’s  lands  at  the  bare  cost  of 
purchase  and  subsequent  development,  to  oppose  the 
establishment  of  municipal  authorities  at  all,  or,  if  this 
was  inevitable,  to  seek  to  have  their  powers  of  taxation 
limited  or  the  Company’s  lands  exempted. 

Arrived  at  Kingston,  Galt  was  not  long  in  finding  out 
that  the  requests  of  the  Company  were  likely  to  be  given 
short  shrift.  Messrs.  Moffat  and  Holmes,  local  directors 
of  the  Company  and  both  members  of  Parliament  for 
Montreal,  the  former  a  member  of  the  old  Tory  party 
and  the  latter  a  supporter  of  the  LaFontaine-Baldwin 
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administration,  made  it  clear  that  the  Company  was  not 
in  favour  with  the  legislature.  The  old  hostility  of  the 
French-Canadians  against  the  Company  was  reinforced 
by  the  rising  hostility  of  both  sections  of  the  province  to 
speculative  holding  of  large  undeveloped  areas.  It  was 
in  vain  that  Galt  emphasized  the  differences  between  the 
ordinary  large  holder  of  wild  lands,  who  had  paid  little 
or  nothing  for  them,  and  done  less  to  develop  them,  and 
the  Company,  which  had  paid  large  sums  for  purchase 
and  development.  Morin,  the  Commissioner  of  Crown 
Lands  for  Lower  Canada,  told  him  that  no  special  favour 
would  be  shown  the  Company.  Hincks,  the  Inspector- 
General,  was  still  more  uncompromising  in  his  hostility. 
A  gleam  of  hope  came  from  Wakefield,  formerly  Dur¬ 
ham’s  trusted  assistant  and  now  a  member  of  the  local 
legislature.  He  was  endeavouring  to  enlist  interest  in  a 
scheme  projected  by  Charles  Buller,  another  of  Durham’s 
lieutenants,  for  the  purchase  by  the  province  of  all 
granted  wild  land  and  its  settlement  by  a  systematic 
emigration  policy.  Even  this  gleam  soon  faded;  Wake¬ 
field  reported  that  the  members  of  a  special  committee 
he  had  had  appointed  showed'  no  interest  in  Buller’s  sug¬ 
gestion.  In  one  quarter  only  did  the  young  secretary  find 
encouragement.  In  two  interviews  in  November,  the 
governor  expressed  sympathy  but  added  that  ‘under  the 
present  order  of  things  my  power  is  greatly  limited.’ 

It  was  clear  that  the  Company  had  little  influence  and 
less  sympathy  at  the  capital.  On  the  advice  of  Moffatt, 
Galt  did  not  present  the  petitions  for  resale  of  lands  to 
the  province  and  decided  to  seek  exemption  from  the  ex¬ 
isting  District  tax  by  further  negotiations  with  the  local 
authority  rather  than  by  seeking  to  induce  the  provincial 
government  to  override  it.  He  concentrated  his  efforts 
upon  securing  modification  of  the  taxing  powers  to  be 
assigned  the  local  authorities  by  the  new  Municipal  Act, 
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then  being  drafted  by  Morin.  As  a  result  of  repeated 
interviews,  Morin  agreed  to  stipulate  that  only  land  bene¬ 
fited  by  local  improvements  should  be  taxed,  that  value  as 
well  as  area  should  be  considered  in  the  assessment,  and 
that  a  limit  should  be  set  to  the  proportion  of  school  taxes 
assessable  on  wild  lands.  With  these  concessions  Galt 
had  perforce  to  be  content. 

It  was  while  the  young  secretary  was  thus  seeking,  and 
in  vain,  for  a  glimmer  of  official  favor  toward  the  Com¬ 
pany,  that  an  incident  occurred  which  has  been  recorded 
by  Fennings  Taylor,  assistant  clerk  of  the  Legislative 
Council.  “It  was  at  such  a  time,”  the  chronicler  records, 
“that  the  subject  of  our  sketch  found  himself  a  visitor  at 
Kingston,  probably,  and  in  spite  of  himself,  an  idler  at 
the  British  American  Hotel,  in  the  care  of  a  genial  land¬ 
lord,  whose  heart  was  as  large  as  his  lodgings  were  small. 
In  such  straits  different  men  would  act  differently.  The 
listless  man  would  probably  lounge  and  dream ;  the  ener¬ 
getic  man  would  move  and  act ;  one  would  sit  and  think, 
the  other  would  walk  and  observe.  The  writer,  who  then 
resided  about  five  miles  from  Kingston,  was  informed  on 
his  return  home  one  afternoon,  that  some  gentlemen,  and 
one  in  particular,  had  that  day  been  walking  on  the  road 
in  front  of  his  house  for  hours,  as  if  impelled  by  a  vow 
or  constrained  by  a  wager.  On  inquiring  the  name  of  the 
chief  pedestrian,  the  writer  was  almost  reviled  for  his 
ignorance.  ‘That  is  Aleck  Galt,’  said  the  enthusiast,  ‘his 
wager  is  to  walk  thirty  miles  in  six  hours.’  He  did  it,  too, 
and  in  a  plucky  way,  for  he  had,  if  we  remember  rightly, 
several  minutes  to  spare.  Thus  the  bet,  which  was  five 
pounds,  was  honestly  earned.  The  fatigue  of  the  walk 
was,  we  have  little  doubt,  subsequently  forgotten  in  the 
glow  of  the  wine,  and  the  chaff  and  chatter,  like  nuts  and 
biscuit,  gave  a  relishing  flavour  to  the  dessert.” 

Writing  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Court  of  Directors  in 
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London,  on  November  23,  1843,  Galt  concluded  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“This  morning  I  met  the  Inspector-General,  Mr.  Hincks,  and 
took  the  opportunity  of  entering  into  conversation  with  him  gener¬ 
ally.  Mr.  Hincks  immediately  commenced  a  violent  denunciation  of 
all  wild  land  owners.  He  stated  they  had  retarded  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  province  for  years,  but  that  now  the  wild  lands  would 
be  taxed  heavily.  He  said  very  significantly  that  the  government 
would  not  require  Mr.  Buller’s  scheme  to  revest  the  lands  in  their 
hands,  and  asked  me  if  I  had  seen  the  Assessment  Bill,  providing 
forfeiture  for  non-payment  of  taxes,  adding  that  he  expected  most 
of  the  wild  lands  would  revert  to  the  government  in  six  years.  He 
said  they  would  have  no  mercy  on  the  proprietors  and  intimated 
very  plainly  that  in  addition  to  taxes  for  schools  and  local  purposes 
it  might  soon  be  necessary  to  provide  for  the  interest  on  the  public 
debt  by  a  direct  tax  on  real  property,  wild  and  improved. 

I  was  exceedingly  sorry  to  hear  such  wild  and  unjust  expres¬ 
sions  from  one  of  the  most  influential  members  of  the  present  gov¬ 
ernment,  the  more  so  because  I  cannot  believe  he  could  have  spoken 
so  strongly  unless  he  had  been  aware  that  his  own  opinions  were 
shared  by  others.  Fortunately,  however,  his  influence  and  measures 
are  principally  confined  to  Canada  West,  and  from  what  I  can 
learn  the  Ministry  fear  if  the  same  steps  were  extended  to  Lower 
Canada  the  French-Canadians  would  speedily  become  dissatisfied 
with  their  administration.  I  much  fear,  however,  that  since  the 
feeling  of  hostility  to  the  proprietors  of  wild  lands  has  extended 
from  the  lower  classes  to  the  Executive,  the  owners  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  of  property  will  be  dealt  with  in  a  very  harsh  manner  for  the 
future.” 

It  was  perhaps  not  surprising  that  Hincks,  who  was 
later  to  become  a  close  associate  of  his  young  interviewer, 
was  not  in  the  best  of  temper.  The  very  day  of  this  dis¬ 
cussion  word  had  reached  the  members  of  the  Executive 
Council  that  the  Governor  had  filled  the  cup  by  appoint¬ 
ing  to  the  post  of  Clerk  of  the  Peace  in  Dalhousie  District, 
the  very  man  whom  a  leading  member  of  the  Opposition 
had  boasted  a  few  days  before,  in  Baldwin’s  presence,  the 
governor  would  be  induced  to  name.  Four  days  later, 
after  futile  conferences,  the  councillors  resigned.  How 
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quickly  Galt  turned  the  crisis  to  account  may  be  seen 
from  his  next  letter  to  Robinson,  written  from  Montreal, 
on  December  7 : 

I  had  the  honour  of  addressing  you  last  on  the  23rd-  ult.,  at 
which  time  I  stated  the  probable  purport  of  the  government  meas¬ 
ure  and  also  mentioned  the  particulars  of  my  interviews  with  the 
Governor-General.  Circumstances  have  since  occurred  materially 
affecting  the  whole  position  of  affairs. 

On  the  27th  ult.  it  was  suddenly  announced  that  in  consequence 
of  disagreement  between  His  Excellency  and  the  Executive  Council 
the  latter  had  resigned.  The  particulars  attending  this  resigna¬ 
tion  I  need  not  advert  to,  as  the  Court  will  no  doubt  see  them  fully 
set  forth  in  the  public  prints.  The  point  at  issue  appears  to  be 
the  exercise  of  the  right  of  patronage  which,  it  is  conceded,  under 
“Responsible  Government”  belongs  to  the  Executive  Council. 

I  very  soon  ascertained  that  whatever  the  real  cause  of  dis¬ 
agreement  might  be,  it  was  almost  certain  the  business  of  the  ses¬ 
sion  was  at  an  end,  and  that  the  Education  and  Municipal  Bills 
would  be  postponed  to  a  future  Parliament.  It  also  appeared  high¬ 
ly  probable,  as  the  late  Executive  commanded  a  large  majority, 
that  the  Governor  would  soon  be  required  to  dissolve  the  House  of 
Assembly.  I  anxiously  considered  whether  the  Company  might  not 
turn  to  advantage  the  present  state  of  political  affairs.  I  much 
regretted  now  that  I  had  not  the  advantage  of  the  presence  of  the 
Commissioner,  and  equally  so  that  Mr.  McGill  and  Mr.  Moffatt 
were  both  absent  in  Montreal,  but  after  giving  the  subject  the  best 
consideration  in  my  power  I  can  only  trust  that  the  conclusion  I 
came  to  and  have  acted  upon  may  receive  the  approval  of  the 
Court. 

When  I  first  met  the  Directors  on  my  arrival  from  Canada,  I 
took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  urging  on  them  as  a  measure  of 
self-defence,  that  the  Company  should  endeavour  to  make  use  of 
that  local  influence  which  their  large  property  afforded,  and  at  the 
same  time  I  stated  my  impression  that  the  best  security  the  Com¬ 
pany  could  possess  against  injurious  treatment  either  at  the  hands 
of  the  Provincial  Legislature  or  of  the  Municipal  Council  was  to 
obtain  such  an  influence  in  these  representative  bodies  as  might 
render  their  opposition  or  support  of  importance.  In  these  views 
I  understood  that  the  Court  coincided.  On  my  arrival  in  Kingston, 
I  found  to  my  deep  regret  that  the  Company  were  completely  dis¬ 
regarded,  and  though  listened  to,  I  had  no  means  of  effectually 
pressing  their  case  on  the  Government.  This  treatment,  I  believed, 
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could  be  easily  traced  to  the  circumstances  that  of  the  members 
returned  from  the  Eastern  Townships  there  was  not  one  who  would 
stand  forward  as  the  advocate  of  the  Company,  and  the  natural 
deduction  was  that  their  system  of  management  was  unpopular, 
and  that  harsh  measures  toward  them  would  be  rather  acceptable 
than  otherwise  to  the  inhabitants.  At  the  same  time,  I  could  not 
conceal  from  myself  that  if  the  measures  affecting  the  Company 
were  once  passed,  it  would  then  become  impossible  by  any  means 
to  effect  their  repeal,  while  from  the  strength  of  the  Ministry  it 
seemed  vain  to  hope  that  anything  should  occur  to  interfere  with 
their  carrying  out  their  views. 

The  unexpected  resignation  of  the  Ministry  appeared  to  me  at 
once  to  afford  a  last  chance  to  the  Company  to  improve  their  posi¬ 
tion  by  decidedly  assuming  an  interest  in  the  election,  should  a 
dissolution  occur,  and  endeavour  to  secure  the  return  of  several 
Eastern  Townships  representatives  favorable  to  the  Company  and 
to  a  certain  extent  subject  to  their  influence.  Meantime  it  might 
be  advantageous,  while  matters  were  in  such  an  unsettled  state, 
to  endeavour  to  place  the  Company  in  a  more  favourable  situation 
with  one  or  other  party,  by  tendering  its  support.  It  appeared,  by 
an  analysis  of  the  House,  that  in  the  event  of  any  election  the 
members  from  the  Eastern  Townships  would  most  probably  decide 
the  majority.  .  .  . 

It  then  became  necessary  to  decide  in  what  manner  and  to  whom 
I  should  address  myself  for  the  purpose  of  asserting  the  Company’s 
influence  and  pledging  its  exercise.  The  Executive  Council  were  to 
all  practical  purposes  the  governors  of  the  country,  and  moreover 
had  the  support  of  a  large  majority,  which,  it  was  very  possible, 
a  new  election  might  not  materially  affect,  but  then,  they  were  to 
a  considerable  extent  personally  hostile  to  the  Company,  and  were 
further  pledged  to  the  country  in  certain  measures  against  the 
Company’s  interests.  Besides,  I  felt  it  very  difficult  to  deal  with 
men  who  were  already  receiving  from  the  representatives  of  the 
Eastern  Townships  that  support  which  it  was  my  business  to  ten¬ 
der.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Governor-General  found  himself  placed 
in  a  position  of  great  difficulty,  his  ministry  leaving  him  at  a  most 
important  part  of  the  session,  and  certain  that  the  House  of  As¬ 
sembly  would  support  them  in  any  course  they  chose  to  adopt.  Still, 
it  could  not  be  doubted  that  the  Home  Government  would  support 
their  representative,  and  if  an  appeal  were  made  to  the  people,  it 
might  not  at  all  improbably  result  in  the  Governor  triumphing  over 
his  opponents.  It  therefore  seemed  to  me  that  as  His  Excellency 
was  more  in  want  of  support,  and  further,  that,  as  the  accession  of 
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the  Townships  members  would  at  once  strengthen  him  and  weaken 
his  adversaries,  it  was  with  the  Governor-General  that  I  could  most 
advantageously  treat.  .  .  . 

Having  come  to  this  conclusion,  two  days  after  the  resignation 
of  the  Executive,  I  addressed  a  note  to  His  Excellency  of  which  a 
eopy  is  enclosed,  requesting  an  audience  on  the  subject.  I  person¬ 
ally  waited  on  the  private  secretary  with  the  note,  and  was  happy 
to  find  that  he  entered  into  the  subject  with  eagerness,  and  assured 
me  that  His  Excellency  was  much  gratified  with  the  proffer  made; 
he  appointed  the  next  day  for  my  interview.  On  the  2nd  inst., 
therefore,  I  waited  on  the  Governor-General,  who  stated  that  he 
was  much  pleased  to  receive  so  early  an  assurance  of  the  support 
of  the  Company,  that  although  it  was  not  at  present  his  intention 
to  dissolve  the  House,  he  might  ultimately  be  obliged  to  take  that 
course,  and  that  in  such  a  case  it  would  be  of  the  last  importance 
that  the  Government  should  receive  the  support  of  the  members 
from  the  English  section  of  Lower  Canada.  After  a  lengthy  con¬ 
versation  concerning  the  position  of  the  Company  and  the  means 
they  had  of  acting  efficiently,  His  Excellency  concluded  by  distinctly 
asking  what  I  supposed  the  Company  would  expect  at  his  hands 
in  return  for  their  aid.  I  had  previously  thought  that  this  question 
might  be  put,  and  I  therefore  advisedly  replied,  that  I  could  not 
venture  to  make  anything  like  terms  with  His  Excellency,  that  the 
fact  was,  his  late  advisers  were  pursuing  a  course  highly  prejudi¬ 
cial  to  the  Company  and  that  could  that  corporation  assist  in 
strengthening  his  government,  I  felt  assured  that  they  would  re¬ 
ceive  at  least  justice,  and  that  until  they  had  shown  their  ability 
as  well  as  their  disposition  to  serve,  I  could  not  say  more.  His 
Excellency  then  replied  emphatically  in  these  words:  “  You  may 
rest  assured  .  .  .  those  who  support  me,  I  will  support.” 

Subsequently  to  my  visit  to  the  Governor-General,  I  had  several 
interviews  with  Mr.  Draper,  the  probable  future  Attorney-General- 
West,  and  with  Mr.  De  Blaquiere,  who  is  one  of  His  Excellency’s 
advisers  in  the  present  crisis.  The  latter  gentleman  candidly  ad¬ 
mitted  the  great  importance  of  carrying  out  what  I  had  under¬ 
taken,  and  added,  that  he  need  scarce  say  that  with  three  or  four 
votes  in  the  Company’s  interests,  they  need  be  under  no  uneasiness 
as  to  the  measures  of  the  government  toward  them. 

I  trust  that  what  I  have  now  stated  will  induce  the  Court  to 
approve  of  the  steps  which,  unadvised,  I  have  assumed  the  heavy 
responsibility  of  taking.  I  believed  that  to  let  matters  take  their 
course,  as  has  been  hitherto  done,  would  result  in  the  speedy  ruin 
of  the  Company  under  the  burden  of  taxation,  and  I  therefore  con- 
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sidered  that  were  I  to  let  the  present  opportunity  slip,  I  should 
have  but  ill  fulfilled  the  confidence  with  which  the  Court  have 
treated  me.  ...  If  our  efforts  fail,  I  do  not  see  that  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  circumstances  would  be  altered  for  the  worse,  for  it  would 
evidently  be  impossible  for  any  party,  however  strong,  to  pas®  a 
measure  through  both  houses  affecting  the  Company  directly,  and 
my  last  letter  showed  that  the  party  lately  in  power  were  disposed 
to  pass  as  severe  general  measures  relative  to  Wild  Lands  as  they 
could  carry. 

Another  reason  why  I  was  anxious  at  once  to  offer  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  support  to  the  Governor,  arose  from  my  belief  that  the 
people  would  be  themselves  disposed  to  reject  their  representatives, 
and,  believing  this,  I  conceived  that  I  should  be  able  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  feeling  and  claim  credit  to  the  Company. 

It  is,  however,  now  for  the  Court  to  decide  whether  they  will 
sanction  what  has  already  been  done,  and  thus  render  other  steps 
necessary.  For  although  I  have  assured  the  Governor  of  the  best 
exertions  of  the  Company  on  his  behalf,  still  I  do  not  propose,  until 
I  receive  instructions  from  the  Court,  openly  to  show  any  anxiety 
on  the  part  of  the  Company  in  the  approaching  elections.  I  shall, 
however,  personally  use  every  exertion  in  my  power,  and  I  shall 
hope  in  this  to  receive  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Fraser. 

I  arrived  here  to-day,  and  immediately  waited  on  Mr.  McGill, 
and  fully  acquainted  him  with  the  steps  I  have  taken,  which  he 
authorized  me  to  say,  are  fully  approved  by  him.  My  only  anxiety 
is  that  the  Court  will  coincide  in  his  opinion.” 

Evidently  the  young  Secretary  took  to  politics  like  a 
duck  to  water.  When  a  politician  of  two  or  three  months’ 
training  could  act  and  write  like  this,  there  did  not  seem 
much  ground  for  the  fears  of  those  sceptical  persons  who 
doubted  the  competency  of  Colonials,  adopted  or  native- 
born,  to  manage  the  parliamentary  machine. 

There  were  few  in  England,  in  politics  or  out,  in  that 
day,  who  did  not  approve  of  any  course  tending  to  uphold 
British  authority  over  the  colonies.  The  Governor  at  once 
replied,  commending  Galt’s  course,  though  through  a 
miscarriage  of  the  mails  he  did  not  receive  the  letter 
before  he  had  sailed  for  England  in  February  to  present 
the  report  of  his  work  as  Secretary. 
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G.  R.  Robinson  to  A.  T.  G.,  London,  3rd  January,  1844 
Dear  Sir: 

We  have  duly  received  your  despatches  of  7th  and  8th  ulto.,  but 
the  short  period  elapsing  before  the  sailing  of  the  present  packet 
does  not  allow  of  our  calling  a  Court  together  to  consider  its  con¬ 
tents. 

We,  however,  do  not  hesitate  to  express  our  entire  approbation 
of  the  course  you  have  taken. 

It  has  always  been  our  conviction  that  the  interests  of  the 
British  American  Land  Company  were  identified  with  British  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  colony,  and  that  the  prosperity  of  the  Company  would 
greatly  strengthen  that  influence,  and  tend  to  the  preservation  of 
the  connexion  of  Canada  with  the  Mother  Country,  and  the  course 
so  properly  taken  by  His  Excellency  the  Governor  deserves  the 
gratitude  and  support  of  all  persons  friendly  to  British  interests. 

Should  an  appeal  to  the  constituencies  be  made  by  His  Excel¬ 
lency,  we  are  anxious  that  every  proper  influence  should  be  used 
by  the  Company,  and  every  exertion  made  by  those  connected  with 
it,  to  secure  the  return  of  candidates  who  will  maintain  the  meas¬ 
ures  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe. 

We  send  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Mr.  Fraser,  who,  we  doubt  not, 
will  do  everything  in  his  power  to  give  effect  to  our  wishes,  and 
should  you  consider  that  this  important  object  will  be  promoted  by 
your  prolonging  your  stay  in  Canada  for  another  month,  you  have 
our  authority  for  so  doing. 

We  are,  Dear  Sir, 

Respectfully  yours, 

G.  R.  Robinson,  Governor. 

Jas.  J.  Cummins,  Dep.  Governor. 

In  the  course  of  his  stay  in  England,  Galt  had  ample 
opportunity  to  discuss  the  political  situation  with  the 
Directors.  On  his  return  to  Canada,  he  found  that  the 
ministers  whom  the  Governor  had  secured,  the  Draper- 
Viger  administration,  were  anxious  to  obtain  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  influence  without  committing  themselves  to  the 
repurchase  or  other  schemes.  Meanwhile,  Galt  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  inducing  the  Municipal  Council  of  the  District 
to  refrain  from  attempting  to  collect  the  Wild  Lands  tax. 
Other  measures  of  vital  importance  to  the  Company  and 
to  the  whole  Eastern  Townships  had  latterly  come  to  the 
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front,  notably  the  proposal  to  build  a  railway  from 
Montreal  to  Boston,  through  the  Townships.  He  was, 
therefore,  in  no  mood  to  pledge  an  unqualified  thick  and 
thin  support  to  the  new  administration.  Late  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1844,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Ministerial  candidates 
for  Sherbrooke  Town  and  Sherbrooke  County,  Messrs. 
Brooks  and  Hale,  in  which  he  declared  :  “The  grounds 
upon  which  I  have  invariably  based  my  expectations  of 
succeeding  with  the  railway  project  have  been,  that  the 
peculiar  position  of  political  affairs  in  the  Colony  was 
such  as  to  render  it  absolutely  necessary  that  the  Eastern 
Townships  should  decide  at  the  next  election  on  such  a 
representation  as  would,  while  prepared  to  support  the 
views  of  the  Governor-General,  yet  regard  themselves  as 
unpledged  to  the  support  of  any  particular  class  of  men 
whom  His  Excellency  might  select  to  carry  out  those  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  who  would  be  prepared  to  regard  the  conduct 
of  those  ministers  favorably  or  otherwise  according  to 
the  consideration  they  might  evince  for  the  notorious 
wants  of  this  section  of  Canada.  ...  I  had  every  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  personal  sympathy  of  the  Governor- 
General,  but  I  did  not  and  do  not  expect  that  without 
strong  political  reasons  he  would  be  able  to  make  good  to 
us  those  friendly  intentions  if  in  so  doing  he  placed  his 
councillors  in  a  difficult  position.  .  .  .  My  fear  is  that 
the  position  in  which  Mr.  Hale  stands,  as  connected  with 
what  has  been  termed  the  ‘Family  Compact/  is  such  as 
will  induce  the  French-Canadian  members  to  view  his 
election  as  a  determination  on  the  part  of  this  section  to 
revert  to  a  system  of  exclusion  and  of  irresponsible  ad¬ 
ministration.  He  will  be  considered  a  thick  and  thin 
supporter  of  the  Governor.” 

This  formal  request  brought  an  immediate  joint  pledge 
from  both  candidates  that  “so  intimately  connected  did 
they  consider  the  railway  to  be  with  the  prosperity  of 
the  Eastern  Townships  that  they  should  look  upon  the 
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refusal  of  efficient  assistance  by  the  Executive  as  a  denial 
of  that  just  share  of  the  notice  of  government  to  which 
the  Townships  were  entitled,  and  that  they  should,  except 
upon  important  constitutional  questions,  hesitate  to  afford 
their  support  to  any  administration  which  would  not 
enter  into  their  desires  on  that  head.” 

The  elections  were  held  in  November,  and  resulted  in 
the  return  of  a  majority  pledged  to  support  the  Governor. 
The  Eastern  Townships  sent  a  solid  delegation  of  six  to 
his  aid.  The  personal  exertions  of  the  Governor,  the 
stirring  of  racial  bitterness,  the  uncertainty  as  to  the 
fine  points  of  constitutional  lore  involved  in  the  contro¬ 
versy,  and  the  feeling  among  many  that  British  connec¬ 
tion  was  at  stake,  all  contributed  to  this  result.  Whether 
or  not  the  Land  Company  could  claim  the  credit  in  its 
district,  at  all  events  it  had  little  to  complain  of  in  the 
legislation  of  the  next  few  years. 

Metcalfe  had  triumphed,  but  his  victory  only  served  to 
demonstrate  the  impossibility  of  permanent  conduct  of 
the  government  of  Canada  except  on  the  lines  his  oppo¬ 
nents  had  urged.  By  his  very  assaults  upon  the  opposing 
party  he  gave  it  coherence  and  definiteness.  The  parlia¬ 
mentary  majority  behind  his  ministers  began  to  break 
up.  It  became  clear  that  no  ministry  could  long  hold 
office  which  was  not  chosen  from  below,  rather  than  im¬ 
posed  from  above.  In  the  country  a  strong  reaction  had 
set  in;  every  election  could  not  be  made  a  flag-waving 
election,  and  in  any  event  the  flag  was  ceasing  to  have  its 
old  force  in  some  quarters.  Soon  Sir  Charles,  the  third 
Governor  to  whom  Canada  had  proved  fatal  in  five  years, 
went  home  to  England  to  be  crowned  with  honors  by  an 
approving  ministry,  and  to  carry  them  to  a  speedy  grave, 
regretted  by  friend  and  foe.  The  brief  governorship  of 
General  Cathcart  merely  marked  time.  In  1847  Lord 
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Elgin,  son-in-law  of  Durham,  and  heir  to  his  policy,  came 
to  take  up  the  task.  From  the  outset  he  showed  his  de¬ 
termination  to  accept  the  will  of  the  majority,  and  to 
trust  to  influence  rather  than  to  compulsion  to  recom¬ 
mend  his  opinions  to  his  ministers.  At  the  election  of 
1848,  the  Reformers  swept  both  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada,  and  the  second  Baldwin-LaFontaine  ministry, 
the  Ministry  of  All-the-Talents,  came  to  power.  Draper, 
himself,  Metcalfe’s  chief  supporter,  on  laying  down  the 
reins  of  office,  expressed  his  conviction  that  henceforth 
Responsible  Govemmnt  was  inevitable.  The  long  con¬ 
test  was  over. 

“The  day  when  Lord  Elgin,  after  long  hesitation,”  de¬ 
clared  a  Canadian  public  man  of  wide  familiarity  with 
Canadian  history,  “summoned  Louis  Hippolyte  LaFon- 
taine  to  ask  him  if  he  could  form  a  cabinet  which  would 
have  the  confidence  of  Parliament;  the  day  when  LaFon- 
taine  accepted  the  charge  as  Premier  and  took  his  oath, 
stipulating  that  Robert  Baldwin,  his  lifelong  friend, 
should  be  his  colleague;  the  11th  of  March,  1848,  was 
without  doubt  .  .  .  the  blessed  day  of  the  birth  of  free 
government  for  our  country,  the  true  birth  of  our 
nation.”  10  It  is  not  possible  to  maintain  that  any  one 
day  brought  the  complete  fulfilment  of  the  aspirations 
for  which  ‘Responsible  Government’  had  long  been  the 
watchword.  Even  yet,  two  generations  later,  the  process 
is  not  complete.  Yet  if  far  from  being  the  final  goal,  that 
day  was  a  notable  milestone  on  the  way  toward  it,  the 
beginning  of  a  new  political  era.  Responsible  Govern¬ 
ment  had  been  in  large  measure  irretrievably  won.  It 
remained  to  see  what  would  be  its  fruits,  how  it  would 
work  in  the  hands  of  the  public  men  of  Canada. 

10Hon.  F.  D.  Monk — LaFontaine  Memorial  Address,  1908,  cited 
in  Boyd,  Life  of  George  Etienne  Cartier,  p.  90. 
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The  Aftermath  of  Responsible  Government 

Galt’s  First  Election  to  Parliament — The  Loyalist  Revolt — The 
Passing  of  Racial  Ascendency — The  Passing  of  the  Old 
Colonial  System — The  Annexation  Movement  of  1849. 

ALT’S  brief  glimpse  behind  the  political  scenes  at 


VJL  Kingston  in  1843  fired  him  with  an  ambition  to 
play  a  part  himself  when  the  time  came.  Then  and 
there  he  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  some  day 
become  the  Inspector-General,  or  Finance  Minister,  of 
Canada.  The  determination  showed  a  discriminating 
knowledge  of  his  own  powers;  fifteen  years  later  it  was 
fulfilled  to  the  letter.  His  frequent  journeys  to 
Montreal,  which  had  become  the  capital  in  1844, 
on  land  and  railway  business,  brought  him  into 
close  and  frequent  contact  with  members  of  the  legis¬ 
lature  and  of  the  administration,  and  confirmed  his  belief 
that  he  could  hold  his  own  in  their  company.  His  success¬ 
ful  management  of  the  Land  Company  and  his  active 
interest  in  the  Portland  railway  had  brought  him  wide 
reputation.  He  had  already  become  recognized  as  the 
outstanding  representative  man  of  the  Eastern  Town¬ 
ships.  When,  therefore,  Samuel  Brooks,  the  member  for 
Sherbrooke  County,  died,  it  was  to  Galt  that  all  looked  as 
his  successor. 

His  position  on  this  occasion  can  best  be  stated  in  the 
words  of  a  letter  to  the  Governor  of  the  Land  Company, 
Alexander  Gillespie,  in  April,  1849 : — 

In  my  last  communication  I  had  the  honor  to  advise  the  Court 
of  the  sudden  and  lamented  death  of  Samuel  Brooks,  the  late  re- 
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presentative  of  Sherbrooke  County  in  our  provincial  parliament, 
and  I  now  beg  to  state  the  events  which  have  placed  my  name 
before  the  public  as  his  probable  successor. 

Immediately  after  Mr.  Brooks’  funeral,  the  subject  of  his  suc¬ 
cessor  was  discussed  amongst  the  leading  men  of  the  County,  and 
I  was  informed  that  the  desire  was  becoming  general  that  I  should 
accept  the  nomination.  This  was  intimated  to  me  on  the  29th  ult., 
and,  on  the  30th,  I  received  Mr.  Exham’s  letter  of  March  9  wherein 
he  states  that  “the  Court  thought  it  better  that  the  Company  and 
its  officers  should  avoid  being  mixed  up  with  any  political  agita¬ 
tions.”  The  receipt  of  this  letter  reminded  me  of  the  doubts  pre¬ 
viously  expressed  by  the  Court  as  to  its  being  desirable  that  their 
Commissioner  should  have  a  seat  in  the  lower  House.  After  full 
consideration  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  as  the  Directors  might 
deem  it  incompatible  with  my  other  duties  I  ought  to  decline  the 
proffered  nomination. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  a  large  meeting  was  held,  to 
whom  I  briefly  explained  the  reasons  why  I  could  not  serve  them, 
and  handed  in  to  the  Chairman  for  publication  my  written  refusal, 
of  which  I  enclose  a  copy.  I  then  retired  from  the  meeting  and 
considered  the  matter  closed,  but  the  gentlemen  present  appeared 
to  have  so  much  difficulty  in  selecting  any  other  person,  that  after 
a  protracted  discussion  I  was  sent  for  and  was  informed  that  in 
the  present  circumstances  of  the  Townships  and  especially  of  the 
Railroad,  they  were  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  I  was  likely 
to  be  more  useful  than  any  other  person  available.  They  desired 
that  I  should  withdraw  my  refusal  and  consent  to  allow  them  to 
return  me  (if  the  county  acquiesced),  subject  to  the  sanction  of 
the  Directors  of  the  Company.  I  at  length  withdrew  my  refusal, 
and  agreed  to  leave  the  matter  in  their  hands,  expressly  stating, 
however,  that  if  elected,  I  held  myself  at  liberty  to  resign  if 
required  to  do  so  by  the  Directors.  I  left  Sherbrooke  next  morning 
so  that  no  one  might  hereafter  say  that  I  had  sought  for,  or 
exercised  any  improper  influence  to  obtain,  my  election. 

Being  distrustful  of  my  own  judgment  in  a  matter  where  my 
personal  feelings  were  more  or  less  interested,  immediately  on  my 
arrival  in  town,  I  waited  upon  Mr.  McGill  and  Mr.  Moffatt,  and 
begged  their  candid  advice  of  what  the  Company’s  interests  dic¬ 
tated.  Both  these  gentlemen  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  my 
presence  in  the  House  would  promote  the  Company’s  interest,  and 
authorized  me  to  state  this  opinion  to  you. 

I  need  not  remind  the  Court  that  the  principle  upon  which 
the  government  of  this  province  is  now  conducted  has  placed  all 
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power  in  the  hands  of  the  leaders  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  and 
that  in  fact  no  appeal  exists  to  any  other  adequate  tribunal.  The 
British  government  would,  I  am  sure,  decline  interfering  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  Company  in  the  event  of  any  local  measure  pressing  with 
undue  severity  upon  them.  To  the  Executive  government  of  the 
day,  therefore,  the  Company  must  be  prepared  to  address  their 
remonstrances  and  petitions. 

The  influence  of  public  bodies  as  well  as  of  men  in  this  province 
is  now  very  much  regulated  by  their  political  power.  This  truth 
has  been  experienced  by  me  in  every  representation  I  have  had 
occasion  to  make  to  the  government.  I  could  point  to  the  long  pro¬ 
tracted  applications  relative  to  the  Railroad,  when  the  answer  made 
to  my  most  urgent  entreaties  was,  Why  do  not  your  representatives 
^ake  the  matter  up  if  it  is  so  important?  I  could  point  to  the 
Acton  Road  and  to  many  other  proposals  with  which  the  Court  is 
familiar,  where  our  efforts  have  been  paralyzed  by  the  mere  suspi¬ 
cion  that  the  Company  would  be  benefited.  I  am  far  from  desiring 
to  arrogate  to  myself  any  peculiar  claims,  but  I  have  felt  for  the 
last  four  years  that  the  representatives  of  the  Eastern  Townships 
were  jealous  of  my  exertions  on  behalf  of  the  country  and  offered 
a  cold  support  that  chilled  all  my  efforts  and  effectually  barred 
success  with  the  government.  .  .  . 

I  will  frankly  admit  to  the  Court  that  if  instructed  to  confine 
myself  to  the  sale  of  lands  and  collection  of  debts,  I  cannot  ade¬ 
quately  give  value  for  my  salary,  and  that  it  is  only  by  striving  to 
remove  the  weighty  evils  that  press  on  the  country  that  the  Com¬ 
pany  itself  can  prosper.  No  one  can  question  that  so  long  as  the 
Townships  languish  and  their  best  inhabitants  seek  elsewhere  for 
prosperity,  no  system  of  management  and  no  exertions  confined  to 
the  Company’s  own  business  can  restore  success  to  their  operations. 
On  the  other  hand,  diffused  as  their  lands  are,  if  the  Townships  do 
but  thrive,  no  interest  will  so  soon  reap  benefit  as  that  of  the  Com¬ 
pany.  I  consider  the  interests  of  the  Company  and  of  the  country 
to  be  identical.  .  .  . 

I  ought  perhaps  to  add  that  I  am  not  the  least  likely  to  become 
a  political  partisan;  my  views  are  all  for  objects  of  material  ad¬ 
vantage. 

The  Court  gave  a  reluctant  consent  to  their  Commis¬ 
sioner’s  request,  declining,  however,  to  commit  themselves 
for  more  than  the  term  of  the  existing  parliament.  Be¬ 
fore  this  word  arrived,  the  election  day  had  passed  and 
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A.  T.  Galt  had  been  returned  as  member  for  Sherbrooke 
County  without  opposition.  Not  entirely  without  question, 
however.  It  is  significant  of  the  shifting  and  uncertainty 
of  party  lines  at  this  time  that  a  week  after  he  had  con¬ 
sented  to  stand,  the  Chairman  of  the  election  committee 
found  it  necessary  to  write  him  at  Montreal  to  find  out  on 
which  side  of  the  House  he  would  sit  if  elected.  The 
Chairman,  Mr.  J.  G.  Robinson,  wrote : 

After  the  frequent  interviews  which  some  of  us  have  had  with 
you  on  the  subject  of  the  coming  election,  and  after  the  expression 
of  your  opinions  at  the  meeting  at  Cheyney’s  on  the  30th  ult.,  it 
may  appear  like  a  want  of  confidence  in  you  for  us  to  make  any 
further  inquiries  as  to  your  political  views.  But  since  you  left  for 
Montreal,  circumstances  have  arisen  which  seem  to  render  it  proper 
that  we  should  be  placed  in  a  position  to  say  beyond  the  possibility 
of  contradiction  what  your  course  will  be  if  returned  to  parliament 
for  this  county. 

As  individuals,  we  have  the  utmost  confidence  that  you  will  not 
disappoint  the  expectations  of  your  Conservative  friends,  founded 
on  your  previous  political  conduct  and  the  free  and  candid  ex¬ 
pressions  given  on  the  occasions  alluded  to.  We  are,  however, 
constrained  to  say  that  your  political  opponents  understand  your 
political  position  very  differently  from  what  we  do.  Some  of  them 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  you  pledged  yourself  to  go  with  the 
ministry. 

The  political  course  which  we  have  hitherto  taken,  the  character 
which  this  county  has  maintained  and  the  position  which  it  holds 
in  the  Townships  and  in  the  Province,  as  well  as  our  private^  feel¬ 
ings,  forbid  that  we  should  be  a  party  to  the  election  of  any  can¬ 
didate  who  would  take  his  seat  on  the  ministerial  side  of  the  House. 
We  have  no  wish  to  bind  our  representative  to  oppose  the  ministry 
for  the  sake  of  opposition,  on  the  contrary,  we  would  have  every 
measure  calculated  to  promote  the  general  welfare  supported  come 
from  what  quarter  it  might. 

In  a  private  letter  Mr.  Robinson  threw  some  further 
light  on  the  situation : 

The  difficulty  lies  mainly  as  to  the  place,  let  me  say  bench,  you 
are  to  occupy.  Some  may  say  it  makes  little  difference  whether 
you  sit  on  the  ministerial  or  on  the  opposition  benches,  if  you  vote 
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right,  yet,  as  a  county  is  counted  by  the  side  its  member  occupies, 
it  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance  after  all. 

Some  individuals,  who  go  so  far  as  even  to  uphold  the  payment 
of  all  rebellion  losses,  have  claimed  that  you  were  a  thorough¬ 
going  ministry  man.  I  may  also  mention  that  I  have  heard 
many  who  signed  your  requisition  say:  If  the  support  of  the  min¬ 
istry  to  our  railroad  is  to  be  purchased  by  Mr.  Galt’s  joining  their 
ranks  so  far  as  to  sit  on  their  side,  and  be  counted  a  ministry 
man,  let  the  railroad  go  to  blazes. 

The  reply  was  soon  forthcoming : 

Your  esteemed  favour  of  to-day  with  resolution  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  asking  whether  I  have  pledged  myself  to  support  the  min¬ 
isterial  party,  has,  I  confess,  occasioned  me  much  surprise,  after 
my  frank  and  public  declaration  that  I  was  not  disposed  to  pledge 
myself  to  support  the  extreme  views  of  either  political  party  in 
the  House.  I  have  not  the  least  hesitation  in  replying  that  I  have 
given  no  such  pledge,  nor  have  I  ever,  to  the  best  of  my  belief, 
given  any  ground  for  such  supposition.  At  the  same  time  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  I  will  support  a  good  measure  let  it  come  from 
either  side  of  the  House. 

I  trust  that  this  explanation  will  prove  satisfactory  to  the 
Committee. 

Whether  entirely  satisfactory  or  not,  the  explanation 
had  to  suffice.  The  new  member  took  his  seat  on  the 
Opposition  benches,  and  voted  against  the  government  on 
the  Rebellion  Losses  Bill.  Two  days  later  a  Tory  mob 
stoned  the  Governor-General  and  burned  the  Parliament 
buildings  to  demonstrate  its  superior  loyalty,  and  six 
months  later  the  same  ultra-loyalist  element,  reinforced 
by  Radical  stragglers,  issued  a  Manifesto  calling  for  the 
annexation  of  Canada  to  the  United  States. 

The  riots  in  Montreal  and  the  annexation  movement 
which  followed  were  not  the  outcome  of  deep  conviction, 
or  of  any  permanent  hostility  toward  the  Mother  Country. 
They  were  merely  incidents  in  the  painful  readjustment 
of  Canada,  and  especially  Lower  Canada,  to  the  rapidly 
changing  commercial  and  political  situation  at  home  and  in 
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Great  Britain.  They  were  the  aftermath  of  the  granting 
of  responsible  government,  a  last  protest  against  the 
change  in  the  constitution  of  the  country  and  in  its  re¬ 
lations  to  the  Mother  Country.  The  leaders  of  the  move¬ 
ment  resented  both  the  political  and  the  economic  phases 
of  the  new  colonial  policy.  They  resented  Britain’s  ac¬ 
quiescence  in  the  demand  for  self-government,  in  her 
abandonment  of  political  control  over  the  colony,  especially 
when  that  abandonment  meant  the  loss  of  the  outside 
power  which  had  hitherto  made  it  possible  for  the  minor¬ 
ity  in  the  province  to  have  its  way  against  the  majority. 
They  resented  also  the  abandonment  of  the  trade  prefer¬ 
ence,  which  was  an  incident  of  the  old  colonial  system. 
The  Empire  had  been  interpreted  to  mean  racial  suprem¬ 
acy  and  trade  profit ;  and  now  that  both  were  threatened, 
the  Empire  appeared  to  such  interpreters  to  have  no 
longer  any  excuse  for  existence. 

The  firstfruits  of  responsible  government  had  been  the 
firm  establishment  in  office  of  a  cabinet  and  a  party  of 
which  the  French-Canadian  members  under  LaFontaine 
were  an  important  if  not  the  dominating  element.  It  was 
gall  and  wormwood  to  many  of  the  English-speaking  min¬ 
ority  in  Canada  East  to  see  themselves  consigned  to  the 
cold  shades  of  opposition,  and  to  see  men,  some  of  whom 
only  ten  years  before  had  been  active  sympathizers  with 
rebellion,  now  ruling  in  the  Queen’s  name.  But  worse  was 
to  follow.  The  Rebellion  Losses  Bill,  it  was  considered, 
added  insult  to  injury,  by  actually  making  the  province 
reward  rebels. 

The  question  of  redressing  the  damages  done  during 
the  rebellion  disturbances  had  been  a  thorny  one.  Before 
the  Union,  the  legislature  of  Upper  Canada  and  the  Special 
Council  of  Lower  Canada  had  provided  for  compensation 
to  loyalists  whose  property  had  been  injured  by  the  rebels. 
This,  however,  did  not  cover  the  whole  field.  There  were 
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many  instances  of  damage  done  by  the  loyalist  forces, 
sometimes  with  excuse,  sometimes  without.  In  the  first 
session  of  the  Union  parliament,  a  further  act  was  passed, 
applying  only  to  Canada  West,  providing  compensation  for 
damage  done  by  persons  acting  or  assuming  to  act  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Crown.  To  deal  with  Canada  East,  commis¬ 
sioners  were  appointed  in  1845  to  inquire  further  into 
losses, with  instructions  to  discriminate  between  those  who 
had  aided  the  rebellion  and  those  who  had  not.  In  drawing 
this  line  the  commissioners  were  further  instructed  by  the 
Draper  government,  in  1846,  to  be  guided  only  by  the  sen¬ 
tences  passed  in  courts  of  law.  The  Commissioners  duly 
reported,  but  no  action  on  this  matter  was  taken  until  the 
change  of  Government.  Early  in  1849  LaFontaine  intro¬ 
duced  a  bill  providing  £100,000  for  payment  of  losses,  ex¬ 
cluding  from  its  benefits  only  those  convicted  of  treason. 
The  ministry  took  the  ground  that  the  commissioners  to 
be  appointed  could  not  inquire  into  sympathies  or  opinions 
and  that  now  that  over  ten  years  had  passed  it  would  be 
difficult  to  get  evidence  even  as  to  overt  acts  in  cases  which 
had  not  already  been  before  the  courts.  The  Opposition 
denounced  the  measure  furiously,  contending  that  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  actual  rebels  or  rebel  sympathizers 
had  been  convicted,  and  that  the  bill  would  mean  the  re¬ 
ward  of  all  the  rest. 

Hostility  to  the  Bill  was  natural,  and  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  men  seriously  convinced  that  their  idea  of  loyalty 
was  the  only  possible  one,  justifiable.  Unfortunately, 
hostility  was  not  confined  to  constitutional  means.  Young 
hotheads  of  the  infuriated  minority,  aided  by  the  usual 
street-mob,  rotten-egged  the  Governor  when  he  came  down 
to  the  House  to  sign  the  Bill,  and  burned  the  building 
where  parliament  was  in  session. 

The  anger  felt  against  the  ministry  and  the  French- 
Canadians  was  partly  deflected  against  the  British  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  minority  felt  like  an  advanced  guard  in  a 
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hostile  country,  deserted  by  the  main  forces.  They  feared 
the  ascendency  of  the  Catholic  east,  as  later  Ulster  feared 
the  ascendency  of  the  Catholic  south,  with  the  added  bit¬ 
terness  which  came  from  difference  of  speech.  And  as 
the  men  of  Ulster  in  1914  were  prepared  to  fight  Britain 
rather  than  accept  her  Irish  policy,  so  the  men  of  Mont¬ 
real  in  1849  were  prepared  to  separate  rather  than  ac¬ 
cept  Britain’s  concessions  to  the  majority.  To  the  south 
stretched  a  vast  English-speaking  and  Protestant  people; 
if  the  older  branch  of  the  race  would  not  give  protection, 
or  a  share  in  dominance,  perhaps  the  younger  branch 
could.  As  Lord  Durham  had  foreseen  might  be  possible, 
“to  remain  English  they  decided  to  cease  being  British.” 

But  the  racial  issue  was  not  the  only  source  of  dissatis¬ 
faction.  Still  more  important,  especially  as  affecting  the 
Montreal  merchants  who  were  the  backbone  of  the  move¬ 
ment,  was  the  economic  motive.  Great  Britain  had  not 
only  conceded  self-government  by  the  local  majority, 
whatever  might  be  its  racial  composition  or  its  sentiments, 
but  she  had  made  great  breaches  in  the  commercial  side 
of  the  old  colonial  system. 

Under  this  system,  which  took  its  rise  about  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  ‘end’  of  empire  was  trade 
profit,  the  ‘means’  was  the  political  subordination  of  the 
colonies  to  prevent  interference  with  this  profit,  and  the 
‘debit  entry’  against  the  profit  was  the  cost  of  the  diplo¬ 
macy,  the  armaments  and  the  wars  required  to  occupy 
the  overseas  possessions  and  to  hold  them  against  all 
comers. 

The  view  that  trade  profit  was  the  end  and  object  of 
empire  dominated  all  the  colonizing  countries  for  centuries 
after  the  discovery  of  the  New  World.  The  colonies  were 
thought  chiefly  useful  as  a  source  of  cheap  raw  materials, 
foodstuffs  and  naval  stores,  a  market  for  manufactured 
goods,  and  an  outlet  for  shipping.  Lord  Sheffield,  in  de- 
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daring  in  1798,  that  “the  only  use  of  American  colonies 
or  West  Indian  Islands  is  the  monopoly  of  their  consump¬ 
tion  and  the  carriage  of  their  produce,”  was  only  stating 
what  was  the  almost  universal  opinion  of  merchants  and 
politicians  ever  since  the  seventeenth  century.  In  the 
preamble  of  the  Act  of  1663,  which  prohibited  the  importa¬ 
tion  into  the  colonies  of  any  European  products  except 
through  England,  the  motive  of  the  policy  of  which  this 
act  was  one  phase,  was  declared  to  be  “the  maintaining  a 
greater  correspondence  and  kindness  between  the  sub¬ 
jects  at  home  and  those  in  the  plantations;  keeping  the 
colonies  in  a  firmer  dependence  on  the  mother  country; 
making  them  yet  more  beneficial  to  it,  in  the  further  em¬ 
ployment  and  increase  of  English  shipping  and  the  vent 
of  English  manufactures  and  commodities;  rendering  the 
navigation  to  and  from  them  safe  and  cheap ;  and  making 
this  kingdom  a  staple,  not  only  of  the  commodities  of  the 
plantations  but  also  of  the  commodities  of  other  countries 
and  places  for  their  supply;  it  being  the  usage  of  other 
nations  to  keep  their  plantation  trade  exclusively  to  them¬ 
selves.” 

Now,  after  two  centuries’  experience,  faith  in  this  end 
was  disappearing.  A  tendency  to  a  more  liberal  com¬ 
mercial  policy,  interrupted  by  the  Napoleonic  wars,  had 
been  revived  under  Huskisson  and  other  enlightened 
Tories,  and  had  been  given  impetus  by  the  growing  power 
of  the  manufacturers,  eager  for  cheap  raw  materials  and 
foodstuffs,  and  by  the  logic  of  Cobden  and  the  passion  of 
Bright.  Peel,  though  a  protectionist  by  training  and  by 
party  ties,  moved  slowly  and  stumblingly,  but  surely  in 
the  direction  of  freer  trade.  After  making  in  1842  sweep¬ 
ing  reductions  in  duties  on  manufactured  goods,  he  at  last 
attacked  the  very  citadel  of  protection,  the  cherished 
policy  of  the  hitherto  dominant  landed  class,  by  providing 
in  1846  for  the  abolition  of  the  Com  Laws,  to  take  effect 
gradually  during  the  next  three  years.  Another  dozen 
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years  were  required  to  complete  the  process  of  entire  re¬ 
moval  of  protection  from  the  British  fiscal  system. 

With  the  end  thus  abandoned,  there  appeared  the  less 
need  for  clinging  to  the  means.  One  chief  reason  of  the 
willingness  of  British  statesmen  to  concede,  late  in  the 
forties,  the  self-government  they  had  hitherto  refused, 
was  the  fact  that  it  was  no  longer  considered  profitable  or 
necessary  to  retain  a  monopoly  of  colonial  trade,,  and 
therefore  not  worth  a  quarrel  to  seek  to  keep  the  political 
control  hitherto  required  for  this  purpose.  In  the  next 
quarter  century,  as  will  be  seen  in  later  chapters,  a  still 
further  deduction  was  drawn  from  the  disappearance  of 
trade  monopoly.  If  the  credit  entry  had  vanished,  or  had 
proved  illusory,  why  retain  the  debit  entry,  the  burden  of 
imperial  defence?  But  this  was  still  in  the  future.  In 
the  late  forties  it  was  from  the  colonies,  and  especially 
from  Lower  Canada,  that  the  complaints  came. 

The  old  colonial  system,  in  its  commercial  phases,  had 
not  been  without  its  advantages  to  the  colonies.  True, 
they  were  barred  from  direct  dealing  with  the  countries 
of  Europe,  but  even  without  this  compulsion  they  would 
have  found  their  best  market  and  their  best  customer  in 
Great  Britain.  Some  compensation,  too,  was  given  for 
the  restrictions  thus  imposed  by  a  preference  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  market  on  certain  colonial  products,  notably  timber 
and  wheat — a  preference  confined  to  the  British  North 
American  colonies.  The  Australian  colonies  received  no 
share  whatever  in  the  preferential  favors,  though  inci¬ 
dentally  they  were  attracting  nearly  twice  as  many  Brit¬ 
ish  settlers  as  the  former  colonies.  The  phase  of  the 
system  which  was  felt  most  burdensome  was  the  barring 
of  foreign  ships  from  colonial  ports,  which  kept  rates  high 
and  put  Canadian  ports  and  transportation  routes  at  a 
disadvantage  compared  with  the  United  States.  More 
serious  still,  if  not  so  directly  felt,  was  the  effect  of  the 
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system  in  discouraging  enterprise  and  self-reliance.  The 
colonists  were  taught  to  look  beyond  themselves  for  sal¬ 
vation,  and  habits  and  traditions  of  dependence  were 
formed  which  it  took  decades  to  live  down. 

The  phase  of  the  system  which  was  of  most  interest 
to  Montreal  was  the  preference  on  wheat  and  flour  im¬ 
ported  from  British  North  America.  Before  1843  this 
preference  had  taken  the  form  of  permission  to  import 
British  North  America  wheat  into  Great  Britain  at  a 
fixed  duty  of  five  shillings  a  quarter,  even  when  the  price 
was  below  sixty-seven  shillings  a  quarter;  foreign  wheat 
was  entirely  prohibited  till  this  price  level  was  reached. 
In  that  year,  however,  the  famous  Canada  Act  was  passed, 
reducing  the  duty  on  wheat  imported  from  Canada  to  one 
shilling  a  quarter,  the  Canadian  legislature  having  pre¬ 
viously  agreed  to  impose  a  duty  of  three  shillings  on 
United  States  wheat ;  flour  was  given  a  corresponding  pref¬ 
erence.  The  value  of  this  preference  was  estimated  at 
six  shillings  a  quarter — eighteen  cents  a  bushel.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  this  change  was  to  encourage  not  so  much  the 
farmers  as  the  merchants,  millers  and  forwarders  of  Can¬ 
ada;  it  was  expected  that  great  quantities  of  United 
States  wheat  would  pass  down  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  be 
shipped  direct  or  in  the  form  of  flour,  and  that  this  route 
would  engross  both  the  inward  and  the  outward  trade  of 
the  western  states.  It  should  have  been  apparent  that 
this  measure  was  a  step  toward  free  trade,  though  it  had 
the  incidental  effect  of  increasing  the  Canadian  prefer¬ 
ence;  it  was  offered  by  the  British  government  as  a  sop 
to  the  cheap  food  agitators,  a  back-door  opening  for 
United  States  wheat.  But  the  people  of  Canada  could  not 
believe  that  protection  was  doomed.  Montreal  especially 
prepared  to  reap  the  full  benefit  from  the  new  Act.  The 
canal  system  was  rushed  to  completion,  new  forwarding 
companies  were  formed,  large  flour  mills  were  built  to  tap 
the  seaward  flow,  and  for  a  short  time  prosperity  gleamed. 
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Then  came  the  announcement  in  1846  that  all  the  artificial 
basis  of  this  prosperity  was  to  be  swept  away,  and  the 
boom  collapsed.  Lord  Elgin  summed  up  conditions  in 
1849  in  a  famous  despatch:  “Property  in  most  of  the 
Canadian  towns,  and  more  especially  in  the  capital,  has 
fallen  fifty  per  cent  in  value  within  the  last  three  years. 
Three-fourths  of  the  commercial  men  are  bankrupt,  owing 
to  free  trade ;  a  large  proportion  of  the  exportable  produce 
of  Canada  is  obliged  to  seek  a  market  in  the  United  States. 
It  pays  a  duty  of  twenty  per  cent  on  the  frontier.  How 
long  can  such  a  state  of  things  be  expected  to  endure  ?” 

“Destroy  this  principle  of  protection,”  Lord  Stanley  had 
warned  the  government  in  1846,  “and  you  destroy  the 
whole  basis  upon  which  your  colonial  system  rests.”  The 
Canadian  Assembly  in  the  same  year,  in  the  days  of  the 
Draper-Viger  ministry,  protesting  against  the  change, 
drew  the  same  deduction,  and  calmly  informed  Her  Majes¬ 
ty  that  if  Canada  were  to  lose  her  preferential  advan¬ 
tages,  it  became  a  question  whether  it  would  be  worth 
while  for  the  province  to  remain  a  part  of  the  British  Em¬ 
pire.  This  had  been  considered  only  a  part  of  the  usual 
bluff,  a  regular  card  to  play  in  the  imperial  game  where 
loyalty  was  supposed  to  have  a  direct  market  value.  The 
men  of  Montreal  soon  showed  it  was  more. 

In  October,  1849,  a  manifesto  was  issued,  strongly  word¬ 
ed,  forcefully  argued,  impressively  signed,  urging  peaceful 
separation  from  the  mother  country  and  annexation  to 
the  United  States.  All  the  other  political  possibilities 
were  reviewed  and  one  by  one  declared  of  no  avail.  The 
only  remedy  lay  in  securing  an  entrance  to  the  markets 
of  the  United  States,  and  an  infusion  of  the  energy  and 
the  capital  of  that  more  favored  land.  The  signatures 
read  like  a  blue-book  of  the  men  of  wealth  and  weight  in 
English-speaking  Montreal.  A  future  prime  minister  of 
Canada,  J.  J.  C.  Abbott,  three  future  cabinet  ministers, 
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John  Rose,  D.  L.  Macpherson,  and  Luther  H.  Holton,  lead¬ 
ers  in  commerce  like  the  Redpaths,  Molsons,  Torrances, 
Workmans,  were  only  the  more  notable  of  the  signers.  A 
few  French-Canadian  Rouges,  with  A.  A.  Dorion  at  their 
head,  joined  in  because  of  their  republican  sympathies. 
The  newspapers  reflected  the  force  of  opinion.  The  Her¬ 
ald  and  Courier  came  out  strong  for  annexation,  the  Pilot 
and  Transcript,  the  Reform  organs,  as  strongly  opposed ; 
the  Gazette  compromised  on  independence,  while  the  Wit¬ 
ness  characteristically  saw  in  the  movement  ‘the  hand  of 
divine  Providence.’  In  Canada  West  a  few  Reformers 
of  republican  sympathies  echoed  the  movement,  but  Bald¬ 
win  set  his  face  strongly  against  it,  and  the  Globe,  now, 
under  Brown,  the  leading  newspaper  of  the  province, 
backed  him  so  effectively  that  little  headway  was  made. 

Galt  had  been  opposed  to  the  Rebellion  Losses  Bill,  but 
he  felt  no  bitterness  on  the  racial  or  political  issue.  The 
economic  advantages  of  union  with  the  United  States  ap¬ 
pealed  to  him  strongly,  familiar  as  he  was  with  the  much 
greater  prosperity  of  the  states  adjoining  the  province.1 
Like  most  of  his  strongly  protectionist  contemporaries,  he 
could  not  at  the  time  see  any  permanent  basis  for  imperial 
unity  now  that  the  tariff  tie  was  gone  or  going.2  Further, 

1  “My  prejudices  were  altogether  against  the  annexation  move¬ 
ment,”  he  writes  to  Alexander  Gillespie,  Governor  of  the  Land 
Company,  in  October,  1849,  “but  my  very  situation  here  has  proba¬ 
bly  given  me  as  good  an  opportunitv  of  judging  of  the  effect  of  the 
measure  as  any  one  in  the  province  possesses,  and  I  am  thoroughly 
convinced  it  is  the  only  cure  for  our  manifold  ills.  .  .  .  All  the 
plans  for  ameliorating  our  condition  now  before  the  country  are 
based  upon  reciprocity  with  the  United  States,  and  are  therefore 
only  adopting  one  of  the  advantages  which  would  flow  from  an¬ 
nexation.” 

8  “If  Lord  Stanley  were  to  get  into  office,”  he  writes  again, 
early  in  1850,  “some  attempt  might  be  made  to  restore  Protection, 
but  I  fear  it  would  be  a  failure  and  in  Canada  it  would  do  us  more 
harm  than  good  to  have  a  partial  revival  of  the  old  system.  Could 
Great  Britain  retrace  her  steps  and  establish  a  proper  colonial 
system,  this  country  might  remain  a  flourishing  dependency  for 
years,  but  it  is,  I  fancy,  quite  absurd  even  to  dream  of  such  a  thing. 
The  hour  has  passed  for  erecting  a  great  Colonial  Empire  and  now 
we  poor  provincials  must  struggle  upward  as  we  best  may.” 
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he  had  come  to  have  the  closest  personal  and  business 
relations  with  the  Montreal  men  prominent  in  the  agita¬ 
tion.  When,  therefore,  he  was  requested  by  a  petition  from 
over  a  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  County  of  Sher¬ 
brooke  to  give  his  views  on  the  pressing  question,  he  came 
out  strongly  for  annexation. 

After  reviewing  the  political  discontent  and  economic 
misery  of  the  province,  he  declared  that  the  colonial  status 
was  admitted  by  English  statesmen  to  be  one  of  tutelage 
only,  from  which  they  would  gladly  release  the  people  of 
Canada,  when  the  latter  so  desired.  “It  will  be  a  far  no¬ 
bler  cause  for  pride  in  Great  Britain,”  he  declared,  “to 
have  educated  such  a  vast  nation  in  the  proper  enjoyment 
of  freedom,  than  to  possess  forever  the  nominal  control  of 
the  whole  continent  as  discontented  and  suffering  col¬ 
onies.  .  .  To  make  Canada  great,  there  must  be  opened 
to  her  inhabitants  those  elements  of  emulation  and  pride 
which  will  call  forth  all  their  energies ;  the  dissensions  of 
her  citizens  must  be  terminated  by  abolishing  distinctions 
of  race;  they  must  be  made  to  feel  that  they  are  part  of 
one  great  country,  and  that  its  destinies  are  entrusted  to 
their  guidance.  Knowing  as  we  do  the  Constitution  of 
Great  Britain,  it  is  not  a  question  of  choice  whether  we 
shall  be  incorporated  with  Great  Britain  or  with  the 
United  States,  but,  shall  we  remain  a  dependency  of  the 
former  or  become  an  integral  part  of  the  latter  country? 

.  .  Although  no  longer  dependent  upon  Great  Britain, 
we  shall  feel  that  we  have  served  her  well  in  ensuring  that 
harmony  between  the  two  countries  which  is  now  con¬ 
stantly  in  peril  from  conflicting  interests.” 

The  reply  of  Galt  made  it  clear  that  so  far  as  the  politi¬ 
cal  aspects  of  the  movement  wTere  concerned,  it  had  its 
root  in  the  inability  of  men  on  both  sides  to  see  any  means 
of  reconciling  the  claims  of  self-respecting  nationhood 
with  imperial  connection.  Imperial  leaders  had  taught 
that  British  connection  was  impossible  without  colonial 
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subordination,  and  that  that  connection  was  chiefly  valu¬ 
able  for  the  pounds,  shillings  and  pence  results.  Now 
they  reaped  where  they  had  sowed;  no  subordination,  no 
empire ;  no  profit,  no  empire. 

Shortly  after  issuing  this  statement,  Galt  decided  to 
retire  from  politics  for  the  present.  The  Directors  had 
criticised,  in  a  friendly  way,  his  attitude  upon  the  ques¬ 
tion,  and  the  decision  of  the  Government  to  punish  Mont¬ 
real  by  moving  the  seat  of  the  capital  to  Quebec  and  To¬ 
ronto  alternately  had  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  spare 
the  time  parliamentary  duties  would  require.  Upon  his 
resignation,  a  contest  upon  annexation  lines  took  place  in 
the  County,  resulting  in  the  return  of  the  Annexationist 
candidate,  Sanborn,  by  a  narrow  majority. 

But  already  the  movement  was  dying  out.  Lord  Elgin 
set  his  face  strongly  against  it,  and  was  backed  up  by  the 
Colonial  Secretary,  Lord  Grey,  though  the  Premier,  Lord 
John  Russell,  expressed  his  opinion  that  separation  was 
only  a  matter  of  time.  Canada  West  was  almost  a  unit 
against  it;  French  Canada,  save  for  a  few  anti-clerical 
Rouges,  was  equally  hostile,  and  the  Government  took  a 
strong  lead.  Montreal  found  itself  in  a  small  minority,  and 
then  healing  time  and  reviving  trade  gradually  weaned 
it  from  the  agitation.  Finally,  Elgin  secured  recipro¬ 
city  and  reciprocity  killed  all  desire  in  Canada  for  annexa¬ 
tion.  Galt  and  all  the  other  men  prominent  in  the  move¬ 
ment  became  within  a  very  few  years  strong  opponents 
of  the  policy  they  once  had  advocated.  Another  stage  in 
Canada’s  tortuous  political  development  was  passed. 

Other  interests  more  important  than  politics  had  now 
entered  Galt’s  life.  In  his  intercourse  with  Montreal 
merchants,  he  had  become  particularly  intimate  with  the 
family  of  John  Torrance  of  St.  Antoine  Hall,  then  and 
for  many  years  later  prominent  in  business  and  shipping 
circles.  In  1848  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  win  the  hand  of 
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his  daughter,  Elliott,  but  their  happiness  was  cut  short  by 
her  death  shortly  after  the  birth  of  a  son,  Elliott  Torrance, 
in  May,  1850.  Late  in  the  following  year,  Galt  married 
his  wife’s  younger  sister,  Amy  Gordon,  with  whom  he 
was  to  pass  a  lifetime  of  true  and  close  companionship. 
Through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  politics  and  business,  and 
however  outer  affairs  pressed  him,  his  thoughts  were 
never  far  from  his  family,  and  in  a  home  life  which  was 
as  nearly  perfect  as  falls  to  human  lot,  he  found  and  gave 
abiding  strength  and  comfort. 


« 
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Parties  and  the  Union 

Sectional  Strife  and  Party  Instability — The  Break-up  of  the 
Liberal  Party — Clear  Grits  and  Rouges — The  Hincks-Morin 
Ministry — The  Achievements  and  the  Fall  of  the  Great 
Ministry — Galt,  the  Rouges,  and  the  Ministry — John  A. 
Macdonald  and  the  Liberal-Conservatives. 

WHEN  the  LaFontaine-Baldwin  ministry  took  office 
in  1848,  the  political  task  of  the  forties  may  be  said 
to  have  been  completed.  The  union  of  the  two  Canadas 
had  been  effected,  and  the  battle  for  responsible  govern¬ 
ment  had  been  fought  and  won.  It  remained  for  the 
years  that  followed,  the  fifties  and  early  sixties,  to  put 
these  achievements  to  the  test  of  practice.  It  remained 
to  be  seen  whether  the  union  of  the  province  would  be  a 
real  or  a  paper  union,  and  whether  the  conditions  existed 
in  Canada  necessary  for  the  adequate  working  of  re¬ 
sponsible  government. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  any  great  measure  of  success 
was  attained  in  these  later  tasks.  Legislative  union  end¬ 
ed  in  sectional  antagonism  and  parliamentary  deadlock. 
The  failure  in  working  responsible  government  was  more 
partial.  The  close  connection  between  executive  and  leg¬ 
islature,  which  was  one  phase  of  the  system,  became  an 
established,  though  not  unquestioned,  feature  of  the  con¬ 
stitution.  Self-government,  again,  was  still  more  definite¬ 
ly  established  and  still  more  successful;  in  the  later  part 
of  the  period  important  extensions  of  the  principle  were 
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made,  and  the  consequent  relations  between  the  colony 
and  the  mother  country  were  widely  debated.  As  to  the 
third  phase  of  responsible  government,  however,  party 
government,  another  story  must  be  told.  For  the  smooth 
working  of  responsible  government,  a  stable  party  system 
and  effective  party  majorities  were  essential.  They  were 
not  secured.  In  the  twenty-six  years  that  the  union  ex¬ 
periment  lasted  (1841-1867),  some  eighteen  shifting  min¬ 
istries  held  power,  or  at  least  held  office.  In  the  last  ten 
years  of  this  period  the  life  of  the  average  administration 
lasted  barely  a  year.  This  instability  of  parties  and  con¬ 
sequently  of  ministries  stands  out  in  clear  contrast  with 
the  condition  familiar  in  Canada  since  Confederation;  in 
the  first  twenty-four  years  of  federation  only  three  min¬ 
istries  held  office  and  in  the  first  fifty  years  only  nine  are 
counted. 

This  failure  to  secure  party  strength  and  stability,  and 
the  failure  to  make  the  union  of  the  two  provinces  real 
and  smooth-working,  were  closely  connected.  The  nature 
of  the  union  made  it  necessary  to  attempt  to  build  up 
parties  that  would  be  strong  in  each  section  of  the  pro¬ 
vince,  and  at  the  same  time  made  it  difficult  to  succeed  in 
this  aim.  Party  instability,  party  rivalries,  the  failure  to 
build  up  a  united  party  strong  in  both  sections,  made  it 
difficult  to  work  the  machinery  of  union.  Thus  matters 
went  from  bad  to  worse  until  Confederation  supplied  the 
broader  base  required  for  party  stability  and  the  more 
flexible  bond  required  for  harmony  between  the  various 
sections. 

The  chief  object  of  those  responsible  for  uniting  the 
Canadas  had  been  to  end  the  deadlock  which  had  long  ex¬ 
isted  between  the  French-Canadian  majority  in  Lower 
Canada,  dominant  in  the  Assembly,  and  the  English- 
speaking  minority,  entrenched  in  the  Legislative  and  Exe¬ 
cutive  Councils,  and  buttressed  by  the  authority  of  Down¬ 
ing  Street.  Union  was  to  give  the  control  definitely  to  the 
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English-speaking  element,  without  robbing  the  French- 
Canadians  of  any  part  of  their  existing  rights  or  represen¬ 
tation.  By  the  addition  of  English-speaking  Upper  Can¬ 
ada  to  the  English  minority  in  Lower  Canada,  the  French- 
Canadians  would  first  be  outvoted,  and  eventually  assimi¬ 
lated.  They  would  gradually  take  on  the  color  of  the  Em¬ 
pire,  of  the  Continent,  become  English  in  ways  and  speech. 
For  the  individual  there  would  be  full  political  liberty  and 
increased  economic  opportunity,  but  French-Canadian  na¬ 
tionality  was  to  be  obliterated. 

It  did  not  require  many  years’  actual  experience  of  union 
to  make  it  plain  how  illusory  were  these  expectations. 
The  French-Canadian  minority  remained  united  and  dis¬ 
tinct,  and  became  steadily  more  powerful.  The  head  of 
the  first  administration  after  responsible  government  was 
fully  established  was  a  French-Canadian.  Even  before 
this  time,  the  requirement  of  the  Union  Act  that  legis¬ 
lative  proceedings  should  be  printed  in  English  only,  had 
been  repealed  by  the  British  Government  upon  the  unani¬ 
mous  request  of  the  Assembly.  Ex-rebels  sat  in  par¬ 
liament,  and  the  losses  of  rebel  sympathizers  were  paid 
by  the  province.  And  for  the  rest  of  the  union  period,  so 
far  were  the  French-Canadians  from  being  extinguished, 
that  the  chief  issue  in  the  politics  of  the  province  be¬ 
came  the  cry  that  the  French  were  dominating  Upper  as 
well  as  Lower  Canada — or,  to  use  the  more  correct  but 
less  familiar  terms,  Canada  West  as  well  as  Canada  East.1 
The  Union  did  not  end  the  racial  struggle ;  it  modified  it  in 
Lower  Canada,  but  at  the  same  time  introduced  it  into 
Upper  Canada.  The  Clear  Grits  took  up  the  mantle  of  the 
‘British  Party’  of  Lower  Canada. 

How,  then,  did  it  come  about  that  the  forecast  made  by 
Lord  Durham  and  his  advisers  was  so  far  astray  ?  In  the 

1  1791-1841. ..  .Upper  Canada. ..  .Lower  Canada. 

1841-1867. ..  .Canada  West . Canada  East. 

1867-  ....  Ontario . Quebec. 
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first  place,  they  erred  because  of  their  strong  racial  preju¬ 
dice,  which  blinded  them  to  the  possibilities  and  aspira¬ 
tions  of  men  of  different  nationality,2 — the  strength  and 
vitality,  for  good  or  ill,  of  the  nationalist  sentiment  which 
in  this  same  century  remade  the  map  of  Europe.  Nor  did 
they  realize  how  often  a  minority,  provided  only  that  it 
remains  united  and  determined,  can  hold  its  own  by  secur¬ 
ing  the  balance  of  power  between  contending  factions 
among  the  majority.  In  the  present  case  the  French - 
Canadians  were  likely  to  remain  more  coherent  than  their 
English-speaking  fellow  citizens.  A  minority,  in  any 
case,  is  likely  to  be  more  group-conscious  than  a  majority, 
but  in  this  case  there  were  special  causes  making  for  unity. 
The  French-Canadians  were  settled  in  a  compact  terri¬ 
tory,  united  by  a  common  tongue,  by  common  social  cus¬ 
toms  and  by  a  common  church,  the  organization  of  which 
afforded  a  rallying-point  and  shelter  for  nationalist  aspi¬ 
rations.  The  English-speaking  inhabitants,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  were  of  many  religions,  or  at  least  denominations — 
and  that  in  days  when  denominational  differences  were 
living  realities — of  different  racial  origins,  and  of  different 
antecedents — some  lately  immigrant  from  overseas,  some 
from  the  United  States,  and  others  native-born. 

Further,  Lord  Durham  might  have  urged  that  his  pre¬ 
scription  had  not  failed,  because  in  part,  at  least,  it  had  not 
been  tried.  With  remarkable  precision  he  outlined  the 
results  which  would  follow  if  the  attempt  were  made  to 
give  the  English-speaking  element  “a  greater  share  of  the 

2  “I  have  little  doubt  that  the  French  when  once  placed  by  the 
legitimate  course  of  events  and  the  working  of  natural  causes,  in 
a  minority,  would  abandon  their  vain  hopes  of  nationality.  .  .  . 
The  hopelessness  of  success  would  gradually  subdue  the  existing 
anomalies  and  incline  the  French-Canadian  population  to  acquiesce 
in  their  new  state  of  political  existence.”  Lord  Durham’s  Report, 
Methuen  edition,  p.  227.  An  English  minority  is  presumed  to  be 
built  on  a  different  plan:  “If  we  now  leave  them  (the  English  in 
Lower  Canada)  in  a  minority,  they  will  never  abandon  the  assur¬ 
ance  of  being  a  majority  hereafter,  and  never  cease  to  continue  the 
present  contest  with  all  the  fierceness  with  which  it  now  rages.” 
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representation  than  was  due,  by  allotting  Upper  Canada, 
in  spite  of  its  smaller  population,  an  equal  number  of  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  united  parliament.”3  But  Sydenham  and  his 
advisers,  both  in  Canada  and  in  Britain,  thought  it  es¬ 
sential  to  secure  a  decided  English  majority  from  the  out¬ 
set,  and  accordingly  the  Act  of  Union  provided  that  each 
section  of  the  province  should  have  the  same  number  of 
representatives, — forty-two.  The  expedient  served  its 
purpose,  for  the  time,  but  it  planted  the  seeds  of  future 
trouble.  Not  only  was  Upper  Canada  to  chafe  bitterly 
against  it  when,  as  Durham  foresaw,  its  population  had 
grown  by  immigration  to  be  much  greater  than  that  of 
Lower  Canada,  but  it  recognized  and  preserved  the  very 
disunion,  the  very  separateness,  that  the  Act  as  a  whole 
sought  to  end.  The  recognition  that  the  two  sections 
were  still  distinct  entities  so  far  as  representation  went, 
served  as  starting  point  for  the  double  premiership,  the 
double  cabinet,  the  double  majority  principle,  and  all  the 
other  expedients  of  the  union  period. 

This  persistent  sectional  division  was  ultimately  the 
cause  of  the  failure  to  form  a  strong  two-party  system. 
Parliament  was  cut,  not  only  horizontally  into  two  parties, 
but  vertically  into  two  sections,  so  that  there  were  even¬ 
tually  at  least  four  distinct  groups.  But  before  this  effect 
of  the  inclusion  in  a  legislative  union  of  an  alien  federal 

3  “I  am  averse  to  every  plan  that  has  been  proposed  for  giving 
an  equal  number  of  members  to  the  two  Provinces,  in  order  to  at¬ 
tain  the  temporary  end  of  outnumbering  the  French,  because  I 
think  the  same  object  will  be  obtained  without  any  violation  of  the 
principles  of  representation  and  without  any  such  appearance  of 
injustice  in  the  scheme  as  would  set  public  opinion,  both  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  America,  against  it;  and  because,  when  emigration  shall 
have  increased  the  English  population  in  the  Upper  Province  the 
adoption  of  such  a  principle  would  operate  to  defeat  the  very  pur¬ 
pose  it  is  intended  to  serve.  It  appears  to  me  that  any  such 
electoral  arrangement  founded  on  the  present  provincial  divisions, 
would  tend  to  defeat  the  purposes  of  union  and  perpetuate  the  idea 
of  disunion.”  Report,  p.  239. 

Durham  estimated  the  population  of  Upper  Canada  at  400,000; 
the  English  inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada  at  150,000;  the  French 
at  450,000. 
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element  had  become  clear,  other  forces  were  at  work 
breaking  up  such  parties  as  did  exist. 

When  A.  T.  Galt  entered  parliament  in  1849,  it  seemed 
probable  that  the  Liberals  were  assured  of  a  long  lease  of 
power.  They  had  able  leaders,  bound  together  by  close 
ties  of  personal  friendship.  There  are  no  nobler  figures 
in  our  history  than  those  of  Louis  Hippolyte  LaFontaine 
and  Robert  Baldwin,  and  their  lieutenants  included  such 
notable  men  as  Francis  Hincks,  J.  H.  Price,  R.  B.  Sullivan, 
Sandfield  Macdonald  and  W.  H.  Blake  from  Upper  Canada, 
and  A.  N.  Morin,  P.  J.  Chauveau,  E.  P.  Tache,  T.  C.  Aylwin 
and  Lewis  Drummond  from  Lower  Canada.  Their  major¬ 
ity  was  overwhelming;  on  the  vote  of  want  of  confidence 
in  the  previous  administration  the  members  had  stood 
54-20.  In  Lower  Canada  the  Opposition  retained  only 
four  or  five  of  the  forty-two  seats,  and  in  Upper  Canada 
they  were  also  in  a  decided  minority.  The  Opposition  was 
demoralized,  convinced  that  its  old  policies  were  doomed, 
but  unable  to  find  a  new  platform.  Yet  in  five  short  years 
this  seemingly  powerful  party  was  hopelessly  broken  up, 
and  a  member  of  the  discredited  Opposition  headed  the 
Coalition  cabinet  which  had  risen  on  the  ruins.  That  Op¬ 
position,  too,  had  undergone  a  sweeping  change  from 
Toryism  to  Conservatism,  or  rather  Liberal-Conserva¬ 
tism. 

The  disappearance  of  the  old  Tory  party  of  Family 
Compact  days  was  not  a  surprising  incident  in  the  march 
of  nineteenth  century  democracy.  In  Great  Britain  a 
similar  though  less  sweeping  transformation  occurred 
after  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  in  1832  had  made  it 
clear  that  standpat  Toryism  was  doomed  and  that  a  more 
flexible  Conservatism  must  take  its  place.  In  the  Can¬ 
adas,  the  concession  of  the  right  of  the  majority  to  govern 
themselves  made  it  necessary  for  any  party  which  sought 
power,  to  appeal  to  Canada,  not  to  Downing  Street,  and  to 
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offer  a  platform  which  would  attract  and  hold  a  majority 
of  the  people.  The  task  was  made  the  easier  by  the 
very  completeness  of  the  defeat  of  Toryism.  One  by 
one  the  essential  planks  in  the  old  platform  were  de¬ 
stroyed,  or  abandoned.  The  long  opposition  to  Respon¬ 
sible  Government  was  withdrawn  and  that  policy  became 
a  national,  not  a  party  principle.  The  union  of  Church 
and  State,  another  essential  Tory  doctrine,  was  abandoned 
after  the  triumph  of  the  secularization  party  in  the  two 
main  issues,  the  Clergy  Reserves  question  and  the  control 
of  the  provincial  university.  The  annexation  movement 
in  its  ranks  made  it  difficult  for  a  time  to  raise  the  old 
cry  of  superior  and  exclusive  loyalty  to  Queen  and  Moth¬ 
erland.  And  when,  in  1854,  the  appointive  Legislative 
Council,  that  other  buttress  of  privilege  and  authority, 
the  colonial  copy  of  the  House  of  Lords,  was  made  elective 
on  the  best  republican  models,  and  the  deathblow  was 
given  to  a  still  older  survival  of  the  days  of  privilege  and 
caste,  the  seigniorial  system  of  Lower  Canada,  and  when 
in  both  cases  the  formal  last  step  was  taken  by  a  “Tory” 
premier,  it  was  clear  that  Toryism  of  the  old  type  had 
passed  forever.  There  was  now  a  clean  sheet  to  write 
upon.  Yet  that  Toryism,  however  wrong  in  these  specific 
policies,  had  expressed  an  attitude  and  a  temperament 
essential  for  the  well-ordering  of  a  nation’s  affairs.  A 
reverence  for  the  past,  a  deep  sense  of  the  unity  and  per¬ 
manence  of  the  national  life,  an  unwillingness  to  experi¬ 
ment  over-hastily  with  every  new-fangled  notion,  were 
qualities  of  permanent  value.  Sometimes  the  retreating 
column  lingered  too  long  in  positions  that  had  become 
untenable,  but  it  was  well  that  a  rearguard  action  should 
be  maintained  to  prevent  the  advancing  radical  forces 
from  getting  out  of  hand  and  hastening  too  fast.  Conser¬ 
vatism,  then,  remained  a  vital  factor  in  our  politics — 
though  the  so-called  Conservative  parties  of  the  future 
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were  not  always  able  to  be  Conservative  nor  the  Liberal 
parties  to  be  Liberal. 

In  Lower  Canada,  before  the  Union,  the  bulk  of  the  so- 
called  British  party  had  taken  a  Tory  stand,  opposing 
majority  rule,  simply  because  themselves  in  a  hopeless 
minority.  When,  after  the  Union,  the  tension  between 
the  races  became  less  acute  or  at  least  less  localized  in  the 
old  region,  and  the  principle  of  majority  rule  was  recog¬ 
nized  as  settled,  this  party,  too,  began  to  disintegrate. 
Galt’s  refusal  in  1849  to  bind  himself  to  support  the  Con¬ 
servative  or  any  other  party  was  in  some  measure  an  in¬ 
dication  of  his  essentially  cross-bench  mind,  a  character¬ 
istic  of  a  man  whom  party  ties  never  bound  closely,  yet 
it  was  also  a  sign  of  the  times,  a  symptom  of  the  breaking 
down  of  old  lines  that  was  going  on  over  all  the  province. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Liberal  party  was  undergoing  an 
almost  equally  drastic  reconstruction.  It  split  both  ver¬ 
tically  and  horizontally.  The  close  union  between  the  so- 
called  Liberal  parties  of  the  two  sections  ceased,  while 
the  party  in  each  section  was  divided  into  a  Radical  and  a 
Whig  group.  The  left  wings  of  the  party  in  each  sec¬ 
tion,  the  Clear  Grits  in  Upper  Canada,  and  the  Rouges  in 
Lower  Canada,  broke  away  from  the  main  body,  and 
eventually  became  new  Reform  or  Liberal  parties.  Then 
the  Whig  or  conservative  wing  in  each  section  met  the 
Old  Tories  half  way,  growing  more  opposed  to  radicalism 
as  the  Tory  mellowed,  until  the  two  united  to  form  “the 
Liberal-Conservatives.” 

This  break-up  of  the  triumphant  Liberal  party  of  1848 
was  easily  explained  on  reflection.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
transformation  of  the  Tory  party,  a  parallel  was  afforded 
in  the  politics  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  same  period. 
After  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  the  main  section  of 
the  British  progressive  forces,  the  Whigs,  wished  to  rest 
on  their  oars,  considering  the  great  Bill  the  final  goal, 
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while  a  vigorous  minority,  the  Radicals,  regarded  it  as 
only  a  half-way  house,  an  instalment  on  account.  So  in 
Canada,  men  of  essentially  different  temperament  marched 
together  until  the  end  they  had  in  common  was  gained, 
and  then  took  different  paths.  Victory  dissolved  the  bond 
of  common  antagonism  to  clique  rule.  Once  granted  the 
right  to  govern  themselves,  they  proceeded  to  propose 
quite  different  ways  of  governing.  Other  factors  played 
a  part — the  retirement  of  Baldwin  and  LaFontaine,  who 
had  the  respect  of  both  wings,  and  the  rise  of  new  eco¬ 
nomic  issues,  creating  cross  interests  and  new  alliances, 
while  the  very  size  of  the  Liberal  majority  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  that  it  would  break  by  its  own  weight. 

It  is  striking  to  what  an  extent  names  given  to  parties 
by  their  opponents  in  derision  have  been  accepted  by  the 
labelled  victims,  and  in  time  come  to  be  regarded  as 
badges  of  honour.  The  inept  ‘Tory’  and  ‘Whig,’  ‘Irish  bog- 
trotter’  and  ‘Scotch  whey-drinker,’  became  the  accepted 
titles  of  the  great  English  parties.  So  in  Canada,  the 
‘Rouges,’  after  some  unwillingness,  came  to  answer  to  the 
name  bestowed  upon  them  by  those  who  likened  them  to 
the  Red  Republicans  of  Paris,  and  the  ‘Clear  Grits’  ac¬ 
cepted  George  Brown’s  taunting  phrase  as  a  tribute  to 
their  sterling  worth.4 

The  rise  of  both  these  parties  afforded  evidence  of  the 

4  “What  to  call  them  we  do  know  not,”  declared  the  Toronto 
Globe,  then  fiercely  Ministerial,  in  1850,  after  the  Clear  Grit  can¬ 
didate  in  Halton  County,  Caleb  Hopkins,  had  defeated  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  man,  “this  mixture  of  Tories,  Radicals  and  Annexationists, 
of  High  Churchmen  and  Andrew  Marvelites.  ‘Calebites’  we  think 
would  express  the  thing.  ‘Clear  Grit’  is  too  good  for  them.” — 
March  21,  1850. 

Some  months  earlier,  however,  the  Globe  had  applied  the  term 
to  the  new  party  (Dec.  20,  1849)  and  it  had  been  accepted  by  their 
own  papers,  the  Examiner  and  the  N orth  American.  On  Jan.  10th, 
1850,  the  Globe  gave  the  following  explanation:  “The  Globe  merely 
gave  the  name  which  they  themselves  had  assumed  to  a  little  mis¬ 
erable  clique  of  office-seeking,  bunkum-talking,  cormorants,  who 
met  in  a  certain  lawyer’s  (William  McDougall’s)  office  in  King 
St.,  and  announced  their  intention  to  form  a  new  party  on  ‘Clear 
Grit’  principles.” 
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extent  to  which  Canada  was  coming  into  closer  contact 
with  other  lands.  While  it  is  true  that  both  had  their 
origin  in  local  conditions,  yet  the  form  and  direction  of 
the  movements  were  materially  affected  by  happenings 
elsewhere.  The  great  desire  of  the  Clear  Grits  to  apply 
the  elective  principle  to  every  branch  of  Government 
showed  the  influence  of  United  States  models ;  their  strong 
anti-state  church  policy  was  intensified  by  echoes  of  the 
dispute  between  the  Free  Church  and  the  Established 
Church  in  Scotland;  while  their  anti-Catholic  tinge  was 
especially  notable  after  the  outbreak  of  the  controversy 
in  England  as  to  Ecclesiastical  Titles.  The  Rouges,  of 
course,  considered  the  St.  Lawrence  a  tributary  of  the 
Seine,  and  were  also  influenced  by  the  other  great  repub¬ 
lic  to  the  south.  The  age  of  backwoods  isolation  was 
evidently  beginning  to  pass  away. 

Even  before  the  Union  there  had  been  two  distinct 
tendencies  among  the  Reformers  of  Upper  Canada.  Some, 
of  whom  Robert  Baldwin  was  the  chief,  had  looked  to 
the  British  system  of  responsible  government  as  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  all  their  ills,  while  others,  including  William  Lyon 
Mackenzie,  Marshall  Bidwell  and  Peter  Perry,  had  hoped 
rather  for  relief  by  adoption  of  the  United  States  version 
of  democracy,  the  election  by  the  people  of  all  the  officers 
of  government.  Speaking  broadly,  settlers  from  the  old 
land  were  more  likely  to  fall  in  with  the  Baldwin  policy, 
while  settlers  of  United  States  origin  or  descent  equally 
naturally  thought  in  the  other  terms.  Now  at  the  close  of 
the  forties  this  divergence  began  to  show  itself  again. 
The  thorough-going  democrats  of  Upper  Canada  began  to 
question  whether  too  great  power  had  not  been  entrusted 
to  the  few  men  who  made  up  the  administration,  and 
whether  they  should  not  be  brought  into  closer  depen¬ 
dence  upon  the  people.  To  cure  ‘the  never-ending  audacity 
of  elected  persons’  they  proposed  to  elect  more  persons,  to 
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elect  the  Governor,  the  legislative  council,  and  the  chief 
officers  of  government.  The  arbitrary  power  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  or  the  administration  in  power  to  dissolve  the 
House  at  any  time  was  to  be  removed  by  giving  the  House 
a  fixed  term  of  office,  as  also  was  done  in  the  United 
States.  Other  planks  in  the  ‘Clear  Grit’  platform,  as 
outlined  in  their  chief  organ,  the  North  American,  which 
was  edited  by  William  McDougall,  included  extension  of 
the  suffrage  to  all  householders  and  housekeepers,  vote  by 
ballot,  abolition  of  property  qualifications,  biennial  par¬ 
liaments  with  fixed  term,  retrenchment,  law  reform  (abo¬ 
lition  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  simplification  of  law  and 
procedure),  abolition  of  the  law  of  primogeniture,  and 
equalization  of  assessment.  Secularization  of  the  Clergy 
Reserves  and  abolition  of  the  rectories  established  out  of 
these  lands  by  Sir  John  Colborne,  and  entire  control  of 
commerce  and  intercourse  with  other  nations,  ‘leaving 
in  the  power  of  England  nothing  but  the  question  of  peace 
and  war,  and  that  under  certain  restrictions,’  were  also 
insistently  demanded.  The  Clear  Grit,  it  will  be  seen, 
was  a  strong  upholder  of  Canadian  self-government,  an 
advocate  of  democracy  on  the  United  States  plan,  and  an 
opponent  of  any  union  between  church  and  state. 

The  experience  of  the  United  States  since  that  day  has 
shown  the  futility  of  the  hope  that  multiplying  elective 
officers  and  dividing  responsibility  will  secure  either  effi¬ 
cient  or  democratic  government.  Aside  from  this  de¬ 
mand,  the  Clear  Grit  platform  has  now  been  almost 
wholly  accepted  in  law  or  practice,  and  become  part  of 
the  common  political  heritage  of  all  sections  of  the  people. 
In  1849,  however,  it  was  considered  ultra-radical,  revo¬ 
lutionary,  republican,  even,  in  a  word  not  then  in  as  good 
odor  as  to-day,  democratic. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  other  section  of  the  province,  a  still 
more  radical  movement  had  developed.  There,  too,  the 
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winning  of  responsible  government  had  brought  to  the 
surface  the  differences  in  opinion,  temperament,  interest, 
latent  in  the  once  united  reform  forces.  It  was  not  alone 
in  these  differences,  however,  that  separation  of  the 
Rouge  party  from  the  main  Liberal  forces  had  its  birth. 
The  difference  was  largely  one  in  age,  a  division  between 
the  old  men  and  the  young.  Not  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Rouge  party,  as  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  pointed  out  in  his 
famous  speech  on  Political  Liberalism  in  1876 — A.  A. 
Dorion,  J.  B.  E.  Dorion,  Papin,  D’Aoust,  Laberge,  and  the 
rest — was  over  twenty-two  at  the  time.  This  band  of 
eager  young  Montrealers,  mainly,  though  not  entirely, 
French-Canadian,  flushed  with  the  gift  of  liberty  and  free 
expression,  stirred  by  the  revolutions  and  threats  of  revo¬ 
lution  that  were  shaking  the  old  world,  endeavored  to 
make  Canada,  too,  join  in  the  march,  the  run,  of  demo¬ 
cratic  progress. 

But  not  all  the  abettors  of  the  Rouges  were  young.  The 
most  noted  was  a  man  who  had  been  elected  to  the  Assem¬ 
bly  of  Lower  Canada  forty  years  before,  who  had  seen 
service  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  whose  history  for  the 
next  quarter  century  was  the  history  of  Lower  Canadian 
political  agitation — Louis  Joseph  Papineau.  Departing 
hastily  from  Canada  when  the  rebellion  he  had  done  so 
much  to  bring  about  broke  out,  he  had  spent  two  years  in 
the  United  States  and  eight  in  Paris,  wThich  was  then 
fomenting  with  all  the  glowing  schemes  of  social  and  poli¬ 
tical  reorganization  of  the  world,  familiar  in  the  writings 
of  Blanc  and  Fourier,  Cabet  and  Considerant  and  the  St. 
Simon  School.  LaFontaine  had  secured  in  1843  the  re¬ 
moval  of  all  barriers  to  his  return,  but  he  did  not  come 
until  1847.  Then  he  found  himself  only  a  memory,  found 
new  leaders  firmly  seated  in  public  confidence,  and  the 
people  generally  disposed  to  make  change  slowly,  after  so 
many  years  of  strenuous  agitation.  Stirred  by  wounded 
vanity  and  by  the  doctrines  he  had  imbued  in  Paris,  he 
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lent  his  name  and  his  still  great  power  of  eloquence  and 
invective  to  the  young  Rouge  group. 

An  association  was  formed  in  the  spring  of  1849,  Le 
Club  National  et  Democratique,  modelled  on  the  Paris 
clubs  which  had  played  so  great  a  part  in  French  politics. 
A  newspaper  edited  by  Eric  Dorion,  U  Avenir,  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  established,  and  reached  a  level  of  forceful 
if  often  ill-directed  eloquence  unusual  in  Canadian 
journalism.  The  revolutionary  movement  which  was 
shaking  France,  Russia  and  the  minor  German  States, 
Austria  and  Rome,  and  was  echoed  in  Chartist  agitation 
in  England,  was  welcomed  with  as  great  joy  by  these 
young  hotheads  across  the  Atlantic  as  it  was  received 
with  perturbation  by  the  kings  and  queens  nearer  the  ex¬ 
plosion,  who  feared  that  their  crowns  if  not  their  heads 
were  at  stake.5  Even  when  the  revolution  shook  the 
throne  of  the  Pope,  they  did  not  withhold  their  approval. 
This  brought  them  into  conflict  with  their  Church,  a  con¬ 
flict  which  they  did  not  shirk.  Never  before  nor  since 
has  the  power  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Canada 
been  subjected  to  such  strong  assaults  from  within.  The 

5The  threatening  aspect  of  affairs  is  clearly  brought  out  in 
the  letters  exchanged  between  Queen  Victoria  and  her  fellow- 
sovereigns.  Writing  to  her  in  February,  1848,  King  Frederick 
William  IV  of  Prussia  thus  wailed  for  aid:  “Most  gracious  Queen 
and  Sister  .  .  .  God  has  permitted  events  to  happen  which  de¬ 
cisively  threaten  the  peace  of  Europe.  ...  If  the  revolutionary 
party  carry  out  its  programme,  ‘the  sovereignty  of  the  people’,  my 
minor  crown  will  be  broken,  no  less  certainly  than  the  mighty 
crowns  of  your  Majesty,  and  a  fearful  scourge  will  be  laid  upon 
the  nations:  a  century  of  rebellion,  of  lawlessness,  of  godlessness. 
.  .  .  On  both  knees  I  adjure  you,  use  for  the  welfare  of  Europe 
‘Engellands  England.’  With  these  words  I  fall  at  your  Majesty’s 
feet.”  Letters  of  Queen  Victoria,  1837-1861,  ii,  p.  177. 

Queen  Victoria  to  King  of  the  Belgians,  July  11,  1848:  “When 
one  thinks  of  one’s  children,  their  education,  their  future  —  and 
prays  for  them— I  always  think  and  say  to  myself,  ‘Let  them  grow 
up  fit  for  whatever  station  they  may  be  placed  in,  high  or  low.’ 
.  .  .  Altogether  one’s  disposition  is  so  changed — bores  and  trifles 
which  one  would  have  complained  of  bitterly  a  few  months  ago,  one 
looks  upon  as  good  things  and  quite  a  blessing— provided  one  can 
keep  one’s  position  in  quiet.”  Letters  of  Queen  Victoria,  1837-1861, 
ii,  p.  217.  1  i  it  '  \M 
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right  of  its  priests  to  take  any  part  in  politics,  much  less 
to  dominate,  was  assailed,  and  the  taking  of  tithes  was 
especially  denounced.  As  the  conflict  went  on,  some 
members  of  the  group  ventured  to  call  in  question  doc¬ 
trines  or  practices  of  the  Church,  but  for  the  most  part  it 
was  only  the  political  activities  of  the  clergy  that  were 
qaeried.  For  the  rest,  the  Rouges  urged  many  of  the 
same  political  reforms  as  the  Clear  Grits,  demanded  the 
repeal  of  the  union,  and  when  the  annexation  movement 
was  begun,  made  this  one  of  the  planks  of  their  platform. 
All  told,  a  sufficiently  startling  programme  for  the  Lower 
Canada  of  1849 — or  of  to-day. 


The  reshaping  of  parties  and  the  emergence  of  provin¬ 
cial  life  began  almost  immediately  after  the  accession 
of  the  great  LaFontaine-Baldwin  ministry  to  power.  At 
first  all  seemed  well.  The  Liberal  party  was  united,  and 
powerful  in  both  sections  of  the  province.  The  issues 
which  arose  were  issues  on  which  the  leaders  and  most  of 
the  rank  and  file  of  both  sections  were  agreed.  In  the 
session  of  1849,  in  addition  to  the  Rebellion  Losses  Act, 
the  ministry  succeeded  in  carrying  an  array  of  measures 
rarely  if  ever  exceeded  in  importance  in  any  year  of  a 
Canadian  legislature.  Baldwin  carried  the  municipal  act 
which  is  still  the  basis  of  the  municipal  institutions  of 
most  of  the  provinces,  established  the  University  on  a 
non-sectarian  basis,  doing  away  with  the  control  hitherto 
exercised  by  the  Church  of  England,  and  reorganized  the 
courts.  Hincks  was  mainly  responsible  for  the  railway 
bond  guarantee  legislation  of  the  year  and  for  the  tariff 
act,  which  materially  increased  the  rates  on  manufac¬ 
tured  goods,  and  at  the  same  time  made  the  United 
States  a  standing  offer  of  free  trade  in  natural  products. 
LaFontaine  introduced  a  slighter  measure  of  court  re¬ 
form,  as  well  as  the  much  debated  Rebellion  Losses  Act. 
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This  was  unquestionably  a  big  achievement  for  a  single 
session,  and  it  would  be  a  very  impatient  Radical  who 
would  complain  that  the  pace  of  reform  was  not  rapid 
enough  or  that  the  ministry  was  slack  in  redeeming  its 
promises.  Bu£  impatient  Radicals  were  not  lacking. 
Papineau  assailed  LaFontaine  for  betrayal  of  the  French- 
Canadian  cause  in  accepting  the  union  framed  for  their 
obliteration,  only  to  be  crushed  by  LaFontaine’s  appeal 
to  test  the  union  not  by  the  hopes  of  its  framers  but  by 
its  actual  results.  As  yet  the  old  tribune  had  no  follow¬ 
ers  in  parliament  and  the  Rouges  outside  were  directing 
their  shafts  at  clerical  rather  than  at  political  antago¬ 
nists.  More  troublesome  were  the  defections  in  Upper 
Canada.  Late  in  1849  the  Clear  Grit  movement  began  to 
take  shape.  Malcolm  Cameron,  holder  of  a  minor  office 
in  the  ministry,  resigned,  whether  because  of  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  with  its  policy  or  of  chagrin  at  not  receiving  a  higher 
post,  and  Dr.  Rolph,  the  shifting  but  able  leader  of  pre¬ 
rebellion  days,  who  differed  from  the  government  from 
high  motives  of  state  policy,  and  incidentally  was  angry 
because  a  brother-in-law  had  been  dismissed  from  office, 
lent  his  aid  outside  the  walls  of  parliament.  The  North 
American  and  the  Examiner  began  to  bombard  the  min¬ 
istry. 

The  problem  of  securing  harmony  between  the  two 
sections  of  the  province  did  not  occasion  difficulty  in  this 
session,  for  the  reason  that  a  strong  party  was  in  power 
with  a  decided  majority  in  each  section,  and  united  in 
opinion  upon  the  chief  issues.  Yet  the  very  composition 
of  the  ministry  showed  how  incomplete  was  the  union, 
and  how  pregnant  with  possibilities  of  acute  dissension. 
It  was  really  an  alliance,  a  coalition.  Each  wing  of  the 
party  was  distinct  in  organization  and  leaders.  There 
were  virtually  two  premiers,  though  one  was  given  titular 
precedence  over  the  other,  and  there  was  both  an  Attor¬ 
ney-General  West  and  an  Attorney-General  East.  Laws 
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were  regularly  passed  applying  to  only  one  section  of  the 
province. 

In  the  following  session,  the  rifts  began  to  appear. 
True,  the  ministry  and  its  majority  remained  intact,  and 
a  fair  grist  of  minor  measures  was  put  on  the  statute- 
book.  The  post-office  was  taken  over  from  the  imperial 
authorities,  and  postal  rates  much  cheapened,  the  jury 
system  and  the  assessment  laws  of  Upper  Canada  were 
revised,  and  provision  made  for  reciprocal  free  trade 
with  the  other  British  North  American  colonies.  Yet  the 
pace  was  evidently  slackening  and  criticism  correspond¬ 
ingly  increased. 

Under  Sir  Allan  MacNab  the  Tory  remnant  kept  up  a 
ceaseless  fire  upon  the  ministry.  Sir  Allan  was  unre¬ 
strained  in  his  abuse  of  the  ministers  and  appeared  to 
have  learned  nothing  from  the  excesses  of  the  previous 
year  and  their  unfortunate  results.  The  defection  of  one 
of  the  foremost  Conservatives  of  Lower  Canada,  Colonel 
Gugy,  and  his  denunciation  of  MacNab’s  violence  and  re¬ 
hashing  of  old  issues,  marked,  however,  the  beginning  of 
the  movement  to  wipe  the  past  from  the  slate  and  to  re¬ 
organize  the  party  on  new  issues.  Sherwood,  Cayley, 
Robinson,  Gamble  and  other  leaders  of  Family  Compact 
days  still  seemed  able  neither  to  forgive  nor  to  forget,  but 
one  of  the  young  members  on  the  Conservative  side,  John 
A.  Macdonald,  gave  evidence  of  a  more  conciliatory  tem¬ 
per  and  a  truer  reading  of  the  needs  of  the  time. 

Papineau  was  still  unsupported  and  still  ineffectual  in 
his  attacks,  but  the  opposition  from  Upper  Canada  proved 
stronger.  The  Clear  Grits,  under  Malcolm  Cameron’s 
leadership,  now  included  Peter  Perry  and  Caleb  Hopkins, 
who  had  defeated  a  cabinet  minister  in  a  bye-election, 
with  J.  H.  and  W.  H.  Boulton  on  the  wings  as  indepen¬ 
dents.  They  brought  forward  several  of  their  pet 
schemes — an  elective  legislative  council,  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  administration  and  abolition  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
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eery.  Gradually  they  succeeded  in  detaching  from  the 
majority  several  of  the  more  radical  and  more  discon¬ 
tented,  while  outside  parliament  their  strength  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  growing.  Even  so,  the  ministry  obtained  44 
votes  on  the  address  as  against  14  for  all  sections  of  the 
Opposition. 

Three  questions  which  occupied  much  of  this  session 
were  particularly  notable,  not  only  for  their  bearing  on 
party  fortunes  but  as  indicating  the  growth  of  sectional 
divergences.  When  the  school  law  of  Upper  Canada, 
passed  in  Draper’s  regime,  was  revised,  the  provision 
permitting  the  establishment  of  Catholic  or  Protestant 
separate  schools  was  retained,  but  it  was  ominous  that 
this  was  done  only  by  the  votes  of  members  from  Lower 
Canada.  A  majority  of  the  votes  from  the  province  di¬ 
rectly  concerned  were  cast  against  the  clause.  Again, 
when  LaFontaine  brought  forward  for  the  second  time  a 
bill  to  increase  the  representation  from  each  section  of 
the  province  from  42  to  65,  he  failed  to  obtain  the  two- 
thirds  majority  required  by  the  Union  Act  for  change  in 
the  basis  of  representation,  because  of  the  opposition  of 
a  strong  minority  of  Upper  Canada  members,  both  Clear 
Grits  and  Conservatives,  who  demanded  that  if  any 
change  be  made  heed  should  be  given  to  the  fact  that 
Upper  Canada  had  now  surpassed  Lower  Canada  in  popu¬ 
lation. 

But  it  was  the  Clergy  Reserves  issue  which  most  clearly 
brought  out  the  growing  divergence.  This  issue  had 
troubled  the  country  sorely  ever  since  the  unfortunate 
day  in  1791  when  an  English  ministry  had  endeavoured 
to  provide  for  the  endowment  of  an  established  Church, 
which,  along  with  the  hereditary  nobility  contemplated 
by  another  clause  of  the  same  Constitutional  Act,  would 
serve  as  barriers  against  the  growth  of  democracy  and 
avert  another  American  Revolution.  Luckily  the  provi- 
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sion  for  the  establishment  of  a  hereditary  nobility  was 
still-born,  but  the  provision  for  endowment  of  a  privileged 
church  was  put  into  force.  The  Act  provided  that  an 
amount  of  land  equal  to  one-seventh  of  all  lands  granted 
by  the  Crown,  past  or  future,  should  be  set  aside  for  the 
support  of  ‘a  Protestant  Clergy,’  and  also  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  and  endowment  of  rectories,  one  or  more  in 
every  parish,  ‘according  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Church  of  England.’  This  proportion  of  the  land,  or 
rather  a  greater  portion,  one-sixth,  was  duly  set  aside  as 
the  province  was  opened  up,  and  appropriated  to  the  use 
of  the  Church  of  England.  It  was  not  long  before  strong 
opposition  was  manifested,  both  on  economic  and  on  reli¬ 
gious  grounds.  The  solid  blocks  of  Clergy  Reserves  land, 
with  other  areas  lavishly  granted,  left  in  many  cases  un¬ 
developed  in  order  to  secure  the  unearned  increment  from 
the  neighbors’  activities,  hindered  settlement  and  made 
much  heavier  the  burdens,  heavy  enough  without  such 
addition,  of  road-making,  school-building,  and  community 
co-operation.  Further,  the  exclusive  privileges  granted 
the  Anglican  Church  became  intolerable  as  the  members 
of  other  churches  obtained  a  steadily  growing  majority 
of  the  population.  The  discontent  arising  from  this  dou¬ 
ble  source  was  authoritatively  declared  to  be  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  Upper  Canada  rebellion. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  review  the  many  steps  in  the  con¬ 
troversy — the  claims  of  other  denominations  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  under  the  provision  for  ‘a  Protestant  clergy,’  the 
partial  recognition  of  the  claims  of  the  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land,  as  one  of  the  churches  established  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  erection  and  endowment  by  Sir  John  Col- 
borne  and  the  Executive  Council  in  1836  of  forty-four 
rectories  in  Upper  Canada.  In  1840  what  was  considered 
a  final  settlement  was  reached  by  the  passing  of  an  Im¬ 
perial  Act  on  lines  suggested  by  Sydenham,  providing 
that  no  further  reservations  should  be  made,  that  the  pro- 
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ceeds  of  past  sales  should  go  two-thirds  to  the  Church  of 
England  and  one-third  to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  the 
proceeds  of  future  sales  one-third  to  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  one-sixth  to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  one-half, 
virtually,  to  other  denominations.  Yet  this  settlement 
was  not  long  accepted.  The  Church  of  England,  not  con¬ 
tent  with  its  large  share  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of 
land,  demanded  in  1845  that  a  proportionate  share  of  the 
lands  themselves  should  be  granted  it,  to  lease  and  hold 
for  a  rise  in  value,  or  to  sell  as  seemed  advisable.  The 
majority  of  the  members  of  other  denominations,  particu¬ 
larly  after  the  Free  Church  Disruption  in  Scotland  had 
stimulated  opposition  to  church  establishment,  began  to 
press  strongly  for  secularization — appropriation  of  the 
Reserves  to  educational  or  municipal  purposes — as  the 
only  means  of  ending  the  perpetual  quarrel  as  to  share 
and  status  and  ending  all  pretensions  to  special  privilege. 

By  1850  the  demand  for  secularization  had  become  too 
strong  to  ignore.  Public  opinion  in  Upper  Canada  was 
steadily  growing  overwhelming  in  favor  of  this  solution. 
The  legislature,  however,  and  the  ministry,  did  not  ade¬ 
quately  reflect  this  view.  LaFontaine,  Viger  and  Tache 
were  reluctant  to  make  any  change,  both  because  of  their 
respect  for  the  vested  rights  created  by  the  earlier  legis¬ 
lation,  and  because,  as  fervent  Catholics,  they  were  not 
averse  to  a  measure  of  union  between  state  and  church, 
even  if  the  church  was  not  theirs,  and  feared  a  similar 
campaign  against  the  endowments  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  Lower  Canada,  even  though  these  had  come  almost 
wholly  from  private  gifts,  not  from  state  grants.  Bald¬ 
win,  who  was  a  strong  Churchman,  was  conservative  in 
temperament,  and  favored  religious  endowments,  but  he 
was  opposed  to  any  connection  between  state  and  church, 
and  now  that  the  question  had  been  reopened  he  was 
prepared  to  vote  for  secularization,  with  due  safeguards 
for  existing  rights.  Hincks  was  also  convinced  that  secu- 
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larization  was  the  only  remedy.  Both  Baldwin  and 
Hincks,  however,  and  all  the  moderate  men  of  the  party, 
urged  that  as  a  first  step  it  was  necessary  to  secure  the 
repeal  of  the  Imperial  Act  on  the  subject,  in  order  to 
leave  the  Canadian  legislature  free  to  deal  with  it.  The 
Clear  Grits  denounced  all  delay  and  demanded  that  an  act 
be  passed  providing  for  secularization,  leaving  it  for  the 
Imperial  authorities  to  withhold  the  royal  assent  if  they 
so  decided.  Baldwin’s  policy  prevailed,  and  an  address 
was  sent  requesting  that  steps  be  taken  to  give  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  question  to  the  Canadian  parliament. 

The  revelation  of  the  attitude  taken  by  the  French- 
Canadian  members  of  the  ministry  (one  Lower  Canada 
minister,  L.  T.  Drummond,  was  a  vigorous  advocate  of 
secularization),  and  the  suspicion,  as  yet  unfounded,  that 
the  Upper  Canada  section  members  were  held  back  by  the 
same  influence,  gave  fresh  fuel  to  the  Clear  Grit  fire.  “It 
is  a  startling  fact,”  declared  the  North  American  at  the 
close  of  the  session,  “the  truth  of  which  has  for  the  first 
time  during  this  session  of  parliament  flashed  upon  the 
vision  of  thousands  in  Upper  Canada:  we  are  bound  hand 
and  foot,  and  lie  helplessly  at  the  feet  of  the  Catholic 
priests  of  Lower  Canada  who  can  laugh  to  scorn  all  our 
convulsive  efforts  for  freedom.  .  .  When  the  civil, 
political  and  religious  degradation  in  which  we  are  placed 
is  fully  realized,  we  shall  hear  very  little  in  Upper  Canada 
of  the  cry  ‘Tory’  and  ‘Reformer.’  These  distinctions  will 
be  swept  away  and  another  and  a  very  different  organiza¬ 
tion  of  parties  will  be  formed.”  More  significant  still  was 
the  gradual  conversion  of  George  Brown  and  the  Toronto 
Globe,  powerful  forces  both,  from  stout  defenders  of  the 
ministry  to  its  most  aggressive  critics.  At  first,  Brown’s 
denunciation  was  directed  against  ecclesiastical  preten¬ 
sions,  and  was  largely  an  echo  of  the  violent  no-popery 
storm  that  had  been  raised  in  Great  Britain  by  the  at¬ 
tempt  of  the  Papacy  to  establish  there  Roman  Catholic 
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sees  with  territorial  limits.  It  was  not  long,  however, 
until  denunciation  of  Catholic  pretensions  in  England 
merged  into  denunciation  of  Catholic  domination  in  Can¬ 
ada.  As  yet,  however,  Brown  stood  half  way  between 
the  Clear  Grits  and  the  government.  Before  the  next 
session  opened,  he  stood  for  Haldimand  in  a  bye-election, 
but  was  beaten  by  an  agitator  of  an  older  vintage,  William 
Lyon  Mackenzie,  now  returned  from  exile,  somewhat  dis¬ 
illusioned  by  his  first  hand  experiences  of  republican  life 
and  ways,  but  still  a  fiery  critic  of  all  vested  rights,  or 
vested  wrongs. 

The  session  of  1851,  the  last  in  this  parliament,  began 
auspiciously.  Sir  Allan  MacNab  and  his  followers  offered 
only  perfunctory  opposition.  This  mellowing  was  due 
in  part  to  a  desire  to  live  down  the  memory  of  the  violence 
of  1849,  but  more  to  the  disintegrating  influence  of  rail¬ 
way  issues.  The  railway  era  had  begun,  the  promoter 
was  busy  in  the  land,  and  legislators  and  cabinet  minis¬ 
ters  were  learning  the  value  of  their  influence,  the  sudden 
opportunities  for  wealth  opened  by  the  scramble  for 
charters  and  subsidies.  For  the  next  few  years  the  air 
was  full  of  talk  of  charters  and  ‘chisels,’  of  contractors’ 
rivalries  and  companies’  needs.  The  connection  between 
politics  and  business,  and  especially  between  politics  and 
railways,  has  long  been  familiar  in  Canada,  but  in  later 
days  there  has  been  some  degree  of  specialization,  and 
railway  chiefs  have  not  found  it  necessary  or  possible  to 
hold  seats  in  parliament.  In  the  fifties,  however,  whether 
because  business  organization  and  business  ethics  were 
less  developed,  or  because  politics  demanded  less  of  a 
man’s  time  than  now,  the  same  men  were  often  found 
high  in  both  fields.  Sir  Allan  MacNab  was  long  president 
of  the  Great  Western,  and  Isaac  Buchanan,  another  nota¬ 
ble  politician,  father  of  the  protectionist  movement,  was 
prominent  in  the  same  road  and  in  many  other  projects. 
J.  A.  Macdonald  had  his  fingers  in  several  pies;  Hincks 
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clouded  his  career  by  questionable  relations  with  railway 
promoters,  and  John  Ross,  later  president  of  the  Council, 
was  also  president  of  the  Grand  Trunk.  Cartier  was 
counsel  for  the  English  contractors  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
and  later  solicitor  for  the  company.  MacNab’s  frank  de¬ 
claration,  “Railroads  are  my  politics,”  explains  many 
strange  turns  in  the  party  fortunes  of  this  era. 

If  Sir  Allan  was  milder  than  of  old,  the  Clear  Grits 
were  still  more  rampant.  Baldwin  enacted  one  of  their 
demands  with  which  he  sympathized,  the  abolition  of 
primogeniture,  but  refused  to  accept  a  motion  put  for¬ 
ward  by  Mackenzie,  an  Independent  of  Clear  Grit  lean¬ 
ings,  abolishing  the  Upper  Canada  Court  of  Chancery, 
which  Baldwin  himself  had  lately  reorganized,  and  con¬ 
ferring  its  equity  jurisdiction  on  the  common  law  courts, 
as  had  largely  been  done  in  the  United  States.  The  mo¬ 
tion  was  defeated,  but  only  by  votes  from  Lower  Canada ; 
a  majority  of  the  Upper  Canada  representatives,  includ¬ 
ing  most  of  the  lawyers  from  that  section,  voted  for 
it.  The  question  was  a  minor  one,  and  the  vote  was  not 
meant  as  one  of  lack  of  confidence.  Mr.  Baldwin,  how¬ 
ever,  took  it  much  to  heart,  considering  it  a  symptom  of 
the  growth  of  a  radical  and  aggressive  spirit  with  which 
he  was  out  of  sympathy,  and  decided  to  retire.  LaFontaine 
came  to  the  same  conclusion,  and  thus  at  forty-seven 
and  forty-four  respectively  the  two  most  splendid  figures 
in  the  fight  for  responsible  government  were  lost  to  the 
House. 

The  formation  of  a  new  ministry  was  entrusted  to 
Hincks  and  A.  N.  Morin.  Hincks  was-  the  ablest  parlia¬ 
mentarian  of  his  day,  a  capable  financier,  and  a  man  of 
proved  Liberal  principles,  while  Morin,  though  not  so 
strong  a  character  as  LaFontaine,  had  won  universal  re¬ 
spect  by  his  high  honour  and  unfaltering  devotion.  The 
most  notable  feature  of  the  administration  was  the  inclu- 
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sion  of  two  Clear  Grit  leaders,  Malcolm  Cameron  and  Dr. 
John  Rolph.6  This  concession,  however,  seemed  to  enrage 
rather  than  to  pacify  many  of  their  followers,  who  re¬ 
garded  them  as  deserters,  and  denounced  the  coalition  as 
immoral  and  a  foreswearing  of  all  principle.  Brown 
poured  out  his  wrath  upon  the  ministry  and  all  its  works 
with  increasing  fervor. 

In  the  elections,  held  in  the  closing  weeks  of  1851,  the 
Government  was  sustained  with  nearly  the  same  majority 
as  before.  In  Upper  Canada  the  Conservatives  lost  sev¬ 
eral  seats  and  it  was  notable  that  it  was  chiefly  the  “Com¬ 
pact  Tories”  who  were  left  at  home.  The  Clear  Grits  and 
Independents,  however,  had  now  a  third  of  the  represen¬ 
tation  from  this  section.  In  Lower  Canada,  the  Ministers 
were  still  all  powerful,  at  most  five  Rouges  winning  a 
place. 

In  the  early  months  of  1852  the  new  premier  was  in 
England,  negotiating  with  governments  and  contractors 
about  the  Main  Trunk  line,  and  endeavoring  to  hasten 
the  enabling  legislation  asked  for  on  the  Clergy  Reserves 
question.  The  session  which  opened  in  August,  and  with  a 
three  months  break  lasted  until  June,  1853, was  a  crowded 
one.  The  Grand  Trunk  was  chartered  and  its  bonds 
partly  guaranteed,  the  franchise  was  extended,  decimal 
currency  introduced,  and  the  usury  laws  repealed,  per¬ 
mitting  “free  trade”  in  money.  A  door  was  opened  to 


8The  Hincks-Morin  ministry,  sworn  in  on  October  28,  1851 
was  made  up  as  follows: 

Canada  West 


Francis  Hincks,  Premier  and 
Inspector-General. 

W.  B.  Richards,  Attorney-Gen¬ 
eral  West. 

Malcolm  Cameron,  President  of 
the  Council. 

John  Rolph,  Commissioner  of 
Crown  Lands. 

James  Morris,  Postmaster-Gen¬ 
eral. 


Canada  East 

A.  N.  Morin,  Provincial  Secre¬ 
tary. 

L.  T.  Drummond,  Att’y-General 
East. 

John  Young,  Commissioner  of 
Public  Works. 

R.  E.  Caron,  Speaker  of  the  Leg¬ 
islative  Council. 

E.  P.  Tache,  Receiver-General. 
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speculation  and  extravagance  by  the  Municipal  Loan 
Fund  Act,  providing  for  pooling  the  credit  of  the  various 
municipalities  to  enable  them  the  easier  to  procure  funds 
for  railway  building  or  other  enterprises.  These  were 
not  party  issues,  though  Brown  and  J.  A.  Macdonald 
joined  forces  with  Galt  and  Holton  (not  then  in  parlia¬ 
ment)  against  Hincks’  Grand  Trunk  proposals. 

Contentious  issues  were  not  wanting.  The  knottiest 
questions  of  the  previous  parliament  were  still  pressing 
for  solution.  Little  progress  had  been  made  with  the 
Clergy  Reserves  matter,  because  of  the  unwillingness  of 
the  Tory  government  of  Lord  Derby,  then  newly  in  power, 
to  consent  to  divert  “to  other  purposes  the  only  public 
fund  .  .  .  which  now  exists  for  the  support  of  divine 
worship  and  religious  instruction  in  the  colony.”  Hincks 
had  at  once  combatted  this  attempt  of  the  Colonial  Office 
to  intervene  in  a  purely  domestic  matter,  urging  that  “the 
people  of  Canada  were  better  judges  than  any  parties  in 
England  of  what  measures  would  best  conduce  to  the 
peace  and  welfare  of  the  province.”  Resolutions  embody¬ 
ing  this  view  were  passed  by  the  House  in  1852,  but  failed 
to  move  the  Colonial  Secretary.  A  timely  change  of  ad¬ 
ministration  brought  the  Whigs  under  Aberdeen  to  power 
and  the  desired  permission  was  given.  Thus  far  no  fault 
could  fairly  be  found  with  Hincks’  management,  though 
unfair  suspicions  were  expressed  that  he  had  not  genu¬ 
inely  urged  repeal  upon  the  British  authorities.  Now, 
however,  at  the  end  of  the  1852-3  session,  when  the  House 
was  free  to  act,  he  declined  to  pass  the  long  waited  for 
measure,  on  the  plea  that  a  new  parliament  was  about  to 
be  elected,  on  a  new  basis  of  representation,  and  that  it 
would  be  unfair  to  act  before  the  people  had  had  a  chance 
to  pronounce  more  clearly  upon  this  issue.  At  once  he 
was  violently  attacked  by  all  sections  of  the  Opposition 
and  the  heather  of  Upper  Canada  was  soon  on  fire. 
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Similar  delay  befell  in  the  case  of  another  important 
issue,  seigniorial  tenure.  The  feudal  system  introduced 
into  New  France  in  Richelieu’s  day  had  perhaps  served 
its  purpose  in  encouraging  settlement  and  providing  mili¬ 
tary  organization,  but  it  had  become  an  anomaly  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  a  barrier  against  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  and  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  habitant.  It  was 
agreed  that  change  must  come,  but  men  differed  as  to 
whether  the  system  should  be  swept  away,  without  com¬ 
pensation,  or  whether  the  prescriptive  rights  of  the 
seignior  should  be  recognized.  LaFontaine  had  hesitated 
to  lay  rash  hands  upon  an  institution  which  was  so  much 
a  part  of  the  history  and  life  of  the  province.  Morin  and 
especially  Drummond,  were  more  radical,  and  during  this 
session  an  act  was  passed  providing  for  inquiry  into  the 
legality  of  charges,  reduction  of  legal  charges  above  a 
certain  amount,  and  compensation  to  the  seignior  in  the 
,  latter  case.  Papineau,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  for  all  his 
Radicalism,  was  also  a  seignior  and  out-toried  the  most 
conservative  in  attacking  such  interference  with  estab¬ 
lished  institutions.  The  Legislative  Council  contained  a 
majority  of  men  of  like  conservative  views,  and  woke 
from  its  lethargy  long  enough  to  reject  the  measure  and 
thus  give  the  radical  wing  a  strong  argument  for  their 
elective  council  plank. 

The  representation  was  at  last  increased  from  84  to 
130,  and  a  redistribution  of  seats  did  away  with  “rotten 
boroughs”  established  by  the  Union  Act.  This  measure, 
however,  raised  the  whole  issue  of  the  relations  between 
the  two  sections  of  the  province.  The  demand  of  Upper 
Canada  for  increased  representation  to  correspond  with 
its  now  larger  population,  “Rep.  by  Pop.,”  which  had  been 
urged  at  each  session  since  1849,  received  new  empha¬ 
sis.  The  Conservatives  joined  the  Clear  Grits  in  urg¬ 
ing  it,  but  were  outvoted  by  the  Lower  Canada  members 
and  the  thick-and-thin  ministerialists  from  Upper  Canada. 
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The  success  of  Lord  Elgin  and  Hincks  in  negotiating 
the  Reciprocity  Treaty  with  the  United  States  in  1853 
was  a  feather  in  the  Government’s  cap.  But  this  advan¬ 
tage  was  more  than  offset  by  a  revival  of  sectarian  ani¬ 
mosity  over  the  Gavazzi  riots  in  Montreal  and  Quebec, 
where  the  attempt  of  an  ex-priest  to  expose  the  errors  of 
Romanism  had  brought  riot  and  bloodshed,  without  any 
vigorous  government  action,  and  by  the  charges  of  per¬ 
sonal  corruption  made  against  Hincks,  in  accepting  a 
bribe  from  the  English  contractors  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
and  in  entering  into  a  dubious  deal  in  securities  whose 
value  to  some  extent  depended  upon  provincial  legislation. 
A  plausible  explanation  was  given  as  to  the  first  charge, 
and  on  the  second  the  verdict  was  injudiciousness  rather 
than  dishonesty.  Yet  Hincks’  reputation  was  stained,  and 
his  opponents  pressed  the  charge  home.  John  A.  Macdon¬ 
ald,  denouncing  the  Ministers  as  “steeped  to  the  lips  in 
corruption,”  was  quite  as  aggressive'  as  George  Brown 
himself. 

Dissolving  the  House  suddenly  in  June,  1854,  Hincks 
appealed  to  the  country  in  the  hope  of  securing  a  more 
stable  majority  than  he  had  enjoyed  in  the  past  session. 
His  hopes  were  vain.  The  combination  of  Tory  and  Clear 
Grit  against  him  in  Upper  Canada  proved  too  strong  to 
overcome,  while  in  Lower  Canada  the  Rouges  also  made 
headway.  The  Ministerial  party  in  the  new  House  was 
still  the  strongest  single  group,  with  about  thirty  out  of 
sixty-five  members  from  Upper  Canada  and  over  forty 
from  Lower  Canada,  but  it  was  doubtful  whether  it  could 
retain  a  majority  over  all. 

In  the  western  section,  both  the  Conservatives  and  the 
Clear  Grits  came  back  much  stronger.  Sir  Allan  MacNab, 
John  A.  Macdonald,  John  Hillyard  Cameron,  William 
Cayley,  W.  B.  Robinson  and  other  Conservative  leaders 
were  returned,  and  their  party  numbered  perhaps  twenty 
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altogether.  The  Clear  Grits  were  also  reinforced ;  Brown, 
who  now  was  of  them  in  all  save  name,  preferring  to  call 
himself  a  Reformer,  Mackenzie,  Hartman,  who  in  the 
previous  election  had  won  the  doubtful  honour  of  defeat¬ 
ing  Robert  Baldwin,  were  among  the  more  notable.  The 
heat  of  opposition  to  a  common  foe  had  nearly  fused  Clear 
Grit  and  Conservative  in  the  election.  The  Globe,  which 
had  urged  its  readers  to  vote  for  John  A.  Macdonald 
rather  than  for  a  Ministerialist,  referred  to  ‘the  small 
differences  which  now  divide  Conservatives  and  Reform¬ 
ers  in  Upper  Canada,  and  the  exceeding  probability  that 
ere  long  they  will  be  found  together  in  the  same  harness 
working  against  the  common  enemy.”7  The  prophecy 
was  too  sanguine;  an  abler  tactician  than  George  Brown 
was  to  see  the  possibilities  of  quite  other  combinations 
than  this  before  the  coming  session  was  over. 

In  Lower  Canada  there  were  also  three  parties  or 
groups,  the  Ministerialist  Liberals,  the  Rouges  and  the 
Cauchonites.  The  lines  between  them  were  not  always 
clearly  drawn,  and  there  was  constant  shifting  and  re¬ 
classifying.  Morin  still  had  much  the  largest  following 
behind  him  and  his  lieutenants,  Drummond,  Chabot, 
Chauveau,  Ross,  Cartier,  were  all  returned.  A  small 
group,  or  ‘tail,’  in  the  phrase  of  the  day,  followed  Cau- 
chon,  a  brilliant  lawyer-journalist  whose  newspaper,  Le 
Journal  de  Quebec,  was  the  most  vigorous  of  French- 
Canadian  organs,  and  who  differed  from  the  main  party 
on  grounds  of  personal  ambition  as  well  as  in  being  more 
extreme  in  his  support  of  clerical  pretensions.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  scale  were  the  Rouges,  now  numbering 
nineteen,  the  largest  representation  that  the  party  as  such 
ever  attained. 

7  August  7,  1854. 
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The  Rouges  had  sobered  since  the  effervescent  days  of 
1849. 8  They  had  abandoned  their  republican  views  and 
their  annexation  policy,  and  no  longer  questioned  the 
dogmas  of  their  church  or  the  right  of  its  priests  to  take 
part  in  political  affairs.  Yet  they  were  still  the  most 
radical  group  in  Lower  Canada,  strongly  in  favor  of 
popular  education,  of  a  wider  franchise  and  an  extension 
of  the  elective  principle,  and  of  a  separation  between 
state  and  church.  Their  leader,  Antoine  Aime  Dorion,  a 
singularly  moderate  and  just-minded  man,  of  unstained 
integrity  and  sincerity,  was  one  of  the  most  attractive 
figures  in  Canadian  politics.  His  more  impetuous  bro¬ 
ther,  Eric,  known  as  ‘Tenfant  terrible,”  Papin,  D’Aoust, 
Dessaulles  and  others,  made  up  a  group  with  an  average 
of  ability  and  eloquence  not  reached  by  any  other  equal 
number  in  the  House. 

On  the  margin  of  this  group,  calling  themselves  Lib¬ 
erals,  in  general  sympathy  with  the  Rouges  but  prepared 
to  give  the  Ministry  an  independent  support,  were  a 
number  of  English-speaking  representatives,  Luther  H. 
Holton,  J.  S.  Sanborn,  John  Young,  and  A.  T.  Galt. 

8  “With  the  growing  sense  of  responsibility  there  has  come  (to 
the  Rouges)  a  moderation  of  sentiment  and  prudence  in  action  and 
expression  which  was  wanting  in  their  earlier  career.  So  far  as 
they  have  appeared  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  they  have  not  ex¬ 
pressed  a  single  sentiment  on  general  politics  to  which  a  British 
constitutional  reformer  might  not  give  assent.  In  fact,  their  par¬ 
liamentary  policy  has  been  too  prudent  to  suit  the  views  of  Upper 
Canada  Liberalism.  They' have  seemed  rather  too  much  inclined 
to  follow  in  the  ways  of  their  predecessors. 

Upper  Canada  Reformers  in  seeking  at  the  present  time  for 
allies  in  Lower  Canada,  must  take  politicians  as  they  find  them. 
They  are  not  required  to  ask  what  Messrs.  Dorion,  Papin,  D’Aoust, 
Laberge  and  others  were  in  their  younger  days,  but  what  they  are 
now.  These  gentlemen  represent  the  only  section  of  Liberals 
among  French  Canadians.  They  assert  Reform  principles,  they 
set  up  a  high  standard  of  political  morality  and  are  warm  advo¬ 
cates  of  education  and  of  liberty  of  speech.  They  are  the  hope  of 
Lower  Canada.  Are  we  to  reject  such  allies  because  of  their  having 
indulged  in  the  warm  and  enthusiastic  feelings  of  youth?” — Globe, 
Feb.  26,  1855. 
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The  great  majority  of  the  English-speaking  people  of 
Montreal  district  and  the  Eastern  Townships,  or  at  least 
their  leaders,  had  called  themselves  Conservatives  in  ear¬ 
lier  days,  when  they  adopted  any  party  label.  In  reality 
they  deserved  better  the  title  of  “British  party”  or  “offi¬ 
cial  party.”  They  included  men  of  both  conservative  and 
radical  leanings.  The  Union,  and  the  coming  of  respon¬ 
sible  government,  eased  for  a  time  the  racial  tension,  so 
far  as  Lower  Canada  was  concerned,  and  so  permitted 
these  latent  divergencies  to  appear.  At  the  same  time 
the  world-wide  swing  to  Liberalism  was  not  without  its 
effect.  The  influences  which  transformed  Peel  and  Glad¬ 
stone  from  “stern  and  unbending  Tories”  into  founders 
of  latter  day  Liberalism  were  at  work  in  Canada.  On  a 
man  like  A.  T.  Galt,  closely  akin  to  Peel  in  open-minded¬ 
ness,  in  financial  interests,  and  in  disregard  of  party 
traditions,  these  influences  operated  with  full  force.  To¬ 
gether  with  his  personal  friendship  with  Holton  and 
Dorion,  they  carried  him  for  a  time  far  toward  the  Rouge 
camp. 

Galt,  it  has  been  seen,  resigned  from  parliament  early 
in  1850  when  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  Government  from 
Montreal  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  combine  legisla¬ 
tive  duties  with  his  work  as  Commissioner  of  the  Land 
Company.  The  wide  expansion  of  his  business  interests 
in  the  next  few  years  gave  the  Land  Company  a  subordi¬ 
nate  place  in  his  activities.  Its  work  in  any  case  was 
being  reduced  to  a  routine  which  did  not  require  his  con¬ 
tinuous  supervision,  and  the  directors  were  glad  to  retain 
him  on  his  own  terms.  When,  therefore,  late  in  1852, 
the  member  for  Sherbrooke  town,  Edward  Short,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  bench,  Galt  agreed  to  stand  and  was  re¬ 
turned  at  the  bye-election  in  March,  1853,  without  oppo¬ 
sition.  J.  S.  Sanborn,  it  may  be  noted,  still  sat  for  Galt’s 
first  constituency,  Sherbrooke  County.  The  boundaries 
of  both  constituencies  were  materially  altered  in  the  re- 
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distribution  of  this  session,  but  Galt  continued  to  sit  for 
Sherbrooke  town  for  the  remaining  years  of  Union,  from 
1858  to  1867. 

In  the  adjourned  session  of  1853  Galt  gave  an  inde¬ 
pendent  support  to  the  Ministry,  because,  in  his  own 
words,  he  “desired  a  speedy  settlement  of  t  he  Seigniorial 
Tenure  and  Clergy  Reserves  questions,  and  believed  that 
ministry  more  likely  to  settle  both  questions  than  any 
other  that  could  be  formed.”"  When  the  new  parlia¬ 
ment  opened,  he  was  prepared  to  continue  this  qualified 
support,  and  voted  for  the  ministerial  candidate  for 
Speaker.  When,  however,  the  Address  from  the  Throne 
was  delivered,  making  it  clear  that  the  Ministry  was  not 
going  to  take  an  aggressive  stand  in  either  issue,  he  de¬ 
termined  to  vote  against  them. 

The  first  test  of  party  strength  came  on  the  opening 
day  of  the  session.  September  5th.  with  the  election  of  a 
Speaker.  The  ministry  put  forward  George  Etienne 
Cartier,  the  Clear  Grits,  John  Sandtield  Macdonald,  and 
the  Rouges,  Louis  V.  Sieotte.  The  various  sections  of 
the  motley  Opposition  planned  that  the  Rouge  candidate 
should  first  be  put  forward,  and  doubtless  be  beaten,  and 
that  then  the  whole  Clear  Grit.  Rouge  and  Conservative 
vote  should  be  swung  to  Macdonald.  The  alliance  worked 
to  the  extent  of  defeating  Cartier,  by  a  vote  of  62  to  59. 
But  when  Sicotte’s  name  came  up.  and  it  was  apparent 
he  was  also  to  be  beaten,  llineks,  who  hated  the  foes  of 
his  own  household  more  than  those  of  Lower  Canada,  sud¬ 
denly  called  out.  “Put  me  among  the  yeas,”  and  threw 
tin'  whole  ministerial  vote  to  Sieotte.  who  was  thus  easily 
elected. 

Next  day  the  speech  from  the  Throne  was  delivered. 
It  contained  no  definite  indication  of  aggression  on  either 
the  Clergy  Reserves  or  Seigniorial  Tenure  question.  The 
revolt  among  the  western  ministerialists  continued,  and 

"Debates  on  Address,  Session  of  1854,  October  18. 
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Hincks  gave  way.  On  September  8th  the  Hincks-Morin 
ministry  resigned. 

The  trend  of  events  at  this  critical  juncture  is  clearly 
shown  in  letters  exchanged  between  Hincks  and  Galt: 

Quebec,  13th  August,  1854. 

My  dear  Galt: 

I  must  write  you  on  the  subject  of  the  Speakership.  There 
has  been  a  sort  of  understanding  that  the  Chair  should  be  filled 
alternately  from  Lower  and  Upper  Canada,  and  it  is  now  Lower 
Canada’s  turn.  Looking,  then,  to  L.  C.  Members,  I  have  no  doubt 
whatever  that  Cartier  is  the  best  qualified,  and  would1  command 
more  influence  than  any  other.  .  .  . 

Now,  I  would  like  to  know  what  view  the  Rouges  are  inclined 
to  take.  Would  they  stand  by  the  claim  of  L.  C.  to  the  Speakership 
and  vote  for  Cartier  against  Macdonald?  Surely  they  would  not 
prefer  a  man  like  Lemieux  to  Cartier?  Of  course,  I  assume  in 
trying  to  get  such  information  that  Holton  is  really  not  unfriendly 
to  us,  although  placed  at  present  in  a  position  where  to  be  consist¬ 
ent  and  to  act  with  friends  he  may  have  to  appear  so.  In  my  last 
conversation  with  Holton  he  dwelt  much  on  the  hostile  position 
assumed  by  the  Ministerial  Party  toward  the  Rouges.  Now  I  do 
not  think  that  the  actual  position  of  matters  is  appreciated.  There 
are  now  in  L.  C.  three  well-defined  Parties,  Cauchonites,  Minis¬ 
terialists  and  Rouges.  Although  the  first  and  last  were  joined  in 
an  immoral  combination  at  the  close  of  last  Session,  it  is  evident 
that  they  can  have  no  sympathies  with  one  another.  We  are  gradu¬ 
ally  getting  more  separated  from  the  Cauchons  and  the  tendency 
is  to  carry  us  in  the  direction  of  a  more  Liberal  party  in  L.  C. 
This  I  know  is  every  day  becoming  more  apparent  and  if  matters 
are  left  alone  in  good  time  such  views  would  be  developed.  On  the 
other  hand1  a  crisis  would  have  a  most  baneful  tendency.  Look  how 
I  am  abused  in  the  True  Witness,10  and  in  a  day  or  two  you  can 
see  a  correspondence  between  me  and  the  R.  C.  Bishop  of  Kingston 
who  has  made  a  bitter  complaint  against  me  to  the  Governor- 
General.  I  have  given  His  Lordship  a  gentlemanly  trimming  to 
the  delight  of  all  my  R.  C.  Colleagues,  who  are  in  no  very  good 
humour  with  the  Clergy.  .  .  . 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Sgd.)  Fa.  Hincks. 


10Roman  Catholic  organ  in  Montreal. 
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A  week  later  Hincks  writes  again,  as  follows : 

Quebec,  21st  August,  1854. 

My  dear  Galt: 

Many  thanks  for  your  frank  communication,  and  I  hope  you 
will  allow  me  to  write  with  equal  frankness.  It  seems  to  be  very 
evident  from  your  letter  that  the  Rouge  Party  are  determined  to 
bring  on  a  political  crisis  at  this  moment,  if  within  their  power.  I 
am  firmly  of  opinion  that  whether  successful  or  not  they  will 
injure  themselves  and  the  country  thereby.  What  the  consequences 
of  such  a  crisis  may  be  it  is  wholly  out  of  my  power  or  theirs  to 
forecast,  but  it  cannot  be  of  service  to  the  Liberal  Party.  If  they 
wish  to  act  with  the  Liberal  Party  in  Upper  Canada,  it  seems  to 
me  a  strange  proceeding  to  act  at  the  very  outset  in  direct  opposi¬ 
tion  to  them  and  in  concert  wdth  their  enemies,  viz.  the  Tories, 
Cauchons  and  Browns.  With  the  latter  alone  can  the  Rouges 
have  any  sympathy  and  they  are  not  only  insignificant  in  numbers 
but  impracticable. 

You  and  Holton  both  seem  to  put  the  issue  on  democratic  prin¬ 
ciples,  but  the  truth  is  that  the  hostility  of  Mr.  Holton’s  friends  is 
to  me  personally.  Holton  admits  this  in  his  letter,  though  he  also 
dwells  on  political  questions.  He,  like  you,  talks  of  breaking  up 
the  present  unnatural  or  immoral  combination  of  U.  C.  Liberalism 
and  L.  C.  Conservatism.  Now,  even  if  I  were  prepared  to  admit 
his  premises  I  should  say, — and1  every  Statesman  would  agree  with 
me, — Carry  the  measures  on  which  you  can  get  the  Conservatives 
to  agree  before  you  bring  about  a  crisis  and  drive  them  from  you 
into  the  arms  of  the  U.  C.  Conservatives-.  The  fact  is  that  you  and 
Holton  are  now  urging  the  absurd  policy  which  Brown  has  long 
been  at,  of  separating  ourselves  from  the  L.  C.  majority  and 
forcing  them  into  the  Conservative  Camp.  I  have  qlways  said  that 
whether  such  a  result  came  about  eventually  or  not,  so  long  as 
there  were  great  issues  on  which  the  L.  C.  majority  were  agreed 
with  us  it  would  be  actual  madness  to  bring  about  the  crisis  which 
is  demanded.  It  would  force  a  combination  of  Tories,  Cauchon- 
ites  and  the  present  Ministerial  Party,  added  to  such  men  from 
U.  C.  as  would  be  unwilling  to  go  with  a  more  extreme  Party 
than  the  present.  What  the  number  of  these  latter  would  be  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say,  but  at  all  events  there  would  be  a  most 
formidable  combination,  embracing  in  all  probability  a  majority 
from  L.  C.  and  a  very  strong  minority,  if  not  a  majority  from 
U.  C.  All  our  measures  would  be  risked,  and  what  is  of  even 
more  importance,  the  Provincial  credit  would  be  damaged.  Not, 
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believe  me,  that  I  am  vain  enough  to  think  that  my  being  in  office 
would  have  any  influence  one  way  or  other,  but  I  am  certain  that 
with  any  new  possible  government  men  would  come  in  wholly 
inexperienced  and  much  prejudiced  and  would  do  great  mischief. 
For  my  part,  I  wash  my  hands  of  the  responsibility  of  conse¬ 
quences.  You  and  Holton  both  have  more  interest  than  I  have 
in  preventing  a  political  crisis  at  this  moment. 

Now  a  few  words  as  to  Parties.  I  deny  that  our  L.  C.  adminis¬ 
tration  is  Conservative.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say  so  without 
admitting  that  I  am  so.  We  have  gone  on  so  far  satisfactorily  to¬ 
gether  with  as  much  agreement  as  is  possible  with  any  set  of  men. 
Mr.  Cartier  has  supported  us  zealously.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
sacrifice  him  to  his  and  my  political  enemies  for  doing  so.  I  would 
rather  fall  myself  feeling  that  I  have  done  so  with  honour.  As  to 
the  Montreal  election,  I  cannot  blame  Cartier  for  voting  against 
men  who  all  came  out  as  strong  opponents  of  our  Government  and 
personally  and  specially  against  myself. 

You  state  in  your  letter  that  Ross  (as  I  am  aware)  wrote  you 
about  a  junction  with  the  Rouges.  I  certainly  was  not  aware  that 
he  had  done  so  and  I  am  convinced  that  it  must  have  been  quite  a 
speculative  idea  as  to  what  might  be  done  in  the  future.  It  would 
be  downright  treachery  towards  our  colleagues  from  L.  C.  to  enter 
into  any  correspondence  having  such  an  object.  A  defeat  on  the 
Speakership  certainly  would  be  no  justification  for  a  re-construc¬ 
tion  of  the  Ministry,  nor  do  I  think  it  would  be  right  for  us  to 
evade  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  by  such  means.  For  our  poli¬ 
tical  schemes  up  to  this  time  we  are  equally  responsible;  for  the 
alleged  act  of  corruption,  no  L.  C.  is  responsible.  How  could  I 
make  any  overtures  to  men  like  Mr.  Dorion,  who  have  proclaimed 
me  corrupt?  It  would  disgrace  me  and  be  met  of  course  with  scorn 
and  contempt.  A  movement  to  the  Rouges  at  present  therefore  is 
wholly  impracticable. 

Now  as  to  the  Ministerial  Programme,  from  the  discussion  of 
which  I  will  not  shrink.  You  have  suggested  certain  measures  and 
as  not  one  of  them  can  be  considered  as  of  any  real  practical  im¬ 
portance  at  this  moment,  I  am  justified  in  assuming  that  the  whole 
object  you  have  is  to  give  the  Rouges  an  excuse  for  not  supporting 
us.  You  are  too  practical  a  man  not  to  see  the  danger  in  raising 
new  issues  on  the  eve  of  a  Session.  The  object  being  to  bring  about 
a  crisis,  of  course  it  could  be  understood,  but  with  any  other  object 
it  would  be  sheer  madness.  I  haven’t  any  strong  feeling  regarding 
the  ballot  except  that  as  far  as  regards  Canada  it  is  of  no  conse¬ 
quence  in  the  world.  I  have  defended  my  vote  against  it  on  one 
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plain  ground,  which  is  that  there  is  no  use  in  raising  an  issue  on 
which  there  are  certainly  wide  differences  of  opinion  among  the 
ministerialists,  while  great  questions  of  truly  vital  importance  on 
which  we  are  agreed  were  pending.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
your  other  measures. 

The  fact  is  you  L.  C.  Liberals  are  determined  (I  do  not  mean 
you  personally)  to  take  a  course  in  direct  opposition  to  your 
friends  from  U.  C.  and  to  join  the  common  enemy  to  oust  a  Liberal 
Ministry,  leaving  consequences  to  the  chapter  of  accidents.  I 
shall  ever  contend  that  the  course  is  unstatesmanlike  and  politically 
unsound.  It  has  no  precedent  in  England,  and  can  only  result  in 
injury  to  the  public  interest. 

Having  said  this  much  I  leave  the  responsibility  for  events  to 
others. 

Always  yours, 

(Sgd.)  Fr.  Hincks. 

Galt’s  position  at  this  time  is  sufficiently  shown  in  a 
letter  to  Hincks  written  on  the  day  that  the  Speech  from 
the  Throne  was  given: 

Russell’s  Hotel, 

6th  September,  1854. 

My  dear  Hincks: 

In  my  last  note  I  stated  that  in  view  of  the  important  consid¬ 
erations  involved  in  any  political  crisis  at  this  moment  I  should 
not  accept  the  conclusions  of  those  holding  like  opinions  with  my¬ 
self  in  regard  to  their  probable  action  on  the  Address,  provided 
the  position  assumed  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  were  such  as 


I  could  conscientiously  support.  I  stated  that  such  being  the  case 
I  had  every  confidence  the  Ministry  would  carry  them  out  and 
would  not  separate  myself  from  the  majority  of  the  Liberal  party 
on  account  of  other  measures  which  I  myself  desire. 

It  is  due  to  you  that  I  should  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of 


expressing  to  you  my  opinion  that  the  Speech  delivered  to-day  does 
not  meet  several  important  subjects  in  the  manner  expected  by  the 
country,  and  especially  that  in  reference  to  the  Clergy  Reserves  an 
ambiguity  of  phrase  is  employed,  which,  if  repeated  in  the  Address, 
will  neither  pledge  the  Ministry,  nor  the  House  to  secularization. 
The  Conservatives  can  have  no  greater  objection  to  accepting  the 
terms  employed  in  the  Speech  than  they  evinced  in  voting  for  Mr. 
Sicotte’s  Amendment  last  session.  I  cannot  acquiesce  in  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  these  terms  in  the  Address,  when  both  the  majority  of  the 
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people  and  of  the  House  fully  expect  an  explicit,  unmistakable 
statement  of  the  legislation  intended  on  this  point. 

In  the  reference  to  the  Seigniorial  question  the  terms  employed 
in  the  conclusion  of  the  paragraph  are,  I  think,  entirely  uncalled 
for,  and  improperly  addressed  to  those  who  are  entrusted  with 
legislation  on  all  subjects  involving  property  in  this  country.  I 
must  frankly  state  that  the  caution  given  to  the  House  by  His 
Excellency,  if  replied  to  by  a  repetition  of  the  same  expressions, 
would  appear  to  me  to  convey  an  admission  of  a  doubt  by  the 
House  as  to  the  justice  and  moderation  of  its  intentions.  I  cannot 
even  by  imputation  admit  that  our  legislation  has  involved,  or  is 
likely  to  involve,  such  interference  with  private  rights  as  would 
not  be  sanctioned  by  any  judicial  tribunal  in  the  world. 

It  is  very  possible  that  the  declaration  of  the  Ministry  in  the 
House  as  to  the  Clergy  Reserves  may  satisfy  most  of  their  sup¬ 
porters  and  induce  them  to  negative  an  amendment.  It  is  not 
possible  for  me,  however,  to  take  this  course  and  to  oppose  that 
which  I  conscientiously  believe  to  be  the  imperative  duty  of  those 
who  desire  to  secularize  the  reserves,  and  to  pursue  steadily  the 
objects  of  perfect  civil  and  religious  equality. 

It  is  with  much  regret  that  after  giving  my  best  consideration 
to  the  matter  I  find  it  necessary  to  state  frankly  my  dissatisfaction 
with  the  Address  to  be  founded  on  the  Speech,  and  that  I  cannot 
support  it  as  I  had  hoped  to  have  done.  Had  the  language  of  the 
address  been  such  as  to  cause  the  Opposition  to  raise  the  simple 
issue  of  confidence  in  the  men  to  carry  out  the  measures,  I  could 
have  given  you  my  support  without  compromising  political  prin¬ 
ciples.  My  desire  to  do  this  induced  me  not  to  shrink  from  a 
difference  with  my  own  party  on  this  issue,  although  a  subject  of 
reproach.  But  to  re-echo  the  speech  by  my  vote  would  be  an 
evasion  of  opinion  that  I  have  deliberately  professed  and  cannot 
on  any  personal  consideration  abandon. 

Whatever  course  I  may  take,  of  one  thing  I  beg  most  strongly 
to  assure  you,  that  esteeming  your  private  character  and  having 
the  strongest  personal  regard  for  yourself,  it  will  be  equally  my 
duty  and  my  pleasure  to  do  justice  to  your  integrity  and  honour, 
and  I  trust  that  although  the  differences  on  matters  of  politics 
may  cause  a  momentary  irritation  they  will  never  interfere  with 
our  personal  relations. 

Believe  me,  always, 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  A.  T.  Galt. 
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Hincks  replied  as  follows : 

Quebec,  7th  September,  1854. 

My  dear  Galt: 

I  shall  answer  your  letter  of  to-day  with  perfect  frankness  as 
I  trust  I  shall  always  do.  I  inferred  from  one  of  your  recent  let¬ 
ters  that  it  was  quite  possible  you  would  join  the  party  trying  to 
bring  about  a  crisis.  Whether  your  friend  Holton’s  sanguine 
expectations  will  be  realized  remains  to  be  seen. 

I  need  not  go  into  any  details.  I  want  no  vote  from  any  man 
who  does  not  believe  my  word  as  a  minister,  that  I  am  prepared 
to  secularize  the  Reserves,  and  I  will  not,  to  pander  to  the  views 
of  any  man,  recommend  the  Governor-General  to  take  any  course 
contrary  to  all  precedents  in  England  or  Canada.  As  to  the 
Seigniorial  question,  I  differ  from  you  entirely  in  thinking  such  a 
recommendation  uncalled  for  as  that  to  which  you  refer.  When 
dealing  with  a  question  of  property  it  is  perfectly  right,  and  no 
man  should  more  cordially  support  this  part  of  the  speech,  so 
calculated  to  serve  our  credit  in  England  which  people  are  always 
saying  will  be  impaired  by  this  Bill,  than  a  man  so  interested  as 
you  are  in  the  maintenance  of  that  credit. 

To  say  that  I  do  not  feel  disappointed  at  your  action  would  be 
untrue.  It  is  I  hope  the  climax.  Thank  God,  in  a  few  days  it  will 
be  over,  one  way  or  the  other.  Of  course  I  reciprocate  cordially 
your  last  sentence. 

(Signed)  Fr.  Hincks. 

The  result  which  Hincks  had  prophesied  now  came 
about.  The  extreme  Liberals  were  disappointed  in  their 
hope  of  a  junction  between  the  radical  forces  from  both 
sections  and  an  accession  of  sufficient  men  of  middle 
views  to  afford  a  majority.  It  was  about  the  other  pole 
of  political  thought  that  the  scattered  units  grouped.  A 
working  agreement  was  effected  between  the  Conserva¬ 
tives  and  the  Moderate  Reformers  of  Upper  Canada, 
which  later  strengthened  into  a  merging  of  these  two 
groups  into  the  great  Liberal-Conservative  party.  At  the 
same  time  a  close  alliance  was  formed  between  this  com¬ 
bination  and  the  Ministerial  party  of  Lower  Canada,  who 
had  long  been  recognized  as  at  least  as  much  “conserva- 
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tive”  as  “liberal.”  Attempts  had  been  made  under  the 
Draper  and  Sherwood  administrations  to  form  a  Con¬ 
servative-French  Canadian  alliance,  but  had  failed.  They 
could  not  well  succeed  until  the  principle  of  self-govern¬ 
ment  had  been  firmly  established,  until  the  fundamental 
reforms  upon  which  the  “Liberals”  of  both  sections  were 
agreed  were  realized,  or  at  least  well  on  the  way  to  reali¬ 
zation,  and  until  the  alliance,  the  personal  ties,  which 
bound  Baldwin  and  Lafontaine  had  ceased  to  have  effect. 
Now  the  hour  had  come — and  with  it  the  man,  John  A. 
Macdonald. 

Under  the  guiding  hand  of  the  young  Kingston  lawyer 
whose  ten  years’  experience  in  the  Assembly  had  taught 
him  much  of  tactics  and  more  of  men,  the  MacNab-Morin 
administration  took  office  on  Hincks’  fall.  Its  titular 
head  was  the  old  Tory  warrior,  Sir  Allan  MacNab.  A 
third  Conservative,  William  Cayley,  was  taken  into  the 
Upper  Canada  section  of  the  cabinet,  while  Robert  Spence 
and  John  Ross  represented  the  Hincks  wing  of  the  coali¬ 
tion.  The  Lower  Canada  section  remained  for  a  time  the 
same  as  in  the  Hincks-Morin  ministry.11 

The  new  ministry  undertook  to  carry  out  the  full  Lib¬ 
eral  programme,  to  secularize  the  Reserves,  to  commute 
Seigniorial  tenure,  and  to  make  the  Legislative  Council 
elective.  The  Tory  position  on  the  most  controverted  is¬ 
sues  of  the  day  was  thus  definitely  abandoned,  and  a  Con¬ 
servatism  more  consistent  with  the  changed  conditions 


nThe  new  administration  was  made  up  as  follows: 


Canada  West 

Sir  Allan  MacNab,  President  of 
the  Council. 

John  A.  Macdonald,  Att’y-Gen- 
eral  West. 

William  Cayley,  Inspector- Gen¬ 
eral. 

Robert  Spence,  Postmaster-Gen¬ 
eral. 

John  Ross,  Speaker  of  the  Leg¬ 
islative  Council. 


Canada)*  East 

A.  N.  Morin,  Commissioner  of 
Crown  Lands. 

L.  T.  Drummond,  Att’y-General 
East. 

P.  J.  Chauveau,  Provincial  Sec¬ 
retary. 

E.  P.  Tache,  Receiver-General. 

J.  Chabot,  Commissioner  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Works. 
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took  its  place.  It  might  be  said,  indeed,  that  Liberalism 
provided  the  platform  and  the  votes,  and  Conservatism 
the  leaders.  Gradually  the  Liberal-Conservative  party 
became  more  united.  The  Hincksites,  or  Baldwin  Re¬ 
formers  as  they  preferred  to  call  themselves,  maintained 
a  separate  existence  for  a  time,  but  eventually  disappeared 
as  a  party,  joining  either  the  Liberal-Conservative  or  the 
Clear  Grit  party,  as  temperament  or  issue  urged. 

The  reconstruction  of  1854  had  given  the  country  part¬ 
ies  more  logically  divided  and  more  firmly  based.  A  long 
step  had  been  taken  toward  party  stability.  But  for 
years  to  come  this  advance  was  nullified  by  the  effects  of 
the  ever  growing  sectional  conflict.  The  Opposition  in 
Upper  Canada  and  the  coalition  in  Lower  Canada  grew 
in  strength  until  the  two  sections  stood  arrayed  against 
each  other  in  almost  unanimous  strength — deadlocked. 
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Sectional  Conflict  and  the  Way  Out:  1854-1856 

The  Rise  of  Macdonald  and  Cartier — The  Achievements  of  the 
Coalition — The  Growth  of  Sectional  Conflict — Personalities 
and  Corruption — The  Remedies:  Repeal  of  the  Union.  Ameri¬ 
can  Models.  Rep.  by  Pop.  The  Double  Majority.  Federal 
Union  of  the  Canadas.  The  Federation  of  British  North 
America — The  Services  of  Galt. 

THE  reconstruction  of  the  provincial  cabinet  in  1854 
was  only  the  first  of  a  series.  In  the  four  years  that 
followed,  six  different  administrations  held  power,  or  at 
least  office.  All  but  one  of  these,  however,  were  Liberal- 
Conservative  or  Conservative  governments.  The  changes 
were  due  not  so  much  to  wide  fluctuations  in  party 
strength  or  party  policy  as  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  personal 
fortunes,  and  to  the  continuance  of  the  process  of  re¬ 
adjustment  by  which  men  both  in  parliament  and  in  the 
country  were  finding  new  associations  more  adapted  to 
interest  or  temperament. 

The  MacNab-Morin  administration,  formed  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1854,  gave  way  four  months  later  to  the  MacNab- 
Tache  government.  In  May,  1856,  the  Tache-Macdonald 
administration  succeeded,  only  to  yield  place  after  a  year 
and  a  half,  in  November,  1857,  to  the  Macdonald-Cartier 
cabinet.  It  is  not  necessary  to  recount  the  details  of 
these  cabinet  shifts.  The  essential  features  were  plain — 
the  steady  emergence  of  John  A.  Macdonald  in  Upper 
Canada  and  of  George  Etienne  Cartier  in  Lower  Canada 
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as  the  dominant  figures  in  the  province,  and  the  close  alli¬ 
ance  which  bound  their  fortunes  together. 

In  Upper  Canada  Macdonald  soon  won  unquestioned 
supremacy  in  his  own  party.  Francis  Hincks,  the  only 
man  who  might  have  challenged  him,  not  only  in  general 
ability  but  in  the  art  of  managing  men,  soon  passed  off 
the  scene.  The  charges  of  personal  corruption  brought 
against  Hincks  had  not  been  fully  sustained,  but  enough 
was  suspected  to  make  it  difficult  even  in  that  day  of 
slackening  political  standards  for  him  to  hold  the  post  of 
highest  honour.  Negotiations  were  opened  looking  to  his 
taking  the  presidency  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  but  before 
they  were  concluded  the  friendship  of  Lord  Elgin  brought 
him  an  opening  more  congenial  because  more  remote  from 
the  scene  of  his  recent  trials — the  governorship  of  Bar¬ 
bados  and  the  Windward  Islands.  He  remained  in  the 
imperial  service  until  1871,  when  Macdonald  was  to 
resurrect  him  to  fill  the  gap  left  by  Galt’s  resignation  of 
the  Finance  Ministry.  Sir  Allan  MacNab,  Macdonald’s 
nominal  superior,  lingered  superfluous  a  year  longer  on 
the  scene.  Then  Macdonald  and  his  Hincksite  colleagues 
combined  to  oust  him,  and  after  a  pathetic  protest  the 
doughty  knight  bowed  to  his  fate.  Macdonald  was  now 
supreme.  It  was  only  two  years  later,  in  August,  1858, 
that  the  Globe,  with  the  wish  father  to  the  thought,  de¬ 
clared  that  “John  A.  Macdonald  is  about  to  retire  to 
private  life,  a  thoroughly  used-up  character.”  In  spite 
of  this  cheerful  obituary  notice,  he  was  to  remain  to 
dominate  the  scene  for  a  full  generation  later. 

In  Canada  East,  Cartier  soon  established  even  more 
unquestioned  power.  Morin  retired  to  the  bench  a  few 
months  after  joining  forces  with  MacNab,  and  Tache, 
who  succeeded  him,  was  only  the  nominal  leader.  Cartier, 
who  entered  the  administration  with  Tache,  soon  crushed 
all  effective  opposition  by  his  fighting  courage  and  tire¬ 
less  industry, and  brought  to  his  friend  and  ally  Macdonald 
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an  overwhelmingly  and  sorely  needed  majority  from  the 
eastern  section  of  the  province. 

The  coalition  was  strong  not  merely  in  its  leaders  but 
in  its  programme.  It  had  inherited  the  policies  of  the 
old  Liberal  party.  By  its  sudden  acceptance  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  will  on  all  the  main  contentious  issues  of  the  day,  it 
robbed  the  Opposition  for  the  time  of  a  constructive 
definite  policy,  and  established  its  own  place  as  a  party 
of  sober  achievement. 

In  the  first  session  under  the  new  administration,  in 
1854-55,  both  the  Clergy  Reserves  and  the  Seigniorial 
Tenure  questions  were  at  last  laid  to  rest.  The  advocates 
of  secularization  had  their  way.  In  each  section  of  the 
province  the  funds  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  reserves 
were  henceforth  to  be  set  aside  for  the  use  of  the  muni¬ 
cipalities,  in  proportion  to  population.  The  vested  rights 
of  the  existing  beneficiaries  were  recognized  by  the  grant 
of  life  pensions.  So  far  there  was  practical  unanimity. 
The  Opposition,  however,  fought  vigorously  against  a 
clause  permitting  the  commutation  of  the  pensions  and 
the  establishment  in  this  way  of  an  endowment  fund  for 
the  several  churches,  but  the  majority  in  parliament  and 
out  alike  regarded  the  concession  as  of  little  weight,  and 
the  bill  became  law  virtually  as  introduced  by  Macdon¬ 
ald.  The  privileges  of  the  seigniors  soon  followed  the 
privileges  of  the  church.  All  feudal  rights  and  duties,  alike 
of  the  seignior  and  of  the  habitant,  were  abolished.  Gen¬ 
erous  compensation  was  awarded  out  of  provincial  funds, 
supplemented  by  a  further  vote  five  years  later,  when  the 
Commission  appointed  to  administer  the  Act  found  the 
first  provision  inadequate.  Here,  again,  there  was  agree¬ 
ment  upon  the  essential  provisions,  but  the  Canada  West 
section  of  the  Opposition  attacked  the  financial  arrange¬ 
ments  as  imposing  a  grossly  unfair  burden  upon  the 
western  part  of  the  province. 
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Quite  aside  from  the  settlement  of  these  two  disturbing 
issues,  the  session  of  1854-55  yielded  a  legislative  harvest 
which  made  it  rank  with  the  1849-50  achievements  of  the 
Lafontaine-Baldwin  ministry.  The  ratification  of  the 
Reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United  States  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  militia  system,  notable  instances  of  the  new 
powers  and  responsibilities  self-government  was  bringing, 
will  be  discussed  in  later  chapters.  Courts,  schools,  muni¬ 
cipalities,  all  were  legislated  upon,  the  franchise  was  ex¬ 
tended,  and  the  Grand  Trunk  was  aided  by  another  “loan” 
of  £900,000. 

The  pace  rapidly  slackened.  The  session  of  1856 
yielded  one  measure  of  first  importance,  the  reform  of 
the  Legislative  Council  upon  elective  lines.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  session  Cartier  had  the  honour  of  providing  for 
the  codification  of  the  laws  of  Canada  East,  which  had 
become  a  medley  of  conflicting  traditions  and  piecemeal 
statutes,  and  for  decentralizing  the  judicial  system  of  the 
same  district  so  as  to  bring  the  courts  within  easier  reach 
of  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  financial  woes  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  required  constant  care.  In  1856  the  government 
agreed  to  pay  the  interest  on  its  whole  bonded  debt  for 
five  years,  taking  common  stock  in  exchange,  and  to  post¬ 
pone  the  first  mortgage  held  by  the  province  to  the  other 
indebtedness  of  the  company  in  order  to  permit  it  to  raise 
fresh  capital.  In  the  following  year  the  repayment  of 
the  provincial  loan  was  made  still  more  improbable  by 
agreeing  that  it  was  not  to  be  demanded  until  the  bond¬ 
holders  were  receiving  six  per  cent.  At  the  same  time  the 
embarrassing  power  of  the  government  to  appoint  six 
directors,  designed  to  give  control,  but  really  giving  only 
ground  for  perpetual  claims  for  assistance,  was  aban¬ 
doned.  Aside  from  these  measures  little  constructive 
achievement  resulted  from  the  sessions  of  1856,  1857  and 
1858. 
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As  constructive  achievement  lessened,  sectional  contro¬ 
versy  increased.  When  the  MacNab-Morin  administration 
was  formed,  it  had  a  majority  in  both  sections  of  the 
province,  but  it  grew  steadily  weaker  in  the  West  and 
stronger  in  the  East  until  party  lines  almost  coincided 
with  sectional  lines.  George  Brown,  now  the  leader  of 
the  remnant  of  Clear  Grits  and  radical  Reformers  who 
made  up  the  Opposition  in  Upper  Canada,  fought  un¬ 
ceasingly  against  what  he  denounced  as  the  unbearable 
domination  of  Lower  Canada,  and  fought  with  such  effect 
that  his  followers  soon  outnumbered  Conservatives  and 
Moderate  Reformers  combined. 

The  sectional  conflict  which  now  more  and  more  over¬ 
shadowed  all  other  political  issues,  has  often  been  consid¬ 
ered  as  the  outcome  simply  and  solely  of  George  Brown’s 
restless  ambition,  uncompromising  prejudice  and  dema¬ 
gogic  appeals.  Undoubtedly  Brown  gave  the  conflict 
much  of  its  force  and  bitterness,  but  to  fasten  on  him  or 
any  other  man  the  blame  for  the  unfortunate  antagonism 
is  to  take  a  very  superficial  view  of  the  situation.  The 
root  of  the  difficulty  was  the  attempt  to  give  to  a  single 
legislature  the  control  alike  of  the  general  and  of  the  local 
needs  of  communities  so  different  as  the  two  Canadas. 
The  next  factor  was  the  compactness  and  unity  of  the 
French-Canadians,  in  contrast  with  the  diversity  of 
views  and  aims  of  their  western  neighbors.  The  irrita¬ 
tion  against  the  power  which  this  cohesion  gave  Lower 
Canada  was  still  further  increased  by  the  fact  that  Upper 
Canada  was  restricted  by  the  Union  Act  to  the  same 
number  of  representatives  as  Lower  Canada,  even  though 
rapidly  outdistancing  its  competitor  in  population  and 
still  more  in  wealth.  Here  was  material  and  to  spare  for 
a  conflagration,  although  Brown  cannot  be  acquitted  of 
fanning  the  flames. 

The  main  and  general  count  in  the  case  of  Upper  Can¬ 
ada  against  its  neighbor  was  the  failure  to  adjust  repre- 
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sentation  to  population.  When  asked  whether  any  actual 
harm  to  its  interests  resulted  from  this  unfair  advantage 
and  from  the  superior  cohesion  of  Lower  Canada,  the 
champions  of  Upper  Canada  had  many  charges  to  make. 
First  and  foremost  was  the  fact  that  at  best  it  received 
only  half  the  appropriations,  while  as  was  admitted  even 
by  Cartier  and  Macdonald,  it  contributed  twice  as  much 
as  Lower  Canada  to  the  provincial  revenue.  Specific  in¬ 
stances  of  the  undue  favors  secured  by  Lower  Canada 
ranged  from  the  few  thousand  spent  on  the  walks  of 
Durham  Terrace  in  Quebec  to  the  half  million  wasted  on 
the  Baby  steam  tug  service  on  the  Lower  St.  Lawrence, 
or  the  erection  of  lunatic  asylums  in  Lower  Canada  out  of 
provincial  funds,  while  Upper  Canada  was  compelled  to 
resort  to  local  tax  for  the  same  purpose.  The  Seigniorial 
Tenure  measure  illustrated  the  evils  of  the  dual  system. 
To  compensate  the  seigniors  for  the  abolition  of  their 
vested  rights  nearly  four  million  dollars  were  appropri¬ 
ated.  One  million  came  from  certain  Lower  Canada  funds 
(though  Brown  declared  that  even  this  was  a  sham  since 
these  funds  merely  balanced  other  existing  taxes  in 
Upper  Canada).  For  the  balance  the  general  funds  of 
the  province  were  drawn  upon.  Brown  and  the  Clear 
Grits  objected  vehemently  to  helping  the  habitants  of  the 
east  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  farmers  of  the  west,  and 
objected  still  more  when  the  government  promised  that 
at  some  future  date  an  equivalent  expenditure  would  be 
made  for  the  benefit  of  Upper  Canada — “bribing  Upper 
Canada  with  its  own  money.” 

The  religious  results  of  the  “dominance”  of  Lower 
Canada  were  denounced  still  more  strongly  than  the  finan¬ 
cial  disadvantages.  The  acceptance  of  Separate  schools 
in  Upper  Canada  had  been  forced  upon  Hincks  in  1850 
by  the  pressure  of  Lower  Canada,  and  thereafter  scarcely 
a  session  passed  in  which  amendments  further  entrench¬ 
ing  the  position  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the 
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schools  were  not  brought  forward  and  supported  by  the 
same  majority.  Corresponding  attempts  to  make  the 
system  of  education  in  Lower  Canada  less  clerical,  by 
means  of  Upper  Canada  votes,  failed.  When  in  May, 
1856,  for  example,  Papin  moved  that  one  uniform  non¬ 
sectarian  system  of  common  schools  be  established  for  the 
whole  province,  he  was  supported  by  the  whole  Rouge  and 
Radical  vote  of  Lower  Canada,  including  Galt  and  Holton, 
as  well  as  by  the  Clear  Grits,  but  all  told  this  resolution 
rallied  only  nineteen  against  sixty-eight  votes.  Another 
“religious”  issue  of  less  importance,  but  for  the  time  the 
source  of  tremendous  excitement,  was  the  miscarriage  of 
justice  in  the  Corrigan  murder  trial  early  the  same  year. 
An  Irish  Protestant,  Corrigan,  had  been  foully  murdered 
at  a  little  fair  in  Canada  East;  the  ruffians  concerned 
were  Irish  Catholics,  the  judge  and  jury  were  French 
Catholics;  the  charge  of  the  judge  was  open  to  serious 
question,  and  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  “not  guilty,”  a  tra¬ 
vesty  of  justice.  The  Globe  outdid  itself  in  adjectives, 
and  an  Independent  Conservative,  John  Hilliard  Cameron, 
whom  MacNab  had  wished  to  succeed  himself  as  premier, 
brought  the  matter  up  in  the  House  in  March,  1856, 
moving  an  address  to  the  Governor-General  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  judge’s  charge.  A  majority  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  supporters  from  Upper  Canada  joined  Brown’s 
followers,  and  the  motion  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  sixty- 
eight  to  sixty-six.  The  Government  sought  to  have  the 
motion  rescinded,  but  in  vain;  it  had  to  be  content  with 
advising  the  Governor-General  to  decline  to  accede  to  the 
request,  as  infringing  on  the  independence  of  the  judi¬ 
ciary.  The  vote  was  at  once  a  serious  blow  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  prestige  and  an  indication  of  the  glaring  possi¬ 
bilities  of  conflict. 

Another  source  of  sectional  strife,  but  of  a  temporary 
character,  was  the  dispute  as  to  the  location  of  the  pro¬ 
vincial  capital.  The  recklessness  of  Montreal  mobs  in 
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1849  cost  that  city  the  honour  it  had  briefly  enjoyed,  an 
honour  which  but  for  that  unfortunate  outbreak  it  would 
have  long  retained.  From  that  time  the  equal  claims  of 
Toronto  and  Quebec  were  satisfied  by  the  expedient  of 
holding  sessions  in  each  place  for  four  years  in  turn.  The 
practice  had  its  good  side,  in  that  it  brought  French- 
Canadian  members  into  close  contact  with  an  English- 
speaking  community  and  English-speaking  members  into 
touch  with  their  Lower  Canada  neighbors.  But  the 
expense  and  trouble  of  moving  the  government  offices 
every  four  years  soon  convinced  everyone  that  a  perma¬ 
nent  capital  would  have  to  be  chosen.  Then  the  fun  began. 
Quebec,  Montreal,  Bytown,  Kingston,  Toronto,  Hamilton, 
all  had  their  advocates.  In  April,  1856,  Quebec  was  given 
the  honour  by  a  vote  of  64  to  56.1  A  month  later  a  vote 
to  provide  for  the  erection  of  buildings  at  Quebec  was 
carried  by  a  good  majority,  but  so  far  as  Upper  Canada 
was  concerned  a  majority  voted  against  the  Government, 
a  fact  which  afforded  the  cabinet  members  who  were 
eager  to  unhorse  MacNab  a  good  excuse  for  resigning  and 
thus  forcing  a  reorganization  with  the  gallant  knight  left 
out.  The  Legislative  Council,  not  yet  reformed,  com¬ 
pleted  the  confusion  by  throwing  out  the  vote  for  the 
buildings.  In  the  following  session,  1857,  the  govern¬ 
ment  solved  the  difficulty  for  the  time  by  a  resolution 
referring  the  choice  of  a  capital  to  the  Queen.  This 
motion  was  opposed  by  the  out-and-out  friends  of  Quebec 
and  by  the  upholders  of  Colonial  autonomy.  Galt  took 
the  latter  position  strongly.  But  the  proposal  to  throw 
the  matter  open  rallied  the  votes  of  Quebec’s  rivals,  each 

*On  previous  motions  the  votes  stood: 

Quebec  vs.  Hamilton,  69-49. 

Quebec  vs,  Toronto,  71-50. 

Quebec  vs.  Kingston,  67-54. 

Quebec  vs.  Montreal,  65-55. 

Quebec  vs.  Ottawa,  77-43. 

Galt,  it  may  be  noted,  voted  for  Ottawa  as  against  Quebec, 
but  voted  for  Quebec  on  the  substantive  motion. 
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confident  that  their  cause  would  triumph  at  Westminster, 
if  not  in  Canada.2  The  government’s  refusal  to  make  the 
question  a  ministerial  one  and  face  the  consequences  of 
a  vote  indicated  at  once  its  insecurity  and  the  force  of 
sectional  conflict.  The  question  was  of  more  importance 
than  would  appear  on  the  surface,  since  the  choice  of  a 
capital  could  not  rightly  be  made  without  making  a  deci¬ 
sion  as  to  the  plans  for  dissolving  the  union  or  building 
up  a  wider  federation.  The  announcement  of  the  Queen’s 
decision  in  the  following  year,  it  will  be  seen,  led  once 
more  to  a  serious  ministerial  crisis. 

With  sectional  passions  thus  acute  and  with  the 
shifts  in  party  alliances  still  frequent,  it  was  no  wonder 
that  politics  took  on  an  intensely  bitter  and  personal  note. 
The  legislative  debates,  the  newspaper  articles  and  the 
stump  speeches  of  this  era  bristle  with  personal  abuse 
and  shrieking  adjectives  in  a  way  that  our  more  polite 
and  more  lukewarm  generation  can  scarcely  conceive. 
‘Wretched  trickster,’  ‘imbecile  poltroon,’  ‘jackal/  ‘cunning 
coon,’  ‘infamous  traitor,’  were  the  common  coin  of  poli¬ 
tical  debate.  A  staff  correspondent  of  the  Globe 
thus  pictured  a  man  with  whom  that  journal  had  once 
acted  and  whom  it  was  to  endorse  again  before  two  years 
had  passed:  “Dr.  Rolph  is  a  sleek-visaged  man  with  cold 
grey  eyes,  treacherous  mouth,  and  lips  fashioned  to  de¬ 
ceive.  .  .  Dark,  designing,  cruel,  malignant,  traitorous 
are  the  depths  revealed  to  a  student.  His  manners  are 
civil  and  insinuating.  A  cold  distrustful  sneer  or  grin 
plays  habitually  about  his  oily  lips,  while  at  times  glance 

2  “The  reference  of  the  question  to  the  Queen  was  carried  in 
the  House  of  Assembly  by  a  narrow  partisan  majority.  People 
were  induced  to  support  it  by  positive  assurance  that  their  place 
would  be  chosen, — Quebec  the  place  the  Military  authorities  would 
choose,  Montreal  the  commercial  centre,  Ottawa  the  compromise 
between  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  and  Kingston  the  British 
place.” — Globe,  Aug.  2,  1858. 
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forth  expressions  indicative  of  polished  ferocity  of  soul, 
revealing  the  hard  and  stony  depths  beneath.  In  short, 
he  is  a  kind  of  highly  polished  human  tiger.”3  Less 
labored,  but  equally  effective,  were  the  remarks  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  made  by  one  statesman,  premier  of 
Canada,  to  another  statesman,  later  premier  of  Ontario, 
“You  damned  pup,  I’ll  slap  your  chops  for  you.”4  An 
intensely  exciting  incident  occurred  in  February,  1856, 
when  George  Brown,  accused  by  Macdonald  of  inconsis¬ 
tency,  retorted  in  burning  taunts  against  his  rival,  to  be 
answered  by  astounding,  and  as  it  proved  baseless, 
charges  of  having  when  Secretary  of  the  Penitentiary 
Commission  in  1848  falsified  testimony,  “suborned  con¬ 
vict  witnesses”  and  “obtained  the  pardon  of  murderers  to 
induce  false  evidence.”  In  the  same  session  a  passage 
of  epithets  between  Macdonald  and  Colonel  Rankin,  the 
member  for  Essex,  led  to  fears  that  a  challenge  would 
follow;  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  threatened  to  take  both 
into  custody,  but  they  promised  to  take  no  further  action. 
At  the  close  of  the  session  Macdonald  sent  a  friend  to  tell 
Rankin  that  if  he  would  venture  to  repeat  outside  of  the 
House  any  of  the  injurious  expressions  used,  he  would 
issue  a  challenge,  of  course  leaving  Canada  for  the  meet¬ 
ing,  but  thanks  to  diplomatic  friends  Rankin  withdrew 
his  charges,  and  the  matter  ended.  A  few  years  later,  in 
1861,  a  duel  between  Messrs.  Morin  and  Dessaulles  was 
averted  only  by  the  happy  accident  that  the  seconds  had 
forgotten  the  bullets. 

Still  more  serious  was  the  canker  of  corruption  which 
now  made  its  ravages  manifest.  It  began  to  develop  at 
the  very  beginning  of  responsible  government.5  During 
Baldwin’s  and  LaFontaine’s  regime  it  made  little  head¬ 
way,  but  unfortunately  the  men  who  came  after  them 

3Globe,  July  11th,  1854. 

4Debates,  April  21st,  1861. 

5  “Sydenham  planted  the  seed  of  jobbery  and  corruption  here.” 
— Montreal  Gazette,  Dec.  1859. 
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were  men  of  weaker  clay,  or  else  the  temptations  of  a 
speculative,  railway-building,  get-rich-quick  era  were 
stronger  than  those  the  earlier  chieftains  had  faced.  The 
railway  legislation  of  the  period  left  a  slimy  trail  of 
bribery  and  connivance.  In  the  manipulation  of  elections 
by  force  and  fraud,  in  the  use  of  public  office  to  bribe 
electors  and  hold  members  firm,  in  the  extravagant  favors 
given  friendly  contractors,  the  fifties  set  an  example  which 
has  been  only  too  powerful  in  its  effects  on  the  later  life 
of  Canada.  Hincks  and  Macdonald  are  men  who  deserve 
well  of  their  country  on  many  scores,  but  history  must 
hold  them  more  responsible  than  any  other  men  for  the 
low  tone  that  has  marked  Canadian  political  life  so  long 
after  their  day. 

In  1858,  Galt,  Cartier  and  Rose,  presenting  to  the 
British  Government  a  cabinet  memorial  in  favor  of  the 
federation  of  the  British  North  American  provinces, 
summed  up  the  situation  in  Canada : 

“It  is  our  duty  to  state  that  very  grave  difficulties  now  present 
themselves  in  conducting  the  government  of  Canada  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  show  due  regard  to  the  wishes  of  its  numerous  popu¬ 
lation.  The  union  of  Lower  with  Upper  Canada  was  based  upon 
perfect  equality  being  preserved  between  those  provinces,  a  condi¬ 
tion  the  more  necessary  from  the  difference  in  their  respective 
language,  law  and  religion,  and,  although  there  is  now  a  large 
English  population  in  Lower  Canada,  still  these  differences  exist 
to  an  extent  which  prevents  any  perfect  and  complete  assimilation 
of  the  views  of  the  two  sections. 

At  the  time  of  the  Union  Act,  Lower  Canada  possessed  a  much 
larger  population  than  Upper  Canada,  but  this  produced  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  the  government  of  the  United  Provinces,  under  that  act. 
Since  that  period,  however,  the  progress  of  population  has  been 
more  rapid  in  the  western  section,  and  claims  are  now  made  on 
behalf  of  its  inhabitants  for  giving  them  representation  in  the 
legislature  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  which  claims,  involving, 
it  is  believed,  a  most  serious  interference  with  the  principles  upon 
which  the  union  was  based,  have  been  and  are  strenuously  resisted 
by  Lower  Canada.  The  result  is  shown  by  an  agitation  fraught 
with  great  danger  to  the  peaceful  and  harmonious  working  of  our 
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constitutional  system,  and  consequently  detrimental  to  the  progress 
of  the  province.” 

When  even  the  leaders  of  the  party  in  power  made 
this  sweeping  admission,  there  was  no  room  for  doubt 
that  the  situation  was  serious  and  that  a  drastic  remedy 
would  be  required.  That  things  could  not  long  go  on  as 
they  were  had  become  apparent  to  not  a  few  when  the 
Liberal-Conservative  coalition  first  began  to  find  the 
going  hard.  It  became  still  clearer  with  every  year  of 
strife  and  bitterness.  Yet  it  was  one  thing  to  feel  the 
need  of  change  and  another  to  see  clearly  and  press 
strongly  the  sure  and  thorough-going  remedy.  In  the 
ten  years  following  1856,  plan  after  plan  was  proposed 
and  urged  with  passion  and  persistence.  It  was  to  be  one 
of  the  chief  services  of  A.  T.  Galt  to  Canada  that  he  was 
the  first  to  bring  into  the  field  of  practical  politics  the 
solution  which  was  ultimately  to  be  adopted.  Repre¬ 
sentation  by  Population,  Repeal  of  the  Union,  Separation 
of  Executive  and  Legislature, the  Double  Majority  system, 
Federal  Union  of  the  two  Canadas,  all  were  urged  and  all 
were  found  inadequate.  Nothing  short  of  Galt’s  plan  of 
a  federation  of  all  the  British  North  American  provinces 
was  to  prove  a  sufficient  and  lasting  solution. 

The  repeal  of  the  Union  was  the  simplest  solution, 
the  cutting  of  the  Gordian  knot.  It  was  the  first  in¬ 
stinctive  suggestion  of  men  irked  and  irritated  by  the 
results  of  the  Union  experiment.  It  was  characteristic 
that  it  was  Papineau’s  policy  in  the  late  forties  when 
Lower  Canada  was  not  enjoying  its  due  share  of  power, 
and  William  Lyon  Mackenzie’s  plan  in  the  middle  fifties 
when  Upper  Canada  in  its  turn  claimed  that  it  was  un¬ 
fairly  treated.  With  repeal,  each  province  could  go  its 
own  way,  raising  and  spending  its  own  revenues,  and 
following  the  bent  of  its  peculiar  needs  or  prejudices. 
Mackenzie  repeatedly  brought  forward  in  the  House  a 
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motion  in  favor  of  Repeal,  as  “the  only  means  of  averting 
priest  rule  and  financial  bankruptcy  from  Upper  Cana¬ 
da,”  and  his  Repealer's  Almanac  and  his  weekly  Messen¬ 
ger  urged  the  same  policy  outside  the  House.  Occasionally 
Lower  Canada  members  threatened  to  support  the  move¬ 
ment  if  Brown  persisted  in  his  “Rep.  by  Pop.”  campaign, 
but  in  reality  Mackenzie  found  little  support  and  by  1860 
the  movement  had  died  away. 

The  fact  was  that  if  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  could 
not  live  together,  they  could  not  live  apart.8  True  as  it  was 
that  each  had  distinct  local  needs  and  interests,  it  was 
equally  true  that  they  had  common  interests  which  could 
not  be  ignored.  Repeal  would  throw  their  finances  into 
confusion  and  bring  worse  bickering  than  ever  over  the 
division  of  customs  duties.  It  would  prevent  the  treatment 
of  the  transportation  problem  on  a  broad  and  compre¬ 
hensive  plan,  and  though  the  province  was  suffering  at 
present  from  the  excesses  of  what  those  responsible  called 
a  broad  and  comprehensive  plan,  and  the  critics  termed 
extravagant  and  log-rolling  planlessness,  the  net  gains 
resulting  from  the  union  and  the  policies  it  made  possible 
were  patent.  The  proposal  for  repeal,  again,  ran  counter 
to  the  new  stirrings  of  national  sentiment,  the  desire  to 
count  for  something  on  the  world’s  stage,  the  fear  that 
repeal  would  leave  the  provinces  more  defenceless  and 
shorn  of  the  weight  and  prestige  United  Canada  was 
coming  to  enjoy.  The  men  who  solved  the  difficulties  of 
the  day  must  face  the  future,  not  .the  past. 

The  case  against  this  solution  was  conclusively  summed 
up  in  a  report  on  the  various  constitutional  alternatives 
open,  made  in  1859  by  a  Committee  of  the  Lower  Canada 
Opposition,  consisting  of  A.  A.  Dorion,  L.  T.  Drummond, 
L.  A.  Dessaulles,  and  T.  D’Arcy  McGee:  “We  could  not 

6Malcolm  Cameron,  at  Reform  Convention,  Nov.  9th,  1859,  “A 
man  and  his  wife  might  agree  to  separate  but  what  were  they  to 
do  with  the  children?” 
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if  we  would  revert  to  the  state  of  things  existing  before 
the  Union.  .  .  .  Although  but  little  progress  has  been 
made  in  consolidating  it  by  the  fusion  of  the  leading  ele¬ 
ments  comprising  our  population,  or  by  the  assimilation 
of  their  laws  or  institutions,  an  enormous  public  debt  for 
which  the  whole  province  is  liable  has  been  created  and  is 
represented  by  public  works  and  common  property  equally 
necessary  to  both  sections.  .  .  .  Equitable  division  of 
the  debt  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  The  old 
difficulty  of  fairly  apportioning  the  Customs  revenue 
would  revive  in  an  aggravated  form,  proportionate  to  the 
larger  and  more  complicated  commercial  relations  de¬ 
veloped  since  the  union.”7 

A  second  solution,  less  widely  advocated,  but  not 
without  significance,  was  the  proposal  to  separate  the 
Executive  from  the  Legislature.  The  first  plan  would 
have  undone  the  work  of  the  previous  decade  in  achieving 
the  union  of  the  two  Canadas.  This  plan  would  abandon 
one  essential  part  of  the  other  great  achievement  of  the 
forties,  Responsible  Government.  It  was  suddenly  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  presence  of  the  members  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  in  the  Assembly  meant  that  instead  of  the  Assembly 
controlling  the  ministry,  the  ministry  controlled  and  de¬ 
moralized  the  House.  Men  rubbed  their  eyes  when  the 
Globe,  long  the  champion  of  responsible  government,  at¬ 
tacked  that  policy:  “It  was  an  advance  on  the  Family 
Compact,  but  it  too  has  failed.  .  .  The  limitation  of  the 
members  of  the  Executive  to  strictly  administrative 
functions,  is  required  for  the  due  discharge  of  depart¬ 
mental  labours,  whilst  their  exclusion  from  parliament 
appears  to  be  the  only  effectual  means  of  arresting  the 
corruption  which  at  present  demoralizes  the  ministerial 
ranks.  .  .  The  established  tendency  of  Responsible  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  been  to  foster  corruption,  to  undermine 

’’Globe,  Oct.  31st,  1859. 
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parliamentary  independence,  and  to  vest  the  Executive 
with  an  influence  and  authority  entirely  incompatible 
with  effective  and  economical  government.”8 

This  suggestion,  too,  was  a  looking  backwards.  Its 
advocacy  came  in  the  first  place  from  that  current  of 
Liberal  opinion  which  had  always  looked  to  the  United 
States  rather  than  to  the  United  Kingdom  as  its  model 
of  democracy,  though  it  was  taken  up  for  a  time  by  Lib¬ 
erals  of  the  British  School  like  Brown.  It  required  little 
discussion,  however,  to  make  it  evident  that  cabinet  gov¬ 
ernment  had  come  to  stay  and  that  whatever  its  draw¬ 
backs,  it  was  greatly  superior  to  the  American  system, 
with  all  the  friction  and  lack  of  responsibility  the  latter 
involved.  And,  on  second  thought,  politicians,  so  long  as 
they  had  any  hope  of  becoming  ministers  themselves  in 
future,  were  not  likely  to  persist  in  urging  clipping  minis¬ 
ters’  wings. 

Closely  connected  with  this  proposal  was  the  demand 
for  a  written  constitution  which  would  limit  the  power  of 
the  government  to  incur  debts  and  in  other  ways  restrict 
its  capacity  for  evil  as  well  as  for  good.  The  recognition 
of  the  weakness  of  a  too  rigid  constitution,  driven  home 
by  the  Civil  War,  soon  killed  the  suggestion,  and  inciden¬ 
tally  discredited  all  proposals  to  follow  United  States 
paths.  Another  variant  was  the  demand,  also  based  on 
Washington’s  example,  that  the  time  of  assembling  par¬ 
liament  should  be  definitely  fixed,  and  public  accounts 
submitted  within  forty  days  of  its  coming  together.  In 
moving  for  such  a  change  on  March  24th,  1855,  Brown 
showed  forcibly  the  evils  of  the  existing  system :  in  eleven 
years  nine  sessions  of  parliament  had  been  held,  and 
these  nine  had  begun  in  eight  different  months.  The  re¬ 
sult,  he  urged,  was  that  nobody  knew  when  the  next  ses¬ 
sion  would  begin,  and  members,  petitioners,  and  promot¬ 
ers  of  private  bills  were  at  sea ;  often,  too,  the  hot  season 

8June  3,  1859. 
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found  the  legislature  sitting,  listless,  with  half  its  mem¬ 
bers  in  attendance.  But  it  was  replied  that  such  a 
measure  would  interfere  with  the  Royal  Prerogative,  and 
so  to  this  day  the  cabinet  has  been  left  free  to  call  parlia¬ 
ment  in  any  month  it  pleases,  so  long  as  the  legislature 
meets  at  least  once  in  each  year.  Finally,  it  may  be  noted 
that  the  reform  of  the  Legislative  Council  on  an  elective 
basis,  effected  in  1855,  in  spite  of  Brown’s  strong  but 
practically  unsupported  resistance,  was  an  approach  to 
the  American  system  and  really  incompatible  with  Cabi¬ 
net  government. 


Separation  of  Executive  and  Legislature  was  too  ab¬ 
stract  and  theoretical  a  reform,  if  reform  it  was,  ever 
to  attract  public  support.  Representation  by  Population 
or  “Rep.  by  Pop.”  as  it  was  familiarly  known,  made  a 
much  more  direct  appeal,  and  appeared  to  be  the  readiest 
means  of  overcoming  Lower  Canada’s  alleged  baneful 
domination.  It  was  easy  to  make  the  Upper  Canadian 
voter  agree  that  “three  Frenchmen  should  not  count  the 
same  as  four  Englishmen,”  and  when  in  an  unlucky 
moment  Cartier,  seeking  to  make  the  point  that  numbers 
were  not  all  and  that  wealth  should  also  be  considered, 
declared  that  “the  codfish  of  Gaspe  Bay  ought  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  as  well  as  the  250,000  Grits  of  Upper  Canada,”9 
it  was  only  necessary  to  shout  “codfish”  in  Upper  Canada, 
to  make  the  welkin  ring. 

Lord  Durham,  it  has  been  seen  in  an  earlier  chapter,10 
foresaw  shrewdly  the  troubles  that  would  come  if  by  the 
Union  Act  Upper  Canada  with  its  then  smaller  popula¬ 
tion,  were  to  be  given  a  fixed  representation  equal  to  that 
of  Lower  Canada.  More  short-sighted  men  ruled  when 
the  time  came,  and  each  province  was  given  the  same 
representation.  In  1842  Lower  Canada  had  661,000  people 

9Debates,  House  of  Assembly,  April  4th,  1861. 

10Page  161. 
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against  Upper  Canada’s  486,000,  so  that  it  was  greatly 
under-represented.  Immigration  rapidly  offset  this  ex¬ 
cess;  by  1850  Upper  Canada  had  forged  ahead,  and  ten 
years  later  it  had  350,000  more.  The  objection  to  under¬ 
representation  naturally  came  first  from  Lower  Canada, 
though  it  was  never  strongly  presented.  It  is  significant 
that  in  1849,  the  last  year  that  Lower  Canada  had  a 
majority  (assuming  equal  distribution  of  the  gain  through 
the  decade  between  the  census  years),  Papineau  moved 
a  resolution  in  favor  of  representation  by  population 
which  only  two  members,  Laurin  and  Chauvreau,  both 
from  Lower  Canada,  supported,  and  that  in  1850,  the 
first  year  of  Upper  Canada’s  majority,  a  similar  resolu¬ 
tion  received  nineteen  votes,  nearly  all  of  Tory  and  Clear 
Grit  Upper  Canada  members. 

Rep.  by  Pop.  was  at  first  a  Tory  plank.  In  the  years 
1850-53,  MacNab,  J.  A.  Macdonald,  Cayley,  Gamble,  J.  H. 
Cameron  and  other  leaders  repeatedly  voted  for  it. 
Brown  supported  the  movement  from  his  first  entrance 
into  parliament,  and  so  did  the  Clear  Grits.  The  acces¬ 
sion  of  the  Tories  to  office  naturally  changed  their  views, 
and  equally  naturally  intensified  the  convictions  of  the 
Clear  Grits.  From  that  time  on  Rep.  by  Pop.  was  made 
the  foremost  plank  in  the  platform  of  the  Brown  Reform¬ 
ers.  It  gained  adherents  steadily.  In  1856  the  annual 
motion  in  its  favor  was  defeated  by  71  to  22 ;  from  Upper 
Canada  there  were  25  nays  and  17  yeas.  By  1861  the  vote 
stood  67  to  69  against;  but  the  Upper  Canada  vote  stood 
forty  for  to  nine  against. 

Against  this  demand  it  was  urged  that  the  Union  Act 
was  a  treaty,  not  to  be  changed  by  the  will  of  either  sec¬ 
tion  ;  but  such  an  argument,  attempting  to  stereotype  the 
constitution,  and  bind  the  future,  found  little  assent. 
More  effective  was  the  claim  that  since  Lower  Canada  had 
long  been  under-represented,  Upper  Canada  should  take 
its  turn  without  complaint;  agreed,  replied  the  western- 
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ers,  but  only  for  the  same  number  of  years — until  1857 
at  most.  Macdonald  based  his  opposition  largely  on  the 
ground  that  as  a  Conservative  he  must  resist  it,  as  it  led 
logically  to  universal  suffrage,  and  that,  he  must  oppose 
with  all  his  might;  unless  there  was  a  middle  power,  un¬ 
less  property  was  protected  and  made  one  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  on  which  representation  was  based,  they  might  per¬ 
haps  have  a  people  altogether  equal,  but  they  would  soon 
cease  to  be  a  people  altogether  free.  But  the  really  solid 
argument  was  Cartier’s  contemptuous  conclusion  to  all 
debate:  “Call  in  de  membr’.” 

The  justice  of  the  Upper  Canada  demand  in  itself  soon 
became  undeniable.  Yet  many  even  of  its  strongest  ad¬ 
herents  soon  came  to  realize  that  its  attainment  would 
not  entirely  mend  matters.  There  would  still  be  a  minor¬ 
ity  and  majority  in  both  sections  and  the  possibility  of 
local  legislation  being  passed  for  Lower  Canada  by  an 
Upper  Canada  majority,  and,  if  more  rarely,  for  Upper 
Canada  by  a  Lower  Canada  majority.  While  not  aban¬ 
doning  the  demand,  they  came  to  see  that  at  least  they 
must  supplement  it  by  a  wider  policy.  “It  is  admitted,” 
declared  Galt  in  1858  (July  5th),  “that  it  is  impossible  to 
say  to  Upper  Canada  that  larger  population  is  not  to 
bring  larger  representation,  but  it  is  equally  true  that 
Lower  Canada  has  feelings  and  prejudices  which  could 
not  be  overridden.  If  Mr.  Brown  were  in  power  to-mor¬ 
row  he  would  have  to  rule  Lower  Canada  by  Upper  Can¬ 
ada  votes  or  swallow  his  principles.” 


The  Double  Majority  was  John  Sandfield  Macdonald’s 
and  Cauchon’s  panacea.  This  policy  aimed  at  averting 
discontent  arising  out  of  the  interference  of  members 
from  one  section  in  the  purely  local  affairs  of  the  other, 
by  laying  down  the  rule  that  no  legislation  affecting  one 
section  alone  should  be  passed  unless  there  was  a  major¬ 
ity  from  that  section  in  its  favor.  It  would  be  necessary. 
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therefore,  for  the  administration  to  possess  a  double 
majority;  it  would  be  drawn  from  the  groups  having  the 
majority  in  each  section. 

This  proposal  really  looked  to  the  extension  of  the 
quasi-federal  element  in  the  existing  legislative  union, — 
to  setting  up  two  assemblies  in  one.  Ever  since  the  union 
a  sort  of  bastard  federalism  had  been  growing  up.  The 
recognition  of  the  separateness  of  the  two  sections  of  the 
province  involved  in  giving  both  equality  of  representa¬ 
tion,  irrespective  of  their  population,  was  the  starting 
point.  The  ministries  soon  reflected  the  same  compro¬ 
mise:  throughout  the  union  period  there  was  not  one 
homogeneous  cabinet,  but  to  some  extent  a  union  of  two 
cabinets,  with  two  premiers — if  the  contradiction  in  terms 
is  allowable,  or  at  least  two  heads  of  the  sectional  groups 
— and  with  an  Attorney-General  West  and  an  Attorney- 
General  East.  The  judicial  and  legal  systems  of  the  two 
sections  remained  separate.  Every  session  laws  were 
passed  applying  to  one  section  only.  It  seemed,  therefore, 
logical  to  urge  that  this  principle  should  be  carried  fur¬ 
ther,  and  two  majorities  recognized. 

Precedent  was  cited  to  back  the  logic.  It  was  recalled 
that  Baldwin  had  resigned  in  1851  when  a  majority  of 
Upper  Canada  members  had  voted  against  him,  though 
others  declared  that  this  was  only  the  occasion,  not  the 
cause,  of  his  retirement.  “Hincks  retired  in  1854,”  con¬ 
tinued  J.  S.  Macdonald  on  one  occasion,  “because  he  had 
not  the  confidence  of  his  own  section.  The  government 
which  followed  felt  equally  the  importance  of  having  the 
system  of  double  majority  retained  and  hence  resulted 
the  coalition.  Till  1856  the  same  views  were  expressed. 
Sir  Allan  MacNab  was  ousted  by  an  intrigue  and  a  minis¬ 
terial  crisis  created  on  the  ground  that  the  Upper  Canada 
section  of  the  government  had  lost  the  confidence  of 
Upper  Canada.  .  .  .  Then  came  reconstruction  and  the 
abandonment  of  the  Double  Majority  principle,  and  there- 
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after  misgovernment.”  On  the  occasion  of  the  crisis  of 
1856  referred  to,  John  A.  Macdonald  gave  notice  of  a 
motion  “that  while  the  principle  of  a  double  parliamen¬ 
tary  majority  is  not  recognized  by  the  constitution,  this 
House  is  of  the  opinion  that  any  attempt  at  systematic 
and  continuous  legislation  affecting  one  part  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  contrary  to  the  expressed  will  of  the  majority  of  the 
representatives  of  that  section  would  be  fraught  with 
evil  consequences  to  the  well-being  of  the  province  and 
productive  of  much  injustice.” 

Yet  the  common  sense  of  the  House  refused  to  adopt 
this  device  as  a  principle.  The  difficulty  of  drawing  the 
line  between  the  local  questions  where  it  was  to  apply 
and  the  common  interests  where  it  was  not  to  apply,  and 
the  demoralizing  effect  of  alliance  between  groups  which 
might  be  of  quite  opposite  principles,  were  strongly 
pressed  home.  Here  again  the  statesmanlike  memorial 
prepared  in  1859  by  the  Lower  Canada  Opposition  sums 
up  better  than  any  other  expression  of  opinion  the  conclu¬ 
sive  objections  to  the  plan:  “The  impossibility  of  clearly 
defining  the  cases  to  which  the  double  majority  should 
apply  and  of  distinguishing  them  from  those  to  which  it 
should  not  is  felt  by  all,  but  were  it  even  possible  it  would 
only  lead  to  new  phases  of  difficulty,  by  compelling  ma¬ 
jorities  professing  opinions  and  principles  diametrically 
opposed  to  each  other  to  unite  and  thereby  effectually  to 
extinguish  the  influence  of  the  one  or  the  other  minority 
or  both.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  one  single  legislature 
composed  of  two  majorities  and  two  minorities,  these  two 
majorities  without  any  identity  of  principle  acting  never¬ 
theless  together  by  common  consent  so  as  never  to  tres¬ 
pass  the  one  on  the  other  and  so  that  each  section  of  the 
province  would  always  be  governed  by  a  majority  of  its 
representatives.  On  many  questions  this  could  not  be 
carried  out  without  alternately  forcing  the  majority  of 
the  representatives  of  each  section  of  the  province  to 
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abstain  from  voting,  or  to  declare  themselves  in  favour 
of  measures  which  their  judgment  or  conscience  would 
disavow.  The  complication  of  such  a  system,  amounting 
to  nothing  short  of  an  application  of  the  federal  princi¬ 
ple  to  a  single  legislature,  would  render  it  impracti¬ 
cable.”11 

Conclusive  proof  of  the  soundness  of  this  criticism  was 
given  in  1863,  when  the  arch  advocate  of  the  double  ma¬ 
jority,  John  Sandfield  Macdonald,  found  himself,  when 
in  office,  compelled  to  throw  the  principle  overboard  and 
to  carry  his  most  contentious  and  important  local  legisla¬ 
tion — a  separate  school  measure  affecting  only  Upper 
Canada — by  the  votes  of  the  other  section. 


The  federal  union  of  the  two  Canadas  was  first  formally 
proposed  to  parliament  in  April,  1856,  by  A.  A.  Dorion, 
as  leader  of  the  Lower  Canada  Opposition,  after  consulta¬ 
tion  with  his  lieutenants,  Galt  and  Holton.  W.  L. 
Mackenzie  had  moved  a  resolution  in  favor  of  repealing 
the  union,  and  the  annual  Rep.  by  Pop.  demand  had  also 
come  before  the  House.  Dorion  declared  he  agreed  that 
the  union  could  not  long  remain  on  its  present  footing. 
“I  see,”  he  continued,  “Upper  Canada  more  and  more 
committed  to  Representation  by  Population,  and  cannot 
complain.  It  would  not  be  fair  and  just  for  Upper  Canada 
to  have  only  equal  representation  when  it  had  half  to 
three-quarters  of  a  million  more  population.  .  .  .  It  is 
our  duty  to  see  whether  there  is  not  some  other  way  to 
meet  the  difficulty,  which  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  existing 
legislative  union.  .  .  .  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
getting  the  people  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  to  set  up 
a  general  legislature  with  control  of  commercial  interests, 
railway  interests,  public  works  and  navigation,  while  at 
the  same  time  education  and  matters  of  local  character 

11Loc.  cit. 
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might  be  left  to  local  legislatures.  .  .  I  do  not  think  a 
federal  union  of  the  British  North  American  provinces  at 
present  desirable.  .  .  .  Federal  union  is  best ;  that  fail¬ 
ing,  I  should  favor  Representation  by  Population.”12 

Dorion’s  suggestion  met  little  support  for  the  moment. 
Later  it  received  the  adherence  of  a  large  part  of  the 
Upper  Canada  Opposition,  and  Brown,  in  advocating  it, 
successfully,  at  the  great  Reform  Convention  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1859,  declared  that  it  would  probably  have  been 
adopted  by  the  short-lived  Brown-Dorion  government  in 
1858  had  they  been  given  time  to  mature  their  policy.13 

The  policy  possessed  undeniable  merits.  It  went  to  the 
root  of  the  difficulty  by  proposing  to  take  away  from  the 
legislature  in  which  both  sections  were  represented  con¬ 
trol  over  those  distinctively  local  issues  which  were  the 
chief  source  of  friction.  Yet  if  it  was  good,  the  wider 
policy  of  federation  of  not  merely  the  two  Canadas  but 
all  the  British  North  American  provinces  was  better.  The 
reasons  for  the  persistence  of  both  Brown  and  Dorion  in 
adhering  to  the  narrower  programme,  one  nearly,  and 
the  other  quite  to  the  end, — aside  from  the  natural  pride 
and  attachment  to  one’s  own  first  ideas — were  twofold. 
In  Upper  Canada  it  was  believed  that  owing  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  provinces  to  be  consulted  and  the  diversity  of 
interests,  the  wider  union  could  not  possibly  come  about 
for  many  years,  so  that  it  was  not  a  remedy  for  the  press¬ 
ing  and  immediate  ills  of  Canada  itself.  The  objection 
had  weight ;  as  will  be  seen,  it  did  take  eleven  years  after 
Dorion  first  advocated  federation  of  the  two  Canadas  to 
bring  about  the  larger  scheme,  and  even  this  success 
would  not  have  been  possible  but  for  the  added  factor  of 
military  danger  from  the  south.  Lower  Canada,  again, 
feared  that  in  a  union  of  all  the  provinces  the  French 
Canadians  would  be  swamped  in  the  federal  parliament 

12Debates,  April  25,  1856. 

13Globe,  Nov.  11th,  1859. 
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by  the  overwhelming  majority  that  the  four  or  five 
English-speaking  provinces  would  enjoy. 

The  final  solution  was  that  of  the  federation  of  all  the 
British  North  American  provinces.  It  was  not  a  new 
idea.  It  might  occur  to  any  politician  of  imagination 
with  a  map  before  him  and  the  example  of  the  United 
States  in  his  mind.  It  was  urged,  notably,  by  the  Loyal¬ 
ist  Chief  Justice  Smith  and  his  son-in-law  and  successor, 
Sewell.  In  the  twenties,  men  so  wide  apart  as  John 
Strachan  and  William  Lyon  Mackenzie  gave  it  fleeting 
advocacy.  Lord  Durham  put  the  case  for  a  wider  union 
strongly,  though  in  his  advocacy  of  a  legislative  rather 
than  a  federal  union  he  followed  a  blind  trail.  The  Brit¬ 
ish  American  League  in  1849  put  it  forward  as  an  alter¬ 
native  to  annexation.  Yet  it  remained  a  dream.  Neither 
the  time  nor  the  man  had  come. 

The  time  had  not  then  come.  Men  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
breed,  at  least,  are  not  accustomed  to  make  sweeping 
changes  in  constitutional  matters  on  abstract  grounds, 
however  strong.  Not  until  concrete  difficulties  have 
arisen,  until  the  old  system  has  proved  unworkable,  can 
the  advocates  of  the  new  find  a  hearing.  They  will  not 
exchange  good  for  better.  Now  that  conjuncture  had 
arrived.  The  breakdown  of  the  existing  legislative  union 
was  too  patent  to  be  denied.  Men  might  differ  for  a  few 
years  in  their  diagnosis,  or  might  contend  that  merely 
personal  and  not  organic  changes  would  suffice  to  bring 
the  betterment  desired,  but  at  least  they  must  give  the 
plan  a  hearing.  Later,  as  has  been  noted,  the  fear  of 
war  with  the  great  Republic  to  the  south  was  to  give  new 
insistence  to  the  problem  and  new  force  to  the  federal 
solution. 

The  man  had  not  come.  Now  he  had  arrived.  It  is 
A.  T.  Galt’s  chief  title  to  the  grateful  memory  of  future 
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generations  of  Canadians  that  at  the  critical  juncture  he 
was  ready  to  bring  forward  the  only  abiding  solution.  It 
is  not  implied  that  Galt  did  more  to  bring  about  Con¬ 
federation  than  the  other  men  who  share  with  him  the 
honour  of  being  numbered  among  the  Fathers.  There  is 
no  need  to  make  invidious  comparisons,  for  there  is  glory 
enough  to  go  round.  What  is  beyond  question  is  the  fact 
that  Galt  took  a  peculiar  and  essential  share  in  the  move¬ 
ment.  By  his  advocacy  in  1858  he  brought  the  question 
once  for  all  into  practical  politics,  and  went  far  towards 
committing  at  least  one  great  party  to  its  support.  By 
winning  over  Cartier,  he  removed  what  might  otherwise 
have  proved  an  insuperable  barrier — the  opposition  of 
Lower  Canada  to  a  proposal  which  would  greatly  reduce 
the  relative  importance  of  French  Canada  in  the  union. 
By  linking  the  federation  scheme  with  the  growing  de¬ 
mand  for  incorporating  the  vast  west  in  Canadian  ter¬ 
ritory,  he  gave  added  strength  to  both  movements.  And 
when  the  time  came  for  hammering  the  vague  dream  of 
federation  into  a  workable  scheme,  he  once  more  con¬ 
tributed  important  factors. 

Galt’s  training  and  temperament  were  such  as  to  make 
him  peculiarly  fitted  to  perform  this  service.  He  had  an 
interest  in  general  ideas,  a  readiness  to  take  far  views, 
an  impatience  with  the  personal  controversies  that  en¬ 
grossed  other  men,  which  prepared  him  to  take  up  a  pro¬ 
posal  for  sweeping  change  at  the  initial  stage.  The  very 
characteristics  which  militated  against  his  success  as  a 
leader  of  a  political  party  made  him  more  inclined  than 
men  absorbed  in  the  opportunist  work  of  the  moment  to 
commit  himself  to  broad  programmes  of  action.  Again, 
his  position  as  a  representative  of  the  English-speaking 
minority  in  Lower  Canada  made  him  able  to  understand 
the  point  of  view  of  both  Upper  Canada  and  his  French- 
Canadian  compatriots,  and  at  the  same  time  kept  him 
from  adopting  either  the  “Rep.  by  Pop.”  cry  of  the  one 
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or  the  “J’y  suis,  j’y  reste,”  tactics  of  the  other.  And  not 
least,  his  railway  experience  had  led  him  to  see  both  how 
possible  it  would  be  to  connect  the  Canadas  and  the  Lower 
Provinces  by  rail,  and  how  effectual  such  a  connection 
would  prove  in  bringing  about  the  frequent  intercourse 
and  the  mutual  understanding  necessary  for  the  making 
of  a  nation. 

The  session  of  1858  was  notable  for  the  full  discussion 
of  the  various  solutions  offered  of  the  constitutional 
angle.  In  May,  Joseph  Thibaudeau  moved  a  resolution 
for  the  adoption  of  the  Double  Majority.  In  July,  Mal¬ 
colm  Cameron’s  motion  to  establish  “Rep.  by  Pop.”  led 
to  a  long  debate.  During  the  discussion  of  these  motions, 
which  were  both  substantially  defeated,  the  advocates  of 
repeal  and  of  written  constitutions  also  found  occasion  to 
voice  their  views.  Finally,  on  July  5th  and  7th,  Galt 
secured  an  opportunity  to  present  the  resolutions  in 
favour  of  Federal  Union  of  which  he  had  given  notice 
early  in  the  session.14 

Galt’s  case  for  federation  was  presented  in  part  during 
the  debate  on  “Rep.  by  Pop.”  and  in  part  in  moving  his 
own  resolutions.  Naturally  he  gave  first  place  to  the  con¬ 
tention  that  a  federal  union  would  provide  a  solution  of 
the  constitutional  difficulties  of  the  province,  by  removing 
to  local  legislatures  the  most  contentious  issues.  He  did 
not  content  himself  with  this  negative  recommendation, 

14  “I  would  now  move  that  the  House  resolve  themselves  into 
Committee  of  the  Whole  to  consider  the  following  resolutions: 

1.  That  in  view  of  the  rapid  development  of  the  population 
and  resources  of  Western  Canada,  irreconcilable  difficulties  present 
themselves  to  the  maintenance  of  that  equality  which  formed  the 
basis  of  the  Union  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  and  require  this 
House  to  consider  the  means  whereby  the  progress  which  has  so 
happily  characterized  this  province  may  not  be  arrested  through 
the  occurrence  of  sectional  jealousies  and  dissensions.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  the  opinion  of  this  House  that  the  Union  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada  should  be  changed  from  a  Legislative  to  a  Federative 
Union  by  the  subdivision  of  the  province  into  two  or  more  divisions, 
each  governing  itself  in  local  and  sectional  matters,  with  a  general 
legislative  government  for  subjects  of  national  and  common  in- 
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but  proceeded  to  show  how  desirable  federation  would  be 
in  itself.  It  would  greatly  widen  the  area  within  which 
trade  might  be  carried  on  without  restriction — give  a  free 
trade  area  as  great  as  that  which  had  so  materially  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  prosperity  of  the  United  States;  each 
section  had  resources  which  would  admirably  supplement 
the  others.  It  would  give  more  than  commercial  pros¬ 
perity;  it  would  bring  national  strength  and  national 
prestige.  He  believed  “that  the  people  desired  to  be  a 
nation,  and  they  could  only  be  so  by  adopting  some  such 
plan.”  If  3,500,000  colonists  were  united  there  would  be 
no  danger  that  their  interests  would  be  disregarded  by 
Great  Britain,  and  no  danger  of  attack  from  the  United 
States.  “It  is  the  old  story  of  the  bundle  of  sticks,”  he 
declared,  “the  provinces  now  are  liable  to  be  every  one 
of  them  broken  in  detail  by  the  United  States,  while 
united  they  would  withstand  any  power  on  the  con¬ 
tinent.” 

Turning  to  the  North  West,  then  much  in  the  public 
eye,  thanks  chiefly  to  the  persistent  campaign  of  George 
Brown,  who  manifested  herein  that  constructive  side  of 
his  nature  which  never  found  adequate  expression,  Galt 
showed  how  great  was  the  opportunity  and  how  necessary 
was  the  federal  solution  as  the  means  of  grasping  it.  “The 
Province  of  Canada,”  he  declared,  “was  the  foremost 
colony  of  the  foremost  empire  of  the  world,  and  able  to 

terest;  and  that  a  Commission  of  nine  members  be  now  named  to 
report  on  the  best  means  and  mode  of  effecting  such  constitutional 
changes. 

2.  That  considering  the  claims  possessed  by  this  province  on 
the  Northwestern  and  Hudson’s  Bay  territories  and  the  necessity 
of  making  provision  for  the  government  of  the  said  districts,  it  is 
the  opinion  of  this  House  that  in  the  adoption  of  a  federative  con¬ 
stitution  for  Canada  means  should  be  provided  for  the  local  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  said  territories  under  the  general  government  until 
population  and  settlement  may  from  time  to  time  enable  them  to 
be  admitted  into  the  Canadian  Confederation. 

3.  That  a  general  Confederation  of  the  provinces  of  New 
Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland  and  Prince  Edward  Island 
with  Canada  and  the  Western  territories  is  most  desirable  and 
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exercise  a  prodigious  influence  on  the  future  of  the  con¬ 
tinent,  but  instead  of  thinking  of  the  future  the  House 
had  spent  three  or  four  months  in  disposing  of  matters 
which,  without  meaning  any  disrespect,  he  thought  might 
have  been  disposed  of  in  as  many  weeks.  .  .  The  House 
ought  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  occupying  that 
great  empire.  .  .  that  region  ten  times  as  large  as  the 
settled  heart  of  Canada,  a  thousand  miles  long  by  seven 
hundred  broad  and  capable  of  sustaining  thirty  millions 
of  souls.  Such  a  thing  had  never  yet  occurred  to  any 
people  as  to  have  the  offer  of  half  a  continent.  .  .  The 
door  should  be  opened  for  the  young  men  of  Canada  to 
go  into  that  country,  otherwise  the  Americans  would 
certainly  go  there  first.  .  .”  What  political  arrangements 
would  the  acquisition  of  that  distant  territory  involve? 
“If  the  territory  were  assumed  now  it  would  fall  under 
the  management  of  the  Crown  Lands  Commissioner,  who 
no  doubt  would  do  the  best  he  could  for  its  organization, 
but  such  an  agency  was  not  calculated  to  govern  such  a 
territory.  Men  who  went  to  settle  there  must  have  a 
chance  to  make  a  name  and  identify  themselves  with 
something  in  the  new  country.  .  .  If  I  refer  to  these 
things  it  is  to  point  out  that  under  the  present  system  it 
is  not  possible  to  assume  the  government  of  that  terri¬ 
tory,  while  if  federal  government  were  set  up  a  local 
government  might  be  given  to  the  people  of  the  Red  River 
or  any  other  locality,  and  they  might  be  welcomed  into 

calculated  to  promote  their  several  and  united  interests  by  pre¬ 
serving  to  each  province  the  uncontrolled  management  of  its 
peculiar  institutions  and  of  those  internal  affairs  respecting  which 
differences  of  opinion  mmht  arise  with  other  members  of  the 
Confederation,  while  it  will  increase  that  identity  of  feeling  which 
pervades  the  possessions  of  the  British  Crown  in  North  America; 
and  by  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  policy  for  the  development  of  the 
vast  and  varied  resources  of  these  immense  territories  will  greatly 
add  to  their  national  power  and  consideration;  and  that  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  nine  members  be  appointed  to  report  on  the  steps  to  be 
taken  for  ascertaining  without  delay  the  sentiments  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  Lower  Provinces  and  of  the  Imperial  Government  on 
this  most  important  subject.” 
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Union  with  Canada,  which  would  form  a  bond  of  material 

strength  between  all  the  parts  of  the  federation . 

We  could  offer  immigrants  a  great  opportunity.  .  .  Half 
a  continent  is  ours  if  we  do  not  keep  on  quarrelling  about 
petty  matters  and  lose  sight  of  what  interests  us  most.” 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  little  support  from  the 
leaders  of  parliament  Galt  received  at  the  moment. 
Neither  Macdonald,  Cartier  nor  Brown  spoke  on  the  reso¬ 
lution.  Only  one  member,  Playfair,  gave  it  full  support; 
he  declared  that  he  had  long  favoured  such  a  step  and 
had  so  spoken  at  the  British  American  League  meeting 
in  Toronto  nearly  ten  years  before.  Turcotte  agreed 
that  the  idea  merited  discussion.  Drummond,  who  had 
recently  left  the  cabinet,  believed  federation  would  come 
eventually,  and  looked  on  it  as  desirable  because  a  step 
towards  independence.  But  it  was  not  possible  until 
England  had  built  a  railway  to  the  eastward,  and  the 
colonization  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  territory  was  a  dream 
which  could  not  be  realized  for  a  great  length  of  time. 
Sicotte  opposed  Federation  on  the  same  ground, — that  it 
would  lead  to  independence.  Dorion  admitted  it  might 
be  needed  in  a  century.  There  was  no  menace  requiring 
defence.  We  knew  nothing  of  the  other  colonies  and  had 
no  trade  with  them.  He  was  ready  to  consider  federal 
union  of  the  two  Canadas  or  even  Representation  by 
Population  if  Lower  Canada  were  given  proper  safe¬ 
guards  for  its  religion,  language  and  laws.  Cauchon 
opposed  it  strongly;  as  for  defence,  Canada  was  protected 
by  England;  the  Maritime  Provinces  would  only  use 
Canada’s  money  to  build  local  public  works.  Merritt  was 
also  decidedly  opposed;  the  colonies  were  too  isolated  to 
be  brought  under  a  single  government. 

Clearly  the  proposal  would  not  have  plain  sailing. 
There  was  no  great  competition  then  for  the  honour  of 
being  one  of  the  Fathers  of  Confederation.  The  resolu¬ 
tion  would  undoubtedly  have  been  overwhelmingly  de- 
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feated  had  they  come  to  a  vote.  But  before  that  oppor¬ 
tunity  offered,  a  sudden  crisis  in  the  ministerial  fortunes 
had  both  blocked  the  path  of  all  unfinished  business,  and 
opened  up  to  Galt  a  way  of  advancing  his  cause  from 
within  instead  of  from  without  the  cabinet  councils. 
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Party  Changes  and  the  Federation  Proposals 

Personal  Changes — The  Seat  of  Government  Crisis — Galt  Offered 
the  Premiership — The  Cartier-Macdonald  Ministry — Galt’s 
Federation  Policy  Adopted — Negotiations  in  England — The 
Issue  Postponed. 

HE  chief  constitutional  reforms  proposed  in  this 


1  stirring  time  have  been  reviewed.  It  is,  however, 
essential  to  bear  in  mind  that  until  the  very  eve  of  the 
triumph  of  the  federation  movement  there  was  a  power¬ 
ful  group,  both  in  parliament  and  in  the  country,  which 
denied  the  need  of  any  organic  change  whatever.  John 
A.  Macdonald,  the  greatest  figure  in  this  group,  was 
inclined  to  minimize  the  evils  of  the  existing  regime,  and 
to  believe  that  such  difficulties  as  did  exist  could  be  met 
by  personal  rather  than  by  constitutional  changes.  His 
attitude  was  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  in  power 
for  the  greater  part  of  this  period,  and  therefore  more 
prone  than  hungry  opposition  leaders  to  believe  that  all 
was  well  with  the  world.  It  was  based  also  on  deep- 
seated  traits  of  character  and  on  consciousness  of  his 
power  over  men.  Macdonald  was  never  the  man  to  take 
up  a  policy  in  its  pioneer  stage,  or  to  agree  to  changes 
until  the  impossibility  of  making  the  old  system  work  had 
been  overwhelmingly  demonstrated.  He  showed  always 
what  his  friends  called  a  wise  practical  opportunism,  and 
his  critics,  who  later  dubbed  him  “old  To-morrow,”  called 
hand-to-mouth  procrastination.  True,  the  existing  ma- 
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chinery  was  creaking  badly,  but  it  bad  not  entirely 
broken  down,  and  a  master  mechanic  could  manage  to 
get  a  few  kicks  out  of  the  old  engine  yet.  It  was  char¬ 
acteristic  of  Macdonald  that  he  was  the  last  of  the  big 
men  of  his  province  to  be  brought  to  see  the  need  of  the 
federation  policy,  and  characteristic  also  that  he  was 
the  most  indispensable  in  getting  it  through  when  at  last 
converted. 

Throughout  this  period,  therefore,  Macdonald  per¬ 
sisted  that  all  was  well  with  the  province,  save  for  the 
perversity  of  pestilent  agitators  and  the  dangerous 
rivalry  of  opposition  leaders.  To  remove  the  objections 
to  the  existing  system  he  sought  to  win  over  the  object¬ 
ors.  “Sir  John  Macdonald  could  truly  say  at  the  end  of 
his  days,”  declares  his  biographer,  “that  he  had  the 
proud  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  almost  every  leading 
man  who  had  begun  political  life  as  his  opponent  ended 
by  being  his  colleague  and  friend.”1  Until  Confederation 
brought  a  certain  fixity,  the  parties  in  opposition  to  him 
were  continually  finding  that  their  leaders  had  joined 
forces  with  the  tempter,  and  that  they  were  compelled 
to  face  anew  the  task  of  building  up  their  organization. 
All  through  the  period  under  review  the  skilled  hand 
which  had  detached  the  Baldwin  Reformers  and  the 
French-Canadian  leaders  from  their  old  allies,  and  was 
in  future  to  captivate  a  notable  share  of  the  Reformers 
who  unwarily  entered  into  the  coalition  government  that 
carried  Confederation,  was  busy  making  new  combina¬ 
tions  to  stave  off  the  inevitable  day. 

In  Upper  Canada  a  notable  instance  of  this  policy  was 
the  sudden  accession,  in  1858,  to  the  ministerial  ranks, 
and  to  the  cabinet,  of  Sidney  Smith,  who  had  hitherto 
been  one  of  the  Opposition  stalwarts.  Even  Malcolm 
Cameron,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Clear  Grits,  gave 
the  ministry  an  independent  support  during  this  session. 

^ope,  Memoirs  of  Sir  John  Macdonald,  vol.  I,  p.  184. 
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Early  in  the  same  year  John  A.  Macdonald  proposed  to 
his  brother  clansman,  John  Sandfield  Macdonald,  to  give 
three  seats  in  the  Cabinet  to  him  and  two  other  Reform¬ 
ers — “not  Grits” — and  though  John  Sandfield  declined 
the  offer  in  the  famous  laconic  telegram,  “No  go,”  it  was 
apparent  that  the  negotiations  had  not  been  without 
hope. 

In  Lower  Canada  the  administration  was  overwhelm¬ 
ing  in  numbers,  but  its  opponents  were  stronger  in  indi¬ 
vidual  ability.  In  the  session  of  1857,  a  decided  coolness 
had  grown  up  between  Holton,  Dorion  and  Galt  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Brown  on  the  other.  It  was  based  on  their 
dislike  of  the  lengths  to  which  Brown  was  carrying  his 
campaign  against  ‘Lower  Canada  domination’,  and  on 
their  resentment  of  his  criticism,  especially  of  Galt  and 
Holton,  in  connection  with  Grand  Trunk  matters. 

Brown  had  been  closely  associated  with  Galt,  Holton 
and  J.  A.  Macdonald  in  1852  when  they  were  opposing 
the  attempt  of  the  English  contractor-promoters  to  se¬ 
cure  the  charter  and  government  guarantee  for  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway.  When  their  opposition  had 
proved  unavailing,  Galt  and  Holton,  who  were  not  then 
in  Parliament,  made  the  best  terms  they  could,  but 
Brown  continued  to  fight.  The  financial  difficulties  of 
company  and  contractors,  and  the  consequent  necessity 
of  applying  again  and  again  to  parliament  for  aid 
brought  the  company  into  bad  odor  in  Canada,  and 
Brown  endeavored  to  make  his  political  enemies  bear 
their  due  share  of  this  disfavor.  Hincks,  as  the  recipient 
of  what  was  alleged  to  be  a  bribe  of  £50,000  from  one  of 
the  contractors,  Sir  Morton  Peto,  and  Cartier,  as  the 
salaried  solicitor,  first  of  the  contractors  and  later  of  the 
company,  were  the  chief  objects  of  his  criticism. 

But  Brown’s  muckraking  zeal  did  not  stop  here.  In 
May,  1857,  as  Chairman  of  a  special  Committee  ap¬ 
pointed  to  investigate  “the  condition,  management  and 
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prospects  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Company,”  he 
made  a  strong  attack  upon  Galt.  He  made  the  accusa¬ 
tion  or  insinuation  that  Galt  was  chiefly  responsible  for 
the  exaggeration  and  failure  of  the  Grand  Trunk  project, 
that  he  had  misused  his  position  as  Grand  Trunk  director 
to  secure  for  his  firm  unfairly  high  terms  for  the  Sarnia 
contract  and  for  himself  huge  profits  on  large  blocks  of 
stock  in  the  Montreal  and  Portland  roads  on  which  he 
held  an  option,  and  which  were  unloaded  upon  the  Grand 
Trunk  at  preposterously  high  prices.  Galt  at  once  met 
the  attack,  and  by  a  thorough  cross-examination  of  the 
chief  officials  of  the  old  St.  Lawrence  and  Atlantic,  and 
the  production  of  all  the  official  correspondence  demon¬ 
strated  the  absolute  groundlessness  of  the  charges.  It 
was  shown  that  the  calculations  as  to  earnings  and  pro¬ 
fits  contained  in  the  prospectus  were  based  on  investiga¬ 
tions  carried  on  in  Canada  by  the  Chief  Engineer,  A.  M. 
Ross,  during  the  previous  year,  that  Galt’s  tenure  of 
office  as  a  director  of  the  original  Grand  Trunk  had  been 
only  nominal,  as  he  never  took  his  seat  at  the  directors’ 
table,  that  the  contract  for  the  Sarnia  road  was  made 
with  independent  representatives  of  that  company  and 
was  varied  in  consequence  of  changes  in  the  specifications, 
that  this  part  of  the  Grand  Trunk  was  pronounced  to  be 
beyond  criticism  by  every  engineer  who  inspected  it,  that 
the  optioned  St.  Lawrence  stock  held  by  Galt  was  taken 
for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  negotiations  and  was 
sold  for  the  Company’s  benefit  at  the  option  prices,  that 
the  recompense  made  for  his  services  by  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  Atlantic  and  Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence  stockholders 
whose  agent  he  was,  instead  of  being  prodigious,  was 
unduly  small,  and  that  during  the  negotiations  he  never 
dealt  in  a  share  of  the  old  company.  This  answer  did  not 
silence  Brown,  but  it  convinced  the  public  that  Galt’s 
honour  was  still  as  stainless  as  before. 
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Later  in  the  session  Brown  crossed  swords  with  both 
Galt  and  Holton  because  of  their  support  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Grand  Trunk.  Both  men, 
on  deciding  to  adopt  a  political  career,  had  severed  fully 
and  fairly,  as  their  private  papers  show,  all  connection 
with  the  railway,  either  as  contractors  or  as  stockholders, 
with  the  explicit  purpose  of  leaving  their  hands  free  to 
deal  with  any  railway  issues  that  might  arise  in  Parlia¬ 
ment.  Brown  refused  to  believe  that  their  support  of 
the  relief  act  was  disinterested.  Dorion,  who  had  also 
supported  the  government’s  policy,  came  in  for  less  vio¬ 
lent  attack.2 

At  once  Macdonald  saw  the  opening.  During  the  re¬ 
cess  of  1859,  he  negotiated  with  the  Lower  Canadian 
Opposition  leaders,  and  especially  with  Dorion,  to  whom 

2Debates,  May  12,  1887,  Brown:  “There  was  once  a  time 
when  the  honorable  gentleman  (Mr.  Holton)  opposed  the  Grand 
Trunk  as  strongly  as  I  did,  but  that  opposition  ceased  when  he 
got  a  Grand  Trunk  directorship  and  a  Grand  Trunk  contract. 
There  was  a  time  when  he  professed  to  act  with  the  Opposition, 
but  his  conduct  on  this  question  has  done  more  injury  to  the 
Liberal  party  than  has  been  done  it  by  all  the  efforts  of  our 
opponents.” 

The  Globe  amplified  the  charge  next  day:  “It  has  been  abund¬ 
antly  evident  almost  since  Mr.  Holton  entered  Parliament  that  his 
political  associations  have  been  subservient  to  his  relations  as  an 
advocate  of  the  Grand  Trunk.  He  and  his  partner  Mr.  Galt  have 
taken  no  share  this  session  in  the  warfare  of  the  Opposition,  but 
have  on  the  contrary  been  ready  to  cheer  the  government  and  aid 
them  in  all  their  measures.” 

Holton  replied  vigorously  in  the  above  debate:  “The  honor¬ 
able  gentleman  has  already  ventured  to  read  me  out  of  the  Liberal 
party  and  he  has  now  repeated  that  operation.  I  was  a  Radical 
Reformer  before  the  honorable  gentleman  saw  this  country  and 
before  the  Globe  had  an  existence,  and  I  presume  I  shall  continue 
to  be  a  Radical  Reformer  long  after  that  sheet  has  ceased  to  vex 
the  Liberal  party  with  its  intolerable  bigotry.  (Encore!  Encore!) 
He  has  stated  that  I  was  at  one  time  in  opposition  to  Grand 
Trunk  policy  at  its  inception;  that  is  true,  but  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  honorable  gentleman  and  myself  is  this,  that  I  have 
learned  to  accept  what  was  inevitable  and  to  bow  to  the  will  of 
the  majority,  and  we  are  now  dealing  with  the  consequences  of 
that  majority’s  policy.  It  is  bootless  now  to  enquire  who  was  right 
and  who  was  wrong  at  the  commencement  of  the  Grand  Trunk.  I 
believe  I  was  as  good  a  prophet  as  any  one.  But  the  question  now 
is  what  is  to  be  done  to  save  what  we  have  advanced.” 
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he  offered  a  Cabinet  portfolio.  Dorion  hesitated,  but  at 
last  declined.  Holton  approved  the  decision,3  but  Galt 
thought  it  unwise. 

Galt  was  in  fact  drifting  steadily  away  from  his  former 
political  allies.  Party  ties  at  no  time  held  him  strongly. 
Now  he  was  no  longer  bound  to  the  Rouges  by  strong 
common  principles.  The  democratic  programme  he  had 
endorsed  had  already  been  adopted  in  the  two  instances 
he  had  most  at  heart,  the  secularization  of  the  reserves 
and  the  abolition  of  the  seigniorial  tenure.  He  had  long 
since  given  up  the  belief  in  annexation  which  in  earlier 
days  had  been  a  Rouge  plank.  Only  in  his  hostility  to 
ecclesiastical  domination  was  he  still  Rouge  in  opinion, 
and  at  the  time  this  question  was  not  to  the  fore.  And 
now,  with  the  strong  attacks  of  Brown  fresh  in  memory, 
personal  ties  were  going  the  way  of  ties  of  common  prin¬ 
ciples. 

Macdonald,  with  his  usual  acuteness,  notes  the  transi¬ 
tion  in  a  half  jocular  letter: 

Toronto,  2nd  November,  1857. 

My  dear  Galt: 

...  You  call  yourself  a  Rouge.  There  may  have  been  at  one 
time  a  reddish  tinge  about  you,  but  I  could  observe  it  becoming  by 
degrees  fainter.  In  fact  you  are  like  Byron’s  Dying  Dolphin' 
exhibiting  a  series  of  colours — “the  last  still  loveliest” — and  that 
last  is  “true  blue”,  being  the  colour  I  affect. 

Seriously,  you  would  make  a  decent  Conservative,  if  you  gave 
your  own  judgment  a  fair  chance  and  cut  loose  from  Holton  and 

3Holton  writes  to  Galt,  in  1857 : 

Sept.  2nd  .  .  .  Have  you  and  I  any  particular  inducement 
to  assist  in  playing  the  Opposition’s  game  after  the  treatment 
we  received  last  session?  On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  support 
the  government  unless  important  modifications  take  place. 

Nov.  14th  .  .  .  My  aim  is  to  prevent  any  new  men  passing 

to  the  government,  and  thereby  compel  them  to  resort  to  a 

broader  measure  of  reconstruction  than  is  now  contemplated,  or 
to  put  up  with  the  small  men  of  their  own  party. 

Nov.  22nd  ...  I  do  not  believe  I  could  have  influenced 

Dorion’s  decision.  At  the  same  time  I  am  bound  to  say  it  was 
right. 
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Dorion  and  those  other  beggars.  So  pray  do  become  true  blue  at 
once:  it  is  a  good  standing  colour  and  bears  washing. 

Yours  always, 

John  A.  Macdonald. 

It  was  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  in  the  elections 
of  1857  Galt  announced  that  he  would  stand  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent,  and  denounced  the  Upper  Canada  Opposition.4 
He  was  again  returned  for  Sherbrooke  by  acclamation. 
When  the  House  met,  it  was  found  that  in  Lower  Canada 
the  Rouges  had  been  reduced  to  a  mere  handful,  even 
Dorion  himself  as  well  as  Holton  being  beaten,  though  in 
Upper  Canada  the  Opposition  had  scored.  Galt  did  not 
at  once  pass  to  the  Government  side.  He  took  his  seat 
on  the  cross-benches  and  opposed  the  government  forces 
when  they  refused  an  adequate  inquiry  into  some  colossal 
election  frauds  in  Quebec  city.  Yet  in  the  debate  on  the 
Address  he  showed  a  decided  leaning  towards  the  minis¬ 
try:  “If  the  government  were  defeated,”  he  declared,5 
“Mr.  Brown  would  be  called  on,  but  it  would  be  impossible 
to  govern  the  country  with  his  views.  Neither  J.  S. 
Macdonald  nor  Mr.  Dorion  could  hold  a  seat  with  Mr. 
Brown.  ...  He  would  not  for  one  moment  attempt  to 
become  the  defender  of  the  government;  he  was  not  a 
supporter  of  theirs.  Yet  his  view  was  distinctly  at  the 
moment  that  it  was  not  desirable  that  any  change  in  the 
government  of  the  country  should  take  place,  and  he 
would  not  vote  against  them  on  what  he  considered  a 
want  of  confidence  amendment.” 

Two  comments  on  this  speech  may  be  cited.  Speaking 
later  the  same  evening  Brown  shrewdly  retorted:  “It 
edified  me  to  hear  the  honorable  gentleman  talk  of  extreme 
views.  What  a  charming  picture  of  candour  and  modera- 

4Globe,  Dec.  11th,  1857 :  “We  are  very  happy  to  find  from 
the  government  organs  that  Mr.  Galt  has  repudiated  the  Opposi¬ 
tion,  since  it  will  save  the  Opposition  the  trouble  of  repudiating 
him.” 

0 March  8th,  1858. 
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tion  he  drew  of  himself  sitting  on  that  cross  bench !  .  .  . 
Is  it  possible  that  the  honorable  gentleman  in  the  midst 
of  these  dire  hatreds  that  he  painted  was  seeking  to  build 
up  a  position  for  himself  as  the  juste  milieu  in  the  next 
crisis?  Does  the  honorable  gentleman  already  fancy 
himself  sent  for,  and  with  a  soft  word  for  this  side  and 
a  soft  word  for  that  he  might  manage  to  patch  up  a  new 
coalition !” 

Holton  took  the  evident  separation  more  to  heart : 

Montreal,  March  10th,  1858. 

My  dear  Galt: 

As  your  speech  of  Monday  night  is  an  event  not  only  in  your 
own  career  but  in  the  politics  of  the  country  in  regard  to  which 
I  cannot  if  I  would  maintain  silence  in  my  intercourse  with  others, 
it  is  due  to  the  frankness  of  friendship  that  I  should  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  reveal  to  you  the  feelings  it  has  awak¬ 
ened  and  the  opinions  I  have  formed  both  as  to  the  soundness  of 
the  position  you  assumed  and  the  probable  effect  on  your  interests 
as  a  public  man  of  the  step  you  have  taken. 

I  read  the  speech  as  reported  in  the  Globe  when  I  first  came 
down  this  morning,  and  for  hours  it  had  the  effect  of  some  great 
calamity,  some  sudden  bereavement  in  depressing  my  spirits.  I 
felt  and  I  still  feel  like  throwing  politics  to  the  dogs. 

...  You  refuse  to  confirm  the  commercial  policy  we  have  all 
of  us  advocated  because  it  might  turn  out  the  men  we  had  all 
up  to  Monday  night  opposed,  and  opposed  mainly  because  they 
would  not  adopt  that  very  policy,  .  .  .  When  we  were  together 
in  Toronto  last  week  I  understood  that  you  proposed  taking  per¬ 
fectly  independent  no-party  ground,  voting  on  each  question  as  it 
arose,  regardless  of  whom  it  might  put  in  or  keep  in,  but  it  strikes 
me  you  have  gone  quite  beyond  that  and  become  a  pronounced 
ministerialist.  That  is  an  easier  position  than  the  other.  Indeed, 
I  question  whether  it  could  be  maintained  for  a  fortnight.  .  .  . 

I  regret  your  separation  from  a  party  with  which  I  must  from 
sincere  conviction  continue  to  act,  for  the  sake  of  the  party  that 
can  ill  afford  to  spare  your  talents;  for  my  own  sake,  not  only 
because  of  our  past  associations  but  because  I  have  looked  to  your 
speedily  attaining  the  high  position  in  the  country  to  which  your 
talents  are  fitted,  through  that  party  thus  possibly  benefiting 
myself  as  a  humble  member  thereof,  and  for  your  own  sake, 
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because  I  believe  you  will  be  exposed  to  a  great  deal  of  unmerited 
obloquy. 

Always  faithfully  yours, 

L.  H.  Holton. 

The  shock  which  crystallized  Galt’s  decision  to  join  the 
Conservative  party  came  with  the  defeat  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  on  the  question  of  the  capital.  In  1857,  after  the 
defeat  of  the  proposal  to  make  Quebec  the  permanent 
capital,  the  Tache-Macdonald  government  was  afraid  to 
make  the  question  a  ministerial  one:  they  could  only 
please  one  city  and  would  displease  four  or  five.  Accord¬ 
ingly  they  adopted  the  ingenious  device  of  passing  a  reso¬ 
lution  requesting  the  Queen  to  choose  among  the  rival 
cities.  At  worst,  the  proposal  would  postpone  the  deci¬ 
sion  for  a  session.  At  best  it  might  quell  altogether  the 
objections  of  the  disappointed  claimants,  since  criticism 
would  then  become  ‘disloyalty’.  And  meanwhile  there 
was  nothing  to  prevent  the  government  or  its  leading 
members  making  privately  what  recommendation  they 
pleased.  No  one  in  administrative  circles  really  imagined 
that  Queen  Victoria  or  the  Colonial  Secretary,  Labou- 
chere,  would  attempt  to  make  an  independent  choice  in  a 
matter  which  required  so  much  local  knowledge,  and  a 
matter  in  which  such  knowledge  was  sadly  lacking  in 
England,  to  judge  by  a  ponderous  pronouncement  from 
the  London  Times  in  favor  of  Montreal,  based  on  the 
assumption  that  Montreal  was  in  Upper  Canada!  The 
decision  was  really  made  on  the  advice  of  Sir  Edmund 
Head,  acting  with  what  degree  of  independence  it  is  not 
possible  now  to  say.  By  whomsoever  made,  the  choice 
has  been  ratified  by  the  judgment  of  succeeding  years  as 
a  wise  one.  Ottawa  was  still  ‘a  backwoods  village’,  but 
its  position  on  the  border  line  between  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada  made  it  to  some  extent  a  compromise  and  its 
distance  from  the  United  States  border  increased  its 
military  security. 
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If  posterity  has  expressed  content,  not  so  the  men  of 
1858.  The  Opposition  at  once  saw  an  opportunity  to 
rally  against  the  government  all  the  disappointed  sec¬ 
tions.  An  amendment  moved  by  M.  Piche,  “that  in  the 
opinion  of  this  House  the  city  of  Ottawa  should  not  be 
made  the  seat  of  government  of  the  province,”  was  car¬ 
ried  by  sixty-four  votes  to  fifty.  Brown  followed  up  this 
opening  by  moving  the  adjournment,  as  a  distinct  expres¬ 
sion  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  ministry.  This  motion 
was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  sixty-one  to  fifty,  but  the  Upper 
Canada  majority  against  the  government  was  unusually 
large  and  two  days  later,  on  July  29th,  the  ministry 
resigned. 

Then  followed  an  episode  which  gave  rise  to  contro¬ 
versies  and  recriminations  that  echoed  for  years — the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  Short  Administration,  the  two-day 
cabinet  of  Brown  and  Dorion.  Upon  receiving  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  Macdonald  and  Cartier,  Sir  Edmund  Head  sent 
for  Brown,  as  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  to  invite  him 
to  form  a  new  government.  Brown  consented,  and  after 
a  few  days’  negotiations,  succeeded  in  organizing  a  strong 
administration.8  The  new  ministers,  upon  accepting 
office,  at  once  resigned  their  seats,  according  to  estab¬ 
lished  custom,  in  order  to  present  themselves  to  their 
constituencies  for  election.  During  their  absence,  in 
defiance  of  constitutional  precedent  as  well  as  ordinary 
courtesy,  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  was  moved  by 


Brown-Donon  Ministry 


Upper  Canada 

George  Brown,  Premier  and 
Inspector-General. 

J.  S.  Macdonald,  Attorney-Gen¬ 
eral  West. 

James  Morris,  Speaker,  Legis¬ 
lative  Council. 

M.  H.  Foley,  Postmaster-Gen¬ 
eral. 

Oliver  Mowat,  Provincial  Sec¬ 
retary. 


Lower  Canada 

A.  A.  Dorion,  Commissioner  of 
Crown  Lands. 

L.  T.  Drummond,  Attorney- 
General  East. 

L.  H.  Holton,  Commissioner  of 
Public  Works. 

F.  Lemieux,  Receiver-General. 
J.  E.  Thibaudeau,  President  of 
the  Council. 
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Hector  Langevin  and  J.  B.  Robinson  and  carried  by  a 
large  majority.  Brown  at  once  requested  the  Governor- 
General  to  grant  a  dissolution,  but  the  governor,  as  he 
had  intimated  after  Brown  had  accepted  his  invitation, 
though  before  the  negotiations  were  completed,  refused 
to  grant  it.  There  was  nothing  for  the  new  ministry  to 
do  but  resign. 

At  once  the  flood  gates  of  denunciation  were  opened. 
The  governor  was  accused  of  secretly  conspiring  with 
Macdonald,  who  had  been  surprised  at  Brown’s  success  in 
forming  a  ministry,  and  of  aiming  to  make  himself  a 
second  Metcalfe.  Brown,  on  the  other  hand,  was  attacked 
as  greedy  of  power,  rash  and  reckless  in  ever  attempting 
to  form  a  ministry  knowing  that  he  faced  an  almost 
solidly  hostile  Lower  Canada.  The  charges  of  conspiracy 
brought  against  the  Governor-General  were  partisan  ex¬ 
aggerations  ;  Head,  whatever  his  failings,  was  a  man  of 
honour.  Nor  did  he  exceed  his  constitutional  privileges 
in  refusing  to  accept  the  advice  of  his  new  ministers  to 
grant  a  dissolution;  a  Governor-General  may  always  dis¬ 
regard  the  advice  of  his  ministers,  provided  he  can  find, 
as  Head  soon  found,  new  ministers  willing  and  able  to 
support  the  contrary  policy.  Yet  it  is  clear  that  Head 
was  actuated  by  a  strong  partiality  for  Macdonald,  with 
whom  he  was  on  terms  of  intimate  personal  friendship, 
and  by  a  strong  prejudice  against  Brown.  His  assertion 
that  there  was  no  ground  for  holding  a  new  election, 
since  there  was  no  indication  that  the  Opposition  would 
obtain  a  larger  vote  than  they  had  won  the  year  before, 
was  hardly  borne  out  by  the  hesitation  of  the  Cartier- 
Macdonald  ministry  later  to  face  the  country,  which  led 
to  the  famous  Double  Shuffle.  Brown,  it  cannot  be  de¬ 
nied,  was  ambitious  to  hold  power,  but  no  more  so  than 
Macdonald  or  Cartier,  and  no  more  than  his  capacities 
and  his  influence  in  Upper  Canada  warranted.  It  wTas 
unfortunate  that  he  was  not  given  an  opportunity  to 
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exercise  the  great  constructive  powers  which  he  undoubt¬ 
edly  possessed,  instead  of  relapsing  into  more  violent 
opposition  than  ever.  Whether  he  could  have  found  a 
working  basis  of  agreement  with  his  Lower  Canada  col¬ 
leagues  which  would  have  permitted  them  to  secure 
support  in  both  sections  was  doubtful.  The  fact  that  in 
the  few  days  of  cabinet  negotiations  Brown  and  the 
Lower  Canadian  leaders  came  so  close  to  working  out  a 
compromise  on  the  chief  sectional  issues  was  at  once  a 
condemnation  of  the  failure  in  the  past  of  the  two  wings 
of  the  Opposition  to  find  common  positive  ground,  and 
an  augury  of  good  promise  for  their  future.7 

Upon  Brown’s  resignation,  the  Governor-General 
tried  a  new  tack.  The  strong  partisan  chiefs  had  failed : 
why  not  seek  an  independent  who  could  draw  strength 
from  the  moderate  men  of  all  groups?  There  was  no 
question  as  to  who  that  independent  leader  would  be. 
In  his  five  sessions  of  parliamentary  experience  Galt  had 
made  his  mark.  He  had  distinctly  impressed  the  public 
by  his  breadth  and  sincerity  of  view,  his  judicial  fairness 
and  his  financial  acumen.  His  championing  of  federa¬ 
tion,  while  it  had  as  yet  won  few  out-and-out  adherents, 
had  increased  his  prestige.  In  the  House  his  unfailing 
kindliness,  tact  and  bonhomie  had  won  him  many  per¬ 
sonal  friends.  It  was  accordingly  to  Galt  that  Sir 
Edmund  Head  next  turned,  inviting  him  to  endeavor  to 
form  a  ministry. 

No  man  could  receive  such  an  invitation  without  a 

7The  constitutional  programme  included  consideration  of  a 
federal  union  of  the  two  Canadas  and  of  representation  by  popu¬ 
lation  with  safeguards  for  Lower  Canada;  the  form  of  schools 
adopted  in  Ireland  and  in  Belgium  were  to  be  considered  as  a 
possible  model  for  both  sections  of  the  province,  and  the  addi¬ 
tional  seigniorial  tenure  funds  required  were  to  be  provided,  pos¬ 
sibly  from  a  Lower  Canada  source,  possibly  from  the  common 
treasury. 
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feeling  of  pride.  At  forty-one,  and  with  barely  five 
years’  political  life  behind  him,  the  offer  of  the  premier¬ 
ship  of  Canada  was  a  great  honour.  Yet  without  hesita¬ 
tion  Galt  declined  the  Governor’s  commission.  He  had 
his  share  of  ambition  and  of  confidence  in  his  own  capa¬ 
city.  Yet  he  understood  clearly  also  the  limitations  of 
his  position.  Party  lines  were  far  from  fixed,  yet  they 
were  at  any  moment  too  firmly  drawn  to  make  it  possible 
for  a  man  who  had  flaunted  his  independence  and  had 
criticized  both  parties  to  improvise  a  following.  As  a 
representative,  too,  of  the  English-speaking  minority  in 
Lower  Canada  he  was  in  a  weak  strategic  position  for 
attaining  party  leadership.  While  he  was  on  very 
friendly  terms  with  Cartier  and  while  he  had  not  yet 
taken  the  attitude  of  strong  opposition  to  ultramontanism 
which  later  was  to  bring  him  into  open  conflict  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  yet  he  could  not  look  to  the 
French-Canadian  members  for  support,  and  the  English- 
speaking  members  were  few  and  growing  fewer.  As  a 
Lower  Canadian,  again,  he  was  debarred  from  leadership 
of  the  Upper  Canada  members.  Time  and  again  in  later 
days,  John  A.  Macdonald,  recognizing  this  fact,  urged 
him  to  stand  for  an  Upper  Canada  constituency,  but  Galt 
always  preferred  to  stay  by  his  life-long  friends  and 
associations  in  the  east.  In  view  of  all  these  facts,  Galt 
informed  the  Governor-General  that  he  could  not  act, 
and  advised  him  to  send  for  Cartier. 

Sir  Edmund  acted  on  the  advice  and  invited  Cartier 
to  form  an  administration.  Cartier  at  once  accepted, 
asking  Macdonald  to  head  the  Upper  Canada  section. 
The  new  cabinet  was  in  essentials  simply  a  revival  of  the 
old  one,  save  that  Cartier  now  took  precedence  as 
premier,  or  as  ‘first  premier’,  and  that  Galt  agreed  to 
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enter  it  as  Inspector-General.8  Cayley,  the  former 
inspector-general,  resigned  to  make  way  for  him,  and  to 
keep  the  balance  even  between  Lower  and  Upper  Canada, 
Loranger  also  resigned,  making  way  for  Sherwood.  As 
eventually  constituted  the  Cartier-Macdonald  cabinet 
stood  as  follows: 


Lower  Canada 

G.  E.  Cartier,  Premier  and  At¬ 
torney-General  East. 

A.  T.  Galt,  Inspector-General. 

N.  F.  Belleau,  Speaker  of  the 
Legislative  Council. 

L.  V.  Sicotte,  Minister  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Works. 

C.  Alleyn,  Provincial  Secre¬ 
tary. 


Upper  Canada 

J.  A.  Macdonald,  Attorney-Gen¬ 
eral  West. 

P.  M.  Vankoughnet,  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Crown  Lands. 

Sidney  Smith,  Postmaster-Gen¬ 
eral. 

John  Ross,  President  of  the 
Council. 

J.  Sherwood,  Receiver-General. 


Before  this  adjustment  had  been  made  the  old  minis¬ 
ters  had  carried  through  their  famous  or  infamous 
‘Double  Shuffle.’  Constitutional  precedent  required  that 
ministers  upon  accepting  office  should  seek  re-election. 
This  they  were  not  prepared  to  do,  as  the  temper  of  Upper 
Canada  made  it  very  doubtful  if  they  could  be  returned. 
Accordingly,  they  took  advantage  of  a  provision,  designed 


8The  comments  of  the  Globe  are  of  interest  (Aug.  9th,  1858)  : 
“The  Game  of  Thimble-rig:  One  day  the  Galt  thimble  hid  the 
pea,  on  the  next  the  Cartier-Galt  contrivance  covered  the  prize, 
and  twenty-four  hours  more  placed  the  coveted  article  under  the 
identical  thimble  which  stood  first  upon  the  table  when  the 
Macdonald-Cartier  compact  feigned  an  abandonment  of  their  posi¬ 
tion. 

The  accession  of  Mr.  Galt  as  Inspector-General  is,  however, 
the  great  feature  of  the  new  arrangement.  No  one  will  deny  to 
him  greater  skill  and  resources  than  his  predecessor,  but  as  to 
honesty,  economy  or  desire  to  bring  the  finances  of  the  country 
into  proper  condition,  we  believe  he  is  even  worse  than  Mr. 
Cayley.  He  will  be  far  more  dexterous  in  his  treatment  of  figures, 
far  more  clever  in  humbugging  the  House,  but  as  to  economy  he 
is  incapable  of  it.  He  has  not  the  courage  of  a  mouse,  nor  has 
he  the  sense  of  right  and  desire  for  the  people’s1  good  necessary  to 
induce  him  to  apply  the  pruning  knife  to  the  expenses  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  He  is  a  jobber  at  heart;  the  benefit  of  the  people  is  his  last 
thought  in  considering  a  public  question.” 
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to  avoid  unnecessary  appeals  to  the  electors,  to  the  effect 
that  minor  changes  of  office  within  the  ministry  should 
not  operate  to  vacate  the  minister’s  seat.  Each  of  the 
members  of  the  old  Macdonald-Cartier  administration 
included  in  the  new  ministry  was  appointed  to  a  post 
different  from  that  formerly  held,  and  then  next  day 
most  of  them  were  re-transferred  to  their  former  post. 
None  but  the  two  new  ministers,  whose  seats  were  safe, 
therefore,  had  to  face  the  electors.  Coming  on  the  top 
of  what  had  appeared  to  many  the  conspiracy  of  Head 
and  the  discourtesy  shown  to  the  Brown-Dorion  minis¬ 
ters,  the  transaction  aroused  the  most  violent  criticism. 
It  was  not  the  constitutional  crime  it  was  pictured,  but 
it  was  at  best  a  smart  trick,  which  helped  to  embitter 
and  lower  the  tone  of  political  life. 

As  a  consideration  of  accepting  office,  Galt  insisted 
that  the  government  should  adopt  his  federation  policy. 
It  is  doubtful  if  Cartier  and  Macdonald  would  have  agreed 
had  not  the  proposal  seemed  to  open  up  a  way  to  rid  the 
minority  of  the  embarrassing  question  of  the  choice  of 
the  capital.  The  new  government  would  undoubtedly 
have  a  good  majority  in  the  House  on  other  issues,  but 
there  was  still  good  ground  for  fearing  that  if  they 
adhered  to  Ottawa  or  indeed  to  any  other  city,  a  majority 
would  again  be  found  against  them.  Confederation,  if 
it  came,  would  involve  considering  anew  where  the  seat 
of  government  for  the  wider  land  should  be,  and  so  long 
as  negotiations  looking  towards  Confederation  were 
pending,  the  troublesome  question  would  be  shelved. 
Accordingly  the  Government  took  up  Galt’s  policy.  In 
announcing  the  ministerial  programme  on  August  7th, 
Cartier  bound  the  two  questions  together,  though 
strangely  the  significance  of  his  action  escaped  the  notice 
even  of  the  lynx-eyed  Opposition  critics  : 

The  Government  felt  themselves  bound  to  carry  out  the  law  of 
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the  land  respecting  the  seat  of  Government,  but,  in  the  face  of 
the  recent  vote  on  that  subject,  the  Administration  do  not  con¬ 
sider  themselves  warranted  in  incurring  any  expenditure  for  the 
public  buildings  until  Parliament  has  had  an  opportunity  of  con¬ 
sidering  the  whole  question  in  all  its  bearings;  and  the  expediency 
of  a  Federal  Union  of  the  British  North  American  Provinces  will 
be  anxiously  considered,  and  communication  with  the  Home  gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  Lower  Provinces  entered1  into  forthwith  on  the 
subject;  and  the  result  of  this  communication  will  be  submitted 
to  Parliament  at  its  next  session.” 


The  new  ministry  lost  no  time  in  carrying  out  their 
promise.  Cartier,  Ross  and  Galt  were  appointed  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Executive  Council  to  visit  England  and 
interview  the  authorities  in  Downing  Street,  not  only  on 
the  federation  question  but  on  the  Hudson’s  Bay  terri¬ 
tory  and  Intercolonial  Railway  issues.  They  sailed  early 
in  October,  and  as  soon  after  their  arrival  as  could  be 
arranged,  obtained  an  interview  with  Sir  Edward 
Bulwer-Lytton,  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  in  the  Conser¬ 
vative  administration  of  Earl  Derby.  The  formal  Fed¬ 
eration  memorial  presented  to  Lytton  has  often  been 
printed,  but  for  completeness’  sake  it  must  be  included 
here;  the  draft  in  Galt’s  handwriting  shows  that  the 
surmise  of  the  Globe  (see  below,  page  254)  was  correct: 

London,  23rd  October,  1858. 

Sir, — 

We  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  the  consideration  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  that  the  Governor-General  of  Canada,  act¬ 
ing  under  the  advice  of  his  responsible  advisers,  has  been  pleased 
to  recommend  that  the  subject  of  a  Federative  Union  of  the 
Provinces  of  British  North  America  should  form  the  subject  of 
discussion  by  Delegates  from  each  Province,  to  be  appointed  under 
the  orders  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  and  we  have  been  in¬ 
structed  to  urge  the  importance  of  this  step  as  well  upon  grounds 
peculiar  to  Canada  as  from  considerations  affecting  the  interests 
of  the  other  Colonies  and  of  the  whole  Empire. 

It  is  our  duty  to  state  that  very  grave  difficulties  now  present 
themselves  in  conducting  the  Government  of  Canada  in  such  a 
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manner  as  to  show  due  regard  to  the  wishes  of  its  numerous 
population.  The  Union  of  Lower  with  Upper  Canada  was  based 
upon  perfect  equality  being  preserved  between  these  provinces,  a 
condition  the  more  necessary  from  the  differences  in  their  re¬ 
spective  language,  law  and  religion,  and  although  there  is  now  a 
large  English  population  in  Lower  Canada,  still  these  differences 
exist  to  an  extent  which  prevents  any  perfect  and  complete  assi¬ 
milation  of  the  views  of  the  two  sections. 

At  the  time  of  the  Union  Act  Lower  Canada  possessed  a 
much  larger  population  than  Upper  Canada,  but  this  produced 
no  difficulty  in  the  Government  of  the  United  Provinces  under  that 
Act.  Since  that  period,  however,  the  progress  of  population  has 
been  more  rapid  in  the  western  section,  and  claims  are  now  made 
on  behalf  of  its  inhabitants  for  giving  them  representation  in  the 
Legislature  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  which  claims,  involv¬ 
ing,  it  is  believed,  a  most  serious  interference  with  the  principles 
upon  which  the  Union  was  based,  have  been  and  are  strenuously 
resisted  by  Lower  Canada.  The  result  is  shown  by  an  agitation 
fraught  with  great  danger  to  the  peaceful  and  harmonious  work¬ 
ing  of  our  constitutional  system,  and  consequently  detrimental  to 
the  progress  of  the  province. 

The  necessity  of  providing  a  remedy  for  a  state  of  things 
that  is  yearly  becoming  worse,  and  of  allaying  feelings  that  are 
daily  being  aggravated  by  the  contention  of  political  parties,  has 
impressed  the  advisers  of  Her  Majesty’s  representatives  in  Canada 
with  the  importance  of  seeking  for  such  a  mode  of  dealing  with 
these  difficulties  as  may  forever  remove  them.  In  this  view  it 
has  appeared  to  them  advisable  to  consider  how  far  the  Union  of 
Lower  with  Upper  Canada  could  be  rendered  essentially  federa¬ 
tive — in  combination  with  the  provinces  of  New  Brunswick,  Nova 
Scotia,  Newfoundland  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  together  with 
such  other  territories  as  it  may  be  hereafter  desirable  to  incor¬ 
porate  with  such  confederation  from  the  possessions  of  the  Crown 
in  British  North  America. 

The  undersigned  are  convinced  that  Her  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  will  be  fully  alive  to  the  grave  nature  of  the  circumstances 
referred  to  which  are  stated  by  them  under  the  full  responsibility 
of  their  position  as  advisers  of  the  Crown  in  Canada.  They  are 
satisfied  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  a  constitutional  discussion 
of  all  means  whereby  the  evils  of  internal  dissension  may  be 
avoided  in  such  an  important  dependency  of  the  Empire,  as 
Canada.  But  independent  of  reasons  affecting  Canada  alone  it  is 
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respectfully  represented  that  the  interests  of  the  several  Colonies 
and  of  the  Empire  will  be  greatly  promoted  by  a  more  intimate 
and  united  Government  of  the  entire  British  North  American 
Possessions.  The  population,  trade  and  resources  of  all  these 
Colonies  have  so  rapidly  increased  of  late  years  and  the  removal 
of  Trade  restrictions  has  made  them,  in  so  great  a  degree,  self- 
sustaining,  that  it  appears  to  the  Government  of  Canada  exceed¬ 
ingly  important  to  bind  still  more  closely  the  ties  of  their  common 
allegiance  to  the  British  Crown,  and  to  obtain  for  general  pur¬ 
poses  such  an  identity  in  legislation  as  may  serve  to  consolidate 
their  growing  power,  thus  raising,  under  the  protection  of  the 
Empire,  an  important  confederation  on  the  North  American  Con¬ 
tinent. 

At  present  each  Colony  is  totally  distinct  in  its  Government, 
in  its  customs  and  trade,  and  in  its  general  legislation.  To  each 
other,  no  greater  facilities  are  extended  than  to  any  Foreign  State 
and  the  only  common  tie  is  that  which  binds  all  to  the  British 
Crown.  This  state  of  things  is  considered  to  be  neither  promo¬ 
tive  of  the  physical  prosperity  of  all,  nor  of  that  moral  union 
which  ought  to  be  preserved  in  the  presence  of  the  powerful  con¬ 
federation  of  the  United  States. 

With  a  population  of  three  and  a  half  millions,  with  a  foreign 
commerce  exceeding  Twenty-five  million  Sterling,  and  a  Commer¬ 
cial  Marine  inferior  in  extent  only  to  those  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Imperial  Government, 
by  sanctioning  a  confederation  of  these  Provinces,  to  constitute  a 
Dependency  of  the  Empire,  valuable  in  time  of  peace,  and  power¬ 
ful  in  the  event  of  war — forever  removing  the  fear  that  these 
Colonies  may  ultimately  serve  to  swell  the  power  of  another 
Nation. 

In  the  case  of  the  Australian  Colonies  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment  have  consented  to  their  discussion  of  the  question  of  Con¬ 
federation— although  the  reasons  for  it,  as  relates  to  the  Empire, 
can  scarcely  be  either  so  urgent  or  so  important  as  those  which 
affect  British  North  America. 

The  Government  of  Canada  do  not  desire  to  represent  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  other  provinces.  Their  application  is  confined  to  the 
request  that  the  Imperial  Government  will  be  pleased  to  authorise 
a  meeting  of  Delegates  on  behalf  of  each  Colony  and  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada  respectively,  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
the  subject  of  a  Federative  Union,  and  reporting  on  the  princi¬ 
ples  on  which  the  same  could  properly  be  based. 
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That  such  delegates  should  be  appointed  by  the  Executive 
Government  of  each  Colony,  and  meet  with  as  little  delay  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

That  the  Report  of  such  Delegates  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  and  that  a  Copy  of  it  as  soon 
as  it  is  prepared,  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor 
and  Lieutenant-Governor  of  each  Colony,  in  order  that  he  may 
lay  the  same  before  the  Provincial  Parliament,  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible. 

Upon  the  Report  of  such  Delegates  it  will  be  for  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  to  decide  whether  the  interests  of  the  Empire  will  be 
promoted  by  Confederation  and  to  direct  the  action  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  Parliament  thereon — with  the  concurrence  of  the  Legisla¬ 
tures  of  the  respective  Colonies. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Your  most  obedient  and  humble  servants, 

G.  E.  Cartier. 

Jno.  Ross. 

A.  T.  Galt. 

Of  much  greater  interest  was  the  confidential  letter 
submitted  to  Lytton  the  same  day,  in  the  name  of  the 
whole  Committee,  but  as  Galt’s  draft  again  shows, 
entirely  his  own  composition: 

London,  25th  October,  1858. 

The  Right  Honourable 

Sir  E.  B.  Lytton,  Bart., 

Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

Dear  Sir  Edward: 

In  the  official  communication  which  we  have  this  day  the 
honour  to  address  to  you,  on  the  Confederation  of  the  British 
North  American  provinces,  we  have  felt  it  improper  to  offer  any 
opinion  upon  the  details  which  will  form  the  subject  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  discussion  by  Delegates.  It  is  also  our  duty  not  to  cause 
embarrassment  by  advancing  views  which  may  yet  have  to  be 
greatly  modified.  We  venture,  however,  in  compliance  with  your 
desire  for  a  confidential  communication  on  these  points  to  sug¬ 
gest: — 

That  the  Federal  Government  should  be  composed  of  a  Gover¬ 
nor-General,  or  Viceroy,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Queen,  of  an 
Upper  House  or  Senate  elected  upon  a  territorial  basis  of  repre- 
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sentation,  and  of  a  House  of  Assembly,  elected  on  the  basis  of 
population,  the  Executive  to  be  composed  of  ministers  responsible 
to  the  legislature. 

That  the  powers  of  the  Federal  legislators  and  Government 
should  comprehend  the  Customs,  Excise  and  all  trade  questions, 
Postal  Service,  Militia,  Banking,  Currency,  Weights  and  Meas¬ 
ures  and  Bankruptcy,  Public  Works  of  a  National  Character, 
Harbours  and  Light-houses,  Fisheries  and  their  protection,  Crimi¬ 
nal  justice,  Public  Lands,  Public  Debt  and  Government  of  unin¬ 
corporated  and  Indian  Territories.  It  will  form  a  subject  for 
mature  deliberation  whether  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  should  be  confined  to  the  points  named,  or  should  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  all  matters  not  specially  entrusted  to  the  local  legis¬ 
latures. 

The  Confederation  might  involve  the  constitution  of  a  Federal 
Court  of  Appeal. 

The  general  revenue,  having  first  been  charged  with  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  collection  and  civil  government,  to  be  subject  to  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  interest  on  the  public  debts  of  the  Confederation  to  be 
constituted  from  the  existing  obligations  of  each, — the  surplus  to 
be  divided  each  year  according  to  population.  The  net  revenue 
from  the  Public  Lands  in  each  province  to  be  its  exclusive  pro¬ 
perty,  except  in  the  case  of  the  territories. 

It  may  be  expedient  for  a  limited  time  to  provide  from  the 
general  revenue  a  certain  fixed  contribution  for  educational  and 
judicial  purposes  until  provision  is  made  for  the  same  by  each 
member  of  the  Confederation. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  basis  of  Confederation  now  pro¬ 
posed  differs  from  that  of  the  United  States  in  several  important 
particulars.  It  does  not  profess  to  be  derived  from  the  people 
but  would  be  the  constitution  provided  by  the  imperial  parlia¬ 
ment,  thus  affording  the  means  of  remedying  any  defect,  which  is 
now  practically  impossible  under  the  American  constitution.  The 
local  legislature  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  claim  the  exercise 
of  the  same  sovereign  powers  which  have  frequently  been  the 
cause  of  difference  between  the  American  states  and  their  general 
government.  To  this  may  be  added  that  by  the  proposed  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  revenue  each  province  would  have  a  direct  pecuniary 
interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment.  In  these  respects  it  is  conceived  that  the  proposed 
Confederation  would  possess  greater  inherent  strength  than  that 
of  the  United  States,  and  would  combine  the  advantage  of  the 
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unity  for  general  purposes  of  a  legislative  union  with  so  much 
of  the  Federation  principle  as  would  join  all  the  benefits  of  local 
government  and  legislation  upon  questions  of  provincial  interest. 

We  have,  etc.  etc. 

(Signed) 

G.  E.  Cartier. 

Jno.  Ross. 

A.  T.  Galt. 

This  document,  written  on  brief  notice,  shows  clearly 
how  thoroughly  Galt  had  studied  the  question  and  how 
closely  he  anticipated  the  chief  features  of  Federation  as 
eventually  drawn  up  by  the  combined  wisdom  of  the 
leaders  of  all  the  provinces.  The  list  of  the  specific 
powers  allotted  to  the  Federal  Government,  the  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  possibility  of  assigning  to  it  all  matters  not 
specifically  entrusted  to  the  local  legislature,  the  provi¬ 
sion  for  a  Supreme  Court,  the  payment  of  federal  subsi¬ 
dies  to  the  provinces,  the  division  of  public  lands,  and 
the  emphasis,  two  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War  had  made  the  issue  clear  to  all  men,  upon  the  points 
whereby  the  weakness  of  the  federal  government  of  the 
United  States  was  to  be  avoided  in  the  case  of  Canada — 
these  all  form  a  remarkable  evidence  of  the  judgment  and 
foresight  of  the  new  minister. 

Three  days  later  the  Canadian  ministers  joined  dele¬ 
gates  from  New  Brunswick,  Charles  Fisher  and  A.  J. 
Smith,  and  from  Nova  Scotia,  Charles  Tupper,  W.  A. 
Henry,  and  R.  B.  Dickey,  in  bringing  before  the  Colonial 
Office  the  question  of  imperial  aid  to  the  Intercolonial 
Railway.  They  reviewed  the  history  of  the  discussions, 
stressing  especially  the  promises  of  Grey  in  1851  and 
Pakington  in  1852  to  give  an  imperial  guarantee,  and 
noting  that  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  war  had  sus¬ 
pended  further  consideration.  Then  in  1857  Messrs. 
Macdonald  and  Rose  from  Canada  and  Messrs.  Johnston 
and  Archibald  from  Nova  Scotia  had  revived  the  question 
with  Labouchere.  Since  1852  Canada  had  spent  on  the 
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part  of  the  Main  Trunk  line  originally  under  discussion, 
£3,111,500  stg.,  making  an  annual  charge  of  £186,000; 
New  Brunswick  had  to  face  an  annual  burden  of  £48,000, 
and  Nova  Scotia  about  the  same,  on  account  of  their  rail¬ 
way  enterprises.  It  was  estimated  that  it  would  take 
£3,500,000  to  fill  up  the  gap  from  Riviere  du  Loup  in 
Canada  to  Truro,  Nova  Scotia.  If  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  would  appropriate  to  this  purpose  the  £1,500,000 
Sydenham  loan,  guaranteed  by  the  British  government, 
which  Canada  was  about  to  repay,  the  three  provinces 
would  each  promise  £20,000  a  year  to  meet  interest 
charges,  leaving  £60,000  for  the  United  Kingdom  to  as¬ 
sume.  A  supplementary  memorial,  presented  November 
12,  pointed  out  that  the  savings  in  ocean  subsidy  and  in 
carriage  of  mails,  men  and  munitions  would  be  nearly 
twice  this  amount,  and  declared  the  willingness  of  the 
three  colonies  to  accept  Britain’s  share  of  aid  in  the 
form  of  steamship  subsidies  similar  to  those  which  were 
being  paid  to  the  Cunard  line  from  Liverpool  to  Boston 
and  which  were  building  up  American  ports  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  Canadian  ports. 

A  few  days  after  the  departure  of  his  colleagues, 
Galt  addressed  a  confidential  note  to  Lytton  on  the  same 
subject,  from  which  the  following  passages  may  be 
given : 

London,  17th  Nov.,  1858. 

Dear  Sir  Edward: 

Presuming  on  the  kindness  with  which  you  have  received  both 
my  colleagues  and  myself,  I  venture  to  address  to  you  certain 
considerations  on  the  subject  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway  which 
could  not  safely  be  enlarged  upon  in  official  documents. 

The  position  of  Canada  is  both  peculiar  and  exceptional.  A 
population  now  numbering  three  millions  of  British-born  subjects 
reside  in  the  interior  of  America  and  during  the  winter  season  are 
absolutely  proscribed  from  any  intercourse  with  either  Great 
Britain  or  the  other  colonies  except  through  a  foreign  country 
jealous  of  the  power  of  England  on  the  Continent.  .  .  . 
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The  result  (of  the  adoption  of  the  bonding  system)  is  that 
the  whole  winter  and  spring  trade  of  Canada  passes  through 
foreign  territory.  I  cannot  help  remarking  that  the  policy  of  the 
Imperial  Government  in  subsidizing  the  Cunard  line  has  largely 
tended  to  this  result.  .  .  . 

The  present  state  of  the  case  is  that  Canada  is  at  this  moment 
at  the  mercy  of  the  American  Congress  for  the  continuance  of  her 
trade  between  December  and  June.  The  repeal  of  the  American 
bonding  laws  would  at  once  arrest  the  whole  commerce  of  the 
Province.  It  would  entail  ruin  on  every  merchant  and  trader  in 
Upper  Canada.  .  .  The  only  security  we  have  against  such  action 
by  the  American  Government  lies  in  the  value  of  our  trade  to  their 
railways,  forwarders  and  merchants — we  have  none  in  their  policy 
as  a  government.  .  .  . 

Canada  has  no  other  interest  in  the  Intercolonial  Railway  than 
to  be  freed  from  a  painful  state  of  subordination  to  the  United 
States.  She  has  no  local  interests  to  serve,  no  population  to  bene¬ 
fit.  She  desires  only  to  serve  her  allegiance  and  connection  with 
the  British  Empire.  .  .  In  this  as  in  the  question  of  Confedera¬ 
tion  our  statesmen  desire  to  strengthen  our  intercourse  with  the 
Mother  Country  and  the  Sister  colonies,  to  free  our  trade  from 
foreign  trammels,  and  to  build  up  a  nation  worthy  of  England 
from  her  North  American  possessions. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  pretend  to  say  that  Canada  would  use 
the  Intercolonial  Railway  for  her  trade  while  shorter  and  cheaper 
lines  exist,  but  if  at  any  time  a  different  trade  policy  were  adopted 
by  the  United  States  or  war  were  to  break  out,  then  she  would 
possess  another  outlet  and  would  gladly  suffer  any  inconvenience 
from  the  greater  length  and  enhanced  charges.  The  provision  of 
such  an  outlet  is  the  security  against  its  being  needed. 

A  letter  to  Mrs.  Galt,  written  a  few  days  after  the 
first  interviews,  throws  light  on  the  progress  of  the  nego¬ 
tiations  : 

London,  29th  October,  1858. 

.  .  .  Mr.  Ross  and  Mr.  Cartier  have  gone  to  Paris  for  a  few 
days  and  I  remain  here  to  attend  to  our  matters  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Sir  Edward  Lytton,  finding  I  was  alone,  was  kind  enough 
to  invite  me  again  to  Knebworth,  where  I  spent  two  days  this 
week  and  had  much  conversation  with  him.  He  wished  me  to  go 
down  again  to-morrow,  but  I  declined.  However  I  am  to  go  again 
next  week.  It  is  a  high  honor  and  no  small  advantage  to  my 
business.  .  .  . 
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I  hope  we  shall  make  some  progress  next  week.  As  yet  it  has 
only  been  preliminary  work,  preparing  their  minds  for  what  we 
want,  but  our  papers  are  now  all  before  the  Government,  and  we 
have  only  to  wait  a  decision.  I  think  we  shall  certainly  get  some 
points  settled  as  we  desire.  .  .  . 

He  writes  again  the  next  week,  a  little  more  dubious 
of  satisfactory  results: 

London,  4th  November,  1858. 

Since  Monday  I  have  been  trotting  about  the  public  offices, 
seeing  one  man  and  another,  fancying  myself  busy,  but  as  yet 
seeing  no  results. 

Yesterday  when  at  the  Colonial  Office,  Sir  Edward  sent  for  me 
to  say  we  were  to  be  presented  to  the  Queen  on  Friday  at  2  p.m. 
at  Windsor.  I  therefore  telegraphed  to  Ross  and  Cartier  to  come 
back  from  Paris,  but  they  had  already  started,  and  arrived  last 
night.  We  were  all  at  sea  to  know  what  we  should  wear,  fearing 
we  should  be  obliged  to  exhibit  ourselves  in  all  the  toggery  of  a 
Court  dress,  but  it  appears  this  is  unnecessary,  and  we  will  be 
received  in  ‘plain  dress*.  .  .  . 

I  wish  I  could  say  that  our  business  went  on  satisfactorily,  but 
the  fact  is,  that  it  moves  so  slowly  I  do  not  know  whether  we  are 
going  to  succeed,  or  to  spend  so  much  time  that  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  leave  without  any  answer  at  all.  Everybody  is  very 
courteous,  but  very  slow,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  vast  number  of 
questions  they  have  before  them.  .  .  . 

Next  day  he  gives  an  interesting  glimpse  of  the  visit 
to  the  Queen,  not  yet  sorrowed  by  the  loss  of  the  Prince 
Consort : 

London,  5th  November,  1858. 

I  have  just  one  moment  to  write  you  on  our  return  from 
Windsor.  We  were  most  graciously  received  by  Her  Majesty,  who 
permitted  us  to  kiss  her  Royal  Hand,  which  by  the  way  is  a  small 
one,  though  not  as  pretty  as  your  own.  The  Queen  then  entered 
into  a  short  conversation  with  each  of  us  in  succession  about 
Canada.  Mr.  Ross  suggested  that  we  hoped  to  see  Her  Majesty  in 
Canada.  She  laughed  very  heartily,  saying  she  was  afraid  of  the 
sea,  but  she  thought  it  very  likely  some  of  “the  children”  would 
visit  Canada.  After  a  few  more  observations  in  which  Prince 
Albert  joined,  we  took  our  leave. 

Our  audience  was  quite  private,  no  one  being  present  except 
Prince  Albert  and  Sir  Edward  Lytton,  who  introduced  us.  The 
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Queen  was  dressed  in  a  green  silk  dress,  handsome  but  plain, 
nothing  to  distinguish  her  from  any  other  lady.  She  is  rather 
short,  but  has  a  very  good  face  and  fine  eyes,  and  her  manner  is 
very  agreeable.  Prince  Albert  is  a  very  handsome  man,  speaking 
with  a  slight  accent.  We  were  presented  after  Mr.  Gladstone,  who 
went  down  to  Windsor  with  us.  In  this  we  were  rather  lucky,  as 
we  got  lunch  with  the  gentlemen  and  ladies-in-waiting  at  the 
Palace,  while  waiting  for  the  Queen;  otherwise  we  should  have 
had  to  wait  looking  at  the  pictures. 

We  went  in  our  ordinary  dress,  frock  coat,  and  black  cravat, 
no  state  dress  at  all.  .  .  . 

A  week  later  he  writes  again: 

London,  12th  November,  1858. 

Mr.  Cartier  sails  to-morrow,  and  I  trust  to  get  away  with 
Mr.  Ross  on  Wednesday  by  the  Canadian  steamer  to  Portland.  .  . 
I  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Disraeli  on  Wednesday  and  he  in  a 
great  measure  assented  to  what  I  want,  but  I  have  not  yet  re¬ 
ceived  his  official  answer  in  writing  and  until  I  get  it  I  cannot  be 
certain  of  the  result. 

The  Canadian  Club  gave  us  all  a  grand  dinner  yesterday.  Sir 
E.  Lytton,  Lord  Carnarvon  and  Lord  Goderich,  with  other  dis¬ 
tinguished  men,  were  present.  It  went  off  extremely  well. 

Our  business  is  not  yet  completed  but  I  fear  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  wait.  .  .  . 

Hope  deferred  is  the  note  in  a  letter  of  still  a  week 
later. 

London,  19th  November,  1858. 

There  is  also  too  often  nothing  but  disappointment  in  this 
world,  and  I  am  doomed  to  experience  it  in  finding  myself  again 
detained  here  for  another  week.  But  it  has  proved  unavoidable  as 
I  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  bringing  any  single  part  of  my  busi¬ 
ness  to  a  close.  The  Colonial  Office  have  asked  me  to  remain 
another  week,  and  promise  to  get  all  done  by  that  time,  either 
for  or  against  my  wishes.  ...  I  have  commenced  an  energetic 
system  of  attendance  upon  them  and  like  the  widow  and  the 
unjust  judge  I  may  get  from  my  importunity  that  which  would  be 
denied  to  any  claim  of  justice.  I  know  that  you  value  perhaps 
more  highly  than  I  do  my  reputation,  and  I  therefore  feel  certain 
that  you  will  reconcile  yourself  to  our  prolonged  separation.  .  .  . 

I  am  going  to  dine  with  Sir  Edward  Lytton  to-morrow.  I  fancy 
it  is  a  party  he  is  giving  in  return  for  that  of  the  Canada  Club.  .  . 
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Yet  in  spite  of  importunity  and  of  dinners  and  country- 
house  week-ends  neither  Galt  nor  his  colleagues  had  any 
appreciable  degree  of  success  in  their  undertakings. 
There  was  no  lack  of  polite  words,  but  the  plain  fact  was 
that  neither  the  permanent  officials  nor  the  government 
nor  the  general  public  had  any  interest  in  the  problems 
of  the  American  colonies.  One  may  read  ministers’ 
diaries  or  the  Queen’s  letters,  Grenville’s  gossipy  me¬ 
moirs  or  the  London  press  of  the  day  and  in  all  alike 
there  is  not  the  faintest  sign  of  concern  over  the  distant 
possessions.  One  would  find  much  talk  of  the  visit  of 
Palmerston  and  Clarendon  to  Compiegne,  of  the  New¬ 
market  races,  of  the  aftermath  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  of 
the  removal  of  Jewish  disabilities,  of  the  closer  relations 
between  Lord  John  Russell  and  Lord  Stanley,  of  Glad¬ 
stone’s  mission  to  the  Ionian  Islands  or  Disraeli’s  latest 
Duchess  and  diamonds  dinner,  but  in  the  circles  of  the 
governing  classes  Canada  was  as  much  in  mind  as 
Kamschatka.  As  will  be  seen  in  a  later  chapter,  it  was 
not  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  threatened  fur¬ 
ther  complications  that  any  heed  was  given  to  Canadian 
affairs. 

On  the  railway  question,  the  British  government  gave 
a  frank  and  flat  refusal  to  extend  any  aid  whatever,  on 
the  quite  sufficient  and  legitimate  ground  that  “the 
national  expenditure  must  be  regulated  by  the  national 
resources,  and  however  important  may  be  the  foregoing 
advantages,  it  has  been  found  that  objects  of  interest  to 
Great  Britain  yet  more  urgent  must  yield  to  the  necessity 
of  not  unduly  increasing  at  the  present  moment  the 
public  burthens.”  9  Disraeli,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer,  had  simply  more  pressing  demands  to  meet 
than  this  far  off  and  politically  inconspicuous  proposal. 

9Despatch  of  Sir  Edward  Lytton  to  Sir  Edmund  Bond  Head, 
Dec.  24th,  1858. 
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The  attitude  of  the  British  authorities  on  this  occasion 
was  well  summed  up  by  Dr.  Charles  Tupper,  afterwards 
Sir  Charles,  in  a  speech  at  St.  John  in  1860: 

“Under  the  impression  that  the  value  of  this  great  national  as 
well  as  colonial  undertaking  (the  Intercolonial  Railway)  was 
really  appreciated  in  England,  and  encouraged  by  a  dispatch  which 
said  that  the  subject  would  shortly  receive  the  serious  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  British  Cabinet,  the  three  Governments  of  Canada, 
New  Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia,  sent  a  joint  delegation  to  Lon¬ 
don  in  1858.  While  I  feel  bound  to  admit  that  we  were  treated 
at  the  Colonial  Office  with  all  due  courtesy  and  had  every  personal 
attention  bestowed  upon  us  which  we  could  desire,  it  was  but  too 
evident  that  the  Cabinet  were  too  much  engaged  with  their  own 
immediate  interests  to  take  any  very  deep  concern  in  a  subject  so 
remote,  and  urged  by  parties  who  were  unable  to  bring  to  their 
support  votes  in  the  Commons.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton  did 
seem  a  little  aroused  to  the  importance  of  the  question,  and  con¬ 
curred  in  the  feasibility  of  our  proposal;  and  Mr.  Disraeli,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  to  whom  we  were  referred,  admitted 
that  the  question  had  assumed  a  really  practicable  shape;  yet, 
although  the  three  provinces  who,  unaided,  had  done  so  much  to¬ 
wards  accomplishing  this  national  work,  unitedly  pressed  upon  the 
attention  of  the  British  Government  a  scheme  which  would  have 
completed  it  without  any  increased  drain  upon  the  British  Ex¬ 
chequer,  or  have  involved  the  outlay  of  an  additional  shilling — as 
we  merely  required  subsidies  for  the  performance  of  the  services 
for  which  the  Imperial  Government  now  pays  a  much  larger  sum — 
without  taking  the  trouble  even  to  verify  the  accuracy  of  our  cal¬ 
culations  by  reference  to  the  public  departments,  this  country  was 
coolly  informed  that  ‘Her  Majesty’s  Government  have  not  found 
themselves  at  liberty  to  accede  to  the  proposal.’  ”  10 

On  the  question  of  Federation  the  lukewarmness  evi¬ 
dent  in  Downing  Street  was  more  surprising.  At  best 
the  official  outlook  was  one  of  indifference,  and  it 
appeared  that  if  any  feeling  existed,  it  was  one  of  hos¬ 
tility  rather  than  of  approval.  Realizing  this  at  last, 
Galt  endeavored  to  have  as  good  a  face  as  possible  put 

10Recollections  of  Sixty  Years  in  Canada,  pp.  19-20. 
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upon  the  matter.  Just  before  sailing  he  sent  the  fol¬ 
lowing  confidential  note  to  Sir  Edward  Lytton: 

London,  22nd  November,  1858. 

Dear  Sir  Edward: 

Taking  advantage  of  your  very  kind  permission  to  address  you 
on  the  subject  of  Confederation,  and  having  in  mind  the  outline  of 
the  decision  which  has  been  arrived  at,  I  venture  to  suggest  that 
in  communicating  it  to  the  Governor-General  it  might  be  stated, 

“That  Her  Majesty’s  Government  have  given  their  best  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  Order-in-Council  of  the  Government  of  Canada 
of  the  fourth  of  September  last  on  the  subject  of  a  Union  of  the 
British  North  American  Colonies,  and  to  the  request  therein  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  should  authorize  a  meeting 
of  delegates,  etc.  Her  Majesty’s  Government  have  also  had  under 
consideration  the  letter  of  the  twenty-third  of  October  last  from 
certain  of  His  Excellency’s  advisers  now  in  London  on  the  same 
subject. 

“Her  Majesty’s  Government  are  impressed  with  the  grave 
nature  of  the  difficulties  which  are  stated  to  attend  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  public  affairs  in  Canada  and  will  be  prepared  to  do  all 
in  their  power  to  remove  them,  in  conjunction  with  the  provincial 
legislatures,  consistently  with  the  maintenance  of  the  Queen’s 
authority  and  of  constitutional  Government. 

“The  question  of  the  Union  of  the  North  American  Colonies  is 
one,  however,  which  involves  not  merely  the  interest  of  the  im¬ 
portant  Province  of  Canada  and  its  relations  towards  the  Empire, 
but  also  equally  the  position  and  government  of  the  other  pro¬ 
vinces.  It  appears  to  Her  Majesty’s  Government  that  it  would 
be  premature  to  invite  the  proposed  meeting  of  Delegates  without 
communications  from  the  Governments  of  the  other  Colonies, 
expressive  of  their  desire  that  such  meeting  should  take  place.  .  . 

“Her  Majesty’s  Government  are  fully  alive  to  the  great  im¬ 
portance  of  promoting  the  consolidation  and  strength  of  the  pos¬ 
sessions  of  the  Crown  in  North  America  and  should  it  appear  to 
be  the  general  wish  of  the  Queen’s  subjects  in  these  Provinces  to 
attain  a  more  intimate  alliance  between  themselves,  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  would  be  prepared  to  give  such  desire  the  most  serious 
attention  and  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  meet  it,  having  in  view 
the  preservation  of  the  integrity  of  the  Empire  and  of  the  Royal 
Authority.” 

In  the  foregoing  suggestions,  which  you  have  so  kindly  per¬ 
mitted  me  to  make,  I  have  endeavored  to  embody  precisely  what 
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my  understanding  was  of  your  decision.  I  need  scarcely  add  that 
I  deeply  regret  that  it  is  not  more  favorable  and  that  I  feel  that 
even  if  conveyed  in  terms  such  as  I  have  myself  now  outlined,  it 
will  cause  our  Government  much  embarrassment,  and  I  fear  weak¬ 
ness,  especially  in  dealing  with  the  Seat  of  Government  question. 

I  can  only  entreat  that  in  conveying  Her  Majesty’s  decision, 
you  will,  if  it  is  possible,  avoid  expressing  any  opinion  hostile  to 
the  Confederation.  Apart  from  all  personal  or  political  considera¬ 
tions,  I  venture  to  suggest  that  inasmuch  as  the  question  will  cer¬ 
tainly  and  necessarily  be  discussed  in  the  Colonies,  it  would  be  a 
serious  and  I  may  almost  say,  dangerous  complication  if  such 
discussion  took  place  in  the  face  of  an  adverse  decision  from  the 
Home  Government. 

My  deliberate  opinion  is  that  the  question  is  simply  one  of 
Confederation  with  each  other  or  of  ultimate  absorption  in  the 
United  States,  and  every  difficulty  placed  in  the  way  of  the  former 
is  an  argument  in  favor  of  those  who  desire  the  latter.  I  trust 
you  will  pardon  my  frankness,  but  on  such  a  question  duty  for¬ 
bids  me  to  conceal  my  apprehensions,  even  if  you  should  deem 
them  groundless. 

The  official  reply  of  the  Colonial  Office  was  despatched 
to  Sir  Edmund  Head  four  days  later.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  both  how  the  reply  conforms  to  Galt’s  outline  in 
basing  the  refusal  of  the  British  Government  to  take 
action  upon  the  necessity  of  consulting  the  other  Colo¬ 
nies,  and  how  it  fails  to  incorporate  even  the  contingent 
and  tentative  expression  of  sympathy  with  the  object  in 
view  which  he  had  sought.  It  does,  however,  equally 
avoid  the  openly  hostile  attitude  which  he  had  evidently 
had  strong  ground  to  fear: 


Downing  Street, 

26th  November,  1858. 

Sir, 

I  have  on  a  former  occasion  acknowledged  your  despatch  No. 
118  of  the  9th  of  September,  accompanied  by  a  minute  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Executive  Council  of  Canada  proposing  that  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  should  authorize  a  meeting  of  Delegates  to 
discuss  the  expediency  and  the  conditions  of  a  federal  Union  of 
the  British  North  American  Provinces.  By  this  name  I  under¬ 
stand  to  be  meant  an  arrangement  for  establishing  a  common 
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legislation  in  the  Provinces  upon  matters  of  common  concern.  I 
have  since  received  a  letter  on  the  same  question,  dated  the  23rd 
of  October,  from  those  members  of  your  Executive  Council  who 
have  recently  visited  England,  and  I  have  to  inform  you  that  the 
proposal  has  received  from  Her  Majesty’s  Government  the  careful 
consideration  which  its  importance  demands. 

The  question,  however,  is  one  which  involves  not  merely  the 
interest  of  the  important  Province  of  Canada  and  its  relations  to¬ 
wards  the  Empire,  but  also  the  position  and  welfare  of  the  other 
North  American  Provinces.  The  Government  of  one  of  them  has 
afforded  some  indication  that  it  deems  the  question  of  a  Legisla¬ 
tive  union  of  some  or  all  of  the  Colonies  as  equally  deserving  of 
consideration.  With  this  exception  Her  Majesty’s  Government 
have  received  no  expression  whatever  of  the  sentiments  which  may 
be  entertained  by  the  Governments  of  the  Lower  Provinces.  We 
think  that  we  should  be  wanting  in  proper  consideration  for  those 
Governments  if  we  were  to  authorize,  without  any  previous  know¬ 
ledge  of  their  views,  a  meeting  of  Delegates  from  the  Executive 
Councils,  and  thus  to  commit  them  to  a  preliminary  step  towards 
the  settlement  of  a  momentous  question,  of  which  they  have  not 
yet  signified  their  assent  to  the  principle. 

A  communication  in  terms  corresponding  with  the  present 
despatch  will  be  addressed  to  the  Governors  of  the  other  Pro¬ 
vinces,  in  order  to  place  them  and  their  responsible  Advisers  in 
full  possession  of  the  actual  state  of  the  question. 

I  have,  etc., 

Governor  E-  B'  LYTT0N- 

Sir  E.  W.  Head,  Bart. 


Naturally  the  communication  of  this  lukewarm  epistle 
to  the  ministers  of  the  other  colonies  did  not  awaken 
enthusiastic  echoes.  Nova  Scotia  sent  no  reply;  New¬ 
foundland  agreed  to  appoint  delegates  if  a  Conference 
were  authorized;  New  Brunswick  declared  the  question 
had  not  been  sufficiently  discussed  to  permit  a  decision, 
and  Prince  Edward  Island  merely  authorized  receipt  of 
the  circular. 


Meanwhile  the  ardour  of  Galt’s  colleagues  at  home  had 
cooled.  Discussion  of  federation  could  no  longer  serve 
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to  postpone  the  thorny  task  of  choosing  the  Seat  of  Gov¬ 
ernment.  The  ministers  were  divided.  When  the 
ministry  was  formed,  Sicotte  had  declared  he  would 
resign  if  the  attempt  was  again  made  to  force  the  choice 
of  Ottawa,  and  Macdonald  and  Vankoughnet  declared 
they  would  resign  if  this  were  not  done.  Upon  his  return 
from  England  Cartier  threw  in  his  lot  with  Macdonald, 
and  Sicotte  resigned,  to  become  soon  the  leader  of  the 
Lower  Canada  Opposition.  In  spite  of  his  defection,  the 
ministry  were  able,  by  the  narrow  majority  of  five,  to 
have  the  choice  of  Ottawa  ratified,  and,  this  ticklish 
question  settled,  they  breathed  easier.  There  was  no 
longer  any  need  to  discuss  heroic  remedies. 

Questioned  in  the  House  at  the  opening  of  the  session 
of  1859,  Galt  admitted  the  difficulty  of  proceeding  further 
in  the  face  of  the  apathy  of  the  Imperial  Government  and 
the  Lower  Provinces.  He  declined  to  give  any  particu¬ 
lars  of  the  federation  scheme,  beyond  the  official  docu¬ 
ments  submitted  to  parliament.  His  speech  (February 
8th,  1859)  gave  the  Globe  occasion  for  summing  up  the 
situation  in  a  paragraph  not  wanting  in  shrewdness: 

“The  secret  is  out:  the  ministry  has  no  policy,  even  on  Federa¬ 
tion.  The  garrulity  of  Galt  has  spoiled  the  whole  affair.  Of  the 
entire  Cabinet,  Mr.  Galt  alone  has  shown  the  slightest  interest  in 
the  subject.  He  was  the  writer  of  the  letter  which  Messrs. 
Cartier  and  Ross  were  obliging  enough  to  sign;  he  pressed  it  upon 
Sir  Bulwer  Lytton;  he  talked  with  the  Earl  of  Derby  about  it  and 
therefore  all  things  considered  he  may  be  accepted  as  a  tolerably 
competent  witness.  He  declares  that  his  colleagues  and  he  have 
no  scheme  to  propound,  have  not  so  much  as  the  outlines  of  a  plan. 
Half-smoke,  half-air  .  .  .  No  wonder  that  the  Leader  fixed  ten 
years  as  the  shortest  period  in  which  the  marvellous  conception 
could  ripen  into  reality.” 

The  federation  idea  had  been  planted  in  the  public 
mind.  Time  was  needed  to  permit  it  to  germinate  and 
develop.  The  harvest  of  fact  could  not  be  reaped  in  a 
day  or  a  year.  It  was  to  be  five  years  before  ‘events 
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stronger  than  advocacy,  stronger  than  men’,  were  to 
force  the  issue.  For  the  present,  the  Opposition,  by  their 
advocacy  of  a  Federal  Union  for  the  two  Canadas  and 
the  North  West,  did  much  to  familiarize  the  public  with 
the  general  principles  of  federal  union,  and  the  press  of 
both  parties  kept  up  a  sporadic  discussion.  The  first 
steps  in  an  eventful  road  had  been  taken. 
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CHAPTER  X 


Galt  as  Minister  of  Finance:  1858-1862 


The  Fortunes  of  the  Cartier-Macdonald  Ministry — A  Financial 
Crisis — Locking  the  Stable  Doors — Debt  Conversion,  and 
Canada’s  Credit — Fiscal  Policy — Free  Ports — The  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  Decimal  Currency,  and  the  Note  Issue. 


THE  Cartier-Macdonald  ministry  was  destined  to 
enjoy  a  longer  tenure  of  office  than  any  other  Union 
administration.  It  held  power  from  August  6th,  1858, 
until  May  23rd,  1862,  or  over  three  years  and  nine 
months,  as  against  the  three  years  and  six  months  of  its 
nearest  rival,  the  Baldwin-Lafontaine  ministry,  and  three 
times  as  long  as  the  average  of  other  administrations  of 
this  period. 

This  comparative  success  was  due  in  part  to  the 
strength  of  the  Government  and  in  part  to  the  weakness 
of  the  Opposition.  Macdonald,  Cartier  and  Galt  made 
a  very  effective  combination.  Macdonald’s  skill  and 
shrewdness  in  managing  men,  Cartier’s  vigor  and  ascend¬ 
ency  over  the  French  Canadian  members,  and  Galt’s 
financial  ability  and  breadth  of  view  on  general  ques¬ 
tions,  made  it  difficult  for  any  but  an  aggressive  and 
united  Opposition  to  make  headway  against  them.  And 
the  Opposition,  though  aggressive  by  fits  and  starts, 
was  very  far  from  united.  The  alliance  between  the 
Upper  Canada  and  Lower  Canada  sections  of  the  Opposi¬ 
tion,  always  precarious,  was  broken  completely  when  in 
1859  the  Clear  Grits  resolutely  opposed  a  government 
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measure  appropriating  still  further  sums  to  complete  the 
purchase  of  seigniorial  rights  for  the  benefit  of  the  habi¬ 
tants  of  Lower  Canada. 

Even  within  the  ranks  of  the  Upper  Canada  Opposi¬ 
tion  itself  there  was  dissension.  Brown  had  never  been 
without  enemies  and  rivals  in  his  own  ranks.  Sandfield 
Macdonald  particularly  was  unwilling  to  admit  his  claim 
to  leadership,  and  many  others,  because  of  his  hostility 
to  Lower  Canada,  considered  Brown,  in  his  own  frank 
words  on  one  occasion,  ‘a  governmental  impossibility/ 
Brown  never  displayed  so  clearly  as  in  these  years  his 
strength  of  brain  and  his  dominating  personality.  His 
criticisms  of  the  financial  policy  of  the  government  were 
vigorous,  lucid  and  compelling ;  his  speeches  in  the  House 
in  1859  on  constitutional  reform  were  among  his  broad¬ 
est  and  most  statesmanlike  efforts,  and  in  the  great  Re¬ 
form  popular  convention  held  in  Toronto  in  1859,  which 
resulted  in  the  adoption  of  Federation  of  the  Canadas  as 
a  supplementary  policy  to  “Rep.  by  Pop.”,  he  was  easily 
master  of  the  field.  Yet  antagonism  to  him  persisted,  ill- 
health  hampered  his  campaign,  and  his  own  defeat  at  the 
polls  in  1861  kept  him  out  of  parliament  for  two  sessions. 
The  general  election  of  1861  left  the  parties  much  as  they 
were.  But  while  with  Brown’s  retirement  the  vigor  of 
the  Opposition  attack  was  somewhat  slackened  for  the 
moment,  the  reorganization  of  the  Opposition  under  the 
more  moderate  leadership  of  Sandfield  Macdonald  and 
Sicotte,  in  time  made  it  more  formidable  and  once  again 
brought  about  a  deadlock,  from  which  on  this  occasion 
there  was  to  be  no  escape  by  merely  personal  shifts  and 
ministerial  patchings. 

Aside  from  party  controversy  on  the  wellworn  themes 
of  sectional  rivalry  and  ministerial  corruption,  the  chief 
political  interest  of  this  period  centres  in  three  matters — 
the  financial  administration,  the  relations  of  Canada  with 
the  United  States,  and  its  relation  with  the  Mother  Coun- 
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try.  These  questions,  in  all  of  which  Galt  played  a  notable 
part,  will,  therefore,  be  discussed  in  order,  in  the  three 
chapters  which  follow. 


Galt  took  up  the  task  of  administering  the  finances  of 
the  province  at  a  most  critical  and  difficult  time.1  The 
country  was  sobering  up  after  the  orgy  of  speculation  and 
rapid  expansion  which  marked  the  first  railway-building 
era.  Railway  building  had  now  ended,  and  with  it  the 
flood  of  English  capital  which  had  quickened  trade, 
raised  prices,  and  made  mushroom  millionaires.  The 
reaction  was  intensified  by  the  influence  of  the  crisis 
which  in  1857  brought  the  trade  of  the  United  States  to 
a  standstill.  And  to  prove  that  misfortunes  never  come 
singly,  the  Canadian  harvest  of  1857  was  far  below  the 
average,  and  that  of  1858  a  complete  failure. 

The  financial  depression  made  the  task  of  the  Minister 
of  Finance  doubly  difficult.  It  lessened  the  revenue  of 
the  province  and  added  large  obligations  to  its  expendi¬ 
tures. 

For  revenue  the  province  had  depended  mainly  on  cus¬ 
toms  and  excise  duties,  with  receipts  from  the  post  office, 
public  works,  chiefly  the  canals,  and  from  the  sale  of 
Crown  Lands  making  up  the  balance.  With  the  slacken¬ 
ing  in  building  and  borrowing,  importations  fell  away 
and  customs  duties  in  proportion,2  while  all  the  minor 
sources  of  income  showed  the  working  of  hard  times 
economies. 

At  the  same  time,  the  province  was  compelled  to  shoul¬ 
der  certain  indirect  obligations,  railway  and  municipal 

1By  an  act  passed  in  1859  reorganizing  the  financial  offices,  the 
title  of  the  head  of  the  department  of  finance  was  changed  from 
Inspector  General  to  Minister  of  Finance. 


2  Imports  Customs  Duties 

1856  . $43,584,387  $4,508,882 

1857  . $39,430,598  $3,925,031 

1858  . $29,078,527  $3,368,157 
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guarantees,  the  notes  it  had  endorsed  in  the  lavish,  opti¬ 
mistic  days  of  the  early  fifties.  With  the  falling  off  in 
traffic,  not  one  of  the  three  larger  railways,  the  Grand 
Trunk,  the  Great  Western,  or  the  Northern,  was  able  to 
pay  the  interest  on  its  capital.  The  province,  therefore, 
found  itself  compelled  to  bear  an  increasing  share  of  this 
burden,  paying  over  a  million  dollars  in  interest  on  the 
guaranteed  bonds  in  1858.  The  Great  Western  eventu¬ 
ally  repaid  the  greater  part  of  the  advances  made  to  it, 
and  the  Northern  a  smaller  part,  but  the  Grand  Trunk 
loans,  though  for  many  a  long  day  carried  as  a  credit  on 
the  books  of  the  Dominion,  were  by  1858  well  known  to 
be  hopeless.  Yet  the  province  had  not  made  a  bad  bar¬ 
gain  in  its  railway  deals.  By  the  loan  or  gift  of  twenty 
millions  it  had  aided  in  bringing  to  the  province  sixty 
millions  more  of  private  capital.  In  ten  years  two  thous¬ 
and  miles  of  railway  had  been  constructed,  and  a  great 
stimulus  given  to  the  industry  and  settlement  of  the  pro¬ 
vince.  If,  as  Brown  insisted,  taxation  had  gone  up  from 
$1.20  a  head  in  1841  to  $2.63  in  1859, 8  it  was  equally 
true,  as  Galt  brought  out  in  his  budget  speech  of  the  same 
year,  that  whereas  in  1845  it  had  cost  the  shipper,  and 
ultimately  the  farmer,  three  shillings  to  forward  a  barrel 
of  flour  from  Lake  Ontario  to  Montreal,  in  1858  the  cost 
had  fallen  to  6d.  or  7d.4 

It  was  not  only  the  railways  that  were  in  default.  It 
had  been  one  of  Hincks’  most  original  and  most  popular 
strokes  to  empower  the  municipalities  to  borrow  freely 
for  the  purpose  of  building  or  subsidizing  public  works. 
By  the  legislation  of  1852,  provision  had  been  made  to 
enable  the  municipalities  to  pool  their  credit  and  to  take 
advantage  of  provincial  prestige  and  provincial  machin¬ 
ery  in  borrowing  in  money  markets  where  the  separate 
municipalities  were  unknown.  Two  Municipal  Loan 

sLetter  to  Adam  Hope,  Globe,  June  6,  1859. 

4Budget  Speech,  March  11,  1859. 
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Funds  were  created,  one  for  Upper  and  one  for  Lower 
Canada.  The  province,  as  trustee,  not  as  guarantor,  was 
to  borrow  money  for  the  sale  of  Loan  Fund  debentures, 
and  reloan  it  to  municipalities  making  application.  The 
local  authorities  were  to  levy  taxes  to  meet  interest  and 
sinking  fund;  if  any  failed  to  do  so,  the  provincial  gov¬ 
ernment  was  empowered  to  send  in  the  sheriff. 

The  municipalities,  especially  in  Upper  Canada — Lower 
Canada  was  more  prudent  or  more  ‘unprogressive’ — 
made  full  use  of  their  opportunities.  Port  Hope  bor¬ 
rowed  $740,000,  Cobourg  and  Brantford  each  $500,000, — 
all  towns  of  less  than  5,000, — the  counties  of  Lanark  and 
Renfrew  $800,000,  and  other  counties,  townships,  towns 
and  villages  as  their  ambitions  prompted.  The  great  bulk 
of  these  sums  was  used  to  bonus  local  railroads.  In  the 
first  flush  of  enthusiasm  over  the  coming  of  the  railway 
it  was  expected  that  not  only  would  these  investments 
result  in  building  up  flourishing  trade  and  great  indus¬ 
tries,  but  would  yield  direct  dividends  so  high  as  to  make 
taxation  henceforth  unnecessary.  The  hard  fact  was 
that  not  a  single  cent  of  dividends  was  ever  received  on 
the  nine  million  dollars  thus  invested  by  municipalities, 
most  of  it  through  the  Loan  Fund.  Instead,  many  a  town 
and  county  found  itself  saddled  with  a  huge  debt  and  a 
crushing  interest  demand.  One  municipality  after  an¬ 
other  repudiated  its  obligations.  The  provincial  govern¬ 
ment  had  not  the  courage  to  send  in  the  sheriff.  It  de¬ 
clined,  indeed,  to  admit  ultimate  responsibility  for  the 
debts,  claiming  to  be  merely  a  trustee,  not  a  guarantor 
of  the  Municipal  Loan  Funds,  but  it  was  to  the  province 
that  the  purchasers  of  the  Loan  Fund  debentures  looked 
for  payment  and  the  obligation  had  to  be  met.  In  1857 
$159,000  was  advanced  by  the  province  to  meet  interest 
payments  and  in  1858  $365,000. 
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With  fresh  and  heavy  obligations  thus  thrust  upon  the 
province  at  the  very  time  its  revenues  were  falling,  a 
finance  minister  who  sought  to  make  ends  meet  faced  an 
almost  impossible  task.  In  the  year  when  Galt  assumed 
office,  1858,  the  deficit  was  as  great  as  the  total  ordinary 
expenditure  had  been  in  1850.  He  was  able,  thanks  to 
retrenchments,  new  taxes,  and  revival  of  trade,  greatly 
to  lessen  this  gap,  but  not  until  the  very  eve  of  Confedera¬ 
tion  was  it  closed  entirely.  Year  after  year  expenditure 
exceeded  income,  and  the  debt  kept  mounting.  Yet  within 
the  inescapable  limits  set  by  past  extravagance  and  pre¬ 
sent  depression  the  new  minister  amply  justified  his  re¬ 
putation  as  a  skilled  and  capable  financier.  The  best  was 
made  of  a  bad  job.  The  deficits  were  reduced  within 
manageable  proportions,  revenues  were  increased  without 
unduly  burdening  or  disturbing  industry,  and  the  credit 
of  the  province  in  the  London  markets  advanced  in 
marked  degree. 

Much  of  the  expenditure  of  the  province  was  practically 
beyond  control.  Retrenchments  were  made  here  and 
there  in  the  ordinary  expenditure,  but  Galt,  like  many 
another  Finance  Minister,  found  that  it  is  easier  to  raise 
standards  than  to  lower  them,  and  that  vested  interests 
had  been  created  and  undertakings  begun  which  could  not 
be  ignored.  The  increase  in  expenditure  and  in  debt  in 
these  years  represented  the  coming  of  chickens  of  an 
earlier  brood  home  to  roost.5  The  only  important  fresh 
liability  assumed  was  the  agreement  made  in  1859  to  com¬ 
plete  the  purchase  of  the  seigniors’  claims  by  a  grant  of 

5In  his  Annual  Report  for  1860,  Galt  analysed  the  existing 
debt,  placing  the  responsibility  where  it  belonged: — 

The  Debt  contracted  or  authorized  by  Parliament  before  1852,  less 

redemption  . $27,974,900  49 

“  “  1852-1854  “  $13,743,304  01 

“  “  1854-1857  “  $11,257,247  36 

“  “  1858-1859  “  $  5,317,017  95 

$58,292,469  81 


Total  Debt 
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six  per  cent  permanent  annuities  to  the  amount  of  $120,- 
000,  coupled  with  a  grant  of  a  similar  sum  to  the  Muni¬ 
cipal  Loan  Fund  of  Upper  Canada.  At  the  same  time,  to 
readjust  the  balance  of  favors  to  the  two  sections  of  the 
province,  it  was  enacted  that  Lower  Canada  Municipali¬ 
ties  should  forego  the  greater  part  of  the  privileges  con¬ 
ferred  upon  them  by  the  Municipal  Loan  Fund  Act.  Each 
part  of  the  province  had  been  authorized  in  1854  to  bor¬ 
row  the  same  amount,  $7,300,000 ;  Upper  Canada  munici¬ 
palities  had  borrowed  $7,294,800  but  those  of  Lower 
Canada  only  $2,262,540.  Accordingly,  after  allowing  for 
borrowings  sanctioned  but  not  made,  the  balance  of  the 
Lower  Canada  fund  authorized  was  cancelled.  At  the 
same  time  the  stable  door  was  locked  in  Upper  Canada. 
An  Act  passed  in  1859  brought  the  municipal  rake’s  pro¬ 
gress  to  an  end,  as  far  as  future  borrowings  were  con¬ 
cerned.  Drastic  provisions  were  enacted  to  enforce  the 
payment  of  the  debt  already  contracted.  The  six  per  cent 
Municipal  Loan  Fund  debentures  issued  by  the  province 
as  trustee  were  taken  up  and  cancelled,  being  replaced  by 
five  per  cent  provincial  bonds.  The  municipalities  in 
default  were  required  to  levy  a  tax  of  five  per  cent  upon 
the  yearly  value  of  taxable  property  to  meet  the  interest 
and  sinking  fund,  and  this  obligation  was  to  be  the  first 
charge  upon  the  municipal  treasury,  to  be  paid  over  by 
the  treasurer  upon  penalty  of  being  held  personally  liable. 
To  compensate  to  some  extent  the  prudent  municipalities 
which  were  now  compelled  to  bear  their  share  of  the 
burdens  of  their  reckless  neighbors,  it  was  provided  that 
the  funds  accruing  from  the  sale  of  the  old  Clergy  Re¬ 
serves  lands  should  in  future  be  divided  only  among  the 
municipalities  which  had  not  borrowed  or  had  not 
defaulted.  Neither  form  of  pressure  brought  the  de¬ 
faulters  to  time.  The  lack  of  adequate  administrative 
machinery  to  supervise  the  municipalities’  action — a  lack 
persisting  to  our  own  day — and  the  political  difficulty  of 
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forcing  debtors  who  were  also  electors,  to  pay  up,  de¬ 
feated  the  good  intentions  of  the  legislature  of  1859.  It 
may  have  been  only  a  coincidence,  but  if  so  it  is  an  inter¬ 
esting  one,  that  in  1860  the  chief  defaulting  municipali¬ 
ties  in  Upper  Canada  returned  Government  supporters. 
By  1860  the  amount  due  by  the  municipalities  of  Upper 
Canada  for  interest  alone,  was  $654,000 ;  the  amount 
paid  was  $158,000.  In  the  same  year  Lower  Canada 
paid  $66,000  out  of  $166,000  due.6 

The  burden  of  debt  thus  shouldered  by  the  province — 
its  direct  borrowings  for  canals  and  other  public  works, 
the  railway  guarantees,  and  the  municipal  loan  fund — 
had  attained  very  large  proportions  for  that  day.  The 
interest  on  the  debt  and  the  sinking  fund  payments  were 
two  and  a  half  times  as  great  as  the  whole  revenue  of  the 
province  ten  years  before,  and  equalled  sixty  per  cent  of 
the  revenue  in  1858.  It  was  clearly  desirable,  if  possible, 
to  take  steps  both  to  reduce  the  burden  of  the  debt  on  the 
taxpayers  and  to  strengthen  the  credit  of  the  province 
abroad.  Accordingly,  Galt  devoted  much  of  his  efforts  in 
the  early  years  of  office  to  plans  for  consolidating  and 
converting  the  debt,  and  for  maintaining  Canada’s  pres¬ 
tige  in  the  London  money  market. 

His  first  operation  had  to  do  with  the  Sydenham  loan 
of  1841,  a  loan  of  $7,300,000  guaranteed  by  the  British 
Government,  bearing  interest  at  four  per  cent  with  an¬ 
other  four  per  cent  added  for  sinking  fund.  This  sinking 
fund  was  invested  by  the  trustees  in  British  consols  yield¬ 
ing  three  per  cent.  This  meant,  in  brief,  that  the  province 
continued  to  pay  four  per  cent  on  the  whole  loan,  while 
the  sinking  fund,  now  half  of  the  loan,  brought  in  only 

6By  1871  the  arrears  of  principal  and  interest  amounted  to 
over  $5,000,000;  two  years  later  the  Ontario  Legislature  cut  down 
or  assumed  entirely  the  debts  of  the  defaulters  and  brought  this 
instructive  episode  to  a  close. 
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three,  and  the  province,  to  meet  these  payments,  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  borrow  at  five  per  cent.  In  1859  and  1860,  Galt 
succeeded  in  floating  a  new  loan,  carrying  interest  at  five 
and  sinking  fund  charges  of  one  half  of  one  per  cent 
amounting  to  $209,000  a  year  as  against  the  $584,000 
formerly  required.  At  the  same  time  he  effected  an  im¬ 
portant  saving  by  inducing  the  imperial  authorities  to 
invest  the  sinking  fund  in  India  stock  at  five  per  cent 
instead  of  in  consols  bearing  three. 

Continuing  this  process  of  conversion,  Galt  succeeded 
in  1860  in  floating  a  twenty-five  year  loan  at  five  per  cent, 
part  of  which  was  used  to  retire  $10,250,000  of  the  old 
debt.  At  the  same  time  a  sinking  fund  of  one  half  of 
one  per  cent  was  established.  The  net  result  of  this 
transaction  was  that  by  adding  the  trifling  additional 
payment  of  $17,000  a  year  to  the  former  interest  charges 
— $615,000 — on  the  amount  converted,  Galt  succeeded  in 
providing  for  the  entire  liquidation  of  the  ten  millions  in 
fifty  years. 

Less  tangible  but  equally  effective,  was  the  missionary 
work  done  in  these  years  in  enhancing  the  credit  of 
Canada  in  England.  Probably  none  of  our  Finance  Min¬ 
isters  has  been  in  such  close  and  intimate  touch  with 
financial  London  as  Galt  was  all  through  his  years  of 
office.  His  early  negotiations  in  connection  with  the  Land 
Company  and  his  handling  of  the  Grand  Trunk  consolida¬ 
tion  created  a  strong  impression  on  the  men  he  met  there. 
Especially  in  the  case  of  Thomas  Baring  and  George  Carr 
Glyn,  for  many  years  the  financial  agents  of  the  province, 
and  perhaps  the  leading  private  bankers  of  a  day  before 
the  joint  stock  companies  had  swallowed  up  the  private 
firms,  this  impression  ripened  into  a  close  personal  friend¬ 
ship  which  lasted  until  death.  Both  were  men  of  large 
financial  experience  and  mature  judgment  as  well  as  of 
high  honor.  Though  their  losses  and  the  losses  of  their 
clients  in  the  Grand  Trunk  prejudiced  them  against 
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Canadian  investments,  Galt  succeeded  in  securing  their 
hearty  cooperation  in  advancing  the  interests  of  the 
province. 

It  was  with  the  object  of  shaping  English  opinion,  and 
especially  investors’  opinion,  as  to  the  soundness  of 
Canadian  affairs,  that  Galt  published  in  January,  1860, 
the  best  known  of  his  writings,  Canada:  184.9  to  1859.  In 
this  brief  pamphlet  of  something  less  than  fifty  pages, 
Galt  is  seen  at  his  best.  He  marshals  facts  and  figures 
with  compelling  force,  and  treats  a  subject  often  dry  and 
obscure  in  a  most  interesting  and  lucid  fashion. 

He  begins  his  review  of  Canadian  affairs  with  1849,  as 
the  year  when  political  self-government  was  completely 
achieved  and  when  the  change  in  Britain’s  fiscal  system 
took  full  effect.  The  extension  of  the  franchise,  the  im¬ 
provement  of  election  methods,  the  reform  of  the  Upper 
House  on  an  elective  basis,  the  establishment  of  an  excel¬ 
lent  municipal  system,  the  provision  of  what  is  somewhat 
rashly  termed  ‘a  perfect  system  of  elementary  and  su¬ 
perior  education’,  the  solution  of  the  Clergy  Reserves 
and  Seigniorial  Tenure  questions,  the  provision  for  the 
settlement  of  the  back  districts,  legal  reforms, — such  a 
record  of  achievements  in  ten  years’  time  certainly,  he 
contends,  justifies  self-government. 

Passing  next  to  material  development,  Galt  showed 
forcibly  how  necessary  it  was  for  the  province  to  endeavor 
by  canal  and  railway  building  to  improve  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  which  its  position  in  regard  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  Western  States  made  possible,  and 
the  rivalry  of  New  York  and  other  United  States  cities 
for  the  same  prize  of  western  traffic  made  essential  to 
its  progress.  Practically  the  whole  direct  debt  of  the 
province  had  been  incurred  in  furtherance  of  this  policy. 
Including  advances  to  railways  it  amounted  to  £8,884,672 
stg.,  while  the  expenditure  on  canals,  lighthouses  and 
river  improvements,  roads  and  bridges  and  railway  ad- 
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vances  totalled  £8,862,400.  “The  public  of  England  can 
now  judge,”  he  continues,  “how  far  the  expenditure  of 
Canada  has  been  reckless  and  unwise,  or  whether  it  has 
not  been  incurred  for  objects  in  which  the  prosperity  of 
the  country  was  wholly  bound  up,  and  which  fully  justi¬ 
fied  the  sacrifices  which  have  been  made  to  attain  them.” 
Finally,  he  reviews  the  financial  policy,  especially  the 
increase  of  customs  duties,  adopted  to  meet  these  obliga¬ 
tions,  and  defends  it  against  the  severe  criticisms  made 
by  English  free  traders  and  manufacturers.7  In  conclu¬ 
sion  he  declares: 

In  the  foregoing  pages  I  have  endeavored  to  give  to  English 
readers  an  idea,  however  imperfect,  of  the  progress  of  Canada  in 
the  comparatively  short  period  of  ten  years.  I  am  aware  that  my 
remarks  only  furnish,  as  it  were,  an  index  to  the  volume;  but  if 
they  produce  more  inquiry  and  a  stricter  investigation  into  the 
position  and  circumstances  of  the  province,  they  may  be  the  means 
of  removing  some  misapprehensions  and  thus  prove  of  service  to 
the  many  thousands  in  Great  Britain,  who  anxiously  look  to  the 
Colonies  as  their  future  home. 

I  have  sought  to  avoid  all  references  to  political  parties  in 
Canada.  We  have  our  differences,  and  struggles  for  power,  as  in 
every  other  free  country;  but  these  discussions,  I  think,  properly 
belong  to  ourselves,  as  from  our  own  people  the  Government  of 
the  day  must  receive  their  verdict.  Canada  stands  at  the  bar  of 
public  opinion  in  England,  to  be  judged,  not  by  the  acts  of  any 
party,  but  as  a  whole;  and  no  public  man,  possessing  any  claim  to 
patriotism,  would  seek,  by  parading  our  sectional  difficulties  and 
disputes,  to  gain  position  in  Canada,  through  the  disparagement  of 
his  country  and  her  acts  in  England.  I  will  venture  to  add  only 
one  remark,  and  that  is  called  for  by  an  impression  which  I  find 
to  exist  as  to  the  political  course  taken  by  our  French  Canadian 
brethren  in  Canada.  During  the  entire  period  from  1849  to  the 
present  day,  the  French-Canadian  majority  from  Lower  Canada 
has  been  represented  fully  in  the  Cabinet;  and  with  their  active 
concurrence  in  the  initiation  and  progress  of  every  measure,  and 
supported  by  their  votes  in  parliament,  all  the  great  reforms  I 
have  recited  have  been  carried. 

7See  next  section. 
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In  conclusion  I  venture  to  express  my  conviction  that  whatever 
may  be  the  future  destinies  of  Canada,  her  people  will  always  value 
as  their  most  precious  right,  the  free  and  liberal  institutions  they 
enjoy,  and  will  cherish  the  warmest  sentiments  of  regard  towards 
the  mother  country,  from  whom  they  have  received  them.  The 
future  may  change  our  political  relations,  but  I  feel  sure  the  day 
will  never  arrive  when  Canada  will  withhold  her  support,  however 
feeble  it  may  be,  from  Great  Britain,  in  any  contest  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  her  own  position  as  the  foremost  champion  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty. 

The  pamphlet,  which  found  a  wide  circulation,  was  a 
masterpiece  of  exposition,  and  contributed  notably  to  a 
better  and  more  sympathetic  understanding  abroad  of 
Canada’s  problems  and  her  resources.  Incidentally,  it  did 
not  a  little  to  enhance  Galt’s  reputation  on  both  sides  of 
the  ocean. 


No  small  part  of  Galt’s  statement  of  Canada’s  policy  was 
given  over  to  a  defence  of  the  measures  adopted  to  in¬ 
crease  the  revenues  of  the  province.  The  central  feature 
of  these  measures  was  a  substantial  increase  of  the  tariff. 
For  the  first  time,  the  issue  of  protection  now  took  an 
important  place  in  Canadian  public  discussion.  “The 
tariff  of  1859,”  declared  an  acknowledged  authority  in 
this  field  twenty  years  later,  “and  the  tariff  of  1858,  of 
which  it  was  an  enlargement  and  expansion,  were  the 
first  ever  framed  in  this  country  for  the  avowed  purpose 
of  developing  home  manufactures,  and  in  obedience  to  a 
public  demand.”  8  But  it  was  not  merely  the  general 
question  of  the  expediency  of  protecting  home  manufac¬ 
tures  that  was  at  stake.  The  tariff  changes  made  in  1858 
and  1859  set  the  commercial  interests  of  Lower  and 
Upper  Canada  by  the  ears,  contributed  to  the  breakdown 
of  the  reciprocity  arrangement  with  the  United  States, 
and  brought  a  chorus  of  denunciation  from  Great  Britain. 

8John  Maclean,  Complete  Tariff  Handbook  for  Canada  and  the 
United  States. 
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From  the  outset  the  customs  duties  had  been  the  main¬ 
stay  of  Canadian  finance.  At  first  the  rates  were  low. 
The  tariff  as  revised  by  the  Union  legislature  in  1841 
levied  light  revenue  duties  on  the  chief  articles  of  import 
not  produced  in  the  country,9  and  five  per  cent  on  all 
other  articles,  with  a  few  specified  exemptions.  Slight 
changes  were  made  in  the  years  immediately  following, 
particularly  in  the  direction  of  putting  duties  on  live¬ 
stock,  provisions  and  agricultural  products.  In  1847 
the  duty  on  practically  all  imported  manufactures,  except 
heavy  iron  products,  was  raised  to  ten  per  cent  and  in 
1849  to  twelve  and  a  half.  In  1856  a  further  increase  to 
fifteen  was  made.  Then  in  1858  the  Cayley  tariff  levied 
twenty  per  cent  on  many  important  manufactured  arti¬ 
cles,  and  fifteen  on  all  goods  not  enumerated.  Now  in 
1859  Galt  took  the  remaining  step,  raising  a  few  items 
to  twenty-five  per  cent  and  goods  which  provided  the 
great  bulk  alike  of  imports  and  duties  to  twenty.  The 
Galt-Cayley  tariff  as  thus  developed  remained  in  force 
without  substantial  change  until  the  very  eve  of  Con¬ 
federation,  when  the  same  Finance  Minister  was  to  make 
another  equally  striking  and  significant  departure. 

As  thus  reviewed  the  increase  in  rates  appears  gradual 
and  fairly  regular.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the 
increases  made  in  1858  and  1859  marked  a  distinct  de¬ 
parture.  They  were  made  not  only  because  of  the  in¬ 
creasing  need  of  the  province  for  revenue,  but  because 
of  a  strong  popular  demand  for  protection.  For  the  first 
time  in  Canada  organized  pressure  was  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  government  to  influence  its  fiscal  policy. 

Protectionist  sentiment  had  been  growing  steadily  in 
Canada.  For  a  time,  the  conversion  of  England  to  Free 
Trade  had  seemed  to  put  the  older  doctrine  out  of  court, 

9Wine  and  spirits  (sixpence  a  gallon  on  all  wine  but  Madeiras, 
for  example),  sugar,  raw  and  refined,  (one  and  two  pence  a  pound 
respectively),  coffee,  tea  (three  pence  a  pound),  molasses,  salt,  and 
tobacco. 
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but  gradually  American  example  became  more  powerful 
than  British.  With  the  growth  of  the  province  in  popu¬ 
lation,  wealth,  and  commercial  organization,  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  supplying  its  staple  needs  at  home  became  more 
conceivable.  The  persistent  advocacy  of  protection  by 
such  able  exponents  as  Mr.  Justice  Sullivan,  Baldwin’s 
cousin  and  former  colleague,  and  more  especially  by  Isaac 
Buchanan,  of  Hamilton,  untiring  promoter  of  railways, 
paper  money,  and  high  tariffs,  told  on  the  public  mind. 
Horace  Greeley’s  forceful  writings  on  the  same  side  were 
widely  circulated  in  Canada  as  well  as  in  the  United 
States.  But  it  was  not  until  the  crisis  of  1857  brought 
hard  times,  unemployment,  emigration  to  the  United 
States,  falling  off  in  home  demand,  and  cessation  of  the 
stream  of  British  capital,  that  the  seed  thus  planted  fell 
into  fertile  ground.  Hard  times  gave  rise  to  the  first 
protectionist  movement  in  Canada,  just  as  twenty  years 
later  they  prepared  the  way  for  the  second  and  more 
enduring  campaign,  the  campaign  which  established  ‘the 
National  Policy.’ 

In  April,  1858,  an  influential  organization  known  as  the 
“Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Canadian  Industry” 
was  founded  in  Toronto.  The  moving  spirit  was 
Buchanan,  but  he  found  ample  backing  among  Toronto, 
Hamilton,  Kingston,  Montreal  and  other  manufacturers. 
The  association  demanded  the  abolition  or  reduction  of 
the  duty  on  tea,  sugar  and  other  articles  which  Canada 
could  not  produce,  the  imposition  of  a  low  rate  on  im¬ 
ported  articles  in  the  dry  goods,  hardware  and  crockery 
trades,  not  likely  for  some  time  to  be  made  in  Canada, 
and  the  increase  to  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  duties  on 
“all  manufactures  in  wood,  iron,  tin,  brass,  copper, 
leather,  india  rubber,  etc.,  competing  with  our  industrial 
products,”  and  to  twenty  per  cent  in  the  case  of  cottons 
and  woollens.  The  Association — or  Mr.  Buchanan — went 
further  and  drew  up  in  great  detail  a  new  tariff  embody- 
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i i»K  these  principles  A  deputation  from  the  Association 
waited  upon  the  chiefs  of  the  Mncdonnld-Cnrtier  govern- 
inent  and  were  promised  substantial  sympathy.  The 
tariH'  introduced  by  Cayley  in  1858  gave  evidence  of  this 
pressure.  The  duty  on  important  articles  was  increased 
to  twenty  per  cent  on  clothing  and  on  manufactures  of 
leather  to  twenty-five,  and  fifteen  per  cent  was  levied 
from  articles  not  ('numerated. 

Kneed  with  a  huge  deficit  in  the  following  year,  Galt 
cast  about  for  new  sources  of  revenue.  There  wore  three 
conceivable  sources. 

The  first  was  direct  taxation.  Under  the  circumstances 
in  Canada,  this  was  out  of  the  question.  In  spite  of  the 
beginning  that  had  been  made  in  England  toward  levying 
a  fair  proportion  of  the  taxes  upon  property  and  income, 
and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  states  to  the  south  were 
raising  large  sums  by  a  direct,  property  tax,  the  prejudice 
in  Canada  against  direct  taxation  was  overwhelming.  In 
18(52  it  was  the  opposition  to  a  trilling  din'd  tax  levied  in 
connection  with  the  Militia  Hill  that  contributed  largely 
to  wreck  that  measure  and  bring  down  the  government. 
As  Call  pul  it  in  the  pamphlet  already  cited :  “In  Great 
Britain  it  may  be  possible  to  adjust  the  taxation  so  as  to 
make  realized  property  contribute  more  than  it  now  does 
to  the  wants  of  the  state;  but  in  a  country  like  Canada 
no  such  resource  exists,  and  it,  would  be  perfectly  hope¬ 
less  to  attempt  to  raise  the  required  revenue  by  direct 
taxation  we  neither  possess  the  required  machinery  to 
do  it,  nor  are  the  people  satisfied  that  it  is  the  more 
correct  principle.”  10 

Assuming,  then,  Call  continued,  that  excise  and  “cus¬ 
toms  duties  must  for  a  long  time  to  come  continue  to  be 
the  principal  source  from  which  our  revenue  is  derived,” 
it  remained  to  decide  upon  what  articles  these  duties 
should  be  levied  mainly  on  articles  not  produced  in 

1  °lbid,  p.  :»). 
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Canada,  as  the  free-trader  preferred,  or  mainly  on  arti¬ 
cles  produced  or  likely  to  be  produced  in  the  province, 
and  thus  affording  protection  to  the  home  grower  or 
manufacturer. 

Galt’s  decided  preference  would  have  been  to  levy  sub¬ 
stantial  excise  duties  on  spirits,  beer  and  tobacco,  and 
customs  duties  on  tea,  coffee,  sugar  and  molasses.  But 
one  sufficient  obstacle  forbade — the  nearness  of  the 
United  States  and  the  fact  that  it  levied  low  or  no  duties 
on  these  important  articles  of  general  consumption. 
Under  the  border  conditions  which  then  prevailed  and 
with  the  inadequate  administrative  staff  that  the  province 
employed,  higher  duties  would  simply  mean  more  smug¬ 
gling.11  “When  peace  prevailed  in  the  United  States,” 
declared  Galt  in  his  budget  speech  of  1862,  “and  there 
was  no  duty  on  tea,  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  levy  a 
high  duty  without  the  danger  of  smuggling,  or  the  moral 
certainty  that  we  would  be  unable  to  collect  it.”  And 
those  who  would  not  have  smuggled,  would  have  loudly 
complained:  “Unfavorable  comparisons  (with  the  low 
prices  of  tea,  etc.,  in  the  United  States)  are  even  now 
instituted  by  our  agricultural  population.”  12 

There  appeared,  then,  no  alternative  but  to  impose 
higher  duties  on  manufactured  goods,13  as  the  protection¬ 
ists  urged.  Galt  was  not  theoretically  committed  to  either 
free  trade  or  protection.  Originally  a  protectionist,  his 
faith  had  been  sapped  by  the  teachings  and  practice  of 
the  Mother  Country  in  recent  years.  On  the  whole,  his 
leanings  were  now  more  to  free  trade.  However,  like 
many  others  of  his  own  and  a  later  day,  he  found  solace 
in  the  compromise  of  “incidental  protection” — the  posi- 

nCanada:  1849  to  1859,  p.  41. 

12Dr.  Adam  Shortt,  in  a  study  of  this  period,  writes:  “Many 
a  good  border  merchant  was  a  theoretical  protectionist  by  day  and 
a  practical  free  trader  by  night.” 

^Agricultural  produce  and  other  primary  products  could  not 
be  taxed,  as  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  required  their  free  admission 
from  the  United  States,  the  only  possible  source.  See  next  chapter^ 
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tion  that  while  duties  should  be  levied  primarily  to  pro¬ 
duce  revenue,  no  regret  would  be  felt  if  “incidentally” 
they  afforded  protection  to  home  manufacturers.  It  was 
a  phrase  that  soothed  free  traders  by  making  it  appear 
that  the  protection  given  was  accidental,  unconscious, 
temporary.  To  the  protected  manufacturer  it  was  all  one 
what  label  was  applied,  so  long  as  he  got  what  he  wanted. 
For  the  present,  Galt  saw  clearly,  an  increase  in  tariff 
rates  would  yield  an  increase  in  revenue.  Time  would 
tell  whether  the  increase  proposed  was  sufficient  to  divert 
production  to  Canadian  factories  and  thus  lessen  customs 
revenues,  or  even  to  lessen  consumption  altogether. 

The  chief  increases  made  in  the  Galt  tariff  of  1859  fell 
on  cotton  goods,  raised  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent, 
and  on  iron  and  steel,  from  five  to  ten.  At  the  same  time 
all  “not  otherwise  enumerated”  goods  were  subjected  to 
twenty  instead  of  fifteen  per  cent.  The  nature  of  the 
tariff  thus  constituted  may  best  be  gathered  from  Galt’s 
own  exposition: 

The  fiscal  policy  of  Canada  has  invariably  been  governed  by 
considerations  of  the  amount  of  revenue  required.  It  is  no  doubt 
true  that  a  large  and  influential  party  exists,  who  advocate  a  pro¬ 
tective  policy;  but  this  policy  has  not  been  adopted  by  either  the 
Government  or  Legislature,  although  the  necessity  of  increased 
taxation  for  the  purposes  of  revenue  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  com¬ 
pelled  action  in  partial  unison  with  their  views,  and  has  caused 
more  attention  to  be  given  to  the  proper  adjustment  of  the  duties, 
so  as  neither  unduly  to  stimulate  nor  depress  the  few  branches  of 
manufacture  which  exist  in  Canada.  The  policy  of  the  present 
Government  in  readjusting  the  tariff  has  been,  in  the  first  place, 
to  obtain  sufficient  revenue  for  the  public  wants;  and,  secondly,  to 
do  so  in  such  a  manner  as  would  most  fairly  distribute  the  addi¬ 
tional  burdens  upon  the  different  classes  of  the  community;  and  it 
will  undoubtedly  be  a  subject  of  gratification  to  the  Government  if 
they  find  that  the  duties  absolutely  required  to  meet  their  engage¬ 
ments  should  incidentally  benefit  and  encourage  the  production,  in 
the  country,  of  many  of  those  articles  which  we  now  import.  The 
Government  have  no  expectation  that  the  moderate  duties  imposed 
by  Canada  can  produce  any  considerable  development  of  manufac- 
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turing  industry:  the  utmost  that  is  likely  to  arise  is  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  works  requiring  comparatively  unskilled  labour,  or  of 
those  competing  with  American  makers,  for  the  production  of 
goods  which  can  be  equally  well  made  in  Canada,  and  which  a  duty 
of  20%  will  no  doubt  stimulate.  That  these  results  should  flow 
from  the  necessity  of  increased  taxation,  is  no  subject  of  regret  to 
the  Canadian  Government,  nor  can  it  be  alleged  as  any  departure, 
on  their  part,  from  the  recognized  sound  principles  of  trade,  as  it 
will  shortly  be  shown  that  the  Government  were  compelled  to 
obtain  increased  revenue;  and  it  is  believed  that  no  other  course 
could  be  relied  on  for  this  result  than  that  adopted. 

Analysing  the  different  classes  of  goods  imported,  Galt 
showed  that  raw  materials,  to  the  extent  of  29  per  cent, 
were  admitted  free,  and  that  the  duties  were  graduated 
roughly  according  to  the  degree  of  manufacture  involved, 
except  in  the  case  of  liquors,  tobacco  and  other  luxuries 
which  were  taxed  at  the  highest  rates.  Any  attempt  to 
reduce  the  duty  on  manufactured  goods  would  therefore 
involve  prohibitive  increases  on  raw  materials  or  partly 
manufactured  goods. 

In  Canada  this  phase  of  the  tariff  excited  little  opposi¬ 
tion.  A  few  strong  free  traders  complained,  but  it  was 
not  a  party  issue,  and  neither  in  Parliament  nor  in  the 
press  was  there  any  prolonged  debate.  As  will  be  seen 
later,  the  case  was  otherwise  in  the  two  countries  with 
which  Canada  was  most  concerned.  In  the  United  King¬ 
dom  the  higher  tariff  was  considered  a  direct  blow  at 
British  manufacturers,  a  demonstration  of  the  uselessness 
of  colonies  and  empire,  and  it  profoundly  affected  public 
opinion  on  the  whole  subject  of  imperial  relations.  In 
the  United  States  the  increase  was  denounced  as  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  the  Reciprocity 
Treaty. 

In  Canada  much  more  attention  was  paid  to  another 
phase  of  the  tariff  of  1859  —  the  application  of  the  ad 
valorem  principle.  Hitherto  in  Canada  mixed  duties, 
some  specific,  some  ad  valorem,  some  combining  both 
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methods,  had  prevailed.  Now  specific  duties  were  en¬ 
tirely  abolished,  with  the  one  single  exception  of  the  duty 
on  whiskey.  There  was  room  for  dispute  as  to  the  merits 
of  this  change,  but  the  chief  discussion  turned  not  so 
much  on  the  general  principle  as  on  one  feature  of  its 
application.  Henceforth  the  duty  was  to  be  levied  on  the 
value  in  the  market  where  last  bought.  This  meant  that 
if  the  merchants  in  Toronto  and  elsewhere  in  Upper 
Canada  continued  to  buy  their  tea  and  coffee,  sugar  and 
molasses,  in  New  York,  as  was  the  prevailing  practice, 
they  would  have  to  pay  duty  on  the  price  at  New  York, 
including  heavy  freight  charges  from  China  or  the  Indies. 
Buying  at  Montreal  from  importers  who  brought  goods 
direct  from  the  place  of  origin  they  would  pay  the  duty 
only  on  the  original  cost  of  the  goods.  Montreal  would 
be  able  to  undersell  all  competitors  in  these  articles,  and 
would  thus  attract  buyers  from  all  Canada  for  other 
goods  and  displace  Toronto  and  Hamilton  as  a  wholesale 
center.  Hence,  “to  the  Montreal  merchant  Mr.  Galt’s 
tariff  was  a  veritable  balm  of  Gilead ;  to  the  merchant  of 
Toronto,  wormwood.”14 

Galt  undoubtedly  had  in  mind  the  effect  of  this  change 
in  diverting  trade  to  Montreal  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
route.  His  interests  and  sympathies,  so  far  as  they  were 
local,  were  bound  up  with  that  city.  Quite  aside  from 
this  natural  prejudice,  he  considered  it  a  matter  of  not 
merely  local  but  of  national  importance  that  as  far  as 
possible  importations  from  abroad  should  come  by  a 
Canadian  port,  and  help  to  build  up  Canadian  shipping, 
railways,  canals  and  importing  trade.  It  was  simply  the 
principle  of  protection  applied  to  commerce  as  well  as  to 
industry.  The  fact  that  it  was  a  logical  complement  of 
the  higher  duties  charged  on  home  manufactures  did  not 
of  course  prevent  those  advocates  of  protection  in  Upper 
Canada  whose  interests  were  adversely  affected  from 

14Canadian  Merchants’  Magazine,  March,  1859,  p.  169. 
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complaining  loudly.  Newspapers  and  Boards  of  Trade 
fulminated  against  it,  but  Galt  held  firm,  and  the  new 
arrangement  soon  became  an  accepted  fact.  It  did  not 
produce  the  revolutionary  change  in  trade  channels  that 
was  both  hoped  and  feared  —  it  was  not  so  easy  as  it 
sounded  for  Montreal  merchants  to  build  up  direct  con¬ 
nections  with  the  East  —  but  it  contributed  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  building  up  of  the  St.  Lawrence  route  and 
to  the  prosperity  of  Montreal,  or,  as  the  Toronto  news¬ 
papers  preferred  to  put  it,  of  “a  few  Montrealers  already 
over-rich.” 

So  far  as  revenue  was  concerned,  the  results  justified 
Galt’s  expectations.  Customs  receipts  increased  from 
$3,368,000  in  1858  to  $4,456,000  in  1859,  due  in  part  to 
a  slight  revival  of  trade  but  more  so  to  the  increase  in 
rates.  Excise  returns  and  special  revenues  also  in¬ 
creased,  while  expenditures  were  cut  a  million.  As  a 
result,  the  $2,500,000  deficit  of  1858  fell  to  $450,000  in 
the  following  year.  The  deficit  increased  slightly  in  1860, 
and  notably  in  1861,  when  the  interruption  of  trade, 
through  the  American  Civil  War,  upset  all  calculations, 
causing  a  falling  off  in  customs  duties  alone  of  three 
quarters  of  a  million  in  the  latter  half  of  the  year.  For 
1862  the  deficit,  unless  still  further  taxes  were  imposed, 
promised  to  soar  to  nearly  three  millions.  Looking  ahead 
Galt  declared  it  might  be  assumed  that  the  normal  reve¬ 
nue  in  the  immediate  future  might  be  taken  as  $8,000,000, 
and  the  expenditure  as  $10,000,000.  How  make  up  this 
deficiency?  This  was  the  task  which  he  assayed  in  his 
Budget  of  1862,  the  last  framed  during  this  first  tenure 
of  office.  It  is  notable  as  showing  the  tendency  away 
once  more  from  high  tariff  duties. 

In  1859  the  low  customs  or  excise  duties  imposed  by 
the  United  States  on  certain  articles  of  wide  consump¬ 
tion,  it  has  been  seen,  prevented  Galt  from  following  his 
inclination  and  securing  the  needed  new  revenue  from 
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these  sources.  Now  the  troubles  of  the  Republic  were  a 
finance  minister’s  opportunity.  Galt  at  once  determined 
to  raise  the  excise  duties  on  spirits,  beer  and  tobacco  to 
the  new  level  which  the  needs  of  war  had  compelled  the 
United  States  to  adopt,  and  to  increase  the  customs  duties 
on  tea  and  coffee,  sugar  and  molasses,  in  substantially  the 
same  proportions.  These  increases,  he  estimated,  would 
yield  a  million  in  what  was  left  of  the  current  fiscal  year, 
and  two  millions  and  a  quarter  in  a  full  year.  Stamp 
duties  on  promissory  notes,  receipts  and  bills  of  exchange 
were  to  bring  in  $400,000. 

As  an  offset  to  these  increases  the  Finance  Minister 
proposed  to  lower  the  customs  duties  whose  increase  had 
been  the  feature  of  the  budgets  of  1858  and  1859. 

“I  think  the  time  has  arrived,”  he  declared,  “when,  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  new  taxation  imposed  across  the  line,  we  may 
reconsider  the  general  rate  of  customs  duties  on  manufactured 
goods  imported  into  this  country;  and  I  think  we  may  now  very 
properly  endeavor  to  cheapen  them  to  the  general  consumer.  .  .  . 
I  think,  in  fact,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  this  reduction  should 
be  made,  because  I  find  from  the  experience  of  past  years  that  as 
the  duty  has  been  augmented  the  consumption  has  been  diminished. 
...  We  now  have  an  opportunity  of  reinvigorating  our  trade 
by  reducing  the  duty  on  foreign  goods.  I  propose  making  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  20  per  cent,  list  to  15  per  cent.,  and  of  the  lu  per  cent, 
list  to  7%  per  cent.  (Hear,  hear.)  ...  I  think  the  time  has  come 
when  it  will  be  found  advantageous  to  our  revenue  to  aim  directly 
at  one  object  in  the  alterations  we  propose— we  must  seek  to  get 
the  utmost  we  can,  coupled  with  unrestrained  and  unembarrassed 
trade.  If  on  the  one  hand  we  get  increased  trade  by  a  low  tariif 
of  customs,  it  is  equally  clear  on  the  other  that  every  article  made 
in  the  country  will  be  decreased  in  value  to  the  consumer  by  the 
reduced  amount  of  duty  imposed  upon  that  particular  article  at 
the  custom-house. 

We  cannot  avoid  seeing  that  one  of  the  causes  which  will 
operate  against  the  United  States,  both  in  retaining  their  present 
inhabitants  and  in  attracting  additional  population,  is  found  in  the 
very  high  duties  they  have  been  compelled  to  impose.  If  our  duties 
are  less  than  theirs,  we  may  reasonably  hope  that  a  large  amount 
of  immigration  may  be  attracted  to  our  shores.  I  think,  also,  it 
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will  be  found  that  a  very  considerable  increase  in  our  trade  will 
be  the  result  of  the  mode  I  propose  to  adopt  in  the  imposition  of 
duties.  It  is  quite  within  the  knowledge  of  every  member  of  the 
Committee  that,  justly  or  unjustly,  strong  opinions  are  held  not 
only  in  England  but  in  the  United  States  as  to  what  they  are 
pleased  to  call  our  very  high  duties.  They  have  never  taken 
into  account  the  circumstances  which  have  compelled  the  impo¬ 
sition  of  those  duties,  for  there  never  was  a  time  before  in 
which  the  Legislature  could  consider  such  a  method  of  raising  the 
revenue  as  is  now  proposed.  Never  before  were  we  able  to  raise 
the  revenue  of  the  country  in  any  other  way  than  by  comparatively 
heavy  duties  on  imported  goods,  and  there  has  hitherto  prevailed 
great  ignorance  of  the  circumstances  under  which  our  financial 
legislation  has  previously  taken  place.  We  are  now  permitted  by 
circumstances  to  reconsider  this  legislation,  and  to  place  it  on  a 
footing  which  will  be  more  consistent  with  sound  political  economy, 
and  consequently  more  conducive  to  the  prosperity  of  the  people. 
In  addition  to  the  causes  which  lead  us  to  consider  the  propriety 
of  reducing  our  duties,  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  it  is  very 
desirable,  when  we  are  engaged  in  the  consideration  of  the  question 
of  the  defence  of  the  country,  that  we  should  do  our  best  to  de¬ 
prive  the  only  party  in  Great  Britain  who  are  opposed  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  connection  with  the  mother  country — of  which  we 
are  so  proud  and  to  which  we  are  all  so  devoted — of  the  sole  cause 
of  complaint  which  they  can  bring  against  us.  (Hear,  bear.) 
Again,  in  the  case  of  the  United  States,  it  is  evident  that  the 
ground  upon  which  they  have  endeavored  to  set  up  an  agitation 
upon  the  subject  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  rests  precisely  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  complaints  made  in  the  mother  country.  There 
they  have  endeavored  to  arouse  the  selfish  feelings  of  the  New 
England  manufacturers  and  to  yoke  that  interest  with  the  for¬ 
warding  interest  of  the  State  of  New  York,  so  as  to  foment  an 
agitation  against  the  treaty  for  their  own  unworthy  objects.  If 
we  can  do  so  with  advantage  to  ourselves  and  without  detriment 
to  the  revenue,  it  should  be  an  object  with  us  to  endeavor  to  satisfy 
parties  with  whom  we  have  such  large  commercial  transactions. 

The  change  in  policy  thus  outlined  is  significant  of  the 
change  in  popular  feeling  and  of  the  readiness  of  Galt 
himself  to  review  his  position  at  any  time  in  the  light  of 
new  facts.  Before  the  new  Budget  was  adopted,  the 
Cartier-Macdonald  ministry  had  fallen.  W.  P.  Howland, 
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Minister  of  Finance  in  the  Sandfield  Macdonald-Sicotte 
government,  accepted  the  excise  increases,  and,  with 
some  variations,  the  increased  duties  on  tea,  sugar, 
coffee  and  molasses,  but  he  omitted  the  stamp  duties,  and 
declined  to  make  the  reduction  Galt  had  promised  on 
manufactured  goods.  It  is  important  to  note,  as  indi¬ 
cating  that  protection  had  not  yet  become  a  party  cry, 
that  though  Brown  welcomed  this  promised  reduction, 
Foley  and  McGee,  speaking  for  the  Opposition  in  the 
House,  attacked  Galt  for  abandoning  incidental  protec¬ 
tion.  The  changes  were  not  put  into  operation  soon 
enough  to  reduce  the  deficit  of  1862  materially,  but  they 
added  substantially  to  the  revenue  in  the  following  year. 
Meanwhile  Galt’s  plans  for  lowering  the  general  tariff 
were  postponed  until  a  more  auspicious  occasion  —  the 
first  budget  of  the  new  Confederation. 

In  the  budget  of  1860  Galt  introduced  an  interesting 
innovation — the  establishment  of  Free  Ports  at  the  two 
extremities  of  the  province.  To  encourage  the  fishing 
trade  in  the  lower  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  development  of 
farming  and  mining  in  the  region  north  of  Lake  Superior, 
he  proposed  to  make  two  free  ports,  one  comprising  the 
town  of  Gaspe  and  the  district  around  it  and  also  the 
Labrador  coast  as  far  as  the  straits  of  Belle  Isle,  the  other 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  the  district  west  of  it.  Permission 
would  be  given  to  import  free  of  duty  all  articles  needed 
for  consumption  within  these  limits,  or  for  the  use  of 
American  fishing  vessels  which  would  call  at  Gaspe.  The 
rapid  development  of  these  districts,  it  was  hoped,  would 
much  more  than  compensate  the  country  for  the  loss  in 
revenue.  Owing  to  the  isolation  of  both  districts,  the 
risk  of  smuggling  into  the  other  parts  of  the  province 
was  held  to  be  negligible.  The  announcement  of  the  ex¬ 
periment  was  received  with  approval  on  all  sides.  It 
proved  a  marked  success,  though  in  some  ten  years’  time 
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United  States  complaints  that  it  facilitated  smuggling, 
and  the  extension  of  settlement  within  the  province,  made 
it  necessary  to  bring  the  experiment  to  an  end. 


The  final  phase  of  Galt’s  activities  as  Minister  of  Fi¬ 
nance  in  this  period  which  calls  for  notice  is  his  proposal 
to  alter  the  basis  of  the  banking  and  currency  system  of 
the  country. 

The  year  1858  witnessed  the  formal  adoption  in 
Canada  of  the  decimal  system  of  currency.  As  early  as 
1851  Hincks  had  introduced  resolutions,  which  passed  the 
House,  urging  the  adoption  of  the  decimal  system,  with 
the  dollar  as  the  unit,  and  the  provision  of  a  provincial 
currency  to  correspond.  The  confusion  between  the  dif¬ 
ferent  standards  of  account,  sterling,  Halifax  currency 
and  the  United  States  dollar  basis,  and  the  multiplicity 
of  coins,  gold  and  silver,  which  were  used  as  media  of 
exchange,  rendered  reform  essential.  The  British  gov¬ 
ernment  urged  establishing  the  sterling  standard,  and 
when  this  proved  unacceptable,  suggested  that  the  deci¬ 
mal  system  should  be  based  on  the  pound  currency  and 
not  on  the  dollar  as  the  unit.  The  feeling  of  the  business 
community,  however,  was  overwhelmingly  in  favour  of 
assimilating  the  currency  to  the  American  system,  while 
retaining  the  British  sovereign  as  legal  tender  and  as  the 
bullion  standard.  A  measure  passed  in  1853  legalized  the 
decimal  system,  with  the  dollar  unit,  and  from  that  time 
the  banks  and  the  majority  of  business  houses  adopted 
the  new  system.  A  supplementary  measure  of  1857  re¬ 
quired  all  government  accounts  to  be  kept  in  dollars  and 
cents,  and  with  its  coming  into  force  in  1858  the  old 
historic  but  inconvenient  chaos  of  Halifax  and  sterling 
currencies  rapidly  passed  away. 

More  far-reaching  were  the  proposals  for  currency 
reform  made  in  1860. 
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The  Canadian  banking  system,  modelled  in  large  part 
on  Alexander  Hamilton’s  plan  for  a  national  bank,  and 
more  indirectly  on  the  Scotch  banks,  had  thus  far 
achieved  a  high  degree  of  success.  The  Bank  of  Montreal, 
the  Bank  of  Upper  Canada,  the  Commercial  Bank,  the 
People’s  Bank,  the  Farmers’  Bank,  the  Banque  de  Peuple, 
the  Gore  Bank,  the  Quebec  Bank,  and  the  Bank  of  British 
North  America,  had  been  in  existence  and  flourishing  at 
the  Union.  They  were  all  chartered  banks;  that  is,  a 
special  act  of  the  legislature  was  required  to  permit  any 
bank  to  start.  They  were  permitted  to  issue  notes  against 
their  general  credit,  and  to  establish  branches.  Popular 
discontent  with  the  restriction  of  credit  practised  by  the 
banks  in  the  crisis  of  1847-8  led  Hincks,  in  1850,  to  in¬ 
troduce  a  free  banking  act,  which  permitted  the  establish¬ 
ment,  on  the  New  York  model,  of  local  banks  by  any 
group  of  capitalists  who  fulfilled  the  requirements — pur¬ 
chasing  provincial  bonds  to  the  amount  of  notes  they 
desired  to  circulate.  Only  three  banks  came  into  exist¬ 
ence  under  this  law — the  Molsons,  Zimmerman,  and  Nia¬ 
gara  District  Banks — since  a  bank  which  had  to  lock  up 
its  capital  in  the  purchase  of  government  securities  and 
received  only  an  equivalent  amount  of  notes,  was  handi¬ 
capped  as  against  a  bank  of  the  older  type  which  could 
utilize  both  its  capital  and  its  asset-secured  currency. 
Cayley,  in  succeeding  Hincks  in  1854,  let  down  the  bars 
further.  Charters  were  granted  banks  without  proper 
insistence  in  some  cases  upon  the  payment  of  an  adequate 
proportion  of  the  subscribed  capital,  beyond  the  one-tenth 
of  the  capital  now  required  to  be  invested  in  provincial 
securities.  Several  banks  were  chartered  at  this  period, 
destined  to  a  large  and  honorable  service — the  Bank  of 
Toronto,  established  by  the  milling  interests  of  Upper 
Canada,  the  Eastern  Townships  Bank,  with  its  head  office 
at  Sherbrooke,  of  which  Galt  was  one  of  the  promoters, 
the  Union  Bank,  the  Ontario  Bank,  and  the  Bank  of 
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Canada,  which  later  developed  into  the  Canadian  Bank 
of  Commerce.  But  others  of  a  less  desirable  character 
were  also  established — the  Colonial  Bank,  the  Bank  of 
Brantford,  and  the  International  Bank — all  fraudulent 
devices  designed  by  shady  American  promoters  to  float 
the  maximum  of  worthless  bills  in  the  neighboring  states. 

The  crisis  of  1857  was  not  without  effect  on  the  banks 
and  on  banking  legislation.  The  essential  soundness  of 
the  principles  in  force  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  during 
the  years  1857  and  1858  not  a  single  bank  failed,  though 
bank  after  bank  was  crashing  in  the  neighboring  states. 
In  1859,  however,  the  Colonial  and  the  International 
closed  their  doors  under  scandalous  circumstances;  the 
Bank  of  Upper  Canada,  the  chief  financial  institution  of 
the  Western  section,  was  really  in  sore  straits,  though  it 
managed  to  conceal  its  condition  for  some  years  longer. 
There  was  not  a  bank  which  did  not  have  to  write  off 
large  losses  sustained  through  countenancing  the  railway 
and  land  speculation  of  the  preceding  years.  Some  doubt 
began  to  be  felt  of  the  safety  of  the  note  issues  of  all  the 
smaller  banks.  At  the  same  time,  resentment  was  ex¬ 
pressed  against  the  banks  for  suddenly  shortening  sail 
at  the  onset  of  the  crisis.  Circulation  and  discounts  were 
cut  one-third,  the  funds  usually  provided  for  moving  the 
crops  were  not  forthcoming,  the  milling  and  other  in¬ 
dustries  were  hampered,  and  much  distress  followed. 
Undoubtedly  it  was  only  prudent  to  bring  the  orgy  of 
speculation  to  an  end,  and  the  banks  were  often  blamed 
for  what  was  the  fault  of  the  over-speculative  business 
man,  but  still  many  of  the  banks  themselves  had  not  been 
without  fault  and  the  curtailment  of  credit  facilities  was 
abrupt  and  in  some  cases  indiscriminate. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  Galt  endeavoured 
in  1860  to  establish  a  new  policy.  In  order  both  to  make 
the  note  circulation  absolutely  safe  and  to  obtain  a  reve¬ 
nue  for  the  province  he  urged  that  for  the  future  paper 
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money  should  be  issued  only  by  the  state.  He  proposed 
to  establish  a  provincial  treasury  department,  with  the 
sole  right  to  issue  paper  currency,  which  was  to  be  legal 
tender,  and  redeemable  in  specie  on  demand.  An  issue  of 
ten  millions  was  to  be  authorized ;  one-fifth  of  the  amount 
in  circulation  was  to  be  held  in  specie  and  one-fifth  in 
government  securities;  any  issue  beyond  the  ten  millions 
was  to  be  covered  entirely  by  specie  or  securities.  Banks 
chartered  in  future  were  to  have  no  right  to  issue  notes. 
The  existing  banks  would  retain  their  privileges  until  the 
expiration  of  their  charters ;  meanwhile  they  were  offered 
inducements,  including  the  repeal  of  the  one  per  cent  tax 
on  circulation,  to  surrender  their  rights.  The  banks  were 
to  be  given  notes  on  delivery  of  one-fifth  the  amount  in 
specie,  one-fifth  in  government  securities,  and  three-fifths 
in  the  shape  of  a  first  lien  upon  their  general  assets,  and 
they  were  to  pay  a  tax  of  three  per  cent  on  circulation 
up  to  half  their  paid  up  capital  and  of  four  per  cent  on 
the  excess. 

The  proposals  were  met  with  a  storm  of  opposition 
from  the  banks,  especially  the  smaller  ones,  which  de¬ 
pended  more  upon  their  note  circulation  for  their  profit. 
The  new  scheme  would  greatly  curtail  the  profit  from  cir¬ 
culation.  This  prospect  led  many  business  men  to  back 
the  opposition  of  the  banks.  The  elasticity  of  the  note 
issue,  which  was  a  marked  and  valuable  feature  of  the 
Canadian  system,  would  be  threatened,  smaller  branches 
might  be  closed,  and  in  some  way,  it  was  felt,  the  banks 
would  endeavor  to  get  out  of  the  borrowing  public  the 
profits  they  had  to  give  up  to  the  government.  Some 
doubt  was  felt,  too,  of  the  wisdom  of  giving  any  govern¬ 
ment  the  additional  power  its  control  of  the  issue  of 
notes  would  involve.  Accordingly  Galt  yielded  for  a  time, 
as  Lord  Sydenham  had  been  compelled  to  do  in  1841 
when  he  induced  Hincks  to  bring  in  a  somewhat  similar 
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measure.  Later,  Galt  and  Hineks  were  to  see  their 
schemes  meet  with  at  least  partial  success. 

Throughout  his  tenure  of  office,  Galt  enjoyed  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  business  public  in  an  unusual  degree.  Def¬ 
erences  of  opinion  often  existed  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
specific  acts,  and  the  recurrence  of  deficits  throughout 
his  term  gave  the  Opposition  regulation  openings  for 
criticism,  but  the  public  respect  for  the  skill  and  resource 
of  the  Finance  Minister  was  unshaken.  The  power  which 
he  had  in  unusual  degree,  a  power  surpassed  only  by 
Gladstone  among  his  contemporaries,  of  making  financial 
statements  lucid  and  interesting,  contributed  not  a  little 
to  the  high  reputation  he  attained. 
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Canada  and  the  United  States 


Early  Relations  with  the  Republic — Reciprocity:  The  Reciprocity 
Movement — The  Working  of  Reciprocity  —  United  States 
Complaints — Galt’s  Defence  of  Canada’s  Policy.  The  Civil 
War:  Earlier  Anglo-American  Friction — British  Attitude 
during  the  Civil  War — Resentment  in  the  North— The 
Changing  Attitude  of  Canada — The  Trent  Affair — Galt’s 
First  Diplomatic  Venture — The  Interview  with  Lincoln — 
Passing  of  the  Crisis — Later  Trend  of  Feeling  and  Policy — 
The  Aftermath. 

IN  the  fifties  and  sixties  the  relations  between  British 
North  America  and  the  United  States  became,  for  the 
first  time  since  the  close  of  the  War  of  1812,  of  foremost 
importance.  They  were  of  distinct  interest  in  themselves, 
alike  in  trade  and  in  political  and  military  matters.  They 
determined,  in  no  small  measure,  the  development  of 
policy  and  of  sentiment  in  another  field  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  in  this  period, — the  relations  between  the  colonies 
and  the  Mother  Country.  Not  least  significant  was  the 
outcome  in  hastening  Confederation,  and  in  influencing 
its  form  and  character. 

In  the  generation  preceding  the  union  of  the  Cana¬ 
das,  direct  relations  between  the  Republic  and  the  British 
provinces  in  North  America  had  been  scanty.  Bitter 
memories  of  1776  and  1812  raised  a  barrier,  especially  in 
Canada,  where  the  United  Empire  Loyalist  tradition  still 
glowed  strongly,  and  where  the  sacrifices  and  successes 
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of  the  second  war  had  kept  the  fires  burning.  The  unset¬ 
tled  boundary  questions  bequeathed  by  the  treaty  of  1783 
provided  sources  of  friction.  On  each  side  of  the  border, 
there  were  domestic  issues  sufficient  to  absorb  all  inter¬ 
est — in  the  Canadas,  the  questions  of  self-government 
and  racial  ascendancy;  in  the  United  States,  the  struggle 
against  the  wilderness,  the  opening  of  the  Mississippi 
valley. 

Economic  factors  had  not  yet  acquired  sufficient 
weight  to  counteract  these  forces.  There  was  relatively 
little  commercial  intercourse  or  need  for  intercourse. 
Immigration  from  the  United  States  into  Canada  had 
dwindled,  partly  as  a  result  of  the  hostility  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  authorities  after  the  war,  more  as  a  result  of  the 
opening  of  boundless  opportunities  in  the  western  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States  itself.  Trade  was  hampered 
both  by  lack  of  transportation  facilities  and  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  tariff  barriers  and  restrictions.  Roads  were  few, 
canals  only  beginning  to  be  built,  railways  a  development 
of  the  future. 

For  the  first  few  years  after  the  union  in  1841,  there 
was  little  increase  in  intercourse,  and  less  in  friendliness. 
The  rapid  expansion  of  westward  settlement  in  the  United 
States  had  given  urgency  to  the  unsettled  border  ques¬ 
tions,  and  the  aggressive  temper  of  the  American  people, 
born  of  unclouded  material  success  and  the  lack  of  sober¬ 
ing  foreign  responsibilities,  made  any  peaceful  issue  diffi¬ 
cult.  Alike  in  Oregon,  in  Texas,  and  in  Maine,  the  Repub¬ 
lic  and  the  Empire  came  near  to  clashing,  but  at  length 
the  good  sense  of  the  statesmen  of  both  sides  triumphed, 
and  by  the  close  of  the  forties,  all  three  issues  were  prac¬ 
tically  settled. 

With  these  difficulties  solved,  the  way  was  clear  for  the 
operation  of  the  forces  making  for  closer  relations.  The 
building  of  canals  and  railways  multiplied  intercourse. 
The  settlement  of  the  Great  Lakes  sections  of  the  Ameri- 
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can  west  created  the  need  and  the  opportunity  of  develop¬ 
ing  the  St.  Lawrence  outlet.  Most  immediately  impor¬ 
tant,  the  abolition  of  the  preference  on  Canadian  grain  in 
Britain  created  the  need  for  new  markets,  and  the  greater 
fiscal  autonomy  granted  the  colonies  at  the  same  time, 
made  it  possible  to  find,  or  at  least  to  seek  them. 

The  colonial  system  was  vanishing,  but  its  fruits  lived 
after  it.  The  colonial  relation  had  bred  a  habit  of  de¬ 
pendence,  of  looking  everywhere  for  salvation  but  at 
home.  Access  on  favored  terms  to  the  British  market 
had  long  been  considered  the  basis  of  Canadian  prosper¬ 
ity;  hereafter,  for  many  a  day,  access  to  the  United  States 
market  was  to  be  considered  indispensable. 


In  Canada,  the  movement  for  reciprocity,  or  recipro¬ 
cal  lowering  or  abolition  of  tariff  duties  between  the  two 
countries,  was  not  seriously  advocated  until  1846.  It  was 
not  long,  however,  until  it  had  the  almost  unanimous  sup¬ 
port  of  the  province.  The  bankruptcy  of  the  milling  and 
forwarding  interests  after  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws, 
which  brought  with  it  incidentally  the  repeal  of  the  pref¬ 
erence  on  Canadian  wheat,  the  great  and  undeniable 
contrast  between  the  prosperity  south  of  the  border  and 
the  stagnation  north  of  it,  the  growth  of  transportation 
facilities  and  projects,  the  settlement  of  the  border  dis¬ 
putes,  all  combined  to  give  it  impetus.  The  movement 
found  able  advocates.  The  most  untiring  was  William 
Hamilton  Merritt,  of  St.  Catharines,  who  had  earlier 
taken  the  lead  in  urging  an  extensive  canal  building  pro¬ 
gramme.  Hincks,  as  the  financial  authority  in  the  Bald- 
win-LaFontaine  ministry,  at  first  gave  it  hearty  support, 
though  later,  piqued  by  the  indifference  of  Congress,  he 
advocated  a  policy  of  retaliation  to  bring  the  United  States 
to  reason  or  to  give  Canada  independent  strength.  Lord 
Elgin  early  threw  himself  into  the  movement,  in  the  con¬ 
viction  that  reciprocity  was  the  only  alternative  to  an- 
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nexation,  the  only  other  means  of  restoring  the  vanished 
prosperity  of  the  colony. 

The  case  was  otherwise  across  the  border.  In  the 
United  States,  the  proposals  met  with  the  indifference 
natural  in  a  country  so  much  more  populous  and  pros¬ 
perous  than  its  neighbor.  The  American  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  with  its  separation  between  executive  and  legisla¬ 
ture,  its  lack  of  any  central  responsible  authority  to  agree 
upon  and  carry  out  a  definite  policy,  made  negotiations 
difficult  and  irritating.  One  factor  which  counted  in  favor 
of  reciprocity  was  the  low  tariff  sentiment  of  the  period. 
The  free  trade  South  was  in  the  saddle;  the  same  year 
which  saw  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws  in  England  saw 
the  introduction  in  the  United  States  of  the  moderate 
Walker  tariff.  Yet  in  another  way  the  dominance  of  the 
South  and  of  the  Democratic  party  made  against  the  reci¬ 
procity  proposals.  The  South  was  passionately  opposed  to 
the  admission  to  the  Union  of  any  further  free  soil  or 
anti-slavery  states,  and  the  opponents  of  reciprocity,  con¬ 
tending  that  it  would  be  a  first  step  toward  annexation, 
played  upon  this  fear  to  block  progress. 

For  years  the  project  lagged.  In  1846,  the  United 
States  introduced  the  bonding  system  for  Canadian  ex¬ 
ports  and  imports.  In  the  same  year,  the  Canadian  legis¬ 
lature  urged  the  British  government  to  initiate  recipro¬ 
city  negotiations,  and  late  in  1846  this  was  done.  In 
1847,  Canada  equalized  the  rates  on  United  States  and 
British  imports,  and  in  1849,  passed  a  bill,  introduced  by 
Merritt,  offering  reciprocal  free  trade  in  natural  products. 
Twice  in  this  period,  in  1847  and  again  in  1849,  corre¬ 
sponding  bills  passed  the  House  of  Representatives,  only 
to  be  killed  in  the  Senate.  Missions  of  Merritt  and  of 
Hincks  to  Washington  led  to  no  definite  results. 

Then  the  tide  turned.  Congress  at  last  was  brought  to 
look  with  favour  upon  the  proposal.  Several  factors  con¬ 
tributed  to  this  result.  First  came  the  revival  of  the 
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fishery  dispute  on  the  north-east  coast.  Access  to  the  in¬ 
shore  fisheries  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  and  of  eastern 
Canada  was  becoming  of  steadily  greater  importance  to 
United  States  fishermen,  with  the  exhaustion  of  their 
own  grounds,  and  at  the  same  time  the  provinces  were 
becoming  more  reluctant  to  permit  such  access  except  on 
their  own  terms.1 

Another  factor  was  the  growing  conviction  among  the 
Southern  senators  that  reciprocity,  instead  of  being  a 
first  step  toward  political  union,  would  be  the  surest 
means  of  killing  the  annexation  sentiment  in  Canada.  It 
was  significant  that  the  chief  newspapers  in  Canada 
which  had  supported  annexation,  denounced  reciprocity. 
The  advocates  of  reciprocity  took  care  to  impress  this 
view  upon  the  Democratic  leaders,  with  gradual  success. 
The  importance  of  this  factor  has  often  been  overlooked 
in  later  times,  but  there  is  no  question  of  its  influence. 
During  the  late  forties  and  the  fifties,  the  absorbing  ques¬ 
tion  at  Washington  was  the  struggle,  on  the  part  of  the 
south,  to  increase  the  area  in  which  slavery  was  legalized 
and  practised,  and  on  the  part  of  the  north,  to  increase 
the  free  soil  area.  All  other  issues  tended  to  be  decided 
according  to  their  bearing  on  this  momentous  point.2 

Recognition  should  be  given,  also,  to  the  part  played  by 
a  man  now  nearly  forgotten — I.  D.  Andrews.  Andrews, 
when  serving  as  United  States  consul  at  St.  John,  had 
become  familiar  with  the  resources  of  the  provinces  and 
enthusiastic  regarding  the  widest  possible  expansion  of 
trade  relations  between  the  provinces  and  the  republic. 
For  many  years  he  devoted  his  whole  time  to  the  advo¬ 
cacy  of  reciprocity,  and  his  able  and  unwearied  efforts 

1See  chapter-  XVI,  The  Halifax  Commission. 

2  “The  Reciprocity  Treaty  was  carried  and  has  since  been 
maintained  by  the  influence  of  Southern  statesmen  who  believed 
that  it  would  be  a  means  of  preventing  the  annexation  of  Canada 
to  the  Republic,  a  thing  which  they  dreaded  and,  foolishly  enough, 
thought  likely  to  happen.” — Toronto  Globe,  July  22,  1861. 

See  also  Benton’s  Twenty  Years  in  Congress. 
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had  much  to  do  with  smoothing  away  the  difficulties 
which  arose  in  administrative  and  legislative  circles  at 
Washington.  He  was  the  first  to  make  a  practical  issue 
of  the  proposal  to  balance  fishery  concessions  and  market 
concessions.  He  collected  material  on  every  phase  of  the 
issue,  and,  what  was  more  to  the  point,  drove  his  facts 
home  in  season  and  out  of  season,  arguing,  dinnering, 
lobbying.  For  the  greater  part  of  this  time,  he  acted  as 
an  agent  of  the  United  States  treasury,  but  he  incurred 
on  his  own  initiative  very  large  expenses,  which  he  sought 
afterwards  to  recover.  The  Canadian  government  made 
him  a  grant  of  $40,000,  which  he  accepted,  pending  an 
attempt  to  secure  reimbursement  from  his  own  govern¬ 
ment,  but  with  the  change  in  the  administration  after 
1860,  he  found  his  friends  and  influence  gone,  and  never 
received  any  recompense  save  the  appointment  as  United 
States  Consul-General  for  Canada.  Unseemly  squabbles 
among  his  assistants  for  a  share  of  the  money  long  dis¬ 
turbed  the  executive  offices  both  in  Canada  and  in  Wash¬ 
ington.3 

Another  decisive  factor  was  the  able  diplomacy  of  Lord 
Elgin  himself.  With  the  ground  prepared  by  Andrews, 
and  the  authorities  at  Washington  anxious  to  have  the 
fisheries  question  settled,  what  was  needed  was  a  skilled 
diplomat  to  seize  the  auspicious  opportunity.  Elgin, 
shrewd,  eloquent,  tactful,  admirably  played  the  part.  In 
a  brief  visit  to  Washington  in  1854,  accompanied  by 

3Lord  Elgin’s  first  biographer  declares:  “The  Reciprocity  Bill 
was  not  a  measure  about  which  any  national  or  even  party  feeling 
could  be  aroused.  ...  It  stood,  therefore,  especially  in  need  of 
the  aid  of  professional  organizers;  a  kind  of  aid  of  which  it  was  of 
course  impossible  that  either  the  British  or  Canadian  governments 
could  avail  itself.” — Walrond,  Letters,  and  Journals  of  the  Earl  of 
Elgin,  p.  107. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Andrews  played  exactly  this  essential  part 
of  “a  professional  organizer.”  For  a  description  of  his  services, 
and  of  the  contribution  made  by  his  Canadian  co-workers,  see 
A  Sketch  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty, 
Toronto,  1863,  by  Thos.  C.  Keefer. 
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Hincks  and  by  Chandler  of  New  Brunswick,  he  did  much 
to  smooth  away  local  antagonism  and  to  concentrate  the 
attention  of  the  Treasury  Department  and  of  the  Senate 
on  the  measure  long  enough  to  pass  it.  The  impression 
given  by  his  airy  secretary,  Lawrence  Oliphant,4  that  the 
treaty  was  floated  through  on  champagne,  exaggerates  the 
part  played  by  Elgin’s  hospitality,  and  in  fact,  exaggerates 
the  importance  of  Elgin’s  services  altogether,  but  there 
was  no  question  that  the  astuteness  and  bonhomie  of  the 
Governor-General  played  an  essential  part  in  the  outcome. 

The  agreement  took  the  form  of  a  treaty,  not  of  con¬ 
current  legislation,  as  it  was  necessary  to  include  fisheries 
as  well  as  tariff  matters.  The  essential  terms  were  the 
reciprocal  abolition  of  duties  on  nearly  all  farm,  forest, 
mine  and  fishery  products,  the  reciprocal  opening  of  the 
inshore  fisheries  of  both  countries,  and  the  free  navigation 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  river  and  canal  system  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  Lake  Michigan,  and,  contingent  on  state  ac¬ 
quiescence,  the  state  canals,  on  the  other.  The  treaty 
was  to  continue  in  force  for  ten  years,  and  indefinitely 
thereafter  until  one  year’s  notice  had  been  given  by  either 
party.  The  acts  necessary  to  carry  the  treaty  into  effect 
were  passed  by  Congress  in  August,  1854,  and  by  the 
legislatures  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  Prince  Ed¬ 
ward  Island,  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  in  the  four 
months  following;  Newfoundland  concurred  in  July,  1855. 

For  the  first  few  years  of  its  operation,  the  reciprocity 
agreement  worked  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  both 
countries.  Then  about  1859,  United  States  interests  be¬ 
gan  to  attack  the  treaty,  or  rather  the  combination  of 
measures  regulating  the  relations  of  both  countries  of 
which  the  treaty  formed  only  a  part.  At  first  the  criti¬ 
cism  was  based  on  economic  grounds.  When  the  Civil 

401iphant,  Episodes  in  a  Life  of  Adventure. 
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War  was  well  under  way,  political  opposition  reinforced 
the  economic  discontent  with  the  measure,  and  as  result 
the  United  States,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  took 
steps  to  have  it  abrogated. 

In  reviewing  the  reasons  for  this  unexpected  develop¬ 
ment,  it  may  first  be  recalled  that  the  chief  matters  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  treaty  were  the  fisheries,  the  navigation  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  system,  and  access  to  the  markets  of 
both  countries. 


So  far  as  the  fisheries  sections  of  the  treaty  were  con¬ 
cerned,  there  was  little  ground  for  complaint  on  either 
side.  The  fishermen  of  the  provinces  found  a  steadily 
increasing  market  in  the  United  States,  and  the  fishermen 
of  the  south,  until  the  needs  of  the  navy  during  the  war 
called  them  home,  made  a  notable  haul  in  our  inshore 
fisheries.5 

The  navigation  provisions  gave  more  ground  for  dis¬ 
pute.  They  are  of  special  interest  as  an  illustration  of  the 
curious  twists  and  turns  that  occur  in  international  deal¬ 
ings  when  the  underlying  assumption  on  both  sides  is  that 
one  country’s  gain  must  be  the  other’s  loss. 

The  United  States  had  long  claimed  the  right  of  its 
vessels  to  navigate  the  St.  Lawrence  system  to  its  mouth. 
The  claim  was  based  on  assertions  of  the  ‘natural  right’ 
of  a  country  possessing  territory  on  the  upper  part  of  a 
river  system  to  send  its  ships  and  its  goods  to  the  sea, 

r,Exports  of  Sea  Products, 

Province  of  Canada  to  United  States: — 

1853 . $  73,422 

1856 .  140,948 

1859 .  201,583 

1862 .  1,087,013 

Value  of  fish  taken  by  U.S.  vessels  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 
and  Canadian  Waters,  etc.: — 

1853 . $  276,000 

1856 .  1,265,700 

1859 .  528,000 

1862 .  267,000 
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whatever  other  country  might  hold  its  lower  banks.  The 
British  Government  had  denied,  and  correctly,  that  any 
such  natural  right  was  recognized  by  international  law. 
The  obvious  fairness  of  the  demand,  however,  and  the 
growing  spirit  of  liberality  in  commercial  intercourse  was 
gradually  bringing  about  the  establishment  of  such  a 
privilege  by  treaty  agreement,  in  the  case  of  all  the  great 
rivers  of  the  world.  When  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  was 
framed,  both  sides  agreed  to  take  down  the  bars.® 

Reciprocity  in  navigation  worked  well,  so  far  as  it  was 
tried.  Each  country  complained  that  the  other  did  not 
permit  a  full  and  fair  trial.  Canadians  pointed  out  that 
while  their  vessels  were  admitted  to  Lake  Michigan,  they 
were  still  forbidden  the  use  of  the  state  canals.  There  is 
no  record  that  the  United  States  government  even  at¬ 
tempted  to  induce  the  states  of  New  York  and  Michigan 
to  extend  these  privileges,  and  had  it  done  so,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  influence  of  the  forwarding  companies  in 
those  states  would  have  prevented  compliance. 

In  the  negotiations  preceding  the  treaty,  the  Canadian 
authorities  had  always  pictured  the  opening  of  their  rivers 
and  canals  as  a  favour  to  the  United  States.  Such  it  un¬ 
doubtedly  was.  The  western  states  were  rapidly  filling 

8  Article  IV 

It  is  agreed  that  the  citizens  and  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  the  right  to  navigate  the  River  St.  Lawrence  and 
the  Canals  in  Canada,  used  as  the  means  of  communicating  between 
the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  with  their  vessels,  boats 
and  crafts,  as  fully  and  freely  as  the  subjects  of  Her  Britannic 
Majesty,  subject  only  to  the  same  tolls  and  other  assessments  as 
are  now  or  may  hereafter  be  exacted  of  Her  Majesty’s  said  sub¬ 
jects.  .  .  . 

It  is  further  agreed  that  British  subjects  shall  have  the  right 
freely  to  navigate  Lake  Michigan  with  their  vessels,  boats  and 
crafts,  so  long  as  the  privilege  of  navigating  the  River  St.  Lawrence 
secured  to  American  citizens  by  the  above  clause  of  the  present 
Article  shall  continue  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
further  engages  to  urge  upon  the  State  Governments  to  secure  to 
the  subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  the  use  of  the  several  State 
Canals  on  terms  of  equality  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States.  .  .  . 
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up,  and  were  seeking  an  outlet  for  their  products  more 
satisfactory  than  the  Mississippi  route  afforded.  The 
Great  Lakes,  with  the  St.  Lawrence  river  and  canals  on 
one  side  and  the  Erie  canal  and  the  Hudson  on  the  other, 
seemed  to  offer  the  natural  channels  desired,  and  while 
New  York  would  have  preferred  to  secure  the  whole  west¬ 
ern  traffic  for  the  Erie  Canal,  the  West  was  sufficiently 
strong  to  insist  upon  having  the  opportunity  to  choose 
between  Buffalo  and  Montreal.  Yet  quite  aside  from  the 
reciprocal  opening  of  United  States  waters  to  Canadian 
vessels,  Canadians  considered  that  the  treaty  provisions 
were  to  their  own  advantage.  The  more  United  States 
vessels  that  could  be  induced  to  use  the  Canadian  route, 
the  better  for  their  merchants  and  for  the  development  of 
their  ocean  trade.  In  fact,  the  chief  dispute  as  regards 
the  navigation  clauses  arose  precisely  because  Canada 
endeavoured  to  force  United  States  vessels  to  make 
greater  use  of  the  Canadian  route. 

The  canal  system  on  which  the  province  had  set  such 
great  store  never  realized  the  hopes  of  its  promoters.  As 
has  been  seen,7  the  railway  came  to  rival  the  waterway 
even  before  the  Canadian  canals  had  been  completed.  Yet 
this  rivalry  did  not  suffice  to  explain  the  slow  growth  in 
the  tonnage  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  Erie,  which  was 
only  a  barge,  not  a  ship  canal,  and  which  charged  higher 
tolls,  flourished  abundantly.  The  reason  lay  in  the  ad¬ 
vantage  which  New  York  enjoyed  over  Montreal  in  abun¬ 
dance  of  ocean  shipping  and  in  the  consequent  lower 
rates ;  Montreal  was  handicapped  by  winter  frosts,  by  the 
unlighted  dangers  of  the  lower  river  stretches,  by  the 
lack  of  large  return  freights,  and  by  the  competition  of 
timber,  bountied  until  1860,  with  other  outward  cargo. 
Accordingly  in  1860,  the  Canadian  ministry,  on  Galt’s 
advice,  took  a  step  intended  to  stimulate  the  use  of  the 
Canadian  route.  Vessels  and  goods  which  had  paid  tolls 

7Chapter  IV. 
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on  the  Welland  Canal  would  have  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
tolls  refunded  upon  entering  the  St.  Lawrence  canals  or 
a  Canadian  port,  and  would  be  charged  nothing  for  the 
use  of  the  St.  Lawrence  system.  Corresponding  reduc¬ 
tions  were  made  to  vessels  coming  in  the  other  direction. 
Thus  a  premium  would  be  put  on  carrying  cargoes  by  the 
St.  Lawrence  route  throughout,  instead  of  by  Buffalo,  Ro¬ 
chester,  Oswego  or  Ogdensburg.  This  measure  was  at 
once  attacked  as  a  discrimination  in  plain  violation  of 
treaty  promises.  It  was  blandly  pointed  out  in  reply  that 
the  treaty  forbade  discrimination  against  United  States 
vessels,  not  against  United  States  routes.  American  ob¬ 
jectors,  rejoined  that  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  had  been 
broken.8 


Passing  to  the  most  important  phase  of  the  treaty,  its 
provisions  for  greater  freedom  in  the  exchange  of  goods, 
there  is  no  question  as  to  the  powerful  stimulus  which  it 
gave  to  trade  across  the  border  line.  In  the  thirteen 
years  during  which  the  treaty  was  in  full  or  partial  oper¬ 
ation,9  trade  doubled  and  trebled.  Both  imports  and 
exports  grew,  and  there  appeared  no  ground  for  complaint 
on  the  part  of  United  States  producers,  in  view  of  the 

8  Movement  o]f  U.  S.  Breadstuff s 

By  the  St.  Lawrence  Route  By  the  Erie  Canal 


Year 

Bushels 

Percentage 

Bushels 

1856 

1,209,612 

7.3 

15,342,833 

1857 

1,920,280 

15.4 

10,601,532 

1858 

1,876,933 

12.01 

13,757,283 

1859 

1,988,759 

16.08 

10,371,966 

1860 

1,846,462 

7.16 

23,912,000 

1861 

3,103,153 

8.26 

34,427,800 

1862 

5,320,054 

11.04 

39,240,131 

(Report  of  Finance  Minister,  1862). 

9  “The  treaty  may  be  said  to  have  been  thirteen  years  in 
operation,  for  though  nominally  it  began  late  in  1854  and  ended 
early  in  1866,  the  traffic  was  pushed  with  such  energy  during  the 
months  of  its  operation  in  these  two  years,  as  to  place  them  on  an 
equality  with  the  other  years.” —  Memorandum  of  Sir  Edward 
Thornton  and  Hon.  George  Brown  on  the  Reciprocity  Negotiations, 
1874. 
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fact  that  there  was  in  this  period  a  “balance  of  trade  in 
their  favor,”  a  surplus  of  exports  over  imports,  amount¬ 
ing,  according  to  the  United  States  returns,  to  twenty 
million,  and,  according  to  the  provincial  figures,  to  ninety- 
five  million.10 

A  large  part  of  this  increase  was  due  to  the  better 
facilities  for  transportation.  Canadian  imports,  in  the 
early  years,  were  stimulated  by  the  demands  of  railway 
construction,  and  United  States  imports,  in  the  later  years, 
by  the  demands  of  war-time.  Making  all  due  allowances, 
however,  the  treaty  undoubtedly  was  responsible  for  a 
great  part  of  the  increased  traffic.  This  was  only  to  be 
expected.  More  surprising,  or  at  least  less  familiar  to 
later  generations,  is  the  fact  that  the  same  articles  fig¬ 
ured  largely  both  in  the  exports  and  in  the  imports  list. 
The  products  of  the  farm  made  up  the  great  bulk  of  the 
imports  of  both  countries.  To  some  extent  this  indicated 
that  the  United  States  was  acting  as  a  middleman,  import¬ 
ing  the  grain  of  Canada  and  sending  it  on  to  the  Maritime 
Provinces.  More  generally,  it  reflected  the  fact  that,  with 

10  Trade  between  United  States  and  B.N.A.  Provinces,  1854- 
1866. 

In  gold. 

Exports  from  Imports  into 

U.S.  to  B.N.A.  U.S.  from  B.N.A. 

B.N.A.  Provinces  Returns  $363,188,088  $267,612,131 

United  States  Returns  ...$346,180,264  $325,726,520 

—Ibid. 

Trade  between  United  States  and  B.N.A.  Provinces,  1852-1866 
In  millions  of  dollars 


Exports  to  U.S.  (Home  Produce  only)  Imports  from  U.S. 


Canada 

N.B. 

N.S. 

Canada 

N.B. 

N.S. 

1852 

. .  6.2 

.4 

.5 

8.4 

1.9 

2.0 

1854 

.  .  8.6 

.4 

1.5 

15.5 

3.5 

2.8 

1856 

..  17.9 

.8 

2.0 

22.7 

3.5 

3.3 

1858 

..  11.9 

.8 

2.0 

15.6 

2.8 

2.9 

1860 

..  18.4 

1.2 

2.2 

17.2 

3.4 

3.2 

1862 

..  15.0 

.8 

1.8 

25.1 

2.9 

3.0 

1864 

..  7.7* 

1.2 

2.4 

10.4* 

3.3 

4.3 

1866 

..  34.7 

1.8 

3.2 

20.4 

3.7 

4.0 

*In  case  of  Canada,  half  year;  fiscal  year  changed  from  cal¬ 
endar  year  to  period  from  July  1  to  June  30. 
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tariff  barriers  down,  geographical  convenience  became  the 
ruling  factor  in  determining  the  lines  of  traffic. 


What,  then,  were  the  grievances  of  the  United  States 
interests  which  after  1858  opposed  the  existing  arrange¬ 
ments  so  strongly?  It  was  simply  that  the  province  of 
Canada — no  complaint  was  brought  against  the  Maritime 
Provinces — had  violated  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  by  adopt¬ 
ing  a  policy  of  high  protective  duties  on  manufactured 
goods,  designed  to  exclude  United  States  manufactures 
from  the  Canadian  market.  Canadian  importation  of 
United  States  manufactures  had  unquestionably  fallen 
off  after  1858 ;  this  decrease  coincided  with  the  imposition 
of  higher  duties  in  Canada  and  with  the  rise  of  a  strong 
protectionist  movement,  shared  or  reflected  by  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  Finance.  The  conclusion  was  drawn  that  the 
barrier  had  been  raised  intentionally.  And  while  manu¬ 
factures  were  not  explicitly  included  in  the  list  of  free 
goods,  it  was  contended  that  it  had  been  assumed  on  both 
sides  that  no  change  would  be  made  in  this  regard,  and 
that  in  the  course  of  the  negotiations,  phrases  to  that 
effect  had  been  dropped  by  the  Canadian  or  British  repre¬ 
sentatives.  The  change  adopted  by  Galt  in  1860  in  the 
method  of  levying  duties  was  also  charged  to  be  inten¬ 
tional  discrimination  against  the  United  States. 

During  1859,  so  many  complaints  against  Canadian 
policy  were  made  by  the  border  cities  that  the  Treasury 
Department  at  Washington  appointed  two  Commission¬ 
ers,  Messrs.  Hatch  and  Foster,  to  investigate  the  facts. 
They  condemned  strongly  the  actions  of  the  Canadian 
government,  but  made  it  clear  that  it  was  only  to  ‘one¬ 
sided  reciprocity’  that  objection  was  offered.  Complete 
reciprocity  of  trade,  possibly  through  a  Zollverein  or  Cus¬ 
toms  Union,  would  meet  the  requirements.  Their  com¬ 
plaint  was  echoed  by  resolutions  of  the  New  York  State 
legislature,  and,  in  1862,  by  a  Committee  of  the  House 
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of  Representatives.  It  was  clear  that  the  Canadian  au¬ 
thorities  must  offer  some  defence  or  explanation  of  their 
policy. 

The  task  of  reply  naturally  fell  to  Galt,  as  Minister  of 
Finance,  and  advocate  of  most  of  the  specific  proposals 
in  question.  It  was  a  task  to  his  liking;  few  writers  on 
finance  had  his  power  of  clear  and  trenchant  argument. 
In  a  report  of  the  Privy  Council,  which  he  drew  up  in 
March,  1862,  he  dealt  first  with  the  charge  that  the  in¬ 
crease  of  duties  on  manufactures  was  a  violation  of  the 
spirit  of  the  treaty,  and  directed  against  United  States 
producers.  The  treaty,  he  contended,  made  no  mention 
whatever  of  manufactured  goods.  The  United  States  it¬ 
self  had  insisted  upon  a  strict  interpretation,  subjecting 
flour  ground  in  Canada  from  United  States  wheat,  and 
lumber  cut  in  Canada  from  United  States  saw-logs,  to  im¬ 
port  duty.  Had  any  obligation  existed  not  to  increase 
duties  on  manufactured  goods,  it  surely  rested  on  both 
countries  equally,  and  yet  the  United  States  had  also 
raised  its  duties  much  higher.  The  increase  of  rates  had 
been  absolutely  necessary  to  meet  the  heavy  expenditures 
of  the  province,  and  if,  as  United  States  critics  charged, 
a  policy  of  incidental  protection  had  been  adopted,  and 
avowed  by  the  Minister  of  Finance  himself,  its  purpose 
was  to  aid  Canada,  not  to  injure  the  United  States.  At 
any  rate,  it  was  not  for  the  high  tariff  pot  to  call  the  lower 
tariff  kettle  black. 

As  to  the  discrimination  involved  in  the  change  from 
the  specific  to  the  ad  valorem  basis  of  levying  duties,  Galt 
could  not  deny  his  own  statement  that  the  change  was 
made  in  order  to  encourage  importation  by  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  rather  than  by  United  States  ports.  He  replied, 
however,  with  the  usual  tu  quoque,  pointed  out  that  the 
change  made  in  1859  was  merely  a  reversion  to  the  basis 
which  existed  when  the  treaty  first  went  into  force,  and 
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contended  that  it  merely  put  Montreal  on  a  level  with  New 
York  instead  of  being  discriminated  against  as  formerly. 
The  provision  for  refunding  canal  tolls,  further,  gave 
an  advantage  to  the  Canadian  route,  indeed,  but  left 
United  States  and  Canadian  vessels  on  an  equality,  and  it 
was  equality  as  to  vessels  that  the  treaty  prescribed. 
Moreover,  the  United  States  had  not  carried  out  nor  tried 
to  carry  out,  the  treaty  provision  of  urging  the  separate 
states  to  open  their  canals  to  Canadian  vessels;  until 
they  did  and  until  they  abolished  the  tolls,  they  had  no 
standing  in  court. 

Galt  concluded  by  a  strong  condemnation  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  Zollverein.  “The  project  of  an  American  Zoll- 
verein,”  he  contended,  “to  which  the  British  provinces 
should  become  parties,  is  one  wholly  inconsistent  with  the 
maintenance  of  their  connection  with  Great  Britain,  and 
also  opposed,  on  its  own  merits,  to  the  interest  of  the 
people  of  these  Provinces.  It  requires  no  great  foresight 
to  perceive,  that  a  Zollverein  means  the  imposition  of 
duties  by  the  confederacy,  on  articles  produced  outside 
the  confederation,  coupled  with  free  trade  among  its  mem¬ 
bers.  In  other  words,  Canada  would  be  required  to  tax 
British  goods,  while  she  admitted  those  of  the  United 
States  free,  a  state  of  things  that  could  only  accompany 
a  severance  of  all  the  ties  of  affection,  nationality  and 
interest  that  now  unite  Canada  to  the  Mother  Country. 
It  would  also  be  essentially  against  the  interests  of  Can¬ 
ada — Great  Britain  is,  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  the 
United  States,  the  market  for  Canadian  produce — and 
commercial  relations  should  therefore  be  extended  with 
her,  certainly  not  interfered  with.  Besides,  in  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  rate  of  duties  to  be  levied  on  imports, 
the  United  States,  as  being  the  more  powerful  country, 
would  necessarily  impose  her  views  upon  the  confeder¬ 
ation,  and  the  result  would  be  a  tariff,  not  as  now  based 
upon  the  simple  wants  of  Canada,  but  upon  those  of  a 
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country  now  engaged  in  a  colossal  war,  which  must  for 
many  years  demand  enormous  contributions  from  the 
people,  among  the  means  of  obtaining  which  Customs 
duties  will  certainly  rank  as  an  important  source  of 
revenue.” 

In  the  many  discussions  of  the  Zollverein  or  Commercial 
Union  project  which  took  place  in  the  next  thirty  years, 
the  case  against  such  a  policy  was  never  more  concisely 
or  forcefully  stated  than  in  this  utterance  of  Galt’s,  which 
was  the  first  official  reference  to  the  subject.  While  op¬ 
posed  to  such  an  alliance,  Galt  was,  however,  in  favor  of 
every  measure  of  closer  trade  relationship  compatible 
with  the  continued  separate  existence  of  the  Colonies. 
There  were,  he  declared,  many  respects  in  which  it  would 
be  found  beneficial  to  extend  the  operation  of  the  Reci¬ 
procity  Treaty  with  the  United  States.  “The  abolition 
of  the  coasting  laws  of  both  countries  on  their  inland 
waters,  the  free  purchase  and  sale  of  vessels,  and  the 
removal  of  all  discrimination  on  the  score  of  nationality, 
the  extension  of  the  privilege  in  both  countries  of  buying 
goods  in  bond  or  by  return  of  drawback,  the  addition  to 
the  free  list  of  all  wooden  wares,  agricultural  implements, 
machinery,  books  and  many  other  articles  peculiarly  of 
American  manufacture,  and  the  assimilation  of  the  patent 
laws,  all  these  and  many  other  topics  naturally  offer 
themselves  for  consideration  and  do  not  appear  calculated 
to  cause  any  serious  opposition.” 

From  this  brief  summary,  it  is  apparent  that  there 
were  serious  grounds  of  difference.  Both  for  protection¬ 
ist  and  for  revenue  ends  the  Governments  of  both  coun¬ 
tries  were  being  driven  to  raise  new  barriers  in  the  path 
of  trade.  The  reciprocity  treaty  had  been  negotiated 
when  free  trade  sentiment  was  at  its  height  in  both 
countries.  In  the  United  States  a  protectionist  reaction 
had  been  shortly  afterward  stimulated,  especially  in  New 
York  State,  by  the  powerful  advocacy  of  Horace  Greeley. 
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After  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  the  absence  of  the  free 
trade  Southerners  from  Congress  permitted  this  senti¬ 
ment  to  expand  without  restriction;  the  Morrill  high 
tariff  of  1860  was  passed  before  the  actual  outbreak,  but 
after  the  Southern  representatives  had  withdrawn  from 
Congress.  In  Canada,  as  has  been  seen,  a  similar  ten¬ 
dency  was  well  under  way.  Further,  the  need  of  meeting 
the  war  bill  in  the  one  country  and  the  need  of  meeting  the 
bill  for  the  orgy  of  public  works  construction  in  the  other, 
called  for  higher  customs  rates.  Even  so,  agreement  for 
renewal  and  extension  of  the  reciprocity  arrangement 
might  have  been  reached,  so  obvious  were  its  economic 
benefits,  had  not  the  situation  been  complicated  by  bitter 
antagonisms  rising  out  of  the  conduct  of  the  civil  war  and 
the  attitude  of  Canada,  and  especially  of  Great  Britain, 
to  North  and  South. 

The  Civil  War  was  a  momentous  period  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Anglo-American  relations.  All  the  animosity 
latent  in  both  nations  flared  up  to  fighting  height.  In 
some  measure  Canadian  action  and  Canadian  sentiment 
contributed  to  the  creation  of  American  ill-will,  but  for 
the  most  part  the  quarrel  lay  between  the  Mother  Country 
and  the  older  daughter.  As  in  1812,  Canada  had  little 
share  in  making  the  quarrel,  but  bore  the  chief  brunt — 
through  armed  invasion  in  the  earlier  years,  and  through 
hostile  trade  action  in  the  later  period.  In  the  sixties, 
in  a  contemporary  phrase,  Canada  was  a  hostage  for  peace 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

The  relations  between  the  two  chief  branches  of  the 
English-speaking  people  had  long  been  unsatisfactory. 
In  spite  of  the  ties  of  race  and  tongue  and  creed,  in  spite 
of  the  political  traditions  and  the  outlook  on  life  which 
men  in  Old  England  and  men  in  New  England  largely  held 
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in  common,  the  two  generations  that  had  passed  since  the 
Revolution  had  not  brought  understanding  or  cordial 
sympathy.  The  statesmen  who  had  framed  the  Treaty 
of  1783,  and  especially  the  Englishmen  responsible  for  the 
settlement,  had  planned  on  high,  broad  lines  for  a  speedy 
reconciliation  of  the  two  peoples,  but  their  hopes  had  not 
been  fulfilled.  A  second  war  had  followed,  a  third  had 
more  than  once  been  threatened,  and  rancorous  contro¬ 
versy  had  filled  many  a  year. 

In  the  United  States,  it  might  fairly  be  said  that  hos¬ 
tility  toward  Great  Britain  was  the  ruling  political  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people.  The  republic 
had  no  powerful  neighbors ;  it  had  had  no  other  foe,  and 
thus  relations  with  Great  Britain  filled  the  whole  horizon 
of  its  people.  There  was  no  other  antagonist  to  divert 
the  lightning  or  compel  responsibility.  Prejudiced  text¬ 
books  and  bombastic  Fourth  of  July  orators  kept  passions 
hot.  The  Fathers  were  idealized,  and  George  the  Third 
and  his  advisors  painted  a  deepest  black;  the  German 
mercenaries  and  Indian  allies  of  Britain  were  remembered, 
and  the  sufferings  of  the  Loyalists  forgotten.  Resent¬ 
ment  of  the  never-ceasing  flow  of  ill-natured  criticism 
from  English  travellers  and  book-makers  kept  the  wounds 
open.  The  Americans  before  the  war  were  peculiarly 
sensitive  to  criticism,  and  it  is  a  curious  proof  of  the  latent 
sympathy  which  outward  acts  denied,  that  criticism  by 
Englishmen  awakened  anger  when  criticism  by  other 
Europeans  was  ignored  as  being  due  to  envy. 

The  Englishman,  on  his  part,  rarely  felt  hatred  toward 
his  transatlantic  cousin.  Contempt,  real  or  assumed,  was 
the  more  common  sentiment  in  the  ruling  circles.  Irri¬ 
tation  over  the  defeats  which  had  been  suffered,  as  much 
by  their  own  muddling  as  by  the  valor  of  the  enemy, 
rankled  long.  A  greater  offence  lay  in  the  democratic 
aims  and  ways  of  the  young  republic,  which  were  felt 
to  be  a  menace  to  aristocratic  privilege  the  world  over. 
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Tory  travellers  brought  back  wondrous  tales  to  feed  this 
flame,  condemning  and  ridiculing  everything  American 
from  the  bad  roads,  the  unspeakable  hotels,  and  the  over¬ 
heated  rooms  to  the  universal  bad  manners,  the  bragging 
and  blustering,  the  dollar-hunting  greed  of  the  individuals 
and  the  corruption  and  inefficiency  of  the  nation.  True, 
an  occasional  Radical  sailed  across  to  prove  that  demo¬ 
cracy  made  all  men  prosperous  and  virtuous  and  noble, 
and  found  what  he  sought,  but  the  great  majority  of  these 
visitors,  from  Captain  Marryat,  avowing  his  object  “to 
do  injury  to  democracy,”  to  Mrs.  Trollope,  urging  her 
countrymen  to  avoid  “the  jarring  tumult  and  universal 
degradation  which  invariably  follow  the  wild  scheme  of 
placing  all  the  power  of  the  state  in  the  hands  of  the  popu¬ 
lace,”  followed  Mr.  Weller’s  advice,  to  visit  the  United 
States,  “an’  then  let  him  come  back  and  write  a  book  about 
the  ’Merrikins  as’ll  pay  all  his  expenses  and  more,  if  he 
blows  ’em  up  enough.”  Much  of  the  criticism  was  de¬ 
served,  but  much  had  its  root  only  in  ignorance  and  snob¬ 
bery;  deserved  or  not,  it  kept  up  the  irritation  and  mis¬ 
understanding. 

In  the  fifties,  it  had  appeared  that  relations  were  im¬ 
proving.  Intercourse  was  increasing,  old  memories  fad¬ 
ing.  The  tariff  survived  to  rouse  the  resentment  of  the 
free-trading  Englishman,  filled  with  all  the  zeal  of  the 
new  convert,  but  the  disputes  as  to  boundary  lines  and 
rights  of  search  at  sea  had  practically  all  been  settled. 
When  the  Prince  of  Wales  visited  the  United  States  in 
I860,11  he  was  welcomed  with  tremendous  enthusiasm, 
and  rash  prophets  declared  that  the  hatchet  had  been 
buried  forever. 

When  the  long  conflict  between  South  and  North  broke 
into  open  war,  the  sympathy  of  both  Great  Britain  and 

“See  next  chapter. 
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Canada,  so  far  as  it  found  expression,  was  for  a  few  weeks 
overwhelmingly  on  the  side  of  the  North.  Everyone  knew 
that  the  issue  was  slavery,  and  with  slavery  few  English¬ 
men  or  few  Canadians  had  any  sympathy.  In  its  very 
first  session  the  parliament  of  Upper  Canada  had  abol¬ 
ished  slavery,  and  the  United  Kingdom,  forty  years  later, 
had  set  the  world  a  good  example  by  a  wider  measure  of 
emancipation — though  it  must  in  fairness  be  remembered 
that  it  was  easier  to  abolish  slavery  in  a  country  with 
Canada’s  climate,  or  in  a  country  thousands  of  miles  away 
from  the  sugar  plantations  of  Jamaica,  than  in  a  country 
where  the  negroes  flourished  and  where  the  whole  in¬ 
dustrial  system  of  great  states  rested  on  their  broad  backs. 
Nor  was  it  expected  that  the  struggle  would  be  long ;  the 
Union  could  surely  assert  its  authority  soon,  so  why  risk 
expressing  any  sympathy  with  an  insurrection  doomed  to 
sure  defeat  ? 

This  attitude  changed  with  startling  swiftness.  Before 
the  summer  was  over,  the  dominant  classes  in  the  United 
Kingdom  were  loudly  expressing  sympathy  for  the  South, 
and  in  the  Northern  States  a  noisy  faction  was  calling 
for  war  with  England.  Before  the  year  was  out,  the  two 
countries  were  actually  on  the  brink  of  war,  with  Canada 
as  the  probable  battlefield.  What  were  the  causes  of  this 
great  revulsion  or  apparent  revulsion  of  feeling? 

So  far  as  British  sentiment  was  concerned,  it  is  signifi¬ 
cant  that  the  change  came  immediately  after  the  news 
of  the  rout  and  panic  of  the  Northern  armies  in  the  first 
battle  of  the  war,  Bull  Run,  fought  within  a  day’s  march 
of  Washington,  some  three  months  after  the  firing  upon 
Fort  Sumter.12  The  outcome  of  this  battle,  exaggerated 
in  war  correspondents’  reports,  was  interpreted  to  mean 

12  “The  ill  news  of  last  week,”  wrote  Adams,  the  United  States 
Minister  at  London,  to  Seward,  on  August  8,  “has  had  the  effect  of 
bringing  to  light  the  prevailing  feeling  in  Great  Britain.  .  .  .  The 
division  of  the  Union  is  now  regarded  as  a  fait  accompli.”- Rhodes, 
History  of  the  United  States,  1850-1877,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  457. 
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that  the  North  could  not  conquer  the  South,  and  that  its 
persistence  in  the  attempt  would  simply  mean  a  useless 
waste  of  men  and  money.  In  this  belief,  the  most  influ¬ 
ential  circles  in  England  now  became  openly  pro-southern 
or  at  least  definitely  opposed  to  the  plans  of  the  North 
to  restore  the  Union.  The  aristocratic  classes  discovered 
that  it  was  a  war  between  the  chivalrous  gentlemen  of 
the  South  and  the  plebeian  counter-hoppers  of  the  North, 
and  were  delighted  with  the  many  proofs  of  democratic 
incompetence  in  the  management  of  the  war.  They  be¬ 
lieved,  rightly,  that  a  divided  and  discredited  Union  would 
be  a  lasting  witness  against  democracy,  and,  more  short¬ 
sightedly,  that  Great  Britain’s  interests  would  be  served 
by  the  weakening  of  a  dangerous  rival.  The  commercial 
classes  became  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  a  famine  in 
cotton,  the  basis  of  England’s  greatest  industry,  and  gave 
weight  to  the  fact  that  the  South  was  free  trade  and  the 
North  protectionist  in  policy.  As  for  slavery,  the  hesita¬ 
tion  of  Lincoln  and  the  Northern  leaders,  who  were  anx¬ 
ious  to  conciliate  the  border  slave  states,  and  to  appeal 
to  the  love  of  country  which  all  felt  rather  than  to  the 
hatred  of  slavery  which  only  a  party  felt,  in  making  an 
open  declaration  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  the  accursed 
system,  gave  ground  for  those  who  wished  to  be  so  per¬ 
suaded  to  assert  that  the  issue  was  not  really  slavery  but 
domination  of  one  group  of  states  over  another.  The 
most  influential  English  newspapers,  notably  the  Times, 
the  Morning  Post  and  the  Standard,  and  weeklies  like 
Punch  and  the  Saturday  Review  became  steadily  more 
pro-Southern,  or  anti-Union  in  expression,  filled  with 
cheap  sneers  and  irritatingly  superior  advice.13  The 

13  “It  may  be  imagined  with  what  feelings  I  contemplated  the 
rush  of  nearly  the  whole  upper  and  middle  classes  of  my  own 
country,  even  those  who  passed  for  Liberals,  into  a  furious  pro- 
Southern  partisanship;  the  working-classes,  and  some  of  the  liter¬ 
ary  and  scientific  men,  being  almost  the  sole  exceptions  to  the 
frenzy.  .  .  .  The  durable  resentment  which  England’s  ruling 
classes  stirred  up  in  the  United  States  by  their  ostentatious  wishes 
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Daily  News,  the  Star,  and  the  Spectator  remained  friend¬ 
ly  to  the  North,  but  they  were  in  a  small  minority. 

So  far  as  government  action  was  concerned,  the  atti- ' 
tude  of  Great  Britain  at  this  time  was  strictly  correct.  A 
month  after  the  outbreak  of  war,  the  government  issued 
a  proclamation  of  neutrality,  which  incidentally  involved 
the  recognition  of  the  Confederacy  as  a  belligerent  power. 
This  action  was  fiercely  denounced  in  the  North,  but  in 
view  of  the  probability  of  the  war  being  carried  on  at  sea 
as  well  as  on  land,  Great  Britain  had  no  choice  but  to  take 
this  step  in  order  to  protect  British  maritime  interests 
and  to  secure  the  application  of  the  definite  rules  of  inter¬ 
national  law  to  any  transactions  in  which  its  subjects 
might  be  involved.  In  the  following  year  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  decided  that  the  President’s  pro¬ 
clamation  of  blockade,  in  April,  1861,  was  “itself  official 
and  conclusive  evidence  that  a  state  of  war  existed.” 


In  the  North,  this  recognition  of  the  Confederacy  as  a 
belligerent  power  stirred  deep  resentment.  The  official 
Northern  theory  was  that  the  Southerners  were  merely 
rebels,  local  rioters,  entitled  to  no  international  standing. 
This  position  was  untenable,  in  view  of  the  plain  facts  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  struggle,  but  it  was  a  natural  one  to 
take.  The  action  of  the  British  government  was  inter¬ 
preted  in  the  light  of  the  hostility  in  private  circles  which 
soon  became  manifest,  and  was  taken  to  be  a  forerunner 
of  a  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  South.  Even 
if  recognition  was  inevitable  some  time,  it  was  felt  it  was 
unduly  hurried,  and  its  proclamation  on  the  very  day  that 

for  the  ruin  of  America  as  a  nation.” — John  Stuart  Mill,  Autobio¬ 
graphy,  1908  edition,  pp.  154-5. 

“From  the  very  opening  of  our  strife  to  the  last  issue  of  that 
print  [the  London  Times ]  which  has  crossed  the  water,  its  com¬ 
ments  and  records  relating  to  our  affairs  have  presented  a  most 
ingenious  and  mischievous  combination  of  everything  false,  ill- 
tempered,  malignant  and  irritating.” — “Why  has  the  North  Felt 
Aggrieved  with  England?  ”,  Atlantic  Monthly,  November,  1861. 
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the  new  United  States  minister,  Charles  Francis  Adams, 
reached  London,  was  felt  to  be  an  intentional  insult.  In 
Great  Britain  the  news  of  this  resentment  was  received 
with  astonishment.14 

The  development  of  this  ill-feeling  in  the  North  at  once 
suggested  to  reckless  and  unbalanced  leaders  of  opinion 
there,  the  possibility  of  creating  a  diversion  which  would 
unify  the  country.  Seward,  Lincoln’s  rival  for  the  presi¬ 
dential  nomination,  and  now  in  accordance  with  tradition 
made  Secretary  of  State  in  his  Cabinet,  had  cherished  the 
idea  that  if  a  foreign  war  could  be  brought  about  it  would 
rally  all  sections  of  the  country  around  the  old  flag.  In 
the  “Thoughts  for  the  President’s  Consideration,”  sub¬ 
mitted  on  April  1,  1861,  he  had  included  this  suggestion, 
with  many  equally  preposterous,  which  Lincoln  promptly 
put  down.  The  idea  still  lingered,  and  found  expression 
in  Seward’s  draft  of  official  despatches  to  the  United 
States  ministers  in  Europe,  though  fortunately  Lincoln 
insisted  upon  their  modification. 

Official  expression  of  this  reckless  readiness  to  seek 
war  with  Europe,  and  especially  with  England,  was  thus 
barred,  but  it  was  not  so  easy  to  govern  unofficial  opinion. 
Particularly  active  at  this  time  in  fanning  the  flames  of 
ill-will  toward  Great  Britain  was  a  small  group  of  news¬ 
papers,  of  which  the  New  York  Herald  was  easily  the 
most  rabid  and  the  most  effective.  The  Herald  did  not 
hold  as  distinctive  and  exclusive  a  place  in  American 
journalism  as  the  Times  did  in  English,  but  it  had  a  very 
wide  circulation,  and  its  very  recklessness  gave  it  a  noto¬ 
riety  and  a  position  outside  the  United  States  not  enjoyed 
by  any  other  newspaper.  Before  the  war  it  had  been 
strongly  pro-slavery  and  pro-Southern.  Now  it  took  up 

14  George  Carr  Glyn,  the  London  financial  agent  of  the  province 
of  Canada,  writes  to  Galt  on  June  26,  1861:  “We  are  much  sur¬ 
prised  here  at  the  extraordinary  excitement  in  the  United  States 
against  this  country.  I  never  remember  an  occasion  on  which  the 
desire  and  intention  of  maintaining  a  strict  neutrality  was  more 
clearly  manifested.” 
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the  cry  against  England  and  France,  calling  for  war  upon 
both  countries,  and  threatening  the  annexation  of  Canada, 
Cuba,  and  all  European  New  World  possessions.  Its 
ostensible  purpose  was  to  reunite  North  and  South 
against  the  foreign  foes ;  its  real  purpose,  according  to  its 
critics,  was  to  embroil  the  North  in  a  fatal  struggle  which 
would  make  the  separation  and  triumph  of  the  South  in¬ 
evitable.  Fortunately,  the  saner  newspapers  and  states¬ 
men  of  the  republic  gave  no  countenance  to  these  ravings, 
but  in  public  opinion,  as  in  currency,  there  is  a  Gresham’s 
law  which  leads  to  the  exportation  of  the  worst  rather 
than  of  the  best,  and  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  Can¬ 
ada  the  bluster  and  truculence  of  the  Herald  did  as  much 
to  create  ill-will  as  the  sneers  and  jibes  of  the  Times 
effected  in  the  United  States. 

In  Canada  the  shift  of  opinion  was  more  surprising,  but 
scarcely  less  complete.  The  people  of  Canada  had  followed 
the  long  and  fierce  political  struggle  over  slavery  with 
keen  interest  and  with  undoubted  sympathy  for  the  cause 
of  freedom.  The  sobering  realization  of  the  difficulties 
which  the  problem  held  in  store  for  the  republic  had  been 
a  decisive  factor  in  abating  annexationist  sentiment.  Yet 
while  not  desiring  to  link  political  fortunes,  Canada  had 
now  entered  into  close  commercial  relations  with  the 
United  States,  and  especially  with  the  Northern  states, 
and  goodwill  had  multiplied  on  both  sides  of  the  border. 
When  the  struggle  began,  the  hope  was  sincere  and  wide¬ 
spread  in  Canada  that  the  Union  could  be  maintained,  and 
slavery  be  put  down. 

In  the  opening  days  of  the  war,  when  boys  at  school  in 
Canada  were  playing  “North  and  South,”  it  was  difficult 
to  find  enough  boys  to  take  the  Southern  side  in  the  game. 
As  the  months  and  years  went  on,  it  became  difficult  to 
find  enough  boys  to  play  the  game  for  the  North.15  The 

15Reminiscences  of  E.  W.  Thomson. 
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youngsters  merely  reflected  the  feelings  of  their  elders. 
The  latent  anti-Americanism,  which  was  an  inheritance 
from  1776  and  1812,  flared  up  on  every  side.  In  some 
quarters  it  was  caused  by  imitation  of  English  views,  in 
others  by  hopes  that  Canada  would  be  safer  if  her  over¬ 
powering  neighbor  were  cut  in  half,  and  in  others,  again, 
by  disappointment  that  slavery  was  not  made  the  avowed 
and  sole  issue.  But  over  and  above  all  other  factors  was 
the  irritation  caused  by  the  ill-mannered  and  indefensible 
taunts  of  the  Herald  and  its  ilk. 

The  change  in  Canadian  opinion  may  best  be  observed 
from  the  columns  of  the  Toronto  Globe ,  as  this  journal 
occupied  a  special  place  alike  in  its  fervid  hatred  of  slav¬ 
ery  and  in  its  championship  of  British  interests.  “Ever 
since  the  secessionist  movement  began,”  declared  the 
Globe  on  June  3,  1861,  “we  have  strenuously  supported 
the  North;  we  have  pointed  out  that  the  right  is  on  its 
side,  and  we  flatter  ourselves  that  we  have  had  no  small 
share  in  the  creation  of  that  sympathy  for  the  cause  for 
which  it  is  struggling  which  pervades  all  classes  of  the 
people  in  Canada.  .  .  .  We  deny  altogether  that  the 
policy  of  the  governments  of  the  United  States  has  been 
such  as  to  enlist  our  affections.  ...  It  is  principally 
the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  Southern  rebellion  is 
a  great  and  shameful  sin  that  causes  us  to  side  with  the 
North;  true,  we  acknowledge  that  the  example  set  by  the 
United  States  has  been  of  infinite  value  to  the  cause  of 
liberty  the  whole  world  over,  and  we  would  not  have  that 
example  lessened  in  its  effect  by  a  civil  war  or  by  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  Union.”  Two  months  later,  on  August  7, 
the  change  in  sentiment  is  noted:  “The  insolent  bravado 
of  the  Northern  press  towards  Great  Britain  and  the  in¬ 
sulting  tone  assumed  toward  these  Provinces  have  un¬ 
questionably  produced  a  marked  change  in  the  feelings  of 
our  people.  When  the  war  commenced,  there  was  only 
one  feeling,  of  hearty  sympathy  with  the  North,  but  now 
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it  is  very  different.  People  have  lost  sight  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  struggle  in  the  exasperation  excited  by  the 
injustice  and  abuse  showered  upon  us  by  the  party  with 
which  we  sympathized.”  An  American  correspondent  in 
the  issue  of  July  29  places  the  responsibility  for  the 
change  definitely :  “That  the  change  of  feeling  which  has, 
I  am  sorry  to  see,  taken  place  in  the  minds  of  many  Cana¬ 
dians  during  the  last  three  months  in  reference  to  the 
cause  of  the  North  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  bombastic 
and  defiant  tone  of  the  New  York  Herald,  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  question.”  Editorial  comment  on  the  same  date 
is  more  discriminating:  “We  are  aware  that  the  Herald 
is  chiefly  to  blame  for  this  and  that  it  probably  did  it  to 
help  the  South,  but  the  Herald  was  not  alone  in  its  work. 
Such  papers  as  the  Albany  Evening  Journal,  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  Buffalo  Commercial- Advertiser  joined 
it.  The  New  York  Tribune  was  free  from  this  charge, 
and  the  World  and  the  New  York  Commercial  have  done 
everything  in  their  power  to  cultivate  friendly  relations 
with  England.  ...  A  great  deal  of  the  sympathy  with 
the  North  has  now  disappeared  and  there  is  amidst  our 
population  a  very  general  sentiment  of  pleasure  that  the 
pride  of  the  North  has  been  humbled.  We  deprecate  the 
existence  of  this  feeling;  we  look  upon  the  recent  disaster 
(the  Northern  defeat  at  Bull  Run)  as  a  great  injury  to 
Canadian  interests  as  well  as  to  the  cause  of  humanity, 
but  we  cannot  wonder  that  people  should  smile  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  absurd  position  of  a  people  whose  leading  journals 
were  boasting  only  a  week  ago  that  they  would  wrest 
these  provinces  in  defiance  of  the  whole  power  of  Eng¬ 
land.” 

The  point  of  view  of  the  Herald  may  be  sufficiently 
gathered  from  the  following  editorial  of  mid- July:  “The 
Canadian  journals  are  terribly  exasperated  against  the 
Northern  press  for  the  stand  it  has  taken  against  the  in¬ 
sidious  designs  of  England,  particularly  the  New  York 
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Herald,  whose  editor  is  styled  a  ‘renegade’.  .  .  .  Now 
that  we  are  endeavoring  to  defeat  the  projects  of  Great 
Britain,  which  seeks  to  divide  us  into  two  nations  for  her 
own  selfish  purposes,  to  re-establish  upon  the  ruins  of 
our  great  republic  the  commercial  supremacy  England  has 
lost,  we  have  fallen  into  disfavor  with  our  Canadian 
neighbors.  Till  the  programme  of  John  Bull  was  known, 
the  Canadian  papers  sympathized  with  the  Northern 
States.  But  when  the  British  statesmen  showed  their 
hands,  then  the  organs  of  the  provincials  developed  their 
true  character  and  exhibited  how  little  real  independence 
they  possessed  and  how  they  have  been  dragged  at  the 
tail  of  English  domination.  Let  us  hear  no  more  of  Cana¬ 
dian  liberty.  The  provinces  are  still  tied  to  their  mother’s 
apron  string,  and  whatever  way  she  may  jump  or  kick 
up  her  heels  they  imitate  her  example.  But  as  they  have 
not  yet  attained  to  the  stature  or  the  good  sense  of  man¬ 
hood,  we  must  excuse  their  childish  course.  When  they 
are  annexed  to  the  republic,  which  is  only  a  question  of 
time — a  question  which  may  receive  its  solution  before 
the  termination  of  the  present  year — we  will  show  them 
the  way  to  act  an  independent  part,  and  to  assert  the  dig¬ 
nity  and  freedom  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.”  The  editorial 
comment  of  the  Globe  on  this  modest  effusion  is  in  keep¬ 
ing:  “The  New  York  Herald  was  long  a  supporter  of  the 
rebellion;  one  day  a  mob  attacked  the  office;  next  day  it 
took  a  somersault  and  became  a  rabid  supporter  of  the 
war.  But  its  instincts  and  desires  are  still  as  traitorous 
as  ever.  Under  the  pretence  of  aiding  President  Lincoln 
it  has  endeavoured  to  arouse  hopes  of  the  speedy  triumph 
of  the  North  which  it  knows  cannot  be  fulfilled.  .  .  . 
And  because  it  is  a  friend  of  the  Southern  republic  it  is 
endeavouring  to  force  a  war  with  England,  knowing  well 
that  within  a  week  after  the  commencement  of  hostilities 
every  Southern  port  would  be  open  and  every  Northern 
port  closely  blockaded.”  As  an  illustration  of  the  saner 
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United  States  viewpoint,  the  comment  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  in  September,  1861,  may  be  quoted.  After  de¬ 
nouncing  the  Herald’s  statement  that  the  United  States 
should  make  war  on  Canada  and  Cuba  after  this  war,  in 
revenge  for  England’s  and  Europe’s  attitude,  as  “a  mon¬ 
strous  crime,”  and  referring  to  the  cordial  friendship  for 
Canada  general  in  the  North,  it  concludes:  “We  may  and 
do  feel  the  false  and  ungenerous  criticisms  of  the  London 
Times,  but  there  is  no  occasion  to  stir  up  hostilities  with 
our  good  neighbors  by  insolent  bragging  and  menace.” 

Canadian  sentiment  at  this  time  was  by  no  means  uni¬ 
form.  Resentment  against  the  braggadocio  of  the  Herald 
was  universal,  but  it  did  not  lead  in  all  cases  to  loss  of 
sympathy  with  the  cause  of  the  North.  In  mid-September 
the  Globe  stated  that  fully  one-half  the  Canadian  news¬ 
papers  were  favorable  to  the  North.  For  the  most  part 
the  distinction  followed  party  lines.16  In  those  days  Con¬ 
servatives,  even  Liberal-Conservatives,  still  retained 
something  of  conservatism ;  they  were  prone  to  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  a  wide  suffrage  and  the  unchecked  play  of  the 
elective  principle.  Their  leaders  were  more  susceptible 
to  English  upper  class  opinion,  and  the  rank  and  file  num¬ 
bered  more  of  the  Loyalist  stock,  with  its  inherited  an¬ 
tagonism  toward  the  republic. 


With  public  opinion  in  this  inflammable  stage,  suddenly 
in  November,  1861,  the  commander  of  a  United  States 
warship  applied  the  torch.  The  Confederate  States  had 
already  sent  diplomatic  envoys  to  Europe,  but  without 
much  avail.  They  had  now  determined  to  take  advantage 
of  the  more  favorable  sentiment  created  toward  the  South 

16Mount  Forest  Express,  Ministerial,  September,  1861,  quoted 
in  Globe,  Sept.  16,  1861:  “Canadian  journalism  has  now  become 
largely  recreant  to  the  principle  of  human  freedom.  We  are  bound 
to  say  that  the  reproach  attaches  principally  to  Conservative  jour¬ 
nals,  but  this  again  with  honorable  exceptions,  among  which  the 
Guelph  Herald  bears  illustrious  distinction.” 
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by  their  victory  at  Bull  Run  and  by  the  famine  in  cotton, 
to  send  more  adequate  representatives.  Two  Southern¬ 
ers  who  had  formerly  been  United  States  ministers  at 
European  courts,  Mason  and  Slidell,  were  selected,  and 
having  run  the  blockade  to  Havana,  from  there  set  sail 
on  the  British  mail  steamer  Trent.  Captain  Wilkes  of 
the  San  Jacinto,  United  States  sloop  of  war,  re¬ 
turning  from  a  foreign  station,  learned  of  their  mis¬ 
sion,  intercepted  the  steamer,  seized  the  envoys,  and 
took  them  to  the  United  States,  where  they  were 
held  as  prisoners  of  war.  Wilkes’  action  had  been  taken 
on  his  own  initiative,  but  it  was  at  once  ratified  in  the 
most  emphatic  fashion.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  formally  thanked  Wilkes, 
and  in  his  private  office  the  Secretary  of  War  led  the 
cheering  when  the  news  came.  A  few  sober  heads  realized 
the  danger  of  international  complications.  Seward  made 
up  for  his  earlier  indiscretions  by  taking  the  side  of  con¬ 
ciliation  almost  from  the  first;  and  Sumner,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  also  agreed 
that  the  action  of  Wilkes  could  not  be  defended.  The 
President  leaned  to  the  same  opinion,  but  was  not  certain 
how  far  he  could  go  in  the  face  of  public  excitement. 

The  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  incident  were  sufficiently 
disputable  to  give  extremists  on  both  sides  ground  for  de¬ 
claring  ‘no  surrender,’  though  the  weight  of  informed 
opinion  then  and  since  was  against  the  right  of  a  bellig¬ 
erent  to  seize  an  enemy  envoy  on  a  neutral  vessel. 
Great  Britain  had  long  claimed  the  right  to  search 
neutral  vessels  on  the  high  seas  and  take  off  by  force  any 
of  her  subjects  found  aboard,  and  her  insistence  upon  this 
claim  had  been  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  war  of  1812. 
The  United  States  had  resisted  the  claim,  and  the  world 
had  now  come  to  agree  with  it.  Had  Lincoln  and  his  ad¬ 
visers  been  able  to  rise  to  the  occasion,  they  could,  by 
restoring  the  envoys  at  once  and  basing  their  restoration 
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upon  the  denial  of  the  right  of  search,  have  converted  an 
embarrassing  situation  into  a  diplomatic  triumph.  They 
hesitated,  though  Seward  on  November  30  paved  the  way 
for  conciliation  by  a  despatch  denying  that  Wilkes’  action 
had  been  authorized  by  the  Government. 

When  the  news  reached  England,  the  whole  country 
blazed  with  excitement.  The  war-at-any-price  party 
seized  the  occasion  with  joy,  and  even  the  moderate  men 
were  a  unit  in  feeling  that  the  insult  to  the  British  flag 
could  not  be  tolerated.  Palmerston’s  words  on  entering 
the  cabinet  council,  “I  don’t  know  whether  you  will  stand 
it,  but  I’ll  be  damned  if  I  do,”  reflected  the  general  opin¬ 
ion.  Instant  preparations  were  made  for  war;  eight 
thousand  troops  were  despatched  to  British  North  Amer¬ 
ica.  Earl  Russell,  the  Foreign  Minister,  wrote  an  ulti¬ 
matum  demanding  the  surrender  of  the  commissioners  in 
seven  days,  though  fortunately  the  Queen,  acting  on  the 
advice  of  the  Prince  Consort,  then  on  his  death-bed,  in¬ 
sisted  on  a  modification  of  the  terms  of  the  despatch, 
which  reached  Washington  on  December  18.  Lord  Lyons, 
the  British  Ambassador  at  Washington,  acted  with  firm¬ 
ness  and  moderation,  and  his  tact  did  much  to  keep  a 
way  open  for  peaceable  settlement. 

The  crisis  created  intense  excitement  in  Canada.  If 
war  broke  out,  Canada  would  be  the  battleground.  It  was 
almost  defenceless,  the  province  had  had  no  share  in  the 
succession  of  events  which  had  led  to  the  brink  of  war, 
and  yet  there  was  in  no  quarter  any  sign  of  flinching. 
The  Mason  and  Slidell  affair  intensified  still  further  the 
anti-Northern  sentiment  in  the  provinces. 

It  was  at  this  critical  juncture  that  Galt  took  part  in 
his  first  diplomatic  adventure.  During  the  summer  he 
had  had  an  interview  with  an  unofficial  agent  of  Seward, 
George  Ashman,  on  the  threatened  movement  in  Congress 
against  reciprocity — an  interview  looked  upon  with  dis- 
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favor  by  Lord  Lyons,  who  had  all  the  professional  diplo¬ 
mat’s  jealousy  of  amateur  intervention.  Early  in  Decem¬ 
ber  he  visited  Washington  to  find  how  the  land  lay,  and 
during  his  visit  found  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  talk  frankly  over  the  situation.  A  letter  to  his 
wife  gives  a  summary  of  his  activities,  and  his  comments 
on  the  men  and  the  situation  he  found  in  Washington: 

Washington,  5th  Dec.,  1861. 

I  got  here  on  Saturday  night,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  meet 
Mr.  Ashman,  whom  you  may  recollect  at  Quebec.  He  has  been  ex¬ 
tremely  attentive  to  me,  and  as  he  knows  everyone  and  has  access 
everywhere,  I  can  assure  you  I  have  had  unusually  good  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  learning  the  public  opinion  of  Washington,  and  I  am  happy 
to  say  it  is  not  of  that  unfriendly  character  to  us  that  we  might 
suppose  from  the  papers. 

That  which  has  most  struck  me  here  is  the  quiet  and  order 
which  prevails.  No  one  could  suppose  we  were  within  15  or  20 
miles  of  two  rival  armies  of  300,000  men.  It  is  true  the  streets 
and  hotels  are  crowded  with  men  in  uniform  and  the  roads  covered 
with  four-horse  or  mule  waggons  carrying  stores  to  the  army,  but 
yet  there  is  no  disturbance,  little  or  no  drunkenness,  and  very  little 
military  music.  I  have  not  yet  visited  the  Army  in  the  field,  but 
evidence  exists  everywhere  of  the  magnitude  of  the  efforts  made, 
and  I  am  bound  to  add  of  the  success  which  has  attended  them. 

I  dined  with  Lord  Lyons  en  famille  on  Sunday.  He  was  very 
pleasant,  and  talked  freely  on  public  matters  here,  of  which,  how¬ 
ever,  I  need  say  nothing.  I  also  saw  Mr.  Seward,  Secretary  of 
State,  on  Sunday;  he  did  not  impress  me  much;  seemed  fidgety, 
and  out  of  temper.  On  Monday  I  went  to  the  opening  of  the  Con¬ 
gress,  and  was  introduced  to  many  of  the  leading  men.  There  was 
no  ceremony  at  the  opening,  merely  calling  over  names.  The 
President’s  Message  was  delivered  on  Tuesday.  I  did  not  think 
much  of  it,  and  its  tone  as  regards  foreign  countries  did  not  please 
me. 

Yesterday  I  went  with  Mr.  Ashman  thro’  the  Treasury  and  War 
offices,  calling  on  Mr.  Cameron,  Secretary  at  War.  Mr.  Chase, 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  is  shut  up  preparing  his  report,  and  I 
have  not  yet  seen  him. 

I  went  by  appointment  last  night  to  see  the  President,  and  had 
a  long  and  satisfactory  private  interview.  He  is  very  tall,  thin, 
and  with  marked  features,  appears  fond  of  anecdote,  of  which  he 
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has  a  fund.  I  liked  him  for  his  straight-forward,  strong  common- 
sense.  I  was  to  have  seen  Mrs.  Lincoln,  but  she  was  indisposed. 

I  dine  with  Lord  Lyons  again  to-day,  and  shall  to-morrow  visit 
the  lines  of  the  Army  across  the  Potomac,  and  will  write  you  again. 

A.  T.  G. 

The  interview  with  the  President  took  place  the  fourth 
of  December.  On  the  following  day  Galt  prepared  a 
memorandum  of  it  which  possesses  much  interest: 

Washington,  Dec.  5,  1861. 

Had  interview  with  the  President  last  evening;  Ashman  present. 
In  the  course  of  conversation  I  stated  that  Seward’s  circular  had 
caused  us  uneasiness.17  The  President  said  that  when  discussed  by 
the  Cabinet,  he  alone  had  supposed  that  result  would  follow;  the 
rest  did  not.  I  said  that  while  we  held  the  most  friendly  feelings 
to  the  United  States,  we  thought  from  the  indications  given  of  the 
views  of  the  Government  and  the  tone  of  the  press,  that  it  was 
possibly  their  intention  to  molest  us,  and  that  the  existence  of  their 
enormous  armed  force  might  be  a  serious  peril  hereafter.  Mr. 
Lincoln  replied  that  the  press  neither  here  nor  in  England,  as  he 
had  the  best  reason  to  know,  reflected  the  real  views  of  either  gov¬ 
ernment.  No  doubt  they  had  felt  hurt  at  the  early  recognition  of 
the  South  as  belligerents,  but  private  explanations  of  Earl  Russell 
had  satisfied  him  on  this  point.  He  had  implicit  faith  in  the  steady 
conduct  of  the  American  people  even  under  the  trying  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  war,  and  though  the  existence  of  large  armies  had 
in  other  countries  placed  successful  generals  in  positions  of  arbi¬ 
trary  power,  he  did  not  fear  this  result,  but  believed  the  people 
would  quietly  resume  their  peaceful  avocations  and  submit  to  the 
rule  of  the  government.  For  himself  and  his  cabinet,  he  had  never 
heard  from  one  of  his  ministers  a  hostile  expression  toward  us,  and 
he  pledged  himself  as  a  man  of  honor,  that  neither  he  nor  his 
cabinet  entertained  the  slightest  aggressive  designs  upon  Canada, 
nor  had  any  desire  to  disturb  the  rights  of  Great  Britain  on  this 
continent.  I  said  such  expressions  gave  me  the  greatest  pleasure, 
and  with  his  permission  I  would  convey  them  to  my  colleagues  in 
the  Government,  to  which  he  assented. 

17On  October  14,  Seward  had  issued  a  public  circular  to  the 
governors  of  all  the  states  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  also  on 
the  Great  Lakes,  urging  them  to  put  their  ports  and  harbors  in 
a  position  of  defence  against  possible  attack  from  foreign  nations. 
Chase,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  believed  there  was  no  occasion  to 
send  this  circular,  but  the  President  defended  it  in  his  message  of 
December  3.  (See  Rhodes,  op.  cit.  iii,  p.  532.) 
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Mr.  Ashman  then  remarked  that  there  was  still  a  possibility  of 
grave  difficulty  arising  out  of  the  Mason  and  Slidell  affair.  To 
which  the  President  replied  to  the  effect  that  in  any  case  that 
matter  could  be  arranged,  and  intimated  that  no  cause  of  quarrel 
would  grow  out  of  that. 

The  conversation  then  turned  upon  the  slavery  question  and 
American  politics. 

The  impression  left  on  my  mind  has  been  that  the  President 
sincerely  deprecates  any  quarrel  with  England,  and  has  no  hostile 
designs  upon  Canada.  His  statement  that  his  views  were  those  of 
all  his  Cabinet  is  partly  corroborated  by  the  statement  made  to  me 
by  Mr.  Seward  that  he  should  be  glad  to  see  Canada  placed  in  a 
position  of  defence. 

I  cannot,  however,  divest  my  mind  of  the  impression  that  the 
policy  of  the  American  government  is  so  subject  to  popular  im¬ 
pulses  that  no  assurance  can  be,  or  ought  to  be,  relied  on  under 
present  circumstances.  The  temper  of  the  public  mind  toward 
England  is  certainly  of  doubtful  character,  and  the  idea  is  univer¬ 
sal  that  Canada  is  most  desirable  for  the  North,  while  its  unpre¬ 
pared  state  would  make  it  an  easy  prize.  The  vast  military  pre¬ 
parations  of  the  North  must  either  be  met  by  corresponding 
organization  in  the  British  provinces,  or  conflict,  if  it  come,  can 
have  but  one  result. 

A.  T.  G. 

Of  less  importance,  but  as  throwing  some  light  upon  the 
temper  and  attitude  of  Seward,  whom  Galt  had  found,  as 
usual,  high-strung  and  impetuous,  a  letter  from  Ashman 
to  Galt  a  month  later  may  be  quoted : 

Washington,  January  8,  1862. 

My  dear  Sir: 

I  have  this  morning  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Seward  upon 
the  subject  of  Mr.  Low,  and  read  to  him  the  substance  of  the  let¬ 
ters  which  you  sent  me.  He  said  that  the  evidence  in  the  case 
tended  to  show  that  Mr.  Low  had  been  actively  engaged  in  fitting 
out  the  Bermuda  for  her  expedition  in  running  the  blockade  and 
carrying  to  the  rebels  large  military  stores;  and  that  though  Mr. 
Low  was  born  in  Great  Britain,  he  had  lived  in  Savannah  or  other 
parts  of  the  South  for  twenty  years,  and  it  would  not  be  strange 
if  he,  like  other  secessionists  in  Europe,  should  not  only  sympa¬ 
thize  with  the  rebellion  but  should  aid  it  in  every  way  in  his  power. 
These,  however,  were  only  his  general  recollections  of  the  facts, 
and  he  would,  out  of  regard  to  you  and  the  representations  con- 
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tained  in  the  letters  forwarded  to  you,  direct  an  immediate  careful 
re-examination  of  the  case  and  inform  you  of  the  result.  He  ac¬ 
cordingly  gave  written  orders  to  that  effect  before  I  left  his  office. 
.  .  .  Mr.  Seward  assured  me  that  it  would  give  no  man  more 
sincere  pleasure  than  himself  to  find  that  the  more  careful  investi¬ 
gation  would!  justify  the  release  of  Mr.  Low. 

After  we  had  finished  our  conversation  on  this  matter  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  say  that  he  deeply  regretted  your  leaving  town  before  he 
could  have  it  in  his  power  to  show  you  some  attention,  and  he  had 
expressly  arranged  a  dinner  for  you  when  your  card  gave  notice 
of  your  leaving.  He  regretted  it  the  more  because  he  feared  that 
some  remark  made  by  him  when  we  called,  might  possibly  have 
been  misunderstood  by  you,  as  he  had  heard  in  New  York,  last 
week,  some  comment  upon  it.  He  desired  me,  therefore,  particu¬ 
larly  to  say  to  you  that  sitting,  as  he  then  was,  under  the  shadow 
of  the  ominous  cloud  which  has  since  come  over  our  relations  with 
Europe,  he  was  only  giving  expression  to  the  anxieties  of  the  hour, 
rather  than  to  any  conviction  that  Great  Britain  intended  to  do  us 
a  wrong;  that  he  could  now  easily  see  how  his  remark  might  be 
misconstrued;  but  that  he  was  not  only  not  in  the  habit  of  saying 
offensive  things  to,  or  about,  anybody,  but  that  his  regard  for  you 
and  your  position  in  the  Colonial  Government  was  a  sufficient  pro¬ 
tection  against  his  doing  it  in  this  instance.  I  told  him  that  I 
had  no  idea  that  you  understood  him  as  intending  anything  else 
than  a  general  observation  which  was  very  naturally  suggested  by 
the  unhappy  condition  of  our  public  affairs,  but  that  I  had  since 
that  time  written  you  in  pretty  strong  language  as  to  the  state  of 
popular  feeling,  which  had  been  stirred  up  by  the  hasty  warlike 
demonstrations  against  us.  He  said  that  he  hoped  you  would  not 
understand  him  as  having  suggested  these  views,  hastily  expressed 
by  me,  for,  said  he,  “I  am  a  man  of  peace,  and  mean  to  keep  the 
peace  if  honourable  human  means  can  do  it.”  As  a  proof  of  this, 
he  sent  for,  and  read  to  me,  a  very  tactful  and  appropriate  short 
despatch,  written  this  morning  to  Mr.  Adams,  upon  the  occasion 
of  the  death  of  Prince  Albert.  On  the  whole,  in  this  respect  the 
interview  was  a  pleasant  and  satisfactory  one,  and  I  have  recorded 
it  for  the  purpose  of  showing  to  you,  personally,  the  temper  of  our 
Government,  whatever  may  be  that  of  the  press  and  people.  I  am 
satisfied,  therefore,  that  we  shall  have  no  war  unless  the  British 
government  are  determined  to  make  one. 

Lincoln’s  assurances  that  no  cause  of  quarrel  would  be 
permitted  to  grow  out  of  the  Trent  affair  proved  valid. 
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Lord  Lyons  presented  the  British  demands  for  the  sur¬ 
render  of  the  commissioners  in  a  conciliatory  way,  and 
Lincoln’s  cabinet,  on  the  strong  advice  of  Seward  and 
Sumner,  backed  up  by  that  of  British  friends  of  the 
North,  like  Bright,  agreed  to  give  them  up.  They  recog¬ 
nized  that  Britain  had  the  better  case,  and  they  knew 
that  refusal  meant  war.  To  save  his  face,  Seward  took 
the  ground  that  the  commissioners  were  contraband,  and 
should  have  been  brought  into  port  with  their  ship  for 
prize-court  proceedings,  and  that  since  this  had  not  been 
done,  the  action  was  irregular  and  must  be  disavowed. 
It  was  a  curious  argument,  but  still  more  curious  is  the 
fact  that  the  law  officers  in  Great  Britain  had  just  taken 
precisely  the  same  ground.  The  Southern  commissioners 
were  given  over  to  a  British  ship  and  resumed  their  course 
to  Europe,  where  they  proved  much  less  serviceable  to 
their  government  than  they  had  been  while  detained  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  danger  was  averted,  but  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean 
bitter  memories  rankled.  And  yet  at  the  height  of  the 
crisis  many  incidents  occurred  which  revealed  the  under¬ 
lying  sympathy  of  the  two  peoples.  One  such  incident 
was  the  half-masting  of  the  flags  in  New  York  city  and 
harbor  when  the  news  came  of  the  death  of  the  Prince 
Consort.  Another,  Gilbertian  in  its  humor,  was  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  a  British  transport  with  troops  for  Canada,  too 
late  to  go  by  the  St.  Lawrence,  followed  by  Seward’s  ready 
and  solemn  assent  to  their  being  landed  at  Portland  and 
carried  through  United  States  territory  to  Canada. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  the  dominant  opinion  remained 
hostile  to  the  cause  of  the  North  throughout  1862  and 
1868,  though  it  fluctuated  with  the  fortunes  of  the  war. 
The  government  preserved  a  proper  neutral  position,  save 
for  its  culpable  negligence  in  permitting  the  Southern 
commerce  raiders,  the  Alabama  and  the  Florida,  to  sally 
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from  its  ports.  Palmerston  and  Russell  were  apparently 
on  the  eve  of  recognizing  the  independence  of  the  South 
in  the  summer  of  1863,  and  Gladstone,  also  a  member  of 
the  cabinet,  stirred  Southern  hope  by  declaring  that  the 
leaders  of  the  South  had  made  an  army,  that  they  were 
making  a  navy,  and  that,  more  important,  they  had  made 
a  nation,  adding  that  the  success  of  the  South  was  cer¬ 
tain  so  far  as  separation  from  the  North  was  concerned. 
Only  the  warning  from  the  North  that  recognition  would 
be  followed  by  breaking  off  diplomatic  relations,  and  a 
temporary  success  of  the  North  in  the  field,  prevented 
recognition. 

If,  however,  the  government  preserved,  on  the  whole,  a 
truly  neutral  attitude,  not  so  the  press.  The  Times  in 
1862  alternated  references  to  “this  insensate  and  degener¬ 
ate  people”  with  more  polite  but  no  less  irritating  state¬ 
ments  that  “the  best  people  in  the  States  and  the  wisest 
people  here  all  look  to  an  amicable  separation  (of  the 
Southern  States)  as  the  only  possible  solution  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty.”  18  As  posterity  sees  it,  however,  the  “best”  and 
the  “wisest”  people  in  England  turned  out  to  be  found 
not  among  the  upper  classes  but  among  the  workingmen. 
The  workingmen,  even  those  to  whom  the  closing  down 
of  cotton  mills  had  brought  dire  suffering,  had  throughout 
been  sympathetic  toward  the  side  which  they  thought 
fought  for  democracy  and  liberty.  When,  late  in  1863, 
Lincoln  proclaimed  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  the 
action  was  greeted  with  sneers,  and  even  apologies  for 
slavery  in  pro-Southern  quarters,  but  it  thrilled  the  work¬ 
ingmen  and  the  Nonconformist  conscience,  and  sympathy 
with  the  North  steadily  became  a  wider  and  at  last 
the  dominant  opinion.  “Privilege  has  shuddered,”  declared 
John  Bright  to  a  meeting  of  skilled  laborers  in  London  in 
March,  1864,  “at  what  might  happen  to  old  Europe  if  this 
grand  experiment  should  succeed.”  .  .  Impartial  his- 

18March  22,  July  9. 
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tory  will  tell  that,  when  your  statesmen  were  hostile  or 
coldly  neutral,  when  your  press  was  mainly  written  to 
betray,  .  .  .  you  clung  to  freedom  with  an  unfaltering 
trust  that  God  in  His  infinite  mercy  will  yet  make  it  the 
heritage  of  all  his  children.”  19 

In  Canada,  the  tension  relaxed  after  the  settlement  of 
the  Trent  difficulty,  and  the  subsiding  of  the  Herald's 
truculent  campaign.  The  tone  of  the  city  press  and  of 
parliament  remained  hostile  to  the  North.  When  the 
news  of  the  defeat  of  the  North  at  Chancellorsville  reached 
parliament,  it  was  greeted  with  cheers  which  John  A. 
Macdonald  was  scarce  able  to  repress.  Social  and  com¬ 
mercial  circles  in  Montreal  and  Toronto  were  particularly 
pro-Southern.  Southern  refugees  swarmed  in  both  cities, 
and  were  much  lionized.  Many  of  them  gave  a  poor  re¬ 
turn  for  hospitality,  endeavoring  to  make  Canada  a  base 
of  operations  against  the  Northern  states.  In  September, 
1864,  a  party  of  Confederate  refugees,  embarking  on  a 
passenger  vessel  at  Canadian  Lake  Erie  ports,  took  pos¬ 
session  of  the  boat  and  attempted,  in  vain,  to  capture  the 
gunboat  ‘Michigan,’  the  sole  United  States  warship  on 
the  lakes.  A  month  later  another  party  of  Confederates 
raided  the  town  of  St.  Albans,  Vermont,  looting  the  banks, 
and  killing  some  of  the  citizens.  They  were  captured  on 
their  return  to  Canadian  soil,  by  Canadian  officials  and 
the  pursuing  United  States  forces,  and  were  sent  to  jail. 
The  money  looted  was  returned,  but  the  prisoners  them¬ 
selves,  though  put  on  trial,  were  able,  thanks  to  techni¬ 
calities  and  to  court  sympathies,  to  escape  punishment. 
In  neither  case  was  the  Canadian  government  to  blame, 
as  the  raids  were  on  a  small  scale  and  prepared  in  secret. 
Seward  gave  notice  of  intention  to  abrogate  the  Rush- 
Bagot  convention  limiting  armament  on  the  Lakes,  but 
with  the  cessation  of  the  raids  and  the  revival  of  friendlier 
sentiment  he  rescinded  this  action. 

19Bright’s  Speeches,  vol.  I,  pp.  248,  258;  cited  in  Rhodes,  iv, 

353. 
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It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Canadian  sentiment  was 
wholly  pro-Southern.  On  the  contrary,  once  the  Herald’s 
pinpricks  had  ceased,  and  once  the  determination  of  the 
North  to  put  down  slavery  forever  had  been  made  clear, 
it  is  probable  that  opinion,  especially  in  the  smaller  towns 
and  in  the  country,  was  on  the  side  of  the  North.  The 
fact  that  a  great  number  of  Canadians  enlisted  on  the 
Northern  side  in  the  latter  years  of  the  War,  a  number 
popularly  but  without  exact  foundation  put  at  forty 
thousand,  is  significant,  though  it  is  only  fair  to  assume 
that  they  were  quite  as  often  attracted  by  the  spirit  of 
adventure  or  the  high  bounties  offered  as  by  sympathy 
with  the  Federal  cause.20 

In  the  United  States,  resentment  against  Great  Britain 
was  lessened  by  the  outspoken  sympathy  of  the  democratic 
circles,  yet  it  remained  a  vital  force.  In  the  letter  quoted 
above,  Galt  referred  to  Lincoln’s  ‘fund  of  anecdotes.’ 
One  story  of  Lincoln’s  might  be  cited  as  evidence  of  a 
widely  prevalent  view,  even  though  it  is  not  likely  that  it 
was  included  in  the  number  retailed  to  his  Canadian  guest. 
When  asked  whether  it  had  not  been  difficult  to  agree  to 
give  up  Mason  and  Slidell,  the  President  replied  as  usual 
by  a  parable:  “I  feel  a  good  deal  like  the  sick  man  in 
Illinois  who  was  told  he  probably  hadn’t  many  days  longer 
to  live,  and  that  he  ought  to  make  peace  with  any  enemies 
he  might  have.  He  said  the  man  he  hated  worst  of  all 
was  a  fellow  named  Brown,  in  the  next  village,  and  he 
guessed  he  had  better  begin  on  him.  So  Brown  was 
sent  for,  and  when  he  came,  the  sick  man  began  to  say, 
in  a  voice  as  meek  as  Moses’,  that  he  wanted  to  die  at 
peace  with  all  his  fellow-creatures,  and  hoped  he  and 
Brown  could  now  shake  hands  and  bury  all  their  enmity. 
The  scene  was  becoming  altogether  too  pathetic  for 

20The  recruits  of  1864  “were  to  a  considerable  extent  made  up 
of  sturdy  men  from  Canada,  and  brawny  immigrants  continually 
arriving  from  Europe,  who  were  tempted  by  the  high  wage  for 
military  service.” — Rhodes,  op.  cit.,  iv.  p.  432. 
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Brown,  who  had  to  get  out  his  handkerchief  and  wipe  the 
gathering  tears  from  his  eyes.  It  wasn’t  long  before  he 
melted  and  gave  his  hand  to  his  neighbor,  and  they  had  a 
regular  love-feast.  After  a  parting  that  would  have 
softened  the  heart  of  a  grindstone,  Brown  had  about 
reached  the  door  when  the  sick  man  rose  up  on  his  elbow 
and  said,  “But,  see  here,  Brown,  if  I  should  happen  to  get 
well,  mind,  that  old  grudge  stands.”  21 

Had  Lincoln  lived  on  through  his  second  term,  into  the 
days  when  the  Union  did  “get  well,”  all  that  we  know  of 
his  magnanimous  temper  and  broad  vision  warrants  the 
judgment  that  he  would  have  borne  no  grudge.  But 
others  of  less  lofty  mood  did  live  on,  and  in  the  years  that 
followed  the  bill  for  the  taunts  of  the  Times  and  London 
society  was  presented.  Great  Britain  paid  the  Alabama 
claims ;  Canada,  punished  for  Britain’s  alleged  wrong,  lost 
the  Reciprocity  agreement.  Before  that  time  came,  how¬ 
ever,  the  events  of  the  Civil  War  had  brought  about  crises 
in  the  relation  between  Britain  and  Canada  and  had  helped 
to  make  a  crisis  in  party  affairs.  These  developments 
must  next  be  considered. 

21F.  F.  Browne,  The  Everyday  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  p. 

344. 
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Canada  and  the  Mother  Country 

Changes  in  Imperial  Relations — Internal  Affairs  and  the  Power  of 
the  Governor — External  Affairs — Trade  Relations:  Tariff 
Autonomy  and  the  Galt  Memorandum — Negotiations  with  the 
United  States  and  France — The  Responsibility  of  Defence: 
Growth  of  Policy — The  Civil  War  Crisis — The  Storm  in 
England — Galt  Points  the  Moral: — Confederation. 


THE  period  between  the  attainment  of  substantial  self- 
government  under  Baldwin  and  LaFontaine  and  the 
coming  of  Confederation  was  an  important  stage  in  the 
development  of  imperial  relations.  The  freedom  already 
won  was  consolidated  and  extended.  A  beginning  was 
made  in  securing  control  of  external  as  well  as  internal 
affairs.  A  sharp  international  crisis  brought  home  the 
fact  that  self-government  had  its  duties  as  well  as  its 
privileges.  Difference  of  views  as  to  the  responsibility 
for  military  defence  gave  rise  to  friction  which  wore  the 
bonds  of  Empire  thin.  In  the  minds  of  most  public  men 
in  Britain  and  of  an  increasing  number  in  Canada,  these 
pregnant  years  were  proving  that  colonial  self-govern¬ 
ment  would  inevitably  bring  separation  in  its  train. 

An  interesting  interlude  was  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  to  Canada  and  the  United  States  in  1860.  In  spite 
of  friction  which  developed  with  Orange  societies  at 
Kingston  and  other  points,  the  tour  of  the  royal  party 
created  wide  popular  interest  and  intensified  the  loyal  and 
friendly  sentiment  of  the  people.  The  reception  given  in 
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the  United  States  was  quite  as  warm  and  expansive,  and 
prophets  pictured  an  era  of  undying  friendliness,  a  bare 
year  before  the  Trent  was  to  bring  both  countries  to  the 
verge  of  war.  While  in  Sherbrooke,  the  royal  party  were 
the  guests  of  Mr.  Galt. 

Under  Lord  Elgin,  it  was  commonly  understood,  re¬ 
sponsible  government  had  been  won.  Responsible  govern¬ 
ment  has  been  shown  to  involve  party  government, 
cabinet  government,  and  self-government.  The  work¬ 
ing  of  party  and  cabinet  government  in  this  period 
has  been  reviewed:  it  remains  to  consider  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  self-government.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  self- 
government  was  very  far  from  being  attained  in  1849. 
The  control  of  Canadian  affairs  was  still  divided  between 
the  elected  representatives  of  the  Canadian  people  and 
the  authorities  of  the  Mother  Country  in  Downing  Street. 
It  was  true  that  a  very  much  larger  share  of  the  field  was 
thenceforth  resigned  to  colonial  control,  but  there  was 
still  an  important  if  somewhat  vaguely  defined  area  within 
which  Downing  Street  was  left  supreme.  This  settlement 
was  by  no  means  accepted  as  final.  In  the  period  under 
review  several  issues  of  the  first  importance  arose,  in 
most  of  which  Galt  was  deeply  concerned,  and  which  led 
to  a  readjustment  and  a  much  clearer  understanding  of 
powers  and  boundaries. 

It  had  been  urged  by  some  early  advocates  of  respon¬ 
sible  government,  and  notably  by  Baldwin,  that  the  divid¬ 
ing  line  between  colonial  and  imperial  authority  should 
follow  the  line  between  internal  and  external  affairs. 
Lord  John  Russell  had  rightly  denied  the  possibility  of 
making  such  a  clear-cut  division.  The  British  authorities 
must,  he  insisted,  as  a  matter  of  course,  have  control  of 
“the  questions  of  foreign  war,  and  international  relations, 
whether  of  trade  or  diplomacy.”  But  this  was  not  all; 
even  in  the  field  of  internal  government,  questions  might 
arise  involving  “the  honour  of  the  Crown  or  the  faith  of 
Parliament  or  the  safety  of  the  State”  so  seriously  that 
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the  British  government  must  retain  its  power  to  inter¬ 
vene.  Fortunately,  therefore,  no  such  rigid  division  was 
made ;  fortunately,  from  the  standpoint  of  Canadian  auto¬ 
nomy,  since  the  vagueness  of  the  boundaries  left  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  colonial  government,  as  it  grew  in  experience 
and  authority,  to  extend  its  activities  into  one  section 
after  another  of  the  twilight  zone,  and  particularly  into 
the  region  which  Russell  had  considered  imperial  beyond 
question. 

While  no  division  between  internal  and  external  affairs 
could  be  either  logically  complete  or  enduring,  yet  such  a 
rough  division  was  at  first  accepted.  It  will  serve  as  a 
convenient  starting  point  for  reviewing  the  developments 
of  the  years  that  followed. 

The  control  which  the  British  government  exercised 
over  Canadian  internal  affairs  steadily  faded  to  the  mere 
memory  and  shadow  of  authority.  The  power  to  make 
and  amend  the  constitution  of  the  province  was  used  in 
accordance  with  colonial  and  not  with  British  wishes,  in 
the  Clergy  Reserves  and  Elective  Council  amendments. 
The  power  to  bind  the  colonies  by  positive  laws  fell  into 
disuse,  and  the  negative  veto  on  provincial  laws  was  used 
with  increasing  caution.  The  governor,  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  British  authorities  on  the  spot,  became  a  quasi¬ 
constitutional  monarch,  exercising  influence  rather  than 
power.  Even  influence,  to  have  full  weight,  should  be 
exerted  when  the  policy  of  the  Executive  was  still  fluid, 
not  when  it  had  hardened  into  a  definite  policy.  Yet  in 
this  period  the  governor  ceased  to  attend  the  Council’s 
meetings  regularly,  and  did  not  learn  of  its  transactions 
until  the  minutes  were  presented  for  his  approval.  The 
tradition  runs  that  upon  one  occasion  Macdonald  politely 
showed  Sir  Edmund  Head  the  door ;  in  any  event,  the  gov¬ 
ernor  himself,  writing  in  1858  to  the  Colonial  Secretary, 
endorsed  the  new  custom  as  essential  to  freedom  of  de- 
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bate.  The  Executive  Council  had  developed  its  own  leader 
from  within. 

It  is  significant  of  the  declining  power  of  the  governor 
that,  more  and  more,  important  questions  were  settled 
by  direct  communication  between  the  two  governments. 
Hincks  and  Galt  particularly  were  prone  to  go  to  London 
when  difficulties  arose,  to  seek  a  settlement  by  personal 
discussion  with  the  British  authorities.  In  1863  it  was 
even  suggested  that  a  permanent  Colonial  ambassador — 
the  prototype  of  the  High  Commissioner  of  later  days — 
should  be  appointed,  and  though  both  Macdonald  and 
Brown  condemned  the  proposal,  the  mere  fact  that  it 
could  be  broached  showed  not  only  that  the  governor  was 
ceasing  to  be  a  vital  factor  in  colonial  affairs,  but  also 
that  intercourse  between  the  two  governments  was  com¬ 
ing  to  be,  in  a  measure,  an  intercourse  between  equal  and 
independent  authorities, — not  between  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  and  its  subordinates,  but  between  two  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Governments. 


The  developments  in  the  field  of  external  affairs  were 
more  sharp  and  dramatic.  Then  as  now  external  affairs 
fell  chiefly  under  the  heads  of  trade  and  of  defence.  In 
both  divisions  acute  controversies  arose. 

Until  the  forties  the  British  Government  had  kept  the 
control  of  the  trade  relations  of  the  colonies  entirely  in  its 
own  hands.  There  was  only  one  trade  and  tariff  policy 
for  the  Empire ;  that  policy  was  the  policy  of  the  British 
government;  and  the  policy  of  the  British  government 
was  protection  and  preference.  When,  for  their  own 
purposes,  the  British  people  decided  to  abolish  the  Corn 
Laws,  the  corner  stone  of  this  system,  and  with  them  the 
preferences  given  on  colonial  grain,  they  released  the 
colonial  legislatures  from  the  obligation  of  continuing  the 
tariff  preference  hitherto  accorded  British  goods.  In 
1847  the  Cayley  tariff  was  passed  by  the  legislature  of 
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Canada,  putting  all  imports  on  the  same  revenue  level.  It 
might  have  been  concluded  that  henceforth  the  colonies 
were  to  be  free  to  shape  their  own  trade  and  tariff  rela¬ 
tions.  It  was  soon  made  clear,  however,  that  the  abolition 
of  protection  had  been  “a  triumph  of  free  trade,  not  of 
freedom.”  Those  in  authority  in  the  Mother  Country, 
and  especially  Earl  Grey,  Colonial  Secretary  from  1846  to 
1852,  were  determined  that  there  should  still  be  only  one 
trade  policy  for  the  Empire,  that  that  policy  should  still 
be  the  policy  of  the  British  government,  but  that  this 
policy  should  now  be  one  of  universal  free  trade.  Earl 
Grey  himself  summed  up  his  attitude  most  clearly: 

When  Parliament,  after  a  protracted  discussion  of  many  years, 
finally  determined  upon  abandoning  the  former  policy  of  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  promote  the  commerce  of  the  Empire  by  an  artificial  system 
of  restrictions,  and  upon  adopting  in  its  place  the  policy  of  Free 
Trade,  it  did  not  abdicate  the  duty  and  the  power  of  regulating 
the  commercial  policy,  not  only  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  of  the 
British  Empire.  The  common  interest  of  all  parts  of  that  extended 
Empire  requires  that  its  commercial  policy  should  be  the  same 
throughout  its  numerous  dependencies.  .  .  .  The  question,  in 
short,  was  nothing  less  than  whether  the  Imperial  Government 
(using  the  word  government  in  its  widest  sense)  should  abandon 
the  authority  it  had  always  exercised  of  regulating  the  commercial 
policy  of  the  whole  Empire,  and  should  permit  every  separate 
colony  to  legislate  without  restriction  on  commercial  subjects.  We 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  change  should  not  be  acquiesced  in.1 

In  brief,  the  colonies  were  to  be  free  to  do  good,  but 
not  free  to  do  evil.  When,  in  1849,  New  Brunswick 
wished  to  grant  bounties  for  the  growing  of  hemp,  Grey 
interposed,  and  when  in  the  following  year  the  same  pro¬ 
vince  sought  to  subject  United  States  goods  to  higher 
duties  than  other  goods,  the  vigilant  imperial  authority 
forbade.  In  1850,  when  a  constitution  was  framed  for 
New  South  Wales,  the  colony  was  forbidden  to  impose 
higher  duties  on  imports  from  one  country  or  colony  than 

xEarl  Grey,  The  Colonial  Policy  of  Lord  John  Russell’s  Admin¬ 
istration,  Vol.  I,  pp.  281,  284. 
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on  those  from  any  other  source.  Protests  were  made,  but 
the  policy  stood.  It  remained  for  Canada  to  achieve  the 
next  step. 

At  first  Canada  acquiesced  in  this  situation.  Hincks, 
introducing  his  budget  in  1849,  took  the  ground  that  to 
set  up  a  protective  tariff  in  Canada  would  be  equivalent 
to  a  declaration  of  independence.  Quoting  Earl  Grey’s 
despatches,  he  asked  what  inducement  England  could  have 
to  keep  up  any  connection  with  Canada,  if  shut  out  of  the 
colony’s  markets.  His  question  went  unanswered  for  the 
time.  But  in  a  few  years,  when  the  colony  needed  reve¬ 
nue  badly,  and  its  business  men  had  begun  to  think  of 
rivalling  English  and  American  manufacturers,  behind  a 
tariff  wall,  the  question  was  raised  again,  and  in  emphatic 
form. 


In  1859  Galt  had  found  it  necessary  to  bring  in  a  tariff 
materially  increasing  the  duties  on  manufactured  goods. 
Previous  step  by  step  increases  had  been  watched  with 
growing  suspicion  and  disfavor  in  England.  Galt’s  2V2 
per  cent  increase  proved  the  last  straw.  The  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Sheffield  led  the  protest.  In  a  memorandum 
submitted  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  then  Colonial  Secre¬ 
tary,  they  declared  that  in  the  past  eighteen  years  the 
Canadian  duty  on  Sheffield  goods  had  advanced  from  2^4 
to  20  per  cent.  The  memorial  continued: 

The  Merchants  and  Manufacturers  of  Sheffield  have  no  wish 
to  obtain  special  exception  for  themselves,  and  do  not  complain 
that  they  are  called  upon  to  pay  the  same  duty  as  the  American  or 
the  German,  neither  do  they  claim  to  have  their  goods  admitted 
free  of  duty.  All  they  ask  is,  that  the  policy  of  protection  to 
native  manufacturers  in  Canada  should  be  distinctly  discounten¬ 
anced  by  Her  Majesty’s  Government  as  a  system  condemned  by 
reason  and  experience,  directly  contrary  to  the  policy  solemnly 
adopted  by  the  Mother  Country,  and  calculated  to  breed  disunion 
and  distrust  between  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies.  It  cannot 
be  regarded  as  less  than  indecent  and  a  reproach  that,  while  for 
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fifteen  years,  the  Government,  the  greatest  statesmen,  and  the 
Press  of  this  country  have  been  not  only  advocating  but  practicing 
the  principles  of  Free  Trade,  the  Government  of  one  of  her  most 
important  colonies  should  have  been  advocating  monopoly  and  pro¬ 
tection.  .  .  .  We  conceive  that  Her  Majesty’s  Government  has  a 
right  to  demand  that  what  revenue  is  needed  shall  be  raised  in 
some  other  way  than  that  which  is  opposed  to  the  acknowledged 
commercial  policy  of  the  Imperial  Government,  and  destructive  of 
the  interests  of  those  manufacturing  towns  of  Great  Britain  which 
trade  with  Canada. 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle  immediately  forwarded  the 
protest  to  the  Governor-General,  remarking  that  he  felt 
there  was  much  force  in  the  argument.  He  added  that 
while  he  would  probably  not  recommend  the  disallowance 
of  the  Act,  he  considered  it  his  duty,  no  less  to  the  Colony 
than  to  the  Mother  Country,  to  express  his  regret  that 
the  experience  of  England  as  to  the  injurious  effect  of 
protection  and  the  advantage  of  low  duties  on  manufac¬ 
tures,  both  as  regards  trade  and  revenue,  should  thus  be 
lost  sight  of. 

It  fell  to  Galt  to  answer  this  indictment.  His  report 
was  a  strong  and  convincing  document,  and  constitutes 
an  important  landmark  in  the  growth  of  Imperial  rela¬ 
tions.  He  had  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  the  province 
needed  greater  revenue,  and  that  under  Canadian  condi¬ 
tions  the  tariff  was  the  only  practicable  source.  Analys¬ 
ing  the  tariff  rates,  in  detail,  he  urged  that  the  necessary 
increase  could  not  have  been  made  to  fall  on  any  other 
schedules  than  those  chosen,  and  that  the  tariff  taken  as 
a  whole  showed  a  lower  range  of  duty  than  in  1850 — a 
fact  obviously  due  to  the  large  free  list  established  by  the 
Reciprocity  Treaty.  So  far  as  Sheffield  wares  were  con¬ 
cerned,  he  scored  a  verbal  point  by  showing  that  the  latest 
tariff  had  made  no  change  in  the  duties  imposed  on  the 
finished  product,  but  had  increased  the  duty  on  the  Cana¬ 
dian  manufacturer’s  raw  materials. 

Passing,  however,  to  the  constitutional  question,  Galt 
declared  that  while  the  Act  had  not  been  disallowed,  yet 
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the  fact  that  this  course  had  been  entertained  made  it 
necessary  to  state  what  the  provincial  government  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  the  position  and  rights  of  the  Canadian  legis¬ 
lature.  He  continued: 

Respect  to  the  Imperial  Government  must  always  dictate  the 
desire  to  satisfy  them  that  the  policy  of  this  country  is  neither 
hastily  nor  unwisely  formed,  and  that  due  regard  is  had  to  the 
interests  of  the  Mother  Country,  as  well  as  of  the  Province.  But 
the  Government  of  Canada,  acting  for  its  legislature  and  people, 
cannot,  through  those  feelings  of  deference  which  they  owe  to  the 
Imperial  authorities,  in  any  manner  waive  or  diminish  the  right 
of  the  people  of  Canada  to  decide  for  themselves  both  as  to  the 
mode  and  extent  to  which  taxation  shall  be  imposed.  The  Provin¬ 
cial  Ministry  are  at  all  times  ready  to  afford  explanations  in 
regard  to  the  Acts  of  the  Legislature  to  which  they  are  party — 
but,  subject  to  their  duty  and  allegiance  to  Her  Majesty,  their 
responsibility  in  all  general  questions  of  policy  must  be  to  the 
Provincial  Parliament,  by  whose  confidence  they  administer  the 
affairs  of  the  country.  And  in  the  imposition  of  taxation,  it  is 
so  plainly  necessary  that  the  administration  and  the  people  should 
be  in  accord,  that  the  former  cannot  admit  responsibility  or  re¬ 
quire  approval  beyond  that  of  the  local  legislature. 

Self-government  would  be  utterly  annihilated  if  the  views  of 
the  Imperial  Government  were  to  be  preferred  to  those  of  the 
people  of  Canada.  It  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  the  present  govern¬ 
ment  distinctly  to  affirm  the  right  of  the  Canadian  legislature  to 
adjust  the  taxation  of  the  people  in  the  way  they  deem  best — even 
if  it  should  unfortunately  happen  to  meet  the  disapproval  of  the 
Imperial  Ministry.  Her  Majesty  cannot  be  advised  to  disallow 
such  acts,  unless  her  advisers  are  prepared  to  assume  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Colony,  irrespective  of  the  views  of 
its  inhabitants. 

The  Imperial  Government  are  not  responsible  for  the  debts  and 
engagements  of  Canada,  they  do  not  maintain  its  judicial,  educa¬ 
tional,  or  civil  service,  they  contribute  nothing  to  the  internal  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  country;  and  the  Provincial  Legislature,  acting 
through  a  ministry  directly  responsible  to  it,  has  to  make  provision 
for  all  these  wants;  they  must  necessarily  claim  and  exercise  the 
widest  latitude  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  burthens  to  be 
placed  upon  the  industry  of  the  people.  The  Provincial  Govern¬ 
ment  believes  that  His  Grace  must  share  their  own  convictions  on 
this  important  subject,  but  as  serious  evil  would  have  resulted  had 
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His  Grace  taken  a  different  course,  it  is  wiser  to  prevent  future 
complication  by  distinctly  stating  the  position  that  must  be  main¬ 
tained  by  every  Canadian  Administration. 

In  replying  to  this  vigorous  defence,  the  Colonial  Office 
sought  the  aid  of  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  for  Trade.  These  authorities  took  the  same  high 
ground,  contending  that  even  if  the  protection  given 
were  only  incidental,  it  would  probably  involve  the  growth 
of  vested  interests  dependent  on  these  duties,  and  “that  a 
system  of  taxation  adopted  for  the  legitimate  object  of 
revenue,  may  be  continued  for  the  mischievous  purpose 
of  protection.”  The  correspondence  continued  at  some 
length  upon  matters  of  detail,  but  neither  In  Whitehall 
nor  in  Downing  Street  was  any  answer  attempted  to 
Galt’s  statement  of  the  constitutional  position.  Hence¬ 
forth  there  was  to  be  no  question  of  the  legal  right  of 
Canada  to  control  its  general  trade  and  tariff  policy, 
whatever  might  be  thought  of  the  expediency  of  that 
policy  in  Canada’s  own  interests,  or  of  its  fairness  from 
the  Mother  Country’s  point  of  view. 

Control  of  the  general  trade  and  tariff  policy  of  the 
country  was  thus  secured.  Control  of  the  special  trade 
and  tariff  relations  with  various  foreign  countries  ob¬ 
viously  involved  a  still  greater  assumption  of  independent 
authority,  and  therefore  was  much  slower  in  coming.  In 
framing  its  general  tariff,  Canada  did  not  need  to  enter 
into  consultation  with  any  foreign  state.  If,  however,  spe¬ 
cial  tariff  rates  were  to  be  given  or  received  from  any 
state,  or  if  fishery  or  bonding  or  shipping  privileges  were 
to  be  arranged,  it  was  essential  to  have  the  power  to  carry 
on  negotiations  and  to  ratify  the  agreements  reached. 

Naturally,  Great  Britain  considered  the  control  of  for¬ 
eign  affairs  the  very  arcana  of  Empire,  and  was  reluctant 
to  yield  any  share  to  the  colonies,  particularly  when  she 
bore  alone  practically  the  whole  burden  of  the  diplomatic 
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and  the  defence  forces  which  backed  up  her  policy.  Yet, 
in  the  case  of  Canada,  relations  with  the  United  States 
were  so  close  and  constant  that  some  breach  in  the  rigid 
rule  was  here  inevitable.  The  opening  was  made  slowly. 
In  the  first  important  negotiation,  resulting  in  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  of  1854,  the  leading  part 
was  taken  by  Lord  Elgin,  as  Envoy  Extraordinary, 
though  Hincks  from  Canada  and  Chandler  from  New 
Brunswick  took  a  part  in  the  mission.  The  treaty  was 
ratified  by  the  votes  not  only  of  the  British  Parliament 
and  the  United  States  Congress  but  of  the  legislatures  of 
Canada,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward 
Island  and  Newfoundland.  The  informal  discussion  of 
the  working  of  the  treaty  which  has  already  been  noted 
prepared  the  way  for  the  more  formal  activities  of  Galt, 
Rose,  Macdonald  and  Brown  in  the  decade  which  followed. 

To  open  negotiations  with  any  other  foreign  power  was 
more  difficult,  but  under  Galt’s  administration  an  opening 
was  made.  Naturally  the  first  country  to  be  considered 
was  France,  not  merely  because  France  was  a  second 
mother  country  to  Canada,  but  because  the  negotiation  in 
1860  of  Cobden’s  Reciprocity  Treaty  between  England 
and  France  had  made  it  evident  that  friendlier  relations 
between  the  two  countries  were  beginning  and  that 
France  was  disposed  to  depart  to  some  extent  from  her 
rigid  protectionism.  In  his  Budget  Speech  of  1862,  Galt 
declared : 

At  present  there  are  practically  but  two  markets  to  which  our 
produce  goes  and  from  which  we  can  obtain  supplies.  One  of  these 
is  Great  Britain;  the  other,  the  United  States.  Now  the  cause  of 
the  suffering  in  this  country  at  the  present  time  has  arisen  from 
one  of  those  markets  being  closed  to  our  trade.  How  is  it,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  under  circumstances  hitherto  unparalleled  in 
regard  to  the  want  of  the  staple  articles  of  cotton,  Great  Britain 
has  maintained  her  position  during  the  past  winter?  It  is  this, 
that  although  she  is  dependent  on  the  United  States  for  an  article 
important  to  her  manufacturers,  the  various  branches  of  her  in¬ 
dustry  are  so  diversified,  and  her  connexion  with  other  countries  is 
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so  intimate,  that  when  one  channel  of  trade  is  closed  another  opens 
and  she  is  not  depressed  to  anything  like  the  extent  we  ourselves 
are.  ...  We  ought  to  endeavour  to  seek  such  commercial  rela¬ 
tions  with  other  countries,  as  will  not  place  our  merchants  entirely 
at  the  mercy  of  one  or  two  countries.  And  this  recalls  to  my  mind 
the  liberal  treatment  we  have  received  from  the  Government  of 
France.  The  French  Government  have,  with  the  utmost  liberality, 
admitted  all  Canadian  produce  almost  free  to  their  markets,  and 
they  have  also  extended  to  our  shipping  the  same  advantages  which 
they  have  conferred  on  that  of  England.  They  have  given  to 
Canada  boons  such  as  they  have  not  given  to  any  other  colony, 
and  such  also  as  are  only  enjoyed  by  Great  Britain  herself.  A 
year  ago  we  reduced  to  a  certain  extent  the  duties  on  French 
goods.  We  were  immediately  met  by  liberal  corresponding  action 
on  the  part  of  France,  which  met  us  more  than  half  way.  .  .  . 

D’Arcy  McGee — Will  the  Finance  Minister  inform  the  House 
whether  there  has  been  any  correspondence  between  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  this  country  and  that  of  France? 

Hon.  Mr.  Galt — I  may  state  to  my  honorable  friend  that  no 
official  correspondence  could  take  place  between  a  Colonial  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  Government  of  a  foreign  country.  The  French 
Government,  however,  have  in  the  person  of  their  consul  here, 
the  Baron  Boileau,  a  gentleman  of  great  intelligence  and  of  almost 
universal  knowledge,  who  has  aided  us  in  the  development  of  our 
trade  with  France  to  such  an  extent  as  must  make  him  and  the 
country  he  represents  worthy  of  the  warmest  thanks  of  every 
Canadian.  (Hear,  hear.)  .  .  .  Although  no  official  correspond¬ 
ence  can  take  place,  fortunately  the  distinguished  gentleman  to 
whom  I  have  referred  has  seen  the  importance  of  developing  the 
trade  of  this  country  with  France,  and  has  pressed  his  Govern¬ 
ment  to  extend  these  facilities  to  our  trade  which  had  previously 
by  treaty  been  extended  to  the  trade  of  England. 

“No  official  correspondence  can  take  place,”  “however,” 
illustrates  very  well  the  illogical,  step-by-step  English 
way  of  making  constitutional  change.  Even  so,  the  pace 
was  becoming  too  swift  for  the  liking  of  the  Foreign 
Office,  and  when  Baron  Boileau  undertook  similar  nego¬ 
tiations  at  St.  John,  his  recall  was  politely  requested.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  this  method  of  negotiation 
through  the  consuls  on  the  spot  was  taken  up  and  ex¬ 
tended  by  Hon.  Mr.  Fielding  a  half  century  later. 
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The  further  negotiations  with  the  United  States,  and 
the  attempt  to  negotiate  commercial  agreements  with 
West  Indian  and  South  American  communities  will  be 
discussed  in  a  later  chapter. 


This  steady  assumption  of  greater  powers  was  only  one 
side  of  the  change  in  colonial  relations.  Self-government 
brought  new  responsibilities  as  well  as  new  privileges. 
Throughout  the  sixties  the  question  of  the  share  the  colo¬ 
nies  should  take  in  their  own  defence  was  the  most  vexed 
of  all  imperial  issues  and  not  least  so  in  Canada. 

The  question  came  under  discussion  because  of  two 
reasons.  The  first  was  the  rapid  and  unquestioned  growth 
in  the  population  and  wealth  of  all  the  leading  colonies; 
the  fifties  were  years  of  expansion  and  prosperity  great, 
if  not  unchequered,  for  them  all.  The  second  was  the 
change  which  had  been  effected  in  other  phases  of  im¬ 
perial  policy,  which  involved  readjustments  in  defence 
relations.  Under  the  old  colonial  system,  It  has  been 
seen,  the  object  of  empire  was  held  to  be  trade  advantage; 
the  means  was  stringent  political  supervision  of  the  colo¬ 
nies  by  the  Mother  Country,  and  the  burden  of  military 
and  civil  expenditure  assumed  by  the  Mother  Country 
was  a  debit  entry  set  off  against  the  gain  assumed  to  come 
from  colonial  monopoly.  Now  the  trade  monopoly  had 
practically  disappeared;  the  leading  colony  was  even 
claiming  and  using  the  power  to  tax  and  exclude  British 
goods  from  its  market.  Political  control  was  rapidly  dis¬ 
appearing;  only  in  foreign  affairs  was  there  any  substan¬ 
tial  survival.  It  was  inevitable  that  men  in  Great  Britain 
should  ask,  why  keep  up  the  burdens  when  the  benefits 
had  gone? 

Under  the  First  Empire,  the  old  colonies,  as  men  of  the 
Adderley  and  Godley  school  were  fond  of  reminding  their 
degenerate  successors,  were  accustomed  to  bear  a  great 
share  of  their  own  task  of  defence.  The  American  colo- 
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nies  fought  against  Frenchman  and  Indian  on  their  own 
borders,  and  even  took  the  offensive,  as  in  the  famous 
expedition  against  Louisburg.</~  But,  as  the  critics  of  the 
sixties  forget,  they  were  well  able  to  assume  that  task, 
since  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  they  out¬ 
numbered  their  French  neighbors  ten  to  one,  and  they 
were  quite  willing  to  do  so,  since  they  enjoyed  even 
greater  independence  than  the  colonies  of  the  Second 
Empire  had  secured  a  full  century  later.  It  was  one  thing 
to  suggest  that  a  colony  should  defend  itself  when  it  out¬ 
numbered  its  nearby  foes  ten  to  one,  and  quite  another 
when  its  forces  were  only  as  one  to  twenty 7] 

In  the  new  Empire  which  rose  from  the  ashes  of  the 
old,  the  United  Kingdom  undertook  a  greater  share  of  the 
burden  of  defence.  Not  only  were  the  new  colonies  rela¬ 
tively  weaker,  but  such  an  attitude  was  part  and  parcel 
of  the  general  policy  of  paternalism  and  supervision 
which  marked  this  period.  Naval  defence  was  wholly  in 
the  care  of  the  United  Kingdom,  save  for  the  small  Pro¬ 
vincial  Marine  which  existed  in  Canada  in  the  early  days 
and  for  the  Nova  Scotia  privateers  which  did  good  service 
in  1812.  British  regulars  were  stationed  in  every  colony, 
and  formed  the  backbone  of  their  land  defence.  These 
forces  were  supplemented  by  local  militia  varying  widely 
in  numbers  and  efficiency. 

Scarcely  had  the  trade  monopoly  been  abandoned  when 
loud  demands  were  raised  in  England  for  reducing  mili¬ 
tary  expenditure  in  the  colonies.  Sir  William  Molesworth, 
one  of  the  small  group  of  Radicals  who  had  steadfastly 
supported  the  colonial  demand  for  self-government,  took 
the  lead  in  the  new  movement,  and  pressed  it  vigorously 
on  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons  each  year  from 
1848  onward.  He  urged  the  folly  of  spending  £4,000,000 
a  year  to  secure  the  colonial  trade  of  some  £9,000,000, 
especially  now  when  the  United  Kingdom  had  no  advan¬ 
tage  over  the  foreigner  in  colonial  markets.  It  was  de- 
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moralizing  for  the  colonies ;  those  interests  in  the  colonies 
which  reaped  benefit  from  the  lavish  expenditure  of  the 
Mother  Country  during  wars  and  war  scares  preferred 
“Colonial  Office  despotism,  with  huge  imperial  expendi¬ 
ture,  to  the  freest  institutions  with  imperial  economy.” 
It  was  indefensible  from  a  strategic  point  of  view;  the 
little  detachments  scattered  in  half  a  hundred  stations 
would  be  only  tempting  prizes  for  an  enemy  victorious  at 
the  heart  of  the  empire.  The  money  thus  wasted  might 
have  built  up  a  mighty  empire  had  it  been  devoted  to 
systematic  colonization.  He  urged  the  strict  enforcement 
of  the  maxim,  “no  imperial  expenditure  for  local  pur¬ 
poses.”  Wars  with  civilized  states  were  of  necessity  im¬ 
perial  wars,  and  the  men  and  money  should  be  provided  by 
the  imperial  government,  though,  Molesworth  added,  in 
certain  cases  it  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that 
the  colonies  would  assist  with  both  money  and  men,  and 
if  given  self-government,  would  even  come  to  the  aid  of 
the  Mother  Country  in  any  just  and  necessary  war. 

The  policy  thus  strongly  advocated  was  more  slowly 
adopted.  A  beginning  was  made  in  Australia,  where 
there  were  neither  savage  tribes  nor  foreign  invaders  to 
be  feared,  and  the  policy  was  extended  gradually  to  New 
Zealand  and  Cape  Colony,  faced  by  formidable  native 
foes,  and  to  British  North  America,  most  exposed  to  for¬ 
eign  attack.  By  1854,  out  of  a  total  regular  army  of 
140,000,  some  20,000  still  remained  in  the  self-governing 
colonies  and  as  many  in  military  stations  abroad.  One- 
third  of  the  regulars  stationed  in  Canada  had  been  with¬ 
drawn  in  the  seven  or  eight  years  preceding. 

With  this  gradual  withdrawal  of  British  troops,  the 
colonies  found  it  necessary  to  increase  their  own  military 
forces.  Before  summarizing  the  Canadian  developments, 
it  is  essential  to  review  briefly  the  course  of  military  af¬ 
fairs  in  Great  Britain  itself,  since  this  course  exercised 
an  influence  over  Canadian  policy  as  important  as  it  is 
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usually  overlooked.  In  the  long  peace  which  followed  the 
overthrow  of  the  first  Napoleon  military  efficiency  suf¬ 
fered.  The  rise  of  the  third  Napoleon  threw  England 
into  a  series  of  panics,  and  preparations  were  made  for 
the  ‘inevitable  war’  with  France  which  never  happened. 
The  Whig  government  of  Lord  John  Russell  was  defeated 
in  1852  because  the  country  disliked  its  plan  of  reviving 
the  local  militia,  enrolled  by  ballot  or  partial  compulsion. 
The  Derby  administration  which  followed  met  the  popu¬ 
lar  preference  by  providing  for  volunteer  enlistment  with 
the  ballot  held  in  reserve.  Seven  years  later  the  fear  of 
French  invasion  revived.  The  government  wished  to 
strengthen  the  regular  naval  and  military  forces  and  dot¬ 
ted  the  coasts  with  Martello  towers,  but  the  people  had 
other  plans,  and  against  its  will  and  the  weight  of  profes¬ 
sional  advice,  the  government  had  to  give  its  sanction  to 
the  enrolment  of  corps  of  volunteers  as  the  chief  means 
of  meeting  the  danger. 

In  Canada  and  the  other  North  American  colonies  a 
fairly  efficient  military  system  had  been  set  up  just  before 
the  war  of  1812  broke  out,  and  had  passed  well  through 
the  ordeal  that  followed.  It  provided  for  universal  lia¬ 
bility  to  service,  with  periodical  mustering,  but  practi¬ 
cally  no  training  in  time  of  peace.  It  was  essentially  a 
recruiting  scheme,  the  training  of  the  men  and  the  staff 
work  in  general  being  left  to  the  regular  forces.  After 
the  war  the  system  fell  into  decay ;  the  militia  forces  be¬ 
came  the  target  of  derision,  and  the  annual  muster-day  a 
farce — in  1848  only  six  men  presented  themselves  in  To¬ 
ronto — or  else  an  occasion  of  drunken  revelry.  In  1853 
the  whole  appropriation  of  the  provincial  legislature  for 
military  purposes  was  only  two  thousand  pounds  cur¬ 
rency. 

The  provincial  government  was  now  awakening  to  the 
need  of  action.  The  appointment  of  a  commission  by  the 
MacNab-Morin  government  in  1854  led  next  year  to  the 
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passing  of  an  important  Militia  Act.  It  retained  the  old 
system  of  compulsory  liability  to  service,  modified  by  the 
‘ballot’  or  lot.  No  peace  training  was  given  this  general 
or  reservoir  force,  known  as  the  ‘sedentary  militia,’  but 
large  supplies  of  rifles  were  provided.  The  chief  feature 
of  the  act  was  the  authorization  of  an  active  or  volunteer 
militia,  recruited  by  voluntary  enlistment,  and  subjected 
to  ten  days’  training ;  the  volunteers  were  required  to  pro¬ 
vide  their  own  uniforms.  The  system  followed  the  model 
of  various  neighboring  states,  though  the  influence  of 
English  example  was  also  strong.  In  1857  there  were 
some  235,000  men  on  the  paper  or  sedentary  militia  lists, 
and  some  6,000  in  the  volunteer  militia.  The  provincial 
expenditure  increased  to  $200,000  a  year,  though  in  1859 
financial  stringency  brought  a  reduction  in  the  appropria¬ 
tions  and  a  halt  in  progress. 

Then  suddenly  came  the  Civil  War,  the  growing  fric¬ 
tion  between  Great  Britain  and  the  North,  and  the  danger 
that  Canada  would  find  herself  involved.  The  danger 
reached  its  climax  during  the  Trent  crisis,  in  December, 
1861.  War  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
would  mean  that  Canada  would  be  the  main  battlefield. 
Even  with  Great  Britain  in  command  of  the  seas,  and 
with  the  energies  of  the  North  divided,  the  odds  were  tre¬ 
mendously  against  the  province.  A  hasty  survey  revealed 
great  lack  of  trained  men,  rifles,  equipment  of  all  kinds. 
Yet  not  a  man  hesitated.  Without  flinching,  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  people  announced  their  readiness  to  take  their 
part  in  the  fateful  struggle.  They  asked  for  no  soldiers 
from  Britain,2  though  of  its  own  motion  the  British  gov¬ 
ernment  sent  out  15,000  troops. 

2  “No  application  whatever,  up  to  the  time  I  left  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  had  been  made  by  the  Colonial  Government  for  a  single 
soldier  to  be  sent  out,  but  they  did  ask  the  Imperial  Government  to 
send  out  and  store  in  Quebec  a  large  quantity  of  those  arms  which 
were  stored  in  Woolwich.  That  was  three  months  before  the  Trent 
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The  firm  attitude  taken  in  the  crisis  was  undoubtedly 
a  factor  in  preserving  peace.  Speaking  in  the  Lords  early 
in  1862,  Earl  Derby  declared : 

“While  I  give  Her  Majesty’s  Government  the  fullest  credit  for 
the  firm  and  temperate  manner  in  which  they  made  their  demand 
and  sent  out  those  reinforcements  which  were  absolutely  necessary 
to  support  the  allegiance  of  our  colonies,  I  rejoice  to  find  that  in 
the  speech  from  the  throne  justice  has  been1  done  to  the  spirit  and 
unanimity  with  which  all  classes  of  Her  Majesty’s  subjects  in  the 
North  American  provinces  have  come  forward  and  shown  their  de¬ 
termination  at  all  hazards — and  the  hazard  of  war  would,  in  the 
first  instance,  have  fallen  on  themselves — to  maintain  their  alle¬ 
giance  and  to  support  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  British  Crown. 
If  there  be  one  thing  more  than  another  that  will  tend  to  confirm 
the  good  understanding  and  peaceable  relations  that  now  exist  be¬ 
tween  this  country  and  the  United  States,  it  is  the  knowledge  they 
must  now  have  received  of  the  utter  delusion  under  which  those 
persons  within  the  States  have  laboured,  that  Canada  and  the 
North  American  provinces  were  eager  for  annexation  with  the 
States,  and  to  sever  their  connection  with  Great  Britain,  and  that, 
on  the  other  hand,  Great  Britain  would  never  venture  upon  a  war 
with  America,  because  she  would  always  fear  the  willing  annexa¬ 
tion  of  Canada.  That  illusion  is,  I  hope,  now  dissipated  for  ever, 
and  its  dissipation  will  form  an  important  element  in  our  future 
relations  with  America,  and  tend  to  secure  us  against  the  dangers 
of  war  with  that  country.” 

An  interesting  sidelight  on  the  situation  is  contained  in 
some  comments  of  that  shrewd  politician,  John  Henry 
Pope.  He  wrote  to  Galt  on  December  26,  1861 : 

We  have  seen  by  circular  that  a  part  of  the  Militia  is  to  be 
organized  and  drilled.  It  will  be  hard  to  get  up  volunteers  here 
until  they  know  what  officers  will  command  their  regiments  when 
formed.  They  will  not  run  the  risk  of  being  thrown  into  the  hands 
of  some  half-witted  retired  officer  of  the  Army,  or1  some  pampered 

Frenchman,  or  some  old  fogy  like  Colonel  -  of  this  district, 

although  they  are  quite  ready  to  turn  out  en  masse  if  necessary 
with  officers  they  know. 

difficulty  occurred;  and  that  was  the  only  application  that  had 
been  made.” — A.  T.  Galt,  Address  to  Manchester  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Sept.  25,  1862. 
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I  should  like  to  make  my  troop  up  to  a  squadron  of  two  com¬ 
panies  of  fifty  men  each  but  cannot  do  it  without  they  are  paid; 
but  with  pay  I  could  make  them  up  in  a  day.  .  .  .  This  Militia 
Battalion  should  be  divided;  I  would  recommend  James  Ross  for 
Colonel  and  Daniel  Mclver  as  Major.  I  would  not  have  troubled 
you  had  there  not  been  strong  feeling  here  upon  these  points,  and 
I  did  not  know  how  else  to  reach  the  dough-heads  of  the  Militia 
Department. 

Frankly,  do  you  not  think  this  calling  out  or  agitating  the 
country  about  war  a  perfect  farce?  They  are  in  my  opinion  doing 
their  best  to  make  war,  but  it  cannot  be  done.  The  interest  of  the 
peoples  of  the  two  countries  forbids  it,  and  will  prevail. 

Galt  was  not  so  optimistic  as  his  fellow-townshipman. 
His  visit  to  Washington  had  convinced  him  of  the  good 
will  of  the  President  and  his  Cabinet,  but  had  convinced 
him  also  of  the  danger  of  a  wave  of  popular  anger  or 
panic  sweeping  the  President  off  his  feet.  His  report  to 
the  Executive  Council  was  one  factor  in  leading  it,  in 
January,  1862,  to  determine  to  appoint  a  commission  to 
consider  the  whole  question  of  defence.  The  Commission 
consisted  of  four  members  of  the  Government,  Cartier, 
Macdonald,  Galt  and  MacNab;  Colonels  Campbell  and 
Cameron  represented  the  provincial  forces,  while  Colonel 
Lysons  voiced  the  views  of  the  British  War  Office.  All 
the  political  members  of  the  Commission  were  men  keenly 
interested  in  military  matters;  MacNab  had  taken  a 
strenuous  part  in  suppressing  the  Rebellion  of  1837,  and 
Galt  for  many  years  during  his  residence  in  Sherbrooke 
had  been  an  active  militia  officer. 

The  Commission  reported,  two  months  later,  in  favour 
of  making  the  regular  militia  the  chief  dependence  for 
defence,  and  of  giving  adequate  training  to  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  men.  A  measure  embodying  the  Commission’s 
scheme  was  brought  before  the  legislature  early  in  April. 
It  proposed  that  an  active  force  of  50,000  in  proper  pro¬ 
portions  of  infantry,  artillery  and  cavalry,  should  be 
organized,  consisting  mainly  of  volunteers  in  the  towns 
and  of  regular  militia  enrolled  by  the  ballot  or  other  form 
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of  compulsion,  in  the  country  districts,  where  volunteer¬ 
ing  as  yet  had  not  flourished.  A  reserve  force  of  50,000 
was  to  be  formed  on  similar  lines.  The  sedentary  militia 
would  remain  for  mustering  purposes.  The  active  mili¬ 
tia,  regular  and  volunteers,  were  to  be  trained  twenty- 
eight  days  a  year,  for  from  three  to  five  years ;  the  reserve 
might  be  called  out  six  days  a  year.  Privates  were  to  be 
paid  fifty  cents  a  day  while  training,  officers  one  dollar. 
Galt  estimated  the  expenditure  at  $1,100,000  a  year. 

The  measure  was  a  serious  and  carefully  considered 
attempt  to  grapple  with  a  difficult  problem.  It  was  not 
fated  to  be  given  a  trial.  On  May  the  bill  was  defeated 
by  a  vote  of  61  to  54,  and  with  it  the  Government.3  It 
had  been  evident  for  some  weeks  that  the  ministry  was 
doomed.  In  Upper  Canada,  John  Hilliard  Cameron,  the 
leading  Conservative  outside  the  administration,  and  an 
Orange  Grand  Master,  had  proved  disaffected,  and  a  min¬ 
ister  had  been  badly  beaten  in  a  bye-election.  In  Lower 
Canada,  Sicotte,  more  flexible  than  Dorion,  was  winning 
away  Cartier’s  supporters.  Yet  although  the  Militia  Bill 
was  the  occasion  rather  than  the  cause  of  the  ministry’s 
overthrow,  it  was  unpopular  in  itself. ;  In  provincial  mili¬ 
tary  circles,  the  policy  of  relying  on  the  regular  militia 
instead  of  developing  the  volunteers  was  disapproved.  In 
other  quarters,  the  sudden  increase  in  expenditure  was 
denounced  as  wildly  extravagant,  and  the  compulsory 
four  weeks’  training  was  highly  unpopular.  The  French- 
Canadian  members  were  equally  opposed  to  the  provision 
for  payment  of  a  small  direct  tax,  to  secure  a  substitute 
for  training  duties.4  ^ 

3See  Chapter  XIII. 

4The  opponents  of  the  plan  thus  explained  their  attitude:  “The 
scheme  ....  failed  of  success  not  only  on  the  ground  that  the 
method  of  enrolment  proposed  was  in  itself  highly  objectionable, 
but  because  it  established  a  machinery  cumbrous  in  its  character, 
and  at  variance  with  the  habits  and  genius  of  the  Canadian  people, 
and  entailing  an  expenditure  far  in  excess  of  the  sum  which  the 
legislature  and  the  people  have  declared  themselves  willing  to  pro¬ 
vide.  .  .  .  The  volunteer  organization  is  that  alone  through  which 
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The  Sandfield  Macdonald-Sicotte  ministry  which  suc¬ 
ceeded  brought  is  a  temporary  measure  in  1862,  increas¬ 
ing  the  force  of  volunteers  from  five  to  ten  thousand  and 
the  days  of  drill  from  six  to  twelve.  In  September  of  the 
following  year  they  brought  down  their  considered  mea¬ 
sures,  definitely  adopting  the  volunteer  system  as  the 
mainstay  of  defence.  Power  was  taken  to  increase  the 
numbers  to  35,000 ;  the  volunteers  were  to  be  given  uni¬ 
forms,  and  payment  was  to  be  made  for  proficiency.  A 
service  militia  was  to  be  formed  by  ballot,  which  might 
be  held  liable  to  six  days’  drill  a  year,  while  the  non¬ 
service  militia,  the  old  ‘sedentary  militia,’  was  to  be  re¬ 
tained,  at  least  on  paper,  for  muster  purposes.  The  dis¬ 
tinctive  and  progressive  feature  of  the  new  programme, 
however,  was  the  establishment  of  several  military 
training  schools,  at  which  volunteer  and  service  militia 
officers  were  required  to  qualify  to  be  eligible  for  promo¬ 
tion;  the  expenses  of  attendance  were  to  be  met  by  the 
Government.  The  measure  met  with  practically  no  criti¬ 
cism  from  the  Opposition.  When  the  Macdonald-Tache 
government  returned  to  power,  it  made  no  change.  In 
elections  held  in  1862-3,  covering  one-third  of  the  total 
population  of  the  province,  not  a  single  candidate  called 
for  a  measure  as  extensive  as  that  prepared  by  the  pre¬ 
ceding  government.  “By  the  middle  sixties,”  declares 
the  most  competent  of  Canadian  military  historians,  “the 
country  had  definitely  settled  down  to  trusting  to  a  paid 
volunteer  force,  which  now  was  termed  the  ‘volunteer 
militia.’  ” 5 

the  military  spirit  of  the  people  must  find  vent  in  a  period  of 
\  peace.  In  case  of  an  actual  emergency  the  response  to  an  order 
calling  out  the  Militia  would  be  unanimous,  but  there  is  a  de¬ 
cided  aversion  to  compulsory  service,  except  in  the  presence  of 
actual  danger.” — Memorandum  of  Macdonald-Sicotte  Cabinet,  Sess. 
Pap.  1863,  No.  15. 

BC.  F.  Hamilton,  Defence,  1812-1912,  in  Canada  and  its  Prov¬ 
inces,  vol.  VII,  p.  405. 
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If  Canada  accepted  these  arrangements,  not  so  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  rejection  of  the  Militia  Bill  of 
1862  was  the  signal  for  an  outburst  of  abuse  and  criticism 
from  the  government,  the  statesmen  and  the  press  of  the 
Mother  Country  without  parallel  in  the  recent  annals  of 
the  Empire.  The  warm  good  feeling  which  bound  Canada 
and  the  Mother  Country  together  in  the  Trent  crisis  was 
suddenly  dispelled.  In  the  minds  of  many  men  in  both 
countries,  the  events  of  this  year  crystallized  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  separation  was  inevitable.  “Assuredly  there  is 
loyalty  in  Canada  at  the  present  day,”  wrote  a  careful 
observer  in  1861, 8  “but  it  is  a  sentiment  of  radically  dif¬ 
ferent  stripe  from  that  which  animated  us  during  the 
discussions  arising  out  of  the  Trent  affair;  and  anyone 
who  has  carefully  watched  the  progress  of  public  opinion 
among  us  during  the  last  twenty  years  will  admit  that  a 
change  first  began  to  be  apparent  during  the  summer  of 
1862.” 


Even  before  the  rejection  of  the  Militia  Bill  there  had 
been  much  debate  in  England  upon  the  question  of  the 
proper  share  of  the  colonies  in  defence.  Hon.  C.  B. 
Adderley,  (afterwards  Lord  Norton)  a  member  of  the 
Derby  Tory  government  of  1858,  and  later  colonial  under¬ 
secretary,  had  just  written  his  famous  Letter  to  Disraeli, 
carrying  Molesworth’s  principles  still  further,  and  urging 
that  British  soldiers  should  be  withdrawn  entirely  from 
the  colonies.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  Arthur  Mills 
had  moved  on  March  11,  1862,  a  resolution,  carried  unani¬ 
mously,  to  the  effect  “that  this  House,  while  fully  recog¬ 
nizing  the  claims  of  all  portions  of  the  British  Empire  to 
imperial  aid  in  their  protection  against  the  perils  arising 
from  the  consequences  of  imperial  policy,  is  of  opinion 
that  colonies  exercising  rights  of  self-government  ought 
to  undertake  the  main  responsibility  of  providing  for 
their  own  internal  order  and  security.”  To  this  resolu- 

8J.  C.  Dent,  The  Last  Forty  Years,  vol.  II,  p.  426. 
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tion,  which  represented  the  Molesworth  rather  than  the 
Adderley  attitude,  no  exception  could  be  taken  by  any 
colonist  who  had  not  been  demoralized  by  generations  of 
dependence.  Canada  was  more  than  ready  to  accept  this 
principle;  it  was  New  Zealand  and  the  Cape  which  had 
not  yet  reached  this  level  of  responsibility,  and,  it  is  fair 
to  add,  had  not  reached  Canada’s  measure  of  self-govern¬ 
ment.  As  typical  of  this  fair  English  attitude,  a  criticism 
of  the  Saturday  Review  upon  Adderley’s  policy  may  be 
cited : 

The  cry  in  England  against  paying  for  the  defence  of  the  Colo¬ 
nies  has  been  evoked  not  by  occurrences  in  Canada  hut  by  the  wars 
with  the  Moors  and  Caffres  [Maoris  and  Kaffirs]  in  New  Zealand 
and  at  the  Cape.  There  is  reason  in  the  cry  when  the  war  is 
caused  by  colonial  policy.  .  .  .  How  absurd  it  would  be  to  expect 
Canada  to  bear  the  brunt  of  a  war  with  the  United  States,  the 
result  of  an  unjust  interference  with  the  existing  American 
quarrel  to  obtain  cotton!  If  the  Colonies  were  represented  in  the 
Imperial  Parliament  there  would  be  a  difference,  but  that  is  im¬ 
practicable.  .  .  .  Great  Britain  may  reasonably  insist  on  the 
Colonies  defending  themselves  from  assaults  which  they  bring 
about  by  their  own  conduct,  but  when  the  Imperial  power  does 
the  mischief,  she  must  bear  the  brunt.  .  .  .  She  has  the  option  of 
making  war  or  of  refraining  in  her  own  hands,  and  can  count  the 
cost  before  she  begins.  The  colonists  are  heartily  loyal  to  their 
flag,  and  are  willing  to  stand  by  it  to  the  death  if  needful,  but 
they  cannot  be  expected  to  ruin  their  finances  in  a  contest  over 
whose  inception  they  have  had  no  control.  If  the  Mother  Country 
were  really  in  peril,  if  she  were  assailed  by  her  neighbors  and  her  .. 
power  threatened  with  destruction,  as  a  matter  of  course  no  sacri¬ 
fice  would  be  too  great  to  make  in  her  defence. 

This  calm  and  judicious  attitude  was  of  short  duration. 
The  news  of  the  rejection  of  the  Militia  Bill  opened  the 
floodgates  of  denunciation.  “Ungrateful,”  “degenerate,” 
“blind,”  “ignorant,”  and  other  endearing  epithets  were 
hurled  at  the  heads  of  the  offending  colonists. 

The  first  factor  in  the  situation,  according  to  these 
English  critics,  was  that  invasion  of  Canada  was  morally 
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certain.  “When  the  time  has  at  last  arrived,”  declared 
the  Times,''  “when  either  from  the  termination  of  civil 
strife  or  the  failure  of  money  and  credit  the  United 
States  are  no  longer  able  to  support  their  vast  army,  what 
is  to  prevent  that  army  from  marching  towards  the 
Northern  frontier  and  satiating  its  revenge,  its  love  of 
plunder  and  of  conquest,  in  the  rich  and  unwasted  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Canada !”  And  again,8  “The  United  States  are  no 
longer  in  the  condition  of  a  reasonable  being.  They  are 
like  a  maniac  who  is  throwing  himself  to  the  ground, 
foaming  and  tearing  his  own  flesh,  and  who  if  he  may 
only  do  so  much  harm  to  another  as  he  is  doing  to  himself 
is  yet  very  dangerous.  They  are  a  ruin  and  the  frag¬ 
ments  are  falling  all  around,  each  enough  to  crush  a 
colony  or  at  least  do  it  irreparable  damage.  .  .  .  The 
future  is  all  uncertainty,  except  that  in  that  cloud  we  see 
what  we  already  see — large  armies,  strong  passions, 
deeds  of  violence,  with  bids  for  popularity,  and  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  some  day  redeeming  or  at  least  colouring  the  pro¬ 
found  humiliation  with  unprovoked  aggression  and,  if 
possible,  unblessed  acquisition.”  Or  the  Earl  of  Ellen- 
borough,  speaking  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  July,  1862: 
“I  cannot  understand  the  infatuation  of  the  Canadian 
Parliament.  Is  it  possible  they  cannot  see  what  every 
other  man  must  see,  that  in  whatever  manner  the  present 
civil  war  in  America  terminates,  whether  in  the  success 
of  the  North  or  in  the  separation  of  the  South,  the  imme¬ 
diate  result  will  be  an  irruption  into  Canada?  If  the 
people  of  the  North  fail,  they  will  attack  Canada  as  a 
compensation  for  their  losses.  If  they  succeed,  they  will 
attack  Canada  in  the  drunkenness  of  victory.” 

The  second  step  in  the  demonstration  of  colonial  fatu¬ 
ousness  was  that  when  this  inevitable  invasion  came,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  Great  Britain  to  bear  the  brunt 

7June  6,  1862. 

8June  25,  1863. 
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of  the  defence.  “We  have  the  opinions  of  the  best  mili¬ 
tary  authorities,”  declared  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  then 
Colonial  Secretary,  in  a  despatch  to  the  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment  on  August  21,  1862,  “that  no  body  of  troops  which 
England  could  send  would  be  able  to  make  Canada  safe 
without  the  efficient  aid  of  the  Canadian  people.  Not 
only  is  it  impossible  to  send  sufficient  troops,  but  if  there 
were  four  times  the  numbers  which  we  are  now  maintain¬ 
ing  in  British  North  America,  they  could  not  secure  the 
whole  of  the  frontier.  The  main  dependence  of  such  a 
country  must  be  upon  its  own  people.”  The  Times  ex¬ 
pressed  itself  still  more  strongly  on  this  point:9 

“Great  Britain  cannot  protect  Canada  without  any  aid  on  her 
part.  Such  an  opinion  is  founded  on  a  mistake  both  of  our  power 
and  of  our  will.  It  is  not  in  our  power  to  send  forth  from  this 
little  island  a  military  force  sufficient  to  defend  the  frontier  of 
Canada  against  the  numerous  armies  which  have  learned  arms 
and  discipline  in  the  great  school  of  the  present  civil  war.  Our 
resources  are  unequal  to  so  large  a  concentration  of  force  on  a 
single  point;  our  empire  is  too  vast,  our  population  too  small, 
our  antagonist  too  powerful.  But  if  we  had  the  power  it  is  quite 
certain  that  we  should  not  have  the  will.  Opinion  in  England 
is  perfectly  decided  that  in  the  connexion  between  the  mother 
country  and  the  colony  the  advantage  is  infinitely  more  on  the 
side  of  the  child  than  of  the  parent.  We  no  longer  monopolize  the 
trade  of  the  colonies;  we  no  longer  job  their  patronage.  We  can¬ 
not  hope  from  them  any  assistance  for  defending  our  own  shores 
while  we  are  bound  to  assist  in  protecting  theirs.  We  cannot  even 
obtain  from  this  very  colony,  Canada,  reasonably  fair  treatment 
for  our  manufacturers,  which  are  taxed  twenty-five  per  cent,  on 
their  value  to  increase  a  revenue  which  the  colonies  will  not  apply 
to  our  or  even  to  their  defence^  There  is  little  reciprocity  in  such 
a  relation.  Should  the  colony  wish  to  put  an  end  to  it,  we  would 
never  draw  the  sword  to  defend  it;  and  if  Canada  will  not  fight 
to  protect  its  independence  from  foreign  invasion,  neither  will 
England.  ...  If  they  are  to  be  defended  at  all,  they  must  make 
up  their  minds  to  bear  the  greater  part  of  the  burden  of  their 
own  defence.  This  will  be  the  case  if  they  separate  from  us.  This 
will  be  the  case  if  they  remain  by  us.” 

9June  6,  1862. 
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Was  Canada,  then,  preparing  adequately  to  support  this 
main  brunt  of  the  inevitable  attack?  As  to  this,  there 
was  equally  little  doubt  among  the  critics  overseas.  Pal¬ 
merston  declared  that  the  Canadian  preparations  were 
insufficient;  “generally,”  he  added,  “we  are  proud  of  the 
conduct  and  bearing  of  our  Canadian  fellow-subjects,  but 
on  the  present  occasion  I  certainly  feel  no  such  senti¬ 
ment.”  Speaking  in  the  Lords,  Newcastle  expressed  his 
regret  that  the  Militia  Bill  had  been  thrown  out,  and  gave 
it  as  his  opinion  that  it  did  not  go  far  enough;  he  had 
brought  to  bear  all  the  pressure  he  could.  Lord  Lyveden 
urged  that  the  Governor-General  should  be  instructed  to 
call  parliament  and  lay  a  new  bill  before  it,  while  Earl 
Powis  kindly  explained  that  as  Canada  had  not  been  used 
to  large  armaments,  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
people,  especially  the  lower  classes,  should  require  some 
time  to  become  reconciled  to  the  idea. 

In  Canada,  this  outburst  was  received  with  amazement. 
Naturally,  it  was  at  first  welcomed  by  the  supporters  of 
the  defeated  administration,  but  as  the  criticisms  in¬ 
creased  in  violence  they  too  found  it  necessary  to  protest. 
In  the  Manchester  speech  already  noted,  Galt  declared 
that  while  as  a  part  of  the  Empire  Canada  was  prepared 
to  do  its  share,  it  was  impossible  for  her  in  such  a  contest 
to  defend  herself:  “The  proportion  in  men  and  means 
which  Canada  ought  to  contribute  in  the  event  of  a  war 
with  the  United  States  could  be  readily  settled  by  negotia¬ 
tion  with  the  Imperial  Government,  provided  difficulties 
were  not  made  through  unjust  and  acrimonious  attacks 
upon  Canada,  such  as  unfortunately  had  not  been  infre¬ 
quent  and  which  could  not  fail  to  cause  exasperation  and 
to  obscure  sound  judgment  on  both  sides.”  Another  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  late  government,  Hon.  J.  Beverley  Robinson, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  newly-formed  British  North  American 
Association  in  London  in  August,  1862,  declared:  “I  am 
not  here  to  uphold  the  conduct  of  the  legislature  of  Can- 
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ada  in  throwing  out  the  Militia  Bill,  because  I  was  one  of 
the  sufferers  by  that  vote.  But  those  who  voted  against 
this  measure  were  as  desirous  as  those  who  supported  it 
of  maintaining  the  connection  with  the  Mother  Country. 
The  Bill  was  thrown  out  because  the  measure  was  too 
costly  and  because  it  was  thought  by  the  majority  that 
the  same  result  could  be  attained  by  a  smaller  outlay.” 

Every  count  in  the  indictment  was  questioned  by  Cana¬ 
dian  commentators.  They  denied  the  likelihood  of  inva¬ 
sion,  and  insisted  that  their  opinion  and  not  that  of  men 
three  thousand  miles  away  should  be  taken,  since  they 
not  only  knew  the  Americans  better,  but  were  the  ones  on 
whom  the  evils  of  war  would  fall  heaviest  if  it  came. 
They  insisted  that  their  preparations  were  as  great  as 
were  justified  by  the  chance  of  invasion  and  by  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  country.  If  not  all  that  could  be  desired, 
they  at  least  showed  a  rapid  advance  over  previous  efforts, 
and  compared  favorably  with  efforts  in  England  itself, 
where  the  volunteers  numbered  only  160,000,  or  far  fewer 
in  proportion  to  population  than  Canada’s  enrolment. 
Joseph  Howe  in  a  famous  pamphlet10  carried  this  tu 
quoque  argument  still  further,  making  great  play  of  the 
unreadiness  of  England  in  land  defence  in  nearly  every 
crisis  from  the  days  of  the  Spanish  Armada  onward. 
That  England  should  bear  the  chief  burden  of  defence, 
it  was  contended,  must  follow  from  the  fact  that  if  war 
came  it  would  be  as  a  rq^ult  of  English,  not  of  Canadian, 
policy.  “The  Times  has  done  more  than  its  share  in 
creating  bad  feeling  between  England  and  the  United 
States,”  declared  a  Toronto  newspaper,11  “and  would  have 
liked  to  see  the  Canadians  take  up  the  quarrel  which  it 
has  raised.  .  .  .  There  would  be  no  talk  of  war  but  for 
the  mischief-making  of  newspapers  in  England  and 
America,  of  which  the  Times  was  the  worst  because  the 

10Letter  to  the  Right  Honorable  C.  B.  Adderley,  M.P. 

llThe  Globe,  June  18,  1862. 
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most  influential^1  We  have  no  idea  of  Canada  being  made 
a  victim  of  the  belligerent  proposals  of  the  Jelferson 
Bricks  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic.  We  cannot  agree  to 
the  dogma  that  Canada  should  provide  entirely  for  her 
defence  when  she  is  not  the  author  of  the  quarrels  against 
the  consequences  of  which  she  is  called  upon  to  stand  on 
guard.  What  can  fairly  be  demanded  of  her  she  has 
done.”  This  latter  contention  was  emphasized  in  a  very 
forceful  and  comprehensive  memorandum  on  the  whole 
subject  prepared  by  the  Macdonald-Sicotte  cabinet.12 

“The  people  of  Canada  .  .  .  feel  that  should  war  come,  it  will 
be  produced  by  no  act  of  theirs,  and  they  have  no  inclination  to  do 
anything  that  may  seem  to  foreshadow,  perhaps  to  provoke,  a  state 
of  things  which  would  be  disastrous  to  every  interest  of  the  pro¬ 
vince.  .  .  .  Situated  on  the  border  of  a  vast  and  powerful  Re¬ 
public,  with  a  frontier  extending  upwards  of  a  thousand  miles,  with 
no  deep  back  country  to  sustain  it,  and  accessible  in  case  of  war  at 
numerous  points,  .  .  .  Your  Excellency’s  advisers  would  not  be 
faithful  to  their  own  convictions  or  to  the  trust  reposed  in  them 
if  they  withheld  an  expression  of  their  belief  that  without  very 
large  assistance  any  efforts  or  sacrifices  of  which  the  people  of  the 
Province  are  capable  would  not  enable  them  successfully  and  for 
any  lengthened  period  to  repel  invasion  from  the  neighboring  Re¬ 
public.  They  have  relied  for  protection  in  some  degree  upon  the 
fact  that  under  no  conceivable  circumstances  will  they  provoke  war 
with  the  United  States,  and  if  therefore  Canada  should  become  the 
theatre  of  war  resulting  from  Imperial  policy,  while  it  would 
cheerfully  put  forth  its  strength  in  the  defence  of  its  soil,  it  would 
nevertheless  be  obliged  to  rely  for  its  protection  mainly  upon  Im¬ 
perial  resources.  .  .  .  Your  Excellency’s  advisers  advert  to  these 
contingencies,  not  to  justify  inaction,  but  to  show  the  unfairness 
of  demands  predicated  upon  alleged  selfishness  and  sloth  on  the 
part  of  Canada.  They  simply  point  to  consequences  which  it  is 
criminal  to  conceal  and  to  dangers  which  it  is  folly  to  deny.  .  .  . 
They  will  be  happy  to  learn  that  their  efforts  receive  the  approval 
of  Her  Majesty’s  Government.  Whether  this  hope  be  realized  or 
not,  they  are  satisfied  that  they  are  acting  in  conformity  with  the 
wishes  and  interests  of  the  people,  whose  confidence  elevated 

12Minute  of  the  Executive  Council,  28  October,  1862,  Sess. 
Pap.  1863,  No.  15. 
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them  in  their  present  responsible  position,  and  whose  will  they  are 
bound  in  all  cases  to  respect. 

Under  the  best  conditions,  the  question  of  the  relative 
responsibilities  of  Great  Britain  and  of  Canada  in  the 
event  of  a  war  with  the  United  States  would  have  been  a 
difficult  one  to  settle.  In  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  recri¬ 
minations,  it  was,  as  Galt  indicated,  doubly  difficult.  The 
Canadian  attitude  was  doubtless  open  to  criticism.  There 
were  in  it  elements  of  provincialism,  of  the  passive  colo¬ 
nialism  engendered  by  generations  of  Downing  Street 
rule,  of  unwillingness  to  face  disagreeable  facts.  Yet 
there  was  in  it  also  something  of  shrewdness  and  cool- 
headedness,  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  Canadians  who 
knew  best  the  strength  and  weaknesses  of  their  neighbors 
to  be  swept  into  panic.  The  close  connection  between  the 
control  of  policy  and  the  provision  of  defence  hampered 
progress;  the  colonies  were  unwilling  to  assume  a  large 
share  of  military  responsibility  until  they  had  a  voice  in 
settling  policy  and  the  Mother  Country  was  unwilling  to 
resign  any  large  share  of  control  of  policy  so  long  as  she 
shouldered  most  of  the  burden  of  defence.  Hence  dead¬ 
lock  at  best,  only  slowly  to  be  eased.  But  when,  further, 
in  this  specific  instance,  the  policy  was  of  such  question¬ 
able  character,  when  it  became  plain  that  the  people  in 
England  who  were  criticizing  Canada  loudest  were  those 
who  were  most  openly  pro-Southern  in  sympathy,  and 
that  the  howl  was  raised  because  Canada  declined  to  pull 
their  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire,  the  injustice  of  the  criti¬ 
cism  became  apparent.  The  Canadian  preparations, 
though  rapidly  bettering,  were  doubtless  inadequate;  the 
country  took  a  great  risk ;  it  is  possible,  however,  it  would 
have  run  still  greater  risk  if  it  had  fed  the  flame  of  Seces¬ 
sionist  sympathy  and  given  London  jingoes  a  blank 
cheque  to  fill  in  as  they  pleased. 

As  a  result  of  the  action  and  discussion  during  this 
period,  it  became  clear  that  Canada  was  now  prepared  to 
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assume  the  whole  responsibility  of  preserving  internal 
peace  and  order,  and  that  she  was  ready  to  assume  a  share 
in  defending  her  shores  against  external  foes  proportion¬ 
ate  to  her  own  conception,  right  or  wrong,  of  the  danger, 
and  to  her  share  in  the  policy  which  had  brought  on  the 
war.13  It  was  also  clear  that  she  had  not  yet  attained 
that  degree  of  national  consciousness  and  national  power 
which  would  lead  her  to  take  a  part  in  the  general  de¬ 
fence  of  the  Empire.  During  the  Crimean  War,  when 
the  military  forces  of  Great  Britain  proved  inadequate 
for  their  task,  badly  led  and  worse  administered;  when 
the  best  the  War  Office  could  do  was  to  send  31,000  men 
to  the  Crimea  in  1854  and  21,000  the  following  spring; 
when  8,000  German  troops  had  to  be  hired  to  garrison 
Dover  and  Shorncliffe,  and  when  Palmerston  even  tried 
to  recruit  troops  in  the  United  States,  there  was  no 
thought  either  in  Canada  or  in  England  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  colony  to  take  a  part  in  an  overseas  war.  Some 
individuals  volunteered  services  in  raising  men,  notably 
Colonel  Prince,  but  the  War  Office  declined  to  accept  their 
proposals.  Canada  gave  sympathy  in  plenty,14  and  par¬ 
liament  voted  £30,000  for  the  relief  of  British  and  French 
children  orphaned  by  the  war,  but  not  a  man  or  a  gun. 
Later,  in  1858,  during  the  Indian  Mutiny,  when  Great 
Britain  was  still  harder  pressed  for  men,  arrangements 
were  made  whereby  the  British  Government  recruited  a 

13  “I  said  that  we  had  for  many  years  undertaken  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  internal  peace  of  the  country,  but  that  we  did  not 
consider  the  Fenian  invasion  an  internal  trouble,  but  one  proceed¬ 
ing  from  Imperial  causes,  from  which  the  Imperial  Government 
should  protect  us  or  against  the  expense  of  which  they  should 
indemnify  us.” — Honorable  Alexander  Campbell,  member  of  the 
ministry  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  in  Report  of  interview  with 
Lord  Kimberley,  Sept.  10,  1870.  (Sess.  Pap.  1871,  No.  46.) 

14In  an  enthusiastic  meeting  in  Toronto  to  raise  funds  for 
war  charities,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  an  Anglican  bishop 
defended  this  war,  waged  to  keep  Russia  from  the  Dardanelles,  as 
a  struggle  for  the  preservation  of  liberty  and  democracy  and 
denounced  the  United  States  for  not  joining  in  to  free  the  world 
once  for  all  from  despotism  and  autocracy. 
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battalion,  the  100th  Royal  Canadians,  in  the  Province.  It 
was  a  Canadian  force  only  in  personnel,  however;  it  was 
raised  and  paid  by  the  British  government;  after  three 
years  no  further  recruits  were  obtained  in  Canada,  and 
the  battalion  became  Canadian  only  in  name. 

In  the  speech  in  Manchester  in  1862  to  which  reference 
has  already  been  made,  Galt  pointed  the  moral  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  as  to  the  relative  rights  and  duties  of  the  colonies 
and  of  the  Mother  Country  both  as  to  trade  and  as  to 
defence : 

Before  taking  or  advocating  a  step  which  could  never  be  re¬ 
traced,  [separation]  the  present  colonial  policy  of  self-government 
should  be  thoroughly  worked  out,  further  developed  and  extended. 
....  It  would  be  desirable  so  to  harmonize  and  federate  the 
colonies  as  to  bring  them  into  different  groups,  so  that  instead  of 
fifty  colonies  there  would  be  five  or  six  groups.  It  was  clear  that 
by  joining  the  resources  of  all,  the  strength  of  the  whole  would  be 
increased  for  defence,  and  thus  the  burden  of  defending  them 
would  be  reduced  to  the  Mother  Country.  The  question  had  been 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Imperial  Government  three  years 
ago,  but  no  progress  had  been  made.  .  .  In  ten  or  fifteen  years 
the  present  population  of  3,500,000  would  probably  be  doubled,  its 
strength  united  and  developed,  and  if  ultimately  it  were  found1 
necessary  to  separate,  they  might  then  be  both  ready  and  able  to 
stand  alone  and1  resist  further  aggression.  But  if,  as  I  hope,  the 
result  were  to  show  that  the  union  of  these  colonies  with  Great 
Britain  could  be  maintained  with  increasing  benefit  to  both,  then 
how  much  would  the  strength  of  the  empire  be  increased  by  the 
possession  of  such  a  powerful  dependency? 

The  two  solutions  thus  pointedly  brought  forward, 
separation  and  Confederation,  had  gained  many  advo¬ 
cates  in  both  England  and  Canada  as  a  result  of  the 
events  of  the  past  few  years.  In  England,  the  conviction 
that  separation  was  inevitable  now  became  widespread. 
The  angry  storm  of  criticism  of  Canadian  supineness  in 
defence  abated  as  Canadian  efforts  increased  and  the 
danger  faded,  while  use  and  custom  took  the  sharp  edge 
off  the  heresy  and  ingratitude  evinced  in  Canada’s  tariff 
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policy.  The  discussion  left,  however,  a  legacy  in  the  form 
of  a  strong  conviction  in  many  men’s  minds  that  if  the 
United  Kingdom  could  not  defend  Canada  against  the 
United  States,  and  Canada  would  not  defend  herself,  and 
if  the  trade  advantages  once  considered  to  offset  the  bur¬ 
dens  of  defence  had  disappeared,  there  was  no  reason  for 
maintaining  an  illusory,  dangerous  and  irritating  connec¬ 
tion.  No  reason  but  one — an  honorable  unwillingness  to 
set  the  colonies  adrift  before  they  were  able  to  defend 
themselves  against  any  probable  foe.  Here,  then,  the 
policy  of  Confederation  came  in  to  show  the  means  by 
which  colonies  could  attain  the  degree  of  strength  neces¬ 
sary  to  enable  them  to  stand  alone.  Both  by  those  who 
looked  to  Confederation  as  the  first  step  toward  separa¬ 
tion  and  by  those  who  looked  to  it  as  a  means  of  enabling 
the  new  state  to  play  a  greater  part  within  the  Empire, 
the  proposals  of  Confederation  were  now  given  a  warm 
welcome  in  the  United  Kingdom  instead  of  the  cold  indif¬ 
ference  exhibited  only  a  few  years  before. 

In  Canada,  the  question  of  the  ultimate  future  of  the 
relationship,  though  beginning  to  be  discussed,  was  less 
stressed.  Here  the  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  value  of 
Confederation  as  a  means  of  meeting  the  immediate  need 
— increasing  the  defensive  power  of  the  North  American 
colonies.  The  common  danger  did  much  to  break  down 
the  barriers  of  provincial  isolation.  The  war  which 
threatened  to  tear  one  great  federation  asunder  did  much 
to  achieve  another. 

Yet  this  factor  alone  would  not  have  compelled  action. 
It  was  only  the  renewed  pressure  of  the  difficulty  which 
had  first  led  Galt  to  urge  the  solution  of  Confederation 
that  could  bring  the  question  home  to  politicians  wTio 
favored  hand  to  mouth  policies,  and  refused  to  take  long 
views.  We  may  now  turn,  then,  to  consider  the  develop¬ 
ments  in  party  and  provincial  strife  which  made  it  clear 
that  only  a  heroic  remedy  would  meet  the  situation. 
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The  Party  See-saw — New  Converts  to  Federation — The  Coalition 
of  1864 — The  Maritime  Provinces  Come  Half  Way — The  Con¬ 
ference  at  Quebec — The  Conference  Draft  and  Galt’s  1858 
Proposals — Confederation  and  the  People — The  Conference 
with  the  Imperial  Authorities,  1865 — The  Attempt  to  Pro¬ 
long  Reciprocity — A  New  Fiscal  Policy — Ministerial  Changes: 
the  Resignation  of  Brown  and  of  Galt — The  Final  Stage. 

THE  friction  with  the  United  States  during  the  Civil 
War  had  shown  that  union  of  the  scattered  provinces 
was  desirable.  The  change  of  opinion  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  on  colonial  policy  and  on  colonial  defence  had  ensured 
at  last  a  favorable  hearing  in  Downing  Street  for  any  fed¬ 
eration  proposals.  Yet  without  the  development  in  the 
provinces  themselves  of  a  situation  which  compelled  the 
practical  politicians  and  party  leaders  to  seek  a  solution 
in  Confederation,  the  achievement  might  have  been  de¬ 
layed  for  years,  and  that  might  have  meant  delay  for  all 
time. 

In  Canada  in  1858,  when  parliamentary  and  sectional 
deadlock  threatened,  it  had  seemed  possible  that  Galt’s 
proposal  to  find  a  way  out  through  federation  would  be 
accepted.  But  the  crisis  had  passed,  for  the  moment. 
Macdonald  and  Cartier  rallied  a  strong  majority  behind 
them,  and  the  old  political  coach  rattled  on  once  more. 
For  half  a  dozen  years  longer  the  policy  of  personal 
rather  than  of  constitutional  rearrangement  was  contin- 
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ued.  Then  the  resources  of  party  manipulation  were 
exhausted,  and  even  the  most  hand-to-mouth  politicians 
were  compelled  to  seek  a  more  daring  settlement. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  the  see-saw  of  parties  in 
these  troubled  years  through  every  move.  Only  the  larger 
tendencies  and  the  more  critical  episodes  need  be  reviewed. 
Broadly  speaking,  the  course  of  events  was  that  the 
steady  and  continued  advance  of  Upper  Canada  over 
Lower  Canada  in  population  and  wealth  made  the  exist¬ 
ing  system  of  representation  almost  intolerable,  and  that 
the  personal  ascendancy  of  the  leaders  who  had  induced 
the  majority  to  accept  it  weakened. 

The  administrations  in  which  Cartier,  J.  A.  Macdonald 
and  Galt  were  the  leading  figures  held  power  from  1856 
to  1862.  In  the  later  years  the  majority  and  the  prestige 
of  the  administration  steadily  dwindled.  Upper  Canada 
was  fast  becoming  a  unit  in  favour  of  Rep.  by  Pop.1  While 
the  elections  of  1861  retained  the  Government  in  office, 
the  break-up  began  rapidly.  It  was  found  necessary  to 
introduce  into  the  cabinet  three  Upper  Canada  Conserva¬ 
tives,  John  Beverley  Robinson,  John  Carling,  and  James 
Patton,  who  were  in  favour  of  Rep.  by  Pop.,  and  to  make 
it  an  open  question  in  the  ministry.  Even  so,  the  latter 
minister  was  overwhelmingly  defeated  on  seeking  re-elec¬ 
tion  in  his  constituency.  Revelations  of  corruption  and 
inefficiency  in  the  construction  of  the  new  Parliament 
Buildings  at  Ottawa  further  weakened  the  government. 
Changes  in  the  balance  of  personality  gave  the  finishing 
stroke. 

The  loss  of  George  Brown,  by  defeat  in  the  elections  of 
1861,  had  robbed  the  Opposition  of  its  most  forceful 
leader,  but  at  the  same  time  had  paved  the  way  for  closer 

iOn  M.  C.  Cameron’s  motion  in  February,  1863,  demanding  imme¬ 
diate  Rep.  by  Pop.  legislation,  there  were  41  Upper  Canada  votes 
in  favour  and  13  against,  while  in  Lower  Canada  the  division  was 
1  to  51. 
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co-operation  between  the  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  party.  Two  Lower  Canada  leaders,  Sicotte 
and  Loranger,  who  had  quarreled  with  Cartier,  rallied  a 
strong  group  of  moderates,  together  with  what  was  left 
of  the  Rouges.  In  Upper  Canada  John  Sandfield  Macdon¬ 
ald,  Ishmaelite  though  he  was,  succeeded  in  shepherd¬ 
ing  a  loose  group  of  moderates  who  were  prepared  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  Lower  Canada  section.  Neither  group 
was  ready  for  Rep.  by  Pop.  or  for  federation.  If  they 
had  any  constitutional  principle,  it  was  the  futile  plan  of 
the  double  majority.  In  fact,  however,  they  were  simply 
on  the  plane  of  Cartier  and  J.  A.  Macdonald,  seeking  to 
preserve  the  status  quo,  but  with  themselves  in  office  and 
the  present  incumbents  out. 

The  Militia  Bill  of  1862  was  the  occasion  rather  than 
the  cause  of  the  fall  of  the  Cartier-Macdonald  govern¬ 
ment.  The  bill,  as  already  noted,  was  unpopular  in  itself, 
especially  among  the  Lower  Canada  members,  but  had  it 
not  been  for  the  weakening  of  the  government  on  more 
personal  grounds  it  could  have  weathered  the  storm.2 

On  May  24,  1862,  the  new  ministry  formed  by  J.  S. 
Macdonald  and  L.  V.  Sicotte  was  sworn  in.3  It  achieved  a 
measure  of  administrative  success  by  economies  in  provin¬ 
cial  expenditure,  but  its  tenure  of  office  was  never  secure. 


2Cf.  correspondence  of  Lord  Monck  with  the  Colonial  Secre¬ 
tary,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  in  Martineau,  Henry  Pelham,  Fifth 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  pp.  310-311. 

3Macdonald-Sicotte  Ministry 


Upper  Canada 

J.  S.  Macdonald,  Premier  and 
Attorney-General  West. 

M.  H.  Foley,  Postmaster-Gen¬ 
eral. 

W.  P.  Howland,  Minister  of  Fi¬ 
nance. 

W.  McDougall,  Commissioner  of 
Crown  Lands. 

James  Morris,  Receiver-General. 

Adam  Wilson,  Solicitor-General 
West. 


Lower  Canada 

L.  V.  Sicotte,  Att’y-Gen’l  East. 

A.  A.  Dorion,  Provincial  Secre¬ 
tary. 

T.  D.  McGee,  President  of  the 
Council. 

U.  J.  Tessier,  Commissioner  of 
Public  Works. 

F.  Evanturel,  Minister  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

J.  J.  C.  Abbott,  Solicitor-General 
East. 
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The  only  general  principle  for  which  it  stood,  the  double 
majority,  was  thrown  overboard  when  its  most  important 
measure,  an  extension  of  the  separate  school  system  in 
Upper  Canada,  was  forced  through  only  by  a  Lower  Can¬ 
ada  majority.  Its  failure  to  adopt  Rep.  by  Pop.  endan¬ 
gered  the  adherence  of  Brown  and  the  Globe,  in  spite  of 
their  approval  of  the  personnel  of  the  Cabinet,  and  the 
separate  school  policy  hardened  the  attitude  of  the  Clear 
Grit  ring  into  active  opposition.  In  Lower  Canada  the 
ministry  was  further  weakened  by  the  retirement  of 
Dorion,  who  was  not  in  sympathy  with  the  policy  of 
reopening  negotiations  for  completing  the  Intercolonial 
Railway.  It  was  not  surprising,  then,  that  toward  the 
close  of  the  first  session  under  the  new  government,  in 
May,  1863,  John  A.  Macdonald  succeeded  in  rallying 
enough  different  shades  of  opposition  to  secure  a  majority 
of  four  (63-59)  in  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence. 

It  was  only  two  years  since  a  general  election  had  been 
held,  but  there  was  as  yet  no  alternative  to  another  elec¬ 
tion.  After  reconstructing  his  ministry  to  include  a 
larger  element  of  the  radical  group  from  each  section, 
including  Galt’s  old  friend,  Luther  H.  Holton,  as  Minister 
of  Finance,  Sandfield  Macdonald  went  to  the  country  once 
more.4  A  gain  in  Upper  Canada  and'  a  loss  in  Lower 
Canada  left  matters  much  as  they  were.  The  ministers 


4J.  S.  Macdonald-Dorion  Ministry,  August  1863-March  1864. 


Upper  Canada 

J.  S.  Macdonald,  Premier  and 
Attorney-General  East. 

W.  McDougall,  Commissioner  of 
Crown  Lands. 

W.  P.  Howland,  Receiver-Gen¬ 
eral. 

A.  J.  Fergusson-Blair, Provincial 
Secretary. 

Oliver  Mcwat,  Postmaster-Gen¬ 
eral. 


Lower  Canada 

A.  A.  Dorion,  Attorney-General 
East. 

I.  Thibaudeau,  President  of  the 
Council. 

L.  H.  Holton,  Minister  of  Fi¬ 
nance. 

L.  Letellier  de  St.  Just,  Minister 
of  Agriculture. 

L.  Laframboise,  Commissioner 
of  Public  Works. 
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who  had  been  dropped  in  the  reconstruction,  Sicotte, 
Foley  and  McGee,  reinforced  the  Opposition,  and  the  first 
two  sessions  of  the  new  parliament  were  given  up  to 
interminable  personal  wrangles.  In  the  vote  on  the 
Speakership  the  government  was  sustained  by  a  majority 
of  eight,  but  as  the  session  advanced  several  members 
were  detached  from  its  support.  On  October  6  Galt 
moved  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence,  condemning  the  finan¬ 
cial  policy  of  the  government,  and  emphasizing  again 
the  fact  that  Confederation  was  the  only  possible  solution 
for  the  difficulties  in  which  the  country  found  itself.  The 
motion  was  defeated  by  only  three  votes  (61-64).  Early 
in  the  following  session,  on  March  21,  1864,  the  ministry 
gave  up  the  attempt  to  carry  on  the  administration  of  the 
country. 

The  attempts  made  to  construct  an  alternative  ministry 
reveal  the  tension  and  the  flux  of  parties.  The  governor- 
general  sent  first  for  Fergusson-Blair,  the  late  provincial 
secretary,  as  a  moderate  man  who  might  be  able  to  gather 
a  majority  about  him.  Fergusson-Blair  first  made  over¬ 
tures  to  Sir  E.  P.  Tache,  who  declined  to  assist;  and  then 
asked  Dorion  to  try  to  form  the  Lower  Canada  section,  but 
Dorion,  after  approaching  Chapais,  Abbott,  and  Dunkin, 
failed,  and  Fergusson-Blair  gave  up  the  task.  Next  Car- 
tier  was  summoned,  with  no  greater  success.  Then  Tache 
himself,  who  had  taken  little  part  in  political  life  since  the 
breakup  of  the  ministry  in  1857,  agreed  to  undertake  the 
formation  of  a  new  ministry.  He  invited  Alexander 
Campbell,  J.  A.  Macdonald’s  Kingston  law  partner,  to 
form  the  Upper  Canada  section ;  Campbell  tried,  but  again 
with  no  result.  Then  Tache  suggested  a  coalition,  but 
McDougall,  to  whom  the  proposal  was  made,  declined. 
At  last  he  fell  back  on  his  old  colleague,  J.  A.  Macdonald, 
and  on  March  30,  by  their  united  efforts,  another  fleet- 
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ing  administration  came  to  office,  if  not  to  power.5  The 
policy  of  the  new  government  was  announced  to  include 
proposals  for  closer  trade  relations  with  the  other  colonies, 
for  making  efforts  to  maintain  and  extend  Reciprocity  with 
the  United  States,  and  for  more  effective  organization  of 
the  militia,  without  any  increase  in  expense.  Rep.  by 
Pop.  was  left  an  open  question. 

The  Tache-Macdonald  ministry  was  the  last  attempt  to 
make  the  old  machinery  work.  It  was  soon  clear  that  its 
days  were  numbered.  One  of  the  Upper  Canada  ministers 
was  defeated  in  seeking  re-election,  and  others  had  close 
calls.  The  Government’s  majority  at  the  opening  of  the 
session  proved  to  be  only  two,  and  even  this  margin  was 
precarious. 

The  end  came  on  June  14,  on  a  motion  by  Dorion  con¬ 
demning  the  action  of  Galt  and  the  Cartier-Macdonald 
ministry  in  general  in  making  an  unauthorized  advance 
from  the  treasury  in  1859.  At  that  time  certain  deben¬ 
tures,  to  the  amount  of  $100,000,  issued  by  the  City  of 
Montreal  in  aid  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Atlantic  Railroad 
and  for  which  the  Grand  Trunk  was  now  liable,  became 
due.  The  railway  was  unable  and  the  city  was  unwilling 
to  meet  the  payment.  At  the  same  time  Montreal,  like  so 
many  other  cities,  was  in  arrears  in  its  Municipal  Loan 
Fund  payments.  The  government  was  anxious  to  have  a 
good  example  set,  and  an  agreement  was  made  that  if  the 


5Tache-Macdonald  Ministry,  March-June,  1864. 


Lower  Canada 

Sir  E.  P.  Tache,  Premier  and 
Receiver- General. 

G.  E.  Cartier,  Attorney-General 
East. 

A.  T.  Galt,  Minister  of  Finance. 

J.  C.  Chapais,  Commissioner  of 
Public  Works. 

T.  D.  McGee,  Minister  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

H.  C.  Langevin,  Solicitor-Gen¬ 
eral  East. 


Upper  Canada 

J.  A.  Macdonald,  Attorney-Gen¬ 
eral  West. 

A.  Campbell,  Commissioner  of 
Crown  Lands. 

M.  H.  Foley,  Postmaster-Gen¬ 
eral. 

I.  Buchanan,  President  of  the 
Council. 

J.  Simpson,  Provincial  Secretary. 
J.  Cockburn,  Solicitor-General 

West. 
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city  would  pay  up  the  $100,000  it  owed  the  Loan  Fund, 
the  government  would  meet  the  railway  debentures  of  like 
amount  and  look  to  the  Grand  Trunk  for  repayment. 
Later,  the  English  bankers  of  the  railway,  Messrs.  Baring 
and  Glyn,  and  the  Vice-President,  Mr.  Blackwell,  agreed 
to  assume  their  just  debt.  Unfortunately  some  misunder¬ 
standing  arose,  which  came  to  Galt’s  notice  only  a  short 
time  before  he  left  office  in  1862.  He  gave  instruction  to 
have  his  successor’s  attention  called  to  it,  and  Mr.  How¬ 
land  attempted  in  vain  to  secure  the  recognition  desired. 
From  that  day  the  former  Executive  were  denounced  un¬ 
sparingly  for  this  appropriation  of  funds  without  parlia¬ 
ment’s  consent,  and  in  1864  Dorion  seized  it  as  the  readiest 
stick  with  which  to  beat  the  ministry  then  in  office. 
Technically  that  ministry  could  not  be  held  responsible 
for  the  deeds  or  misdeeds  of  its  fourth  predecessor,  but 
the  Opposition  contended  that  since  the  wicked  triumvi¬ 
rate  of  Cartier,  Macdonald  and  Galt  dominated  both,  the 
responsibility  came  home.  The  ministers  accepted  the 
challenge,  and  Dorion’s  motion  became  a  test  of  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  House.  When  it  carried  by  60-58,  Dunkin 
and  Rankin  crossing  the  floor,  it  was  clear  that  the  game 
was  up. 


What  was  to  be  done?  Seek  to  patch  up  another  min¬ 
istry  out  of  the  existing  house?  That  experiment  had 
been  given  full  trial.  Seek  a  new  general  election,  the 
third  in  three  years?  The  governor-general  consented, 
but  the  defeated  ministers  were  reluctant  to  face  another 
inconclusive  contest.  At  last  it  became  clear  that  the  only 
solution  was  to  do  away  with  the  mingling  of  local  and 
general  affairs  which  led  to  deadlock,  by  establishing  a 
federal  government. 

This  conviction  had  been  gaining  ground  throughout  the 
session.  In  the  previous  October  Galt  had  brought  the 
question  before  the  House  in  the  motion  of  want  of  confi- 
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dence  in  the  Macdonald-Sicotte  government.  In  March, 
the  movement  gained  a  notable  convert.  George  Brown 
had  returned  to  the  House  in  1863,  somewhat  chastened 
by  his  earlier  defeat,  and  convinced  that  Rep.  by  Pop., 
though  a  necessary,  could  not  be  a  final,  measure  of  re¬ 
form.  On  March  24,  1864,  he  moved  that  a  Select  Com¬ 
mittee  of  nineteen  members  be  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  important  matters  raised  in  the  address  of  Cartier, 
Ross  and  Galt  in  1858 — Galt’s  address  to  the  Colonial 
Secretary  outlining  the  case  for  federation.  He  referred 
to  the  gross  inequalities  of  representation  which  existed, 
one  group  of  three  Upper  Canada  members  representing 
as  many  constituents  as  thirteen  Lower  Canada  members, 
and  declared  that  the  endless  crises,  the  frequent  elections, 
the  political  turmoil,  made  a  change  imperative.  “There 
has  been  no  peace,  and  there  can  be  no  peace,  until  the 
question  is  settled,  and  settled  right,”  he  concluded.  The 
motion  carried,  though  not  without  many  expressions  of 
dissent.  Upper  Canada  members  who  wanted  Rep.  by 
Pop.  and  nothing  else,  Lower  Canada  members  who  feared 
their  province  would  be  swamped,  alike  attacked  it.  Galt 
opposed  a  fishing  inquiry,  insisting  on  pledging  the  house 
definitely  to  his  solution,  while  J.  A.  Macdonald,  who 
offered  no  constructive  suggestion,  loudly  endorsed  an 
Upper  Canada  member  who  criticised  Galt’s  scheme  on  the 
ground  that  the  Civil  War  in  the  United  States  had  proved 
the  folly  of  federal  unions.  Yet  a  committee  was  appoint¬ 
ed,  and  a  strong  and  representative  one.  It  comprised 
Messrs.  Brown,  M.  C.  Cameron,  Cartier,  Cauchon,  Chapais, 
Dickson,  A.  A.  Dorion,  Dunkin,  Foley,  Galt,  Holton,  Joly, 
McDougall,  McKellar,  J.  A.  Macdonald,  J.  S.  Macdonald, 
Scoble,  Street,  and  Turcotte.  The  committee  held  eight 
meetings  and  reported  three  months  after  its  appoint¬ 
ment,  on  June  14.  Brown,  as  chairman,  announced,  that  “a 
strong  feeling  was  found  to  exist  among  the  members  of 
the  Committee  in  favour  of  changes  in  the  direction  of  a 
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Federative  system,  applied  either  to  Canada  alone  or  the 
whole  British  North  American  Provinces,  and  such  pro¬ 
gress  had  been  made  as  to  warrant  the  Committee  in 
recommending  that  the  subject  be  again  referred  to  a 
Committee  at  the  next  session  of  Parliament.”  The  Com¬ 
mittee  had  not  been  unanimous.  The  yeas  and  nays 
had  been  taken.  The  last-ditch  opponents  of  any  change 
consisted  of  John  A.  Macdonald,  Sandfield  Macdonald,  and 
Scoble,  Dunkin,  not  being  present,  but  wishing  to  be  re¬ 
corded  ‘nay.’ 

Immediately  after  the  report  of  the  Committee,  Dorion 
moved  his  fateful  want  of  confidence  vote,  as  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  Galt’s  motion  that  the  House  should  go  into  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Supply.  The  crisis  and  the  remedy  were  dra¬ 
matically  thrown  together.  While  the  lobbies  were  dis¬ 
cussing  the  prospects  of  an  election,  Brown  seized  the 
occasion  to  suggest  to  several  supporters  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  that  the  crisis  should  be  utilized  to  settle  by  co¬ 
operation  once  for  all  the  constitutional  difficulties  between 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  Two  of  the  men  thus  ad¬ 
dressed,  Messrs.  Morris  and  Pope,  asked  and  obtained 
leave  to  communicate  these  conversations  to  Macdonald 
and  Galt.  On  June  17  the  latter  two  called  on  Brown  at 
his  rooms  and  discussed  ways  of  settlement.  As  to  the 
remedy,  Brown  still  held  out  for  representation  by  popu¬ 
lation  immediately,  with  federation  in  the  distance,  while 
Galt,  as  well  as  Macdonald,  who  was  at  last  converted, 
insisted  on  federation  at  once.  As  to  the  means  of  secur¬ 
ing  it,  a  coalition  cabinet  was  proposed. 

The  negotiations  took  a  week  to  conclude.  Sir  E.  P. 
Tache  and  Cartier  joined  the  other  three  leaders  at  an 
early  stage,  and  Brown  held  frequent  consultations  with 
his  friends  from  Upper  Canada.  Finally  an  agreement 
was  reached  as  to  the  end  to  be  sought.  “The  government 
are  prepared,”  the  memorandum  ran,  “to  pledge  them- 
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selves  to  bring  in  a  measure  next  session  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  existing  difficulties  by  introducing  the  federal 
principle  into  Canada,  coupled  with  such  provisions  as  will 
permit  the  Maritime  Provinces  and  the  North-West  Ter¬ 
ritory  to  be  incorporated  into  the  same  system  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  government  will  seek  by  sending  represen¬ 
tatives  to  the  Lower  Provinces  and  to  England,  to  secure 
the  assent  of  those  interests  which  are  beyond  the  control 
of  our  own  legislation  to  such  a  measure  as  may  enable 
all  British  North  America  to  be  united  under  a  General 
Legislature  based  upon  the  federal  principle.” 

The  personal  and  political  arrangements  necessary  were 
still  more  delicate.  Brown  had  at  first  proposed  that  the 
Opposition  would  support  the  Government  in  carrying 
through  the  policy  agreed  upon,  but  Macdonald  insisted 
that  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith  Brown  himself  should 
enter  the  Cabinet.  Both  men  knew  how  surprised,  and  in 
many  quarters  shocked,  the  country  would  be  to  see  two 
arch  enemies  embrace  after  years  of  the  most  bitter  riv¬ 
alry.  Brown  hesitated,  and  the  personal  question  was  post¬ 
poned  until  after  it  was  found  that  an  agreement  as  to 
policy  could  be  obtained.  Then,  after  consulting  his 
friends,  Brown  agreed  to  a  coalition.  As  the  Opposition 
formed  at  least  half  the  House,  he  suggested  that  they 
should  be  given  half  the  seats  in  the  Cabinet,  four  mem¬ 
bers  from  Upper  Canada  and  two  from  Lower  Canada. 
So  far  as  Upper  Canada  was  concerned,  Macdonald  was 
willing  to  concede  three  seats,  but  as  for  Lower  Canada, 
Cartier  and  Galt  contended,  the  personnel  of  the  Cabinet 
already  afforded  ample  guarantee  for  their  sincerity  and 
the  inclusion  of  any  members  of  the  Lower  Canada  Oppo¬ 
sition  would  be  likely  to  lead  to  embarrassment  rather 
than  assistance.  Brown  did  not  press  the  Lower  Canada 
matter  further,  and  acquiesced,  after  some  debate,  in  the 
proposal  to  include  only  three  Opposition  members  from 
Upper  Canada.  Accordingly,  on  June  30,  George  Brown, 
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Oliver  Mowat  and  William  McDougall  took  their  seats  in 
the  Executive  Council. 

The  compromise  thus  effected  was  probably  the  only 
means  by  which  Confederation  could  have  been  carried, 
and  was  therefore  justified.  Yet  it  was  not  without  its 
unfortunate  aspects.  Brown  was  distinctly  outmanoeuvred 
from  the  party  and  personal  standpoint,  and  his  realiza¬ 
tion  of  this  later  came  near  to  shipwrecking  the  move¬ 
ment.  It  was  unfortunate,  also,  that  it  was  not  possible  to 
include  in  the  government  representatives  of  the  Lower 
Canada  Liberals,  who,  while  opposed  to  the  wider  plan  of 
federation,  had  advocated  the  federation  of  the  two  Can¬ 
adas  long  before  Brown  or  Macdonald  had  been  converted. 
They  were,  perforce,  driven  into  Opposition,  and  into  tak¬ 
ing  a  more  determined  position  of  antagonism  than  they 
really  felt.  Yet  there  was  much  force  in  the  contention 
of  Cartier  and  Galt  that  a  change  in  the  Lower  Canada 
section  of  the  Cabinet  would  have  hampered  rather 
than  helped.  The  very  fact  that  Dorion  and  Holton  and 
their  supporters  had  long  been  the  friends  of  tolerance 
and  of  the  closest  possible  relations  between  French- 
speaking  and  English-speaking  Canadians  would  have 
made  them  suspected  in  the  minds  of  those  of  their  fellow 
countrymen  who  feared  that  in  Confederation  French- 
speaking  Canadians  would  be  swamped  and  overwhelmed. 
It  was  a  paradox,  but  true,  that  the  mass  of  Lower  Cana¬ 
dians  would  be  much  more  likely  to  accept  Confederation 
if  sponsored  by  those  who,  like  Cartier,  had  hitherto  been 
most  unyielding  in  opposing  any  constitutional  change  or 
any  abandonment  of  Lower  Canada’s  full  equality  in  par¬ 
liament. 

Both  the  legislature  and  the  province  accepted  the  new 
policy  with  surprisingly  little  opposition.  The  union  of 
the  most  powerful  leaders  in  its  support  and  the  general 
weariness  of  faction  and  deadlock  compelled  consent 
throughout  the  Canadas. 
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It  remained  to  ascertain  the  attitude  of  the  Lower  Pro¬ 
vinces.  Fortunately  they  met  Canada  half  way.  A 
vague  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  isolation  and 
limitations  of  their  existing  status  had  been  growing  up, 
particularly  among  the  political  leaders.  No  breakdown 
of  party  government,  no  sectional  deadlocks  had  developed 
in  the  provinces  by  the  sea.  Yet  other  factors  stirred 
thoughts  of  union.  Like  Canada,  they  had  felt  the  weak¬ 
ness  and  the  danger  of  isolation,  both  in  making  their  in¬ 
fluence  felt  in  London  and  in  averting  the  designs  of 
jingoes  in  Washington.  The  desire  for  an  intercolonial 
railway  was  still  strong,  and  it  was  coming  to  be  felt  that 
only  political  union  could  achieve  it.  Many  of  the  leading 
men,  trained  in  the  struggles  for  responsible  government 
and  the  party  conflicts  which  followed  its  achievement, 
had  come  to  feel  that  the  provincial  stage  was  too  narrow 
for  them.  They  had  developed  political  capacity  beyond 
the  needs  or  opportunities  of  the  three  eastern  provinces, 
which  all  told  numbered  less  than  a  million  souls.  It  was 
this  desire  for  larger  worlds  to  conquer  which  had  made 
Joseph  Howe  dream  visions  of  an  imperial  parliament  in 
which  a  great  Nova  Scotian  might  find  no  mean  place,  and 
it  was  this  ambition  which  led  Charles  Tupper  first  to 
plan  a  Maritime  Union  and  later  to  accept  with  eagerness 
the  proposals  for  a  wider  federation.6 

It  was  in  a  Nova  Scotia  Legislature,  1854,  that  the 
first  parliamentary  proposal  of  union  of  all  the  provinces 
was  made.  Nothing  came  of  the  proposal,  and  it  was  not 
until  ten  years  later,  when  Tupper  became  premier  of 
Nova  Scotia,  that  further  steps  to  union  were  taken.  In 
that  year  he  invited  the  governments  of  the  other  eastern 
provinces  to  send  representatives  to  a  conference  to  dis- 

6  “The  human  mind  naturally  adapts  itself  to  the  position  it 
occupies.  The  most  gigantic  intellect  may  be  dwarfed  by  being 
‘cabin’d,  cribb’d,  confined.’  It  requires  a  great  country  and  great 
circumstances  to  develop  great  men.”  Charles  Tupper,  Lecture  at 
St.  John,  1860,  “The  Political  Condition  of  British  North  America.” 
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cuss  Maritime  Union.  The  Conference  was  called  for 
September,  1864,  in  Charlottetown.  The  Canadian  min¬ 
isters  decided  to  take  advantage  of  this  happy  conjuncture 
to  raise  the  wider  question,  and  sent  a  delegation  to  confer 
with  the  Maritime  leaders.7  The  local  scheme  was  wrecked 
by  the  obstinate  insistence  of  Prince  Edward  Island  that 
its  capital  should  be  made  the  seat  of  the  new  Mari¬ 
time  Government,  but  this  disappointment  was  soon  for¬ 
gotten  in  the  welcome  given  the  wider  plan.  Brief  dis¬ 
cussion  made  it  clear  that  the  plan  of  federal  union  would 
receive  careful  consideration,  if  not  consent,  on  every  side. 
Accordingly  it  was  arranged  that  in  the  following  month 
a  conference  of  delegates  from  all  the  colonies  should 
meet  at  Quebec  to  discuss  the  wider  plan.  A  series  of 
banquets  in  all  three  Maritime  capitals  gave  the  Canadian 
delegates  an  opportunity  of  bringing  the  merits  of  the 
proposal  before  representative  audiences. 


On  October  10,  1864,  the  most  momentous  assembly  in 
the  history  of  the  northern  half  of  the  continent  was 
opened  at  Quebec.  Each  of  the  five  eastern  provinces 
was  represented,  and  the  thirty-three  delegates  included 
nearly  all  the  foremost  leaders  of  political  opinion.8 

7The  Canadian  delegates  were  John  A.  Macdonald,  George 
Brown,  George  Cartier,  Alexander  T.  Galt,  William  McDougall, 
Thomas  D’Arcy  McGee  and  Hector  Langevin. 

8The  respective  Provinces  were  represented  as  follows: 

Canada. — Hon.  Sir  Etienne  P.  Tache,  Premier,  M.L.C.;  Hon. 
John  A.  Macdonald,  Attorney-General  West,  M.P.P.;  Hon.  George 
E.  Cartier,  Attorney-General  East,  M.P.P. ;  Hon.  George  Brown, 
President  of  the  Executive  Council,  M.P.P. ;  Hon.  Alex.  T.  Galt, 
Finance  Minister,  M.P.P.;  Hon.  Alex.  Campbell,  Commissioner  of 
Crown  Lands,  M.L.C.;  Hon.  William  McDougall,  Provincial  Secre¬ 
tary,  M.P.P.;  Hon.  Thomas  D’Arcy  McGee,  Minister  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  M.P.P.;  Hon .  Hector  Langevin,  Solicitor-General  East, 
M.P.P.;  Hon.  J.  Cockburn,  Solicitor-General  West,  M.P.P.;  Hon. 
Oliver  Mowat,  Postmaster-General,  M.P.P.;  Hon.  J.  C.  Chapais, 
Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  M.L.C. 

Nova  Scotia. — Hon.  Chas.  Tupper,  Provincial  Secretary,  M.P.P.; 
Hon.  W.  A.  Henry,  Attorney-General,  M.P.P.;  Hon.  R.  B.  Dickey, 
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The  deliberations  of  the  Conference  were  held  in  secret. 
Such  memorials  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fathers  of  Con¬ 
federation  as  have  survived9  have  the  same  curiously 
meagre  and  severely  practical  aspect  as  the  terms  of  the 
Act  itself.  There  was  little,  either  in  the  proceedings  or 
in  their  outcome,  of  the  harking  back  to  first  principles, 
or  of  the  references  to  the  experience  of  other  lands,  which 
marked  the  forming  of  the  republic  to  the  south.  Yet  in 
the  sixteen  days  which  were  given  to  the  work,  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  the  future  state  were  laid  broad  and  firm.  The 
measure  of  the  power  of  the  men  there  assembled  to  read 
the  need  of  their  own  time  and  to  foresee  the  growth  of 
the  future  is  found  in  the  success  and  steady  progress  of 
the  nation  they  helped  create,  and  in  the  small  necessity 
yet  found  for  amending  their  provisions. 

The  main  outlines  of  the  plan  were  soon  determined. 
In  spite  of  Macdonald’s  insistence  on  a  legislative  union, 
opinion  was  practically  unanimous  in  favour  of  a  federal 
basis.  It  is  now  clear  that  on  no  other  basis  could  a  union 
have  been  formed  or  have  been  maintained.  Lower  Can¬ 
ada,  insistent  on  preserving  its  cherished  institutions,  and 
the  Lower  Provinces,  separated  from  the  Canadas  by  long 
leagues  of  territory  and  years  of  non-acquaintance,  and 
equally  reluctant  to  hand  over  their  local  affairs  to  a 
legislature  a  thousand  miles  away,  would  not  have  entered 

M.L.C.;  Hon.  Adams  G.  Archibald,  M.P.P.;  Hon.  Jonathan  McCully, 
M.L.C. 

New  Brunswick. — Hon.  Samuel  L.  Tilley,  Provincial  Secretary, 
M.P.P.;  Hon.  John  M.  Johnson,  Attorney-General,  M.P.P.;  Hon. 
Edward  B.  Chandler,  M.L.C. ;  Hon.  John  Hamilton  Gray,  M.P.P.; 
Hon.  Peter  Mitchell,  M.L.C.;  Hon.  Charles  Fisher,  M.P.P.;  Hon. 
William  Steves,  M.L.C. 

Newfoundland. — Hon.  F.  B.  T.  Carter,  M.P.P.,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Assembly;  Hon.  Ambrose  Shea,  M.P.P. 

Prince  Edward  Island. — Hon.  John  Hamilton  Gray,  Premier, 
M.P.P. ;  Hon.  Edward  Palmer,  Attorney-General,  M.P.P. ;  Hon.  W. 
H.  Pope,  Provincial  Secretary,  M.P.P.;  Hon.  George  Coles,  M.P.P. ; 
Hon.  A.  A.  Macdonald,  M.L.C.;  Hon.  T.  H.  Haviland,  M.P.P.;  Hon. 
Edward  Whelan,  M.L.C. 

9E.g.  Pope’s  Confederation  Documents. 
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on  any  other  terms.  Even  had  the  attempt  been  made  to 
frame  a  legislative  union,  the  hopelessness  of  harmonizing 
sectional  differences  and  of  extending  the  union  to  cross 
the  continent  would  soon  have  brought  shipwreck.  Yet 
while  the  federal  basis  was  accepted,  the  lesson  of  exces¬ 
sive  state  autonomy  driven  home  by  the  Civil  War  led  to 
giving  the  central  government  greater  powers  than  in  any 
other  federation  yet  devised.  The  right  of  the  federal 
government  to  appoint  and  dismiss  the  Lieutenant-Gov¬ 
ernors  of  the  provinces,  the  right  to  disallow  provincial 
legislation,  the  assignment  to  the  federal  government  of 
all  legislative  powers  not  specifically  given  the  provinces 
and  the  power  of  the  federal  cabinet  to  nominate  the 
members  of  the  Senate,  which  was  supposed  to  assure 
the  smaller  provinces  against  aggression,  were  devices, 
not  all  successful,  to  avoid  the  ills  experienced  by  the 
republic. 

The  composition  of  the  federal  legislature  was  settled 
without  great  difficulty.  Following  the  example  of  the 
United  States,  it  was  agreed  to  set  up  two  houses,  a  Com¬ 
mons  in  which  the  cry  of  representation  by  population 
would  be  given  effect,  and  a  Senate  in  which  some  ap¬ 
proach  to  federal  equality  between  the  various  sections 
would  be  secured.  There  was  practically  no  sentiment  for 
universal  suffrage  even  for  the  election  in  the  Commons, 
and,  at  first,  the  provincial  qualifications  for  franchise 
were  to  be  accepted  in  the  federal  elections.  In  the  first 
draft,  also,  it  was  left  to  the  provincial  legislatures  to 
carve  out  the  federal  constituencies,  and  it  was  only  after 
it  was  recognized  what  opportunity  this  would  give  a 
hostile  provincial  government  to  gerrymander  the  federal 
ridings  that  the  Canadians  sought,  and  successfully,  to 
have  this  provision  changed.  As  for  the  Upper  House, 
there  were  few  voices  in  favour  of  any  other  method  of 
selection  save  nomination.  The  canvassing  required 
under  the  elective  method,  in  force  ten  years  in  Canada, 
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had  proved  too  arduous  and  expensive  for  elderly  politi¬ 
cians,  and  the  desirability  of  winning  over  the  legislative 
councils  of  the  various  provinces  by  the  lure  of  seats  in 
the  Senate  strengthened  the  demand  for  nomination.  Sev¬ 
eral  Lower  Province  delegates  wished  to  leave  the  nomina¬ 
tion  in  the  hands  of  the  provincial  governments,  but, 
with  dubious  wisdom,  the  Canadian  representatives  in¬ 
sisted  upon  nomination  by  the  federal  cabinet,  a  device 
which  practically  destroyed  the  federal  character  of  the 
Upper  House.  An  exception  was  made  in  the  case  of 
Prince  Edward  Island. 

In  the  division  of  legislative  power  between  the  federal 
and  local  governments,  the  influence  of  the  United  States, 
exerted  both  by  attraction  and  by  repulsion,  and  of  the 
old  controversies  in  the  Canadas,  was  apparent.  The 
division  agreed  upon  differed  from  the  United  States 
scheme  in  assigning  criminal  law,  marriage  and  divorce, 
with  some  reservations,  and  various  phases  of  commercial 
dealings,  to  the  federal  authorities,  and  as  already  noted, 
in  making  the  federal  government  residuary  legatee,  a 
provision  which  has  not  proved  to  be  as  important  as  was 
anticipated.  The  question  of  courts  and  law^s  was  settled 
by  giving  the  provinces  the  power  to  establish  the  courts, 
save  a  federal  court  of  appeal,  and  the  federal  government 
the  right  to  appoint  and  the  duty  to  pay  the  judges,  who 
wrere  to  be  drawn  from  the  local  bar  until  such  time  as  the 
English-law  provinces  brought  uniformity  into  their  civil 
laws. 

The  chief  stumbling  blocks  were  the  question  of  finance 
and  the  question  of  education,  in  its  religious  phase.  The 
LowTer  Provinces  had  not  developed  municipal  institutions 
beyond  a  very  rudimentary  stage,  and  were  accustomed 
to  look  to  their  legislatures  for  many  facilities  which  in 
the  Canadas  were  provided  by  the  municipalities  and  met 
out  of  local  taxation.  Their  representatives  insisted, 
therefore,  not  merely  upon  a  federal  subsidy  to  the  pro- 
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vinces,  but  upon  a  subsidy  on  a  scale  which  the  Canadian 
representatives  deemed  extravagant  and  superfluous. 
Deadlock  threatened,  but  in  a  conference  in  which  Galt 
and  Brown  represented  Canada,  Tupper  and  Archibald 
Nova  Scotia,  Tilley  New  Brunswick,  Pope  Prince  Edward 
Island,  and  Shea  Newfoundland,  an  agreement  was 
reached  as  to  assumption  of  debts  and  scale  of  subsidies 
which  met  the  existing  need  and  which  it  was  fondly 
hoped  would  prove  permanent.  Crown  lands,  save  in  the 
case  of  Newfoundland,  were  to  remain  in  the  possession 
of  the  provinces,  while  the  chief  public  works  were  to  be 
transferred  to  the  federal  government. 

The  question  of  the  control  of  the  schools  had  long  been 
a  vexed  one.  Under  a  scheme  which  gave  the  control  of 
education  to  each  province,  the  Roman  Catholic  majority 
in  Lower  Canada  had  no  ground  to  fear  that  their  views 
would  not  be  respected.  The  Protestant  minority,  how¬ 
ever,  were  in  a  different  position,  and  Galt,  as  the  special 
representative  of  this  group,  was  anxious  to  have  their 
rights  and  privileges  safeguarded  beyond  dispute.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  a  resolution  was  included  giving  the  provinces 
control  of  “education,  saving  the  rights  and  privileges 
which  the  Protestant  or  Catholic  minority  in  both  Can¬ 
adas  may  possess  as  to  their  denominational  schools  at  the 
time  when  the  Constitutional  Act  goes  into  operation.” 

The  construction  of  the  Intercolonial  by  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  was  an  essential  condition  of  the  Lower  Pro¬ 
vinces’  acceptance  of  the  union,  and  was  agreed  upon 
without  demur.  With  still  more  ambitious  grasp,  the 
resolutions  of  the  Conference  provided  not  merely  for  the 
future  admission  of  the  North  West  Territories  and  Pa¬ 
cific  provinces,  but  for  improvement  of  the  communica¬ 
tions  with  the  West  at  the  earliest  possible  period  that 
the  finances  would  permit. 
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The  conclusions  reached  in  this  momentous  three  weeks’ 
conference  were  changed  in  minor  details  later,  but  in 
substance  are  the  basis  of  Confederation  to  this  day.  It 
is,  therefore,  worth  while  to  note  at  this  juncture  how 
closely  they  correspond  to  the  draft  drawn  by  Galt  eight 
years  earlier,  at  a  time  when  no  other  public  man  had  en¬ 
tered  upon  the  question  of  the  details  of  the  terms  of  fed¬ 
eration,  and  at  a  time  before  the  Civil  War  had  made  clear 
to  all  men  the  need  of  giving  a  greater  measure  of  power 
to  the  federal  government.  When,  further,  it  is  borne  in 
mind  that  after  the  second  day,  on  the  motion  of  the  New¬ 
foundland  representative,  Mr.  Shea,  the  resolutions  moved 
were  prepared  in  advance  by  a  committee  composed  of 
the  delegates  from  Canada,  it  will  be  apparent  that  Galt’s 
contributions  to  the  all  important  questions  of  practical 
detail  were  as  significant  as  his  share  in  urging  the  gen¬ 
eral  policy  of  a  federal  union. 


Galt’s  Draft,  1858 

1.  A  federal  rather  than  a  leg¬ 
islative  Union. 

2.  The  Confederation  does  not 
profess  to  be  derived  from 
the  people;  the  constitution  is 
provided  by  the  imperial  par¬ 
liament,  “thus  affording  the 
means  of  remedying  any  de¬ 
fect,  which  is  now  practically 
impossible  under  the  Ameri¬ 
can  constitution.” 

3.  The  Federal  government  to  be 
composed  of  a  Governor-Gen¬ 
eral  or  Viceroy,  appointed 
by  the  Queen,  an  Upper  House 
or  Senate  elected  on  a  ter¬ 
ritorial  basis,  and  a  House  of 
Assembly  elected  on  the  basis 
of  population;  the  Executive 
to  be  composed  of  ministers 
responsible  to  the  legislature. 


The  Quebec  Resolution  of  186U- 

1.  Adopted. 

2.  So  determined. 


3.  Adopted,  except  for  making 
the  Senate  a  nominated  rather 
than  an  elected  body. 
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4.  The  Federal  Government  to 
have  control  over  Customs, 
Excise,  and  all  trade  ques¬ 
tions,  Postal  Service,  Militia, 
Banking,  Currency,  Weights 
and  Measures,  Bankruptcy, 
Public  Works  of  a  National 
Character,  Harbours  and 
Lighthouses,  Fisheries,  Public 
Lands,  Public  Debt,  and  un¬ 
incorporated  territories. 

5.  It  will  form  a  subject  for  ma¬ 
ture  deliberation  whether  the 
powers  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  should  be  confined  to 
the  points  named,  or  should 
be  extended  to  all  matters 
not  specially  entrusted  to  the 
local  legislatures. 

6.  The  constitution  of  a  federal 
Court  of  Appeal. 

7.  Net  revenue  from  the  Crown 
Lands  in  each  province  to  be 
the  exclusive  property  of  that 
province,  except  in  the  case 
of  the  territories. 

8.  The  general  revenue,  having 
first  been  charged  with  the 
expense  of  collection  and  civil 
government,  to  be  subject  to 
the  payment  of  interest  on 
the  public  debts  of  the  Con¬ 
federation,  constituted  from 
the  existing  obligations  of 
each,  and  the  surplus  to  be 
divided  among  the  provinces 
according  to  population.  For 
a  limited  time  a  fixed  contri¬ 
bution  might  be  made  from 
the  general  revenue  for  edu¬ 
cational  and  judicial  purposes. 
“By  the  proposed  distribution 
of  the  revenue  each  province 
would  have  a  direct  pecuniary 
interest  in  the  preservation  of 
the  authority  of  the  Federal 
Government.” 


4.  All  specifically  assigned  to 
the  Federal  Government,  save 
Public  Lands. 


5.  The  second  alternative 
adopted. 


6.  Adopted. 

7.  The  Crown  Lands  themselves 
so  assigned. 


8.  The  general  principle  of  fed¬ 
eral  subsidies  adopted,  on  the 
basis  of  a  fixed  contribution 
rather  than  ‘distribution  of 
surplus  revenues.’  The  debts 
of  the  provinces  assumed  by 
the  Federal  Government,  with 
detailed  adjustments. 


In  the  concluding  words  of  Galt’s  letter  to  Sir  E.  B. 
Lytton  in  1858,  his  draft  foreshadows  with  remarkable 
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prescience  the  determination  of  the  future  Fathers  of 
Confederation  to  frame  a  constitution  which  “would  pos¬ 
sess  greater  inherent  strength  than  that  of  the  United 
States,  and  would  combine  the  advantage  of  the  unity,  for 
general  purposes,  of  a  legislative  union,  with  so  much  of 
the  Federation  principle  as  would  join  all  the  benefits  of 
local  government  and  legislation  upon  questions  of  provin¬ 
cial  interest.”10 


It  took  less  than  three  weeks  to  draft  the  plan  of  fed¬ 
eration,  but  it  was  to  take  nearly  three  years  to  secure 
its  adoption.  The  members  of  the  Conference  had  become 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  need  and  the  feasibility  of 
the  proposal,  but  it  was  still  a  question  whether  it  would 
commend  itself  to  the  varied  interests  of  the  five  pro¬ 
vinces. 

In  Canada,  sentiment  soon  proved  overwhelmingly  in 
favour.  The  strongest  leaders  of  both  parties  were  united 
in  its  advocacy,  and  the  constitutional  agitation  of  the 
past  ten  years  had  prepared  men’s  minds  for  sweeping 
change.  A  series  of  banquets  and  public  meetings  ad¬ 
dressed  by  the  leading  delegates  gave  opportunity  imme¬ 
diately  after  adjournment  to  put  the  case  before  the 
people,  and  the  response  of  press  and  public  soon  showed 
that  the  leaders  had  rightly  judged  the  public  temper. 
Among  the  more  notable  of  these  addresses  was  that 
given  by  Galt  to  a  meeting  of  his  constituents  in  Sher¬ 
brooke,  on  November  23,  1864.  It  was  a  particularly  clear 
and  comprehensive  summary  of  the  proposed  changes, 
with  special  reference  to  the  position  both  of  the  French- 
speaking  and  of  the  English-speaking  citizens  of  Lower 
Canada  under  the  federal  system.  The  address  was  widely 
circulated  in  pamphlet  form,  and  contributed  materially 
to  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  union  plan. 

10Chapter  IX,  above. 
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No  time  was  lost  in  bringing  the  issue  before  the  Cana¬ 
dian  legislature.  The  debate  began  immediately  after 
the  opening  of  the  1865  session,  in  February,  and  contin¬ 
ued  into  March.  The  discussion  rose  to  the  level  of  the 
high  occasion.  There  was,  inevitably,  much  turgid  rhe¬ 
toric,  much  repetition  of  familiar  points,  much  evident 
cramming  of  historical  lore,  but  particularly  in  the 
speeches  of  eight  or  ten  of  the  leading  men,  the  practical 
grasp,  the  wide  vision,  the  high  courage  displayed  gave 
splendid  promise  for  the  future  of  the  new  nation. 

On  the  government  side,  the  most  notable  speeches  were 
those  of  Macdonald,  Cartier,  Brown,  McGee  and  Galt. 
John  A.  Macdonald,  in  presenting  the  resolutions,  gave  a 
lucid  analysis  of  the  distinctive  features  of  the  plan. 
G.  E.  Cartier,  who,  as  usual,  was  somewhat  personal  and 
discursive,  devoted  his  attention  mainly  to  the  effect  upon 
Lower  Canada.  George  Brown  made  one  of  his  most  elab¬ 
orate  speeches,  covering  the  main  advantages  both  nega¬ 
tive  and  positive,  of  the  change,  and  seeking  to  prove  its 
consistency  with  his  earlier  policy.  D’Arcy  McGee  car¬ 
ried  off  the  palm  for  eloquence,  emphasizing,  perhaps  over¬ 
much,  the  danger  from  the  United  States  as  a  motive  com¬ 
pelling  union.  A.  T.  Galt,  as  befitted  the  Finance  Minis¬ 
ter,  stressed  chiefly  the  commercial  advantages  to  be 
gained  and  expounded  the  financial  provisions  of  the  plan. 
All  declared  that  the  time  for  union  was  now  or  never, 
and  all  insisted  that  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Quebec 
Conference  were  of  the  nature  of  a  treaty,  not  to  be  al¬ 
tered  by  any  single  province. 

The  opposition  to  the  proposals  came  from  many  quar¬ 
ters  and  many  motives.  Sandfield  Macdonald,  like  his 
fellow-clansman  in  preferring  personal  tactics  to  consti¬ 
tutional  change,  consistently  urged  a  continuance  of  the 
old  system,  only  with  better  men  in  charge.  Luther 
Holton  attacked  the  haste  and  sketchiness  of  the  propo¬ 
sals.  A.  A.  Dorion  opposed  alike  the  nominated  Senate, 
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the  pledge  to  build  the  Intercolonial,  and  the  concentration 
of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Cabinet,  and  consid¬ 
ered  the  whole  proposal  premature.  Joly  de  Lotbiniere 
feared  that  French-Canadian  nationality  would  be 
swamped.  John  Hilliard  Cameron,  while  supporting  the 
proposals,  urged,  in  vain,  that  they  should  be  submitted 
to  the  people  through  a  general  election.  But  it  was  left 
for  Christopher  Dunkin  to  make  the  most  powerful  attack 
upon  the  Confederation  scheme.  That  it  was  a  jumbled 
compromise  framed  to  catch  every  political  and  sectional 
interest,  that  it  was  an  impossible  combination  of  repub¬ 
lican  and  monarchical  principles,  that  the  Senate  proposed 
was  ridiculously  the  worst  that  could  have  been  devised, 
that  in  default  of  adequate  provision  in  the  Senate  for 
guarding  federal  interests  the  Cabinet  would  perforce  be¬ 
come  a  body  representing  all  the  different  sections  and 
creeds,  and  hence  prove  unwieldy,  that  the  division  of  leg¬ 
islative  and  judicial  powers  between  the  federal  and  the 
provincial  authorities  was  confused  and  illogical,  that  the 
opening  up  of  railway  communication  with  east  and  west 
would  entail  bankrupting  outlays,  that  the  provincial  sub¬ 
sidy  device  would  create  among  the  local  governments  “a 
calf-like  appetite  for  milking  this  one  most  magnificent 
government  cow,”  and  that,  as  an  Englishman,  he  must 
deprecate  any  scheme  which  was  a  sure  step  toward  inde¬ 
pendence  and  a  step  away  from  imperial  union, — these 
were  only  the  more  notable  points  in  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  speeches  ever  delivered  in  any  parliamentary 
gathering.  Many  of  the  criticisms  of  the  methods  adopt¬ 
ed  were  well  taken,  many  of  the  prophecies  of  evil  have 
been  borne  out  by  time,  but  the  fact  remained  that  the 
critics  of  the  plan  could  give  no  other  solution  of  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  that  faced  the  province.  Fear  could  not  prevail 
against  hope.  The  resolutions  were  carried  in  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Council  by  45  to  15,  and  in  the  Assembly  by  91  to 
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33;  in  both  Houses  there  was  a  favorable  majority  among 
both  the  Upper  and  the  Lower  Canadian  members. 

So  far  as  the  Canadas  were  concerned,  all  was  well. 
But  not  so  in  the  provinces  down  by  the  sea.  Their  rep¬ 
resentatives  at  the  Conference  had  returned  after  their 
oratorical  pilgrimage  through  the  cities  of  Canada  to  find 
a  coolness  and  suspicion  which  soon  hardened  into  fierce 
hostility.  Fear  of  Canadian  extravagance,  of  high  tariffs 
and  higher  debts,  of  the  faction  fights  whose  virulence  had 
been  noised  abroad,  lack  of  the  stimulus  which  political 
deadlock  had  given  in  Canada,  distrust  of  the  unknown, 
and  personal  rivalries  contributed  to  rouse  wide  opposi¬ 
tion.  In  New  Brunswick  the  Tilley  Government,  appeal¬ 
ing  to  the  country  on  a  confederation  platform,  was  over¬ 
whelmingly  defeated  in  the  same  month  that  the  Canadian 
parliament  endorsed  the  proposals.  Newfoundland  and 
Prince  Edward  Island  definitely  drew  back.  In  Nova 
Scotia,  opposition  developed  among  business  men  who  had 
hitherto  taken  little  part  in  politics,  and  when  in  addition 
Joseph  Howe,  whether  from  conviction  or  from  personal 
pique,  lent  their  movement  his  powerful  aid,  even  Tupper 
was  forced  to  hesitate.  But  not  for  long.  A  year  later 
the  tide  turned  in  New  Brunswick;  the  pressure  of  the 
Colonial  Office,  the  reviving  fear  of  Fenian  raids,  Cana¬ 
dian  campaign  fund  contributions,  and  the  blunders  of  the 
anti-Confederate  Government,  combined  to  put  Tilley 
again  in  power,  pledged  to  carry  out  the  original  agree¬ 
ment.  Nearly  at  the  same  time,  in  April,  1866,  Tupper 
carried  a  motion  in  the  same  direction  through  the  Nova 
Scotia  legislature,  and  thus  the  ground  was  cleared  for 
further  action. 

The  situation  in  1865  was  so  grave,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Canadian  ministers,  as  to  necessitate  a  conference 
with  the  Imperial  Government.  Confederation  had  been 
jeopardized  by  the  result  of  the  New  Brunswick  elections, 
and  it  was  essential  to  endeavor  to  have  the  influence  of 
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the  British  Government  brought  to  bear  in  its  favour. 
The  United  States  had  now  given  formal  notice  of  its  in¬ 
tention  to  abrogate  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  in  March,  1866. 
The  military  situation  was  again  causing  alarm.  The 
border  raids  had  revived  United  States  hostility,  and  the 
institution  of  a  passport  system  and  a  proposal  to  end  the 
Rush-Bagot  convention  were  the  first  fruits  of  this  atti¬ 
tude.  Many  feared  armed  attack,  now  that  the  triumph 
of  the  North  had  set  millions  of  trained  men  free,  and, 
with  more  justification,  the  designs  of  Fenian  plotters 
caused  alarm.  It  was  advisable,  therefore,  to  concert 
measures  for  defence.  Finally,  the  programme  of  annex¬ 
ing  the  North-West  Territory  and  of  overriding  or  set¬ 
tling  the  claims  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  called  for 
consultation.  It  was,  therefore,  decided  to  send  a  delega¬ 
tion  consisting  of  Macdonald,  Cartier,  Brown  and  Galt  to 
discuss  all  these  matters  with  the  British  Cabinet. 

Cartier  and  Galt  sailed  a  fortnight  earlier  than  Mac¬ 
donald  and  Brown,  and  had  the  negotiations  well  under 
way  when  the  others  arrived,  the  first  week  in  May. 
Palmerston  was  still  in  power,  with  Cardwell  Secretary 
for  the  Colonies  and  Gladstone  at  the  Exchequer.  A  spe¬ 
cial  committee  of  the  Cabinet  was  named  to  confer  with 
the  Canadian  delegates,  consisting  of  the  Duke  of  Somer¬ 
set,  Earl  de  Grey  and  Ripon,  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr. 
Cardwell,  but  most  of  the  preliminary  discussion  was  with 
Mr.  Cardwell  alone. 

As  usual,  the  social  phase  of  the  negotiations  was  very 
marked,  and  Galt’s  letters  to  his  wife  gave  many  evidences 
of  the  increased  attention  Canada  was  now  deemed  to 
warrant,  as  well  as  throwing  some  interesting  sidelights 
on  the  life  of  London  half  a  century  ago. 

London,  2nd  April,  1865. 

On  Tuesday,  Cartier  and  I  commenced  operations.  We  saw  a 
great  number  of  people,  and  generally  gathered  from  them  that  we 
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had  a  most  difficult  task  before  us.  We  did  not  see  Mr.  Cardwell, 
the  Colonial  Secretary,  as  he  was  detained  at  a  Cabinet  Council. 
His  private  secretary,  however,  called  and  gave  us  an  appointment 
at  his  own  house,  yesterday  morning,  and  we  were  with  him  for 
upwards  of  two  hours.  It  was  only  a  preliminary  conversation,  but 
we  were  both  pleased  with  his  general  tone.  One  thing  he  assured 
us  of,  that  the  Imperial  Government  were  prepared  to  give  us  their 
full  and  hearty  support  in  the  Confederation.  We  are  to  see  him 
again  to-day  and  he  goes  with  us  to  Lord  de  Grey,  the  Secretary 
at  War,  and  we  shall  meet  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  either  then  or 
to-morrow.  We  are  both  quite  satisfied  that  it  has  been  most  use¬ 
ful  our  coming  in  advance  of  our  Colleagues,  as  we  have  thus 
established  the  basis  of  negotiation  in  our  own  way.  It  is  particu¬ 
larly  satisfactory  to  me  on  my  account.  Our  division  of  labor  is 
that  Cartier  takes  up  the  Confederation  question,  and  I  take  the 
Defence.  .  .  . 


London,  4th  May,  1865. 

Macdonald  and  Brown  have  arrived  and  we  are  holding  daily 
interviews.  I  cannot  yet  say  anything  as  to  the  result.  I  have 
never  been  sanguine,  and  am  not  so  now,  though  public  opinion  is 
generally  favorable.  Still,  I  doubt  whether  the  people  are  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  magnitude  of  the  requirements. 

We  are  full  of  invitations  and  from  distinguished  people.  Car- 
tier  and  I  having  arrived  first  have  rather  got  the  advantage  of 
the  others,  as  our  arrival  was  chronicled  in  the  press,  and  theirs 
was  not.  We  went  last  night  to  two  “At  Homes” — the  Marchioness 
of  Salisbury’s  and  the  Countess  of  Waldegrave’s.  They  were  bril¬ 
liant  affairs  and  crowded  with  the  nobility.  We  went  at  11  p.m., 
spent  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  at  Lady  Salisbury’s  and 
about  half  an  hour  at  Lady  Waldegrave’s.  There  were  many  beau¬ 
tiful  women  and  of  course  extremely  rich  dresses.  I  met  Sir 
Edward  Lytton,  who  was  very  glad  to  see  us,  also  Lord  Lyons, 
Sir  John  Polkington,  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  Marquis  of  Salisbury, 
Lord  Houghton,  and  a  number  of  other  well-known  men.  I  did 
not  expect  to  like  it,  but  was  agreeably  disappointed.  Mr.  Elliott 
of  the  Colonial  Office,  who  has  always  been  very  civil  to  me,  went 
through  the  rooms  with  us  and  introduced  us  to  all  whom  he 
thought  we  would  like  to  meet.  At  Lady  Salisbury’s  we  met  the 
Conservatives,  and  at  Lady  Waldegrave’s  the  Liberals,  so  we  saw 
both  sides. 

We  are  going  to  an  “At  Home”  at  the  Countess  of  Stanhope’s. 
We  dine  with  Lord  Abinger  to-morrow  at  the  Political  Economy 
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Club,  and  on  other  days  with  Mr.  Cardwell,  Lord  de  Grey,  Lady 
Waldegrave,  Lord  Elcho,  Sir  John  Polkington  and  several  other 
great  people.  We  are  decidedly  in  the  “haut  monde”  at  present, 
but  I  confess  I  would  rather  mix  with  my  own  class.  It  shows, 
however,  that  politics  form  the  only  short  cut  from  the  middle  to 
the  upper  ranks.  No  amount  of  wealth  would  secure  the  attention 
we  receive,  and  these  attentions  are  given  not  to  us  but  to  our 
offices,  and  in  compliment  to  our  people.  Out  of  office  these  people 
would  not  bother  their  heads  about  one  of  us  and  I  should  not, 
therefore,  go  to  their  homes  if  it  were  not  that  in  going  I  serve  the 
object  of  my  visit.  Still  it  is  no  doubt  pleasant  to  be  the  recipient 
of  marks  of  attention.  Dr.  Hellmuth  called  a  day  or  two  ago.  He 
was  very  well  and  wanted  me  to  attend  and  speak  at  the  public 
meeting  of  the  Colonial  Church  Society  on  Thursday,  which  I  have 
agreed  to  do.  There  will  be  a  number  of  the  Bishops  and  Clergy 
present,  and  I  shall  try  to  interest  them  in  our  progress.  I  will 
send  you  the  report. 

We  are  going  to  dine  with  the  Goldsmiths  Company  next  week, 
it  will  be  a  great  banquet.  A  T.  G 

London,  17  May,  1865. 

On  Monday  I  went  to  the  play  and  was  much  pleased.  But  the 
great  event  of  Monday  was  our  reception  at  Court.  The  morning 
was  spent  partly  in  arranging  our  uniforms.  I  had  sent  mine  to 
the  tailor’s,  to  put  it  completely  en  regie,  as  you  know  the  gold  lace 
was  not  the  correct  width,  and  I  had  also  to  get  the  knee  breeches, 
etc. 

We  all  looked  very  grand.  Our  carriages  were  ordered  at  half¬ 
past  two,  and  we  reached  the  Palace  at  a  quarter  to  three.  We 
were  ushered  upstairs  into  a  picture  gallery,  where  we  found  a 
crowd  of  magnificently  dressed  ladies  and  men  in  uniform,  all 
gorgeous  and  beyond  my  powers  of  description.  Mr.  Cardwell  had 
us  in  charge.  We  met  a  good  many  people  we  knew,  the  Ministers 
of  State  and  people  we  have  met  at  dinner. 

The  Court,  as  it  is  termed,  is  a  recent  innovation  of  the  Queen’s 
to  relieve  her  of  the  fatigue  of  the  Drawing-room,  when  a  vast 
number  come.  At  a  Court  only  those  attend  who  are  invited,  and 
it  is  therefore  a  great  distinction.  Before  the  general  reception 
began,  the  Queen  ordered  that  we  should  be  presented  by  Mr.  Card- 
well,  as  belonging  to  the  Diplomatic  circle,  and  that  we  should  have 
the  honour  of  kissing  hands.  Accordingly  when  the  door  opened, 
we  were  ushered  in,  preceded  by  Mr.  Cardwell,  in  the  order  of  our 
seniority,  Macdonald,  Cartier,  Brown  and  myself.  The  ceremony 
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was  to  bow,  to  go  down  on  the  right  knee  (a  matter  involving,  in 
my  own  case,  a  slight  mental  doubt  as  to  the  tenacity  of  my 
breeches),  the  left  arm  is  then  advanced  a  little,  and  the  Queen 
laid  her  hand  upon  it,  which  I  touched  slightly  with  my  lips.  I 
then  rose,  bowed  again,  and  moved  off  to  the  left  of  the  Court 
circle,  which  consisted  of  the  Princesses  Helena,  Louise,  May  of 
Cambridge,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  in 
attendance.  The  Prince  of  Wales  kindly  recognized  us  by  bowing 
and  smiling.  The  Princess  of  Wales  was  not  present.  The  position 
assigned  to  us  was  that  of  honour  next  the  Court  Circle.  The 
other  presentations  took  place,  and  the  papers  I  send  you  will  give 
you  the  names.  The  dresses  and  jewelry  of  the  ladies  were  most 
magnificent.  They  all  wore  trains,  beautiful  silk  and  lace.  I  was 
much  amused  to  see  how  the  trains  were  gathered  up.  An  old  gen¬ 
tleman  in  a  grand  uniform  stood  a  little  to  one  side  next  us,  and 
as  each  lady  passed  on  he  picked  up  her  train  with  great  dexterity 
and  placed  it  over  her  left  arm,  and  pointed  where  she  was  to  go. 
One  old  lady  got  slightly  embarrassed  with  her  train  by  turning 
round  the  wrong  way.  I  endeavored,  but  without  much  success,  to 
restore  her  train  to  her  arm,  and  she  went  down  the  room  like  a 
ship  in  distress.  The  whole  affair  did  not  occupy  more  than  half 
an  hour. 

The  Queen  looked  very  well,  but  little  changed.  She  was 
dressed  in  black,  with  a  long  white  veil  attached  to  the  back  of  her 
head.  No  ornaments,  except  a  heavy  pearl  necklace.  Many  of  the 
ladies  wore  magnificent  diamonds  and  pearls.  The  Princesses  wore 
white,  very  plain.  They  looked  amiable,  kind  girls,  especially 
Helena.  The  Prince  looked  very  well,  and  has  improved  greatly 
since  he  was  in  Canada.  The  whole  scene  was  a  most  brilliant  one. 

....  We  all  felt  we  had  been  treated  with  great  distinction. 
Indeed  our  whole  reception  in  England  proves  how  important  our 
mission  is  considered.  We  are  treated  quite  as  if  we  were  ambas¬ 
sadors  and  not  as  mere  Colonists  as  we  have  always  been  called. 

....  I  dare  say  you  will  think  that  our  business  is  not  get¬ 
ting  on  very  well  with  all  this  party  going,  but  we  are  obliged  to 
wait  until  the  Defence  Commission  has  reported,  which  will  be  to¬ 
day  or  to-morrow.  We  open  our  formal  official  communication  on 
Friday,  and  hope  a  few  days  will  settle  things. 

A.  T.  G. 

London,  19th  May,  1865. 

We  dined  on  Sunday  with  Sir  Edward  Lytton,  and  met  some 
literary  people,  among  others  Dickens,  with  whom  I  had  a  good 
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deal  of  conversation.  On  leaving  we  went  to  the  Cosmopolitan 
Club,  where  I  met  Mr.  Kingslake,  the  author  of  Eothen.  On 
Saturday  Mr.  Brydges  and  I  went  to  Windsor  and  had  a  very 
pleasant  drive  through  the  Park,  enjoying  it  very  much.  On  Mon¬ 
day  Cartier  and  I  dined  with  Mr.  Henry  Jackson,  and  met  several 
of  the  young  literary  men  of  the  day.  Yesterday,  Tuesday,  we 
dined  with  Mr.  Cardwell,  and  met  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  Duke  of 
Argyle,  Lord  de  Grey,  and  Sir  R.  Palmer,  the  Attorney-General. 
It  was  a  purely  political  dinner,  none  but  members  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  were  present.  We  therefore  had  some  conversation  on  our 
business,  but  not  much. 

Thursday,  11th  May. 

I  resume  my  pen  to  tell  you  of  our  movements  last  night.  We 
first  dined  at  the  Goldsmiths’  Hall,  the  most  magnificent  display  of 
plate  I  ever  saw.  We  then  drove  home,  dressed,  and  went  to  Lady 
Waldegrave’s  At  Home,  where  there  was  a  great  crush.  We  did 
not  stay  long,  but  went  on  to  the  Duchess  of  Wellington’s.  The 
ball  was,  as  you  may  suppose,  a  very  grand  affair.  After  being 
presented  to  the  Duchess  we  walked  through  the  rooms,  looked  at 
the  company  and,  being  rather  tired,  went  home.  It  is  very  well 
to  see  these  places,  but  it  is  certainly  no  great  enjoyment  for 
strangers.  All  was  extremely  gay  and  bright.  The  Duchess  has 
been  a  very  fine  woman,  but  looks  faded  and  sad;  she  was  painted 
a  good  deal.  We  did  not  see  the  Duke. 

To-day  I  have  been  in  the  city  attending  the  Land  Company’s 
annual  meeting.  I  gave  them  a  short  account  of  matters  in 
Canada,  and  some  good  advice  which  I  think  they  will  follow. 
They  passed  a  vote  offering  me  a  Dinner,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
will  be  in  my  power  to  accept.  I  am  to  meet  the  Directors  next 
week. 

A.  T.  G. 

London,  25th  May,  1865. 

Our  business  here  proceeds  slowly,  and  I  much  fear  is  going  to 
become  very  involved.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  the  Statesmen  of 
England  had  lost  many  of  the  high  qualities  which  used  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  them,  they  seem  so  timid  and  hesitating,  but  at  the  same 
time  I  must  admit  that  the  question  is  surrounded  with  difficulties. 
We  have  had  two  formal  meetings  with  the  Committee  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  we  have  another  to-day  which  will  be  very  important. 
The  issue  is  fortunately  in  the  hands  of  God,  who  will  surely 
overrule  it  for  good,  but  I  much  doubt  that  'serious  changes  will 
be  necessary  in  our  condition  in  Canada. 
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I  do  not  quite  like  the  very  marked  attention  we  have  received. 
They  have  treated  us  too  much  as  ambassadors  and  on  an  equality, 
and  I  think  it  bodes  no  good,  however  flattering  it  may  be. 

On  Monday  I  dined  with  Mr.  Betts,  and  went  in  the  evening  to 
a  Concert  at  the  Palace,  to  which  we  had  the  honour  of  an  invita¬ 
tion.  It  was  a  very  grand  affair,  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales 
and  all  the  foreign  Ambassadors  and  elite  of  the  land.  There  was 
a  light  supper  afterwards.  I  enclose  you  the  carte  of  the  music. 

Yesterday  we  were  invited  to  accompany  the  Prince  to  inspect 
the  Great  Eastern  and  Atlantic  Cable.  We  left  town  at  twelve 
and  returned  at  six,  afterwards  dining  at  Mr.  Cardwell’s  (in  full 
dress) . 

To-day  we  are  invited  to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge’s,  but  I  have 
sent  an  apology,  not  being  inclined  for  festivities,  and  being  very 
anxious  about  our  business.  You  must  say  nothing  about  it  to 
anyone,  but  I  have  the  conviction  we  shall  effect  nothing  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  our  own  people.  It  is  very  grievous  to  see  half  a  continent 
slipping  away  from  the  grasp  of  England  with  scarcely  an  effort 
to  hold  it.  If  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst  we  shall  at  any  rate 
be  relieved  from  all  danger  of  war,  as  the  United  States  will  not 
quarrel  with  us. 

A.  T.  G. 

London,  30th  May,  1865. 

We  had  our  first  official  interview  yesterday,  and  thinK  we  have 
made  a  good  impression.  The  Cabinet  meets  to-day  to  consider 
the  matter,  and  we  may  fairly  expect  that  we  shall  make  progress 
next  week. 

Our  festivities  continue.  We  dined  yesterday  with  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales.  We  were  most  graciously  received,  the 
party  was  really  a  Canadian  one,  the  Prince  having  invited  all 
of  his  Canadian  suite  whom  he  could  get.  When  the  party  had 
assembled,  the  Prince  and  Princess  came  in,  and  we  all  formed  in 
line  and  bowed  as  they  went  into  the  dining  room.  The  dinner  was 
of  course  good,  and  I  have  the  bill  of  fare  for  you.  Music  (Cana¬ 
dian  quadrilles  being  part)  during  the  whole  dinner.  After  dinner 
we  went  into  the  drawing  room,  when  the  Prince  presented  us  each 
in  turn  to  the  Princess,  with  whom  we  had  a  little  conversation. 
She  is  really  extremely  pretty,  and  has  the  nicest  possible  foreign 
accent.  She  told  me  she  had  a  horror  of  the  sea,  and  doubted 
whether  anything  could  tempt  her  across  the  Atlantic,  and  some 
little  remarks  of  that  kind.  After  those  who  had  ladies  with  them 
had  gone,  the  Prince  desired  us  to  go  with  him  to  smoke,  and  we 
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were  shown  into  a  handsome  Turkish  divan,  where  we  had  cigars, 
wine  and  seltzer  water.  The  Prince  put  on  his  dressing  gown,  to 
a  great  extent  dropped  ceremony,  and  kept  us  with  him  upwards 
of  two  hours.  We  left  at  half-past  one.  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
mentioning  old  Captain  Felton  and  Mrs.  Felton  to  him  and  told 
him  how  devoted  were  their  memories  of  his  kindness.  He  seemed 
very  much  pleased,  and  desired  me  to  express  to  them  how  pleased 
he  was  to  hear  of  their  welfare.  This  of  course  I  shall  do  on  my 
return,  but  I  prefer  giving  you  the  opportunity  of  making  the  old 
people  happy  by  calling  yourself  and  telling  them,  which  I  hope 
you  will  do.  I  have  got  one  of  his  cigars,  which  he  told  me  had 
been  sent  to  him  by  the  King  of  Portugal;  I  shall  smoke  it  when 
I  get  home. 

It  seems  odd  to  be  visiting  on  such  comparatively  easy  terms 
our  future  King  and  Queen,  and  I  know  it  is  a  very  high  distinc¬ 
tion,  the  highest,  I  suppose,  they  can  offer  us.  When  we  left  the 
Prince  said  he  must  see  us  again  before  we  went  home. 

We  attended  the  Levee  to-day,  and  were  honoured  by  having 
what  is  called  the  “Entree,”  that  is,  we  came  in  with  the  Foreign 
Ambassadors,  and  formed  part  of  the  Court  circle,  going  and  com¬ 
ing  by  a  separate  entrance.  And  we  have  now  invitations  to  the 
Palace,  by  command  of  the  Queen,  for  a  musical  party  on  Monday. 
We  are  also  to  dine  with  the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  From  all  we  can 
see  we  have  got  the  Court  party  on  our  side,  and  this  will  be  of 
the  greatest  use. 

A.  T.  G. 

London,  1st  June,  1865. 

Since  I  wrote  last  I  may  mention  our  doings  in  the  fashionable 
world.  We  dined  on  Monday  with  Col.  Jervois,  who  has  been  a 
warm  friend  to  our  mission,  indeed,  by  the  way,  I  may  say  we 
have  no  stronger  ally  than  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  and  all  the 

Army  men.  We  did  not  go  out  in  the  evening.  On  Tuesday  we 

had  a  magnificent  entertainment  at  Richmond,  by  Sir  Morton  and 
Lady  Peto,  150  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  flowers  and  music  “a 
discretion.”  He  had  invited  all  our  Railway  friends,  and  we  had 

a  charming  evening.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brassey  drove  me  back  to 

town. 

Yesterday  was  the  ever  memorable  “Derby  Day.”  We  had 
made  up  a  party  of  eleven  including  Bischoff,  Grant  (whom  you 
may  recollect  as  G.T.R.  secretary),  Reynolds  (whom  you  do  not 
know),  Brydges,  Russell  of  the  London  Times,  and  ourselves  with 
McGee.  We  had  a  basket  of  lunch  and  wines  from  Fortnam  and 
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Mason,  and  two  carriages  with  postillions.  We  breakfasted  at 
eight  and  started  a  little  after  nine.  The  day  was  all  we  could 
wish,  but  a  great  deal  of  dust.  We  drove  down  in  the  midst  of  a 
mass  of  vehicles  of  all  kinds,  indulging  in  good  humored  jokes  on 
all  sides.  We  reached  the  Downs  at  noon,  and  got  our  carriages 
into  a  very  good  place,  inside  of  the  course.  After  settling  our 
arrangements  and  washing  down  the  dust  with  sherry  and  seltzer 
water  we  went  on  a  peregrination  through  the  crowd,  which  thick¬ 
ened  every  moment. 

Macdonald  and  I  went  with  Russell,  who  knew  every  place,  and 
he  had  got  us  invited  to  a  very  “swell”  place  close  to  the  winning 
post.  This  was  a  shed  and  stand  erected  by  a  Mr.  Todd  Heatly, 
the  wine  merchant,  who  supplies  most  of  the  Army  messes  and 
many  of  the  Clubs  and  nobility.  He  opens  it  on  the  Derby  Day  to 
his  friends,  who  are  all  the  nobility.  He  provided  a  magnificent 
lunch,  turtle  soup  and  champagne  cup.  You  would  have  been  hor¬ 
rified  to  see  the  champagne  go,  it  was  emptied  into  two  large 
barrels,  holding  seventy  dozen  each ! !  and  by  a  little  arrangement 
of  pipes  there  was  a  champagne  fountain  flowing  in  the  middle  of 
the  shed.  Besides  the  turtle,  there  were  all  the  delicacies  and  sub¬ 
stantial  of  the  season.  After  getting  a  little  preliminary  lunch, 
we  walked  back  to  our  carriages,  and  you  can  scarcely  imagine 
the  difficulty  we  had  in  finding  them,  the  mass  of  vehicles  was  so 
dense.  There  we  met  our  own  party  again,  and  stayed  about  an 
hour,  returning  to  Todd  Heatly’s  to  see  the  race  run.  Then  we  had 
our  real  lunch,  with  a  little  champagne,  and  then  went  on  the  stand, 
which  was  not  at  all  crowded,  as  he  evidently  in  this  respect  was 
careful  to  make  his  guests  comfortable.  We  had  a  magnificent  view 
of  the  course,  and  could  see  the  horses  all  the  way  round.  It  was 
really  a  wonderful  sight  to  see  the  immense  mass  of  people,  and 
we  especially  admired  the  quiet,  firm  way  in  which  the  police  con¬ 
trolled  them.  After  nine  false  starts,  the  horses  got  away,  and  a 
roar  from  the  multitude  announced  the  fact  to  those  who  had  not 
seen  it.  Immense  excitement  in  every  face,  hope  and  fear  alter¬ 
nating  as  the  two  minutes  passed  away,  which  won  or  lost  a  million 
sterling  to  those  who  witnessed  it.  We  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
bright  colors  of  the  thirty  jockeys  flashing  along  the  distant  course, 
and,  almost  as  it  were  in  an  instant,  we  see  them  sweep  round  the 
distant  corner  and  enter  the  broad,  straight  course  which  leads  to 
the  winning  post.  Shouts  rise  on  every  side  that  this  or  that  horse 
wins.  We  all  watch  their  approach  with  eager  eyes,  not  yet  sure 
of  the  result,  till  at  last  one  horse  singles  himself  out  from  the 
others,  and  rushes  past,  while  the  shouts  from  two  hundred 
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thousand  throats  proclaim  that  the  French  horse  has  won.  The 
excitement  becomes  tremendous,  the  vast  crowd  rushes  into  the 
course,  and  for  full  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  nothing  but  a  mass 
of  human  faces  is  seen.  I  never  saw  anything  approaching  it  in 
actual  sublimity.  I  am  satisfied  there  were  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  million  of  people  rushing  together,  all  eager,  excited,  gesticu¬ 
lating,  shouting,  pushing,  fighting,  and  quite  uncontrolled  and 
uncontrollable.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  which  horse  had  won, 
things  subsided  again,  people  cooled,  those  like  ourselves  who  had 
no  pecuniary  interest11  in  the  race,  went  off  to  seek  more  lunch, 
more  champagne,  and  other  fun,  while  the  fortunates  and  unfor¬ 
tunates  were  in  all  the  stages  from  perfect  bliss  to  utter  despair. 
Decidedly  the  race  for  the  Derby  is  an  institution. 

The  great  interest  of  the  day  being  over,  we  went  to  see  the 
sights  of  the  course,  gypsies,  music,  mountebanks,  games  of  all 
kinds,  menageries  of  savage  animals,  and  shows  of  Irishmen  dis¬ 
guised  as  savage  Indians,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  amusements,  till 
it  became  time  to  discuss  the  great  question  of  getting  out  of  the 
crowd  home.  We  were  rather  lucky  in  the  position  we  had  chosen, 
and  after  spending  half  an  hour  in  getting  ready  and  another  half 
hour  in  hunting  up  stray  members  of  our  party,  we  started  all 
merry,  but  not  in  the  least  degree  more. 

The  Road,  as  the  return  to  London  is  called,  is  one  of  the  great 
celebrities  of  the  Derby,  and  is  in  fact  the  Saturnalia  of  the  lower 
classes,  who  discharge  all  sorts  of  wit,  humor,  and  abuse,  with 
occasionally  something  broader,  at  all  and  sundry.  This  is  quite 
understood  by  everyone,  and  all  go  prepared  for  whatever  may 
betide.  Picture  us,  then,  first  providing  ourselves  with  tin  tubes 
and  sundry  bags  of  peas,  little  wooden  dolls,  pincushions  filled  with 
bran,  then  putting  on  our  greatcoats  buttoned  to  the  throats,  veils 
over  our  hats  and  faces  if  need  be,  cigars  lighted,  all  as  merry  as 
possible  and  prepared  to  enjoy  the  fun  of  The  Road. 

I  was  lucky  enough  to  be  in  the  carriage  with  Russell  and  John 
A.,  both  masters  in  the  art  of  “chaffing,”  and  I  can  assure  you  our 
carriage  kept  up  its  reputation  all  the  way  to  town,  being  greeted 
alternately  with  cheers  and  volleys  of  peas,  to  which  we  made  suit¬ 
able  rejoinders.  We  got  blocked  for  an  hour  at  a  railway  bridge, 

“There  appears  to  be  some  difference  of  opinion  on  this  im¬ 
portant  historical  question,  as  Macdonald  later  insisted  that  the 
group  had  entered  a  pool  of  a  guinea  a  draw  and  that  when  Galt 
drew  the  favorite,  Gladiateur,  he  exchanged  and  gave  a  guinea  to 
boot.  Technically,  and  for  domestic  purposes,  Galt  doubtless  had 
no  ‘pecuniary  interest’,  at  the  finish  of  the  race. 
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where  Russell  gained  immense  applause  by  getting  on  top  of  the 
seat,  and  making  an  election  speech. 

Every  conceivable  trap  was  on  the  road  from  the  coster  monger’s 
donkey  cart  to  the  aristocratic  four-in-hand.  We  were  constantly 
passing  broken  down  vehicles;  no  compassion  or  mercy  was  shown 
to  the  unfortunates,  who  were  at  once  bundled  out  of  the  way  to 
shift  how  they  best  could.  We  had  good  horses  and  stout  carriages 
and  met  with  no  accident,  but  it  took  us  five  hours  to  get  home, 
sixteen  miles,  and  tired  and  glad  we  were  to  reach  our  hotel,  and 
pretty  looking  objects  we  were,  covered  with  dust  and  plentifully 
pelted  with  flour,  making  us  look  like  millers. 

Altogether  it  was  a  wonderful  thing  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  I  would  not  have  missed  it  for  a  good  deal,  though  I  do  not 
know  I  should  do  it  again.  I  send  you  the  account  in  the  Times, 
but  I  hope  you  will  like  my  own  description  better. 

A.  T.  G. 

London,  3rd  June,  1865. 

I  wrote  you  a  very  long  letter  by  last  Canadian  mail  with  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Derby.  I  have  therefore  only  now  to  chronicle  the 
events  of  two  days.  First,  as  regards  our  business,  it  is  approach¬ 
ing  a  termination,  which  I  think  will  in  some  respects  cause  dis¬ 
appointment,  but  on  the  whole  commends  itself  to  my  judgment. 
I  may  now  say  with  some  degree  of  confidence  that  I  shall  sail  on 
the  17th,  for  New  York. 

The  great  social  event  since  I  wrote  was  our  dinner  yesterday 
with  the  Duke  and!  Duchess  d’Aumale.  We  met  the  Prince  de  Join- 
ville,  the  Count  de  Paris  and  the  Countess,  the  Prince  de  Conde, 
and  other  distinguished  people.  Four  Princes  at  once—  and  two 
Princesses.  Nothing  could  be  kinder  or  more  considerate  than  the 
conduct  of  the  whole  party,  and  no  one  would  have  imagined  that 
they  were  other  than  ordinary  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

A.  T.  G. 

The  conclusions  reached  were  more  satisfactory  than 
some  of  Galt’s  forebodings  had  indicated.  As  to  Confed¬ 
eration,  the  imperial  authorities  agreed  that  without  any 
thought  of  coercion,  they  would  use  every  legitimate 
means  to  secure  the  early  assent  of  the  Maritime  Pro¬ 
vinces.  The  new  British  Minister  at  Washington,  Sir 
Frederick  Bruce,  was  to  be  instructed  to  urge  renewal  of 
the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  acting  in  concert  with  the  Cana- 
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dian  government.  An  agreement  was  reached  to  make 
over  to  Canada  all  the  British  territory  east  of  the  Rockies 
and  north  of  the  United  States,  subject  to  such  compensa¬ 
tion  to  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  as  should  later  be 
found  warranted. 

The  settlement  of  the  defence  question  was  the  crux  of 
the  whole  discussion.  In  the  past  session  it  had  repeat¬ 
edly  been  debated  in  the  British  parliament.  The  ending 
of  the  Civil  War,  the  friction  which  still  existed  between 
Britain  and  the  States,  and  the  publication  of  a  report  by 
Colonel  Jervois  which  made  clear  the  utter  defenceless¬ 
ness  of  Canada  in  case  of  war,  kept  the  issue  alive.  The 
discussion  was  less  acrimonious  than  in  previous  years, 
but  though  expressions  of  willingness  to  attempt  to  de¬ 
fend  Canada  against  invasion  were  more  frequent,  the 
feeling  that  it  could  not  be  defended  was  still  dominant. 
It  was  recognized  that  the  greater  part  of  the  frontier 
could  not  be  defended,  but  in  order  to  provide  rallying- 
points  for  the  troops  the  British  Government  now  pro¬ 
posed  to  spend  £50,000  a  year  on  fortifying  Quebec,  leav¬ 
ing  it  to  the  province  to  fortify  Montreal  and  the  commu¬ 
nications  westward. 

In  the  preliminary  interviews  with  the  Colonial  Secre¬ 
tary,  Galt  made  clear  the  attitude  of  the  Canadian  minis¬ 
ters.  They  had  been  prepared  to  assent  to  the  proposal 
of  the  British  Government  to  postpone  the  settlement  of 
the  relative  burdens  of  defence  until  after  Confederation, 
but  the  emergency  created  by  the  border  raids  and  the 
possibility,  owing  to  New  Brunswick’s  attitude,  of  some 
delay  in  achieving  Confederation,  had  made  them  deter¬ 
mine  to  seek  an  earlier  settlement.  They  were  quite  pre¬ 
pared  to  admit  that  Canada  might  now  assume  a  larger 
share  of  responsibility  for  her  own  defence:  “the  desire 
and  belief  of  Canada  was,  in  seeking  a  union,  not  in  any 
way  to  weaken  the  connection  with  the  Mother  Country, 
but  rather  to  remove  those  causes  which  now  afforded 
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many  parties  in  England  arguments  for  asserting  that  the 
connection  was  mutually  disadvantageous.”  Whether  the 
intentions  of  the  United  States  were  amicable  or  not,  it 
was  felt  safer  to  make  adequate  preparations  which  might 
prove  unnecessary  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  frightful 
calamity.  In  this  belief,  they  doubted  whether  the  de¬ 
fensive  works  suggested  by  Colonel  Jervois  would  meet 
the  situation  adequately ;  before  they  were  completed,  war 
would  have  blown  over  or  have  been  fought  through.  In¬ 
crease  of  the  regular  forces,  calling  out  the  militia,  pre¬ 
paration  of  supplies  of  munitions,  defence  for  the  inland 
waters,  and  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  squadrons 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  in  view  of  American  ironclad  pro¬ 
gress,  were  among  the  measures  suggested.  As  to  the 
expense,  he  suggested  that  the  extra  cost  of  maintaining 
the  regular  forces  in  Canada,  the  expenditure  on  the  mili¬ 
tia,  fortifications  and  munitions  would  be  borne  equally 
by  Canada  and  by  Great  Britain.  The  battlefield  would  be 
local  but  the  cause  was  imperial.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
government,  further,  the  construction  of  the  Intercolonial 
and  the  improvement  of  the  canals  were  essentially  works 
of  military  defence,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  also 
had  a  commercial  purpose,  the  expense  should  be  borne 
wholly  by  the  province.12 

In  the  formal  discussion  betwen  the  committees  of  the 
two  Cabinets  in  the  following  month,  a  plan  for  the  de¬ 
fence  of  Canada,  prepared  by  a  special  Defence  Commis¬ 
sion,  was  taken  as  the  basis  of  arrangement.  The  attitude 
of  the  Canadian  delegates,  and  the  agreement  reached, 
may  most  concisely  be  quoted  from  their  official  report : — 

“We  expressed  the  earnest  wish  of  the  people  of  Canada  to 
perpetuate  the  happy  existing  connection  with  Great  Britain,  and 
their  entire  willingness  to  contribute  to  the  defence  of  the  Empire 
their  full  quota,  according  to  their  ability  of  men  and  money.  But 
we  pointed  out  that  if  war  should  ever  unhappily  arise  between 

1  Unofficial  and  confidential  memorandum  of  interview  with 
Mr.  Cardwell,  April  26,  1865. 
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England  and  the  United  States,  it  could  only  be  an  Imperial  war, 
on  Imperial  grounds — that  our  country  alone  would  be  exposed  to 
the  horrors  of  invasion — and  that  our  exposed  position,  far  from 
entailing  on  us  unusual  burdens,  should  on  the  contrary  secure 
for  us  the  special  and  generous  consideration  of  the  Imperial  Gov¬ 
ernment.  We  explained,  moreover,  that  though  Canada  continued 
to  progress  steadily  and  rapidly,  it  was  a  vast  country,  sparsely 
populated — that  the  difficulties  of  first  settlement  were  hardly  yet 
overcome — that  the  profits  of  our  annual  industry  were  to  be  found 
not  in  floating  wealth,  but  in  the  increased  value  of  our  farms  and 
mines — and  that,  at  this  moment  especially  from  the  failure  of 
successive  crops,  the  effects  of  the  American  civil  war  on  our  com¬ 
mercial  relations,  and  the  feeling  of  insecurity  as  to  our  position, 
(greatly  aggravated  by  statements  of  the  defencelessness  of  the 
country  in  the  British  Parliament,  and  by  portions  of  the  British 
press) — Canada  was  laboring  under  a  temporary  but  serious  de¬ 
pression.  We  pointed  out  that,  while  fully  recognizing  the  neces¬ 
sity,  and  prepared  to  provide  for  such  a  system  of  defence  as 
would  restore  confidence  in  our  future  at  home  and  abroad,  the  best 
ultimate  defence  for  British  America  was  to  be  found  in  the 
increase  of  her  population  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  the  husband¬ 
ing  of  our  resources  to  that  end ;  and  without  claiming  it  as  a  right, 
we  ventured  to  suggest  that,  by  enabling  us  to  throw  open  the 
north-western  territories  to  free  settlement,  and  by  aiding  us  in 
enlarging  our  canals  and  prosecuting  internal  productive  works, 
and  by  promoting  an  extensive  plan  of  emigration  from  Europe 
into  unsettled  portions  of  our  domain — permanent  security  would 
be  more  quickly  and  surely  and  economically  secured  than  by  any 
other  means.  We  did  not  fail  to  point  out  how  this  might  be  done 
without  cost  or  risk  to  the  British  exchequer,  and  how  greatly  it 
would  lighten  the  new  burden  of  defence  proposed  to  be  assumed 
at  a  moment  of  depression  by  the  people  of  Canada. 

Much  discussion  ensued  on  all  these  points,  and  the  result  ar¬ 
rived  at  was,  that  if  the  people  of  Canada  undertook  the  works  of 
defence  at  and  west  of  Montreal,  and  agreed  to  expend  in  training 
their  militia,  until  the  union  of  all  the  Provinces  was  determined, 
a  sum  not  less  than  is  now  expended  annually  for  that  service, 
Her  Majesty’s  Government  would  complete  the  fortifications  at 
Quebec,  provide  the  whole  armament  for  all  the  works,  guarantee 
a  loan  for  the  sum  necessary  to  construct  the  works  undertaken 
by  Canada,  and,  in  the  event  of  war,  undertake  the  defence  of 
every  portion  of  Canada  with  all  the  resources  of  the  Empire.”  13 

13 Jour.  Leg.  Coun.,  vol.  XXV,  1865,  pp.  19-20. 
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The  conclusions  reached  on  the  defence  question  were 
alone  sufficiently  important  to  warrant  the  Conference. 
The  discussions  were  much  more  amicable  than  in  1862; 
Canadian  authorities  were  now  willing  to  recognize  more 
freely  their  responsibilities,  while  the  British  on  their 
part  had  come  to  recognize  that  if  the  danger  was  Can¬ 
ada’s  the  quarrel  was  theirs.  In  addition,  as  Galt’s  private 
letters  note,  the  widespread  feeling  in  England  that  Con¬ 
federation  was  merely  a  prelude  to  separation  smoothed 
the  path why  dispute  about  the  terms  of  a  partnership 
that  was  soon  to  end  ?  The  discussion  is  notable,  also,  for 
the  first  appearance  of  the  argument  that  the  railway  and 
general  development  of  the  country  should  be  counted  as 
a  contribution  to  military  preparedness — an  argument 
which  long  did  duty  in  Canadian  discussion,  which  later 
fell  into  some  disrepute  and  which  received  a  new  en¬ 
dorsement  from  the  lessons  of  the  great  European  war. 

When  the  ministers  returned  to  Canada  late  in  June, 
the  most  pressing  question  that  awaited  them  was  not 
war  with  the  United  States,  but  trade  with  that  country. 
They  had  hoped  against  hope  that  Washington  would  take 
no  step  to  bring  the  reciprocity  agreement  to  an  end.  Now 
that  hope  was  shattered,  and  scarcely  nine  months  re¬ 
mained  before  the  treaty  would  expire.  As  a  preliminary 
step,  Galt  and  Howland  made  a  visit  to  Washington  in 
July  to  confer  with  the  new  British  ambassador,  Sir 
Frederick  Bruce.  They  came  back  with  the  conviction 
that  it  would  be  no  easy  task  to  secure  the  continuance 
of  the  agreement.  Resentment  of  war  policy,  protection¬ 
ist  feeling,  revenue  needs,  all  had  united  Congress  in  a 
resolution  to  put  up  the  bars  against  the  provinces. 

Opinion  in  Canada  was  unanimous  as  to  the  benefits 
reciprocity  had  brought,  and  people  and  government  alike 
were  willing  to  go  great  lengths  to  preserve  these  bene¬ 
fits.  Not  all  lengths,  however,  for  they  believed  that  the 
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United  States  had  reaped  equal  advantage,  and  they  would 
prefer  to  look  elsewhere  if  Washington’s  terms  proved 
exorbitant.  At  this  juncture  the  British  authorities,  on 
representations  of  Canada  and  of  Nova  Scotia  as  to  the 
desirability  of  consulting  them  in  any  negotiations  to  re¬ 
new  the  treaty,  suggested  a  means  by  which  the  scattered 
provinces  could  co-operate  alike  in  seeking  an  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  United  States,  and,  in  default  of  this,  in 
seeking  some  other  outlet  for  trade.  In  accordance  with 
this  suggestion,  a  Confederate  Council  on  Commercial 
Treaties,  containing  delegates  from  all  the  provinces,  and 
presided  over  by  the  Governor-General,  was  organized  in 
August,  1865.  Galt  and  Brown  represented  Canada, 
Macdonald  and  Cartier  attending  as  courtesy  members, 
with  Ritchie  from  Nova  Scotia,  Wilmot  from  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  Shea  from  Newfoundland,  and  Pope  from  Prince 
Edward  Island.  The  Council  met  in  September,  and  drew 
up  certain  unanimous  resolutions.  They  advocated  seek¬ 
ing  a  renewal  of  the  treaty  with  the  United  States,  with 
any  reasonable  modifications;  failing  this,  intercolonial 
trade  should  be  extended,  and  efforts  made  to  find  markets 
in  the  West  Indies  and  Latin  America.  It  was  also  urged 
that  an  extension  of  the  treaty  should  be  sought  to  permit 
further  negotiation,  and  that  a  committee  of  the  Council 
should  co-operate  with  the  British  ambassador  if  negotia¬ 
tions  were  opened. 

Shortly  after  this  meeting,  Galt  carried  on  a  confiden¬ 
tial  correspondence  with  David  A.  Wells,  then  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Inland  Revenue  at  Washington,  and  a  man  much 
after  his  own  heart  in  breadth  of  view  and  lucidity  of  ex¬ 
pression.  Wells  was  much  more  inclined  to  liberal  trade 
relations  than  were  the  interests  dominant  in  Congress. 
He  suggested  that  Galt  should  send  him  in  confidence  an 
outline  of  what  Canada  would  be  prepared  to  do.  The 
cabinet,  on  considering  the  suggestion,  deemed  it  more 
prudent  to  carry  on  the  negotiations  verbally,  and  author- 
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ized  Galt  to  go  to  New  York  and  if  need  be  to  Washington 
to  sound  the  American  authorities.  Howland  was  pre¬ 
vented  by  other  engagements  from  going,  and  Brown  had 
just  left  on  a  mission  to  New  Brunswick. 

In  several  interviews  in  New  York,  Galt  and  Wells 
reached  a  wide  measure  of  agreement.  Wells  wrote  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  McCulloch,  recommending 
an  extension  of  the  treaty,  pending  negotiations,  and 
urged  Galt  to  see  McCulloch  personally.  Galt  accordingly 
went  on  to  Washington,  and  after  discussing  the  question 
with  Sir  Frederick  Bruce,  had  several  interviews  with 
McCulloch,  at  the  first  of  which  Senator  Morrill,  the 
framer  of  the  preposterously  high  tariff  of  1864,  was  pres¬ 
ent.  McCulloch  made  it  clear  that  a  renewal  of  the  treaty 
was  out  of  the  question,  and  suggested  that  all  essential 
ends  could  be  secured  by  reciprocal  legislation.  Galt 
strongly  combatted  this  view,  urging  the  difficulty  of  in¬ 
ducing  six  separate  legislatures  to  pass  the  required  mea¬ 
sures,  and  the  impossibility  of  covering  the  fisheries  and 
navigation  matters  except  by  treaty.  McCulloch  was  im¬ 
movable,  however,  and  Secretary  Seward  took  the  same 
stand.  “Mr.  Seward,”  Galt  reported  to  the  Canadian 
cabinet,  “in  the  most  emphatic  terms  declared  his  belief 
that  no  new  treaty  could  be  carried,  entering  into  expla¬ 
nations  which  cannot  properly  be  made  public  as  to  why 
the  government  could  not  recommend  it.  He  expressed 
himself  in  a  very  friendly  manner  toward  Canada,  and  re¬ 
commended  that  when  the  Committees  of  Congress  were 
organized  I  should  see  the  Chairmen  of  those  on  Finance.” 
Galt  reported  these  interviews  to  Bruce,  who  strongly  con¬ 
curred  in  the  policy  suggested. 

Upon  his  return  to  Canada,  Galt  submitted  to  the  cabi¬ 
net,  on  December  18,  a  memorandum  embodying  his  con¬ 
clusions.  He  recommended  that  in  case  the  United  States 
continued  to  refuse  to  consider  a  treaty,  reciprocal  legis¬ 
lation  should  be  adopted,  and  that  the  arrangement  should 
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include  reciprocity  in  natural  products,  manufactures  and 
shipping,  subject  to  the  same  terms  being  given  other 
countries  as  were  given  the  United  States,  reciprocal  navi¬ 
gation  and  coasting  rights,  canal  enlargement,  and  assimi¬ 
lation  of  excise  and  customs  duties  on  spirits  and  tobacco, 
which  were  easily  smuggled.  He  suggested  that  in  any 
case  a  temporary  extension  of  the  treaty  should  be  sought. 
In  the  Council,  Brown  raised  strong  objections  to  these 
proposals.  He  attacked  Galt  for  entering  upon  negotia¬ 
tions  without  his  assent  and  without  consulting  the  Mari¬ 
time  Provinces,  declared  that  the  concessions  outlined 
were  extravagant,  and  especially  denounced  the  proposal 
for  reciprocal  legislation  which  would  leave  Canada  de¬ 
pendent  from  year  to  year  on  the  whim  of  Congress.  To 
meet  his  wishes,  Galt  agreed  to  submit  a  second  memo¬ 
randum,  emphasizing  the  need  of  extending  the  treaty  un¬ 
til  such  time  as  the  new  federal  parliament  could  act,  and 
assuring  the  Maritime  Provinces  that  the  independent 
action  of  Canada  did  not  arise  from  any  intention  to  take 
a  separate  course  but  merely  from  the  emergencies  of  the 
situation.  He  recommended  that  the  negotiations  at 
Washington  should  be  continued,  with  Howland  and  him¬ 
self  as  delegates.  These  proposals  were  adopted  by  the 
Cabinet,  with  the  sole  but  important  exception,  as  will  be 
noted  later,  of  George  Brown. 

On  January  1,  1866,  Galt  and  Howland,  accompanied 
by  Henry  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Smith  of  New  Brunswick, 
went  once  more  to  Washington.  They  found  the  leaders 
of  Congress  much  less  open  to  reason  than  the  adminis¬ 
tration  officials.  A  farcical  free  list — millstones,  rags, 
gypsum,  firewood — high  duties  on  all  the  other  articles 
hitherto  free,  and  free  admission  of  the  United  States  to 
the  fishery  privileges,  were  the  cool  proposals  put  for¬ 
ward.  Under  these  circumstances  there  was  nothing  to 
do  but  to  accept  the  plain  hint  that  no  agreement  was 
wanted  and  to  reject  the  offer.  The  delegates  returned  to 
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Canada,  where  their  course  was  everywhere  approved, 
and  on  March  31  the  treaty  lapsed.  Writing  to  Lord 
Monck,  February  19,  1866,  the  British  minister  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  Sir  Frederick  Bruce,  singles  out  Galt’s  services: 
“Mr.  Galt’s  knowledge,  ability  and  fair  spirit  made  a  very 
favorable  impression  on  the  members  of  the  Committee 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.” 

Reciprocity  had  brought  prosperity;  its  rejection 
clinched  Confederation.  The  provinces  were  perforce 
driven  back  upon  themselves,  forced  to  seek  east  and  west 
a  substitute  for  the  trade  north  and  south  which  high 
duties  checked.  “The  provinces,”  declared  George  Brown 
some  years  later,  “believed  in  the  practical  good  sense  of 
the  United  States  people,  especially  with  such  a  balance- 
sheet  to  look  back  upon  as  the  results  of  the  treaty  of  1854 
present.  They  assumed  that  there  were  matters  existing 
in  1865-6  to  trouble  the  spirit  of  American  statesmen  for 
the  moment,  and  they  waited  patiently  for  the  sober  sec¬ 
ond  thought  which  was  very  long  in  coming,  but  in  the 
meantime  Canada  played  a  good  neighbor’s  part,  and  inci¬ 
dentally  served  her  own  ends,  by  continuing  to  grant  the 
United  States  most  of  the  privileges  which  had  been 
given  under  the  treaty — free  navigation  and  free  goods, 
and,  subject  to  a  license  fee,  access  to  the  fisheries.”14 

The  endeavor  to  find  an  alternative  market  to  the  south 
came  to  little.  A  Commission  was  duly  despatched  to  the 
West  Indies,  Brazil  and  Mexico,  in  January,  1866.  It 
brought  back  much  information,  but  little  achievement. 
Confederation  plans  and  Fenian  raids  crowded  its  pro¬ 
ceedings  off  the  stage,  and  it  left  little  net  results  save  to 
advance  a  step  further  the  policy  of  Canadian  self-govern¬ 
ment  in  fiscal  relations.  Galt’s  instructions  to  the  Com¬ 
missioners,  according  to  Lord  Monck,  aroused  the  suspi¬ 
cions  of  the  Foreign  Office,  “indicating  an  intention  of 
negotiating  with  foreign  countries  independently  of  Eng- 

14Memoir  on  Proposed  Reciprocity  Treaty,  1874. 
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land.”  Writing  from  England,  Monck  suggested  a  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  instructions.  Apparently,  however,  Galt 
stuck  to  his  guns,  but  the  Foreign  Office  also  stuck  to  its 
weapons,  for  when  the  Commissioners  sailed  they  found 
reason  for  believing,  according  to  William  McDougall,  the 
chief  of  the  Canadian  delegation,  that  “the  despatches 
which  I  carried  were  not  the  only  despatches  sent  to  those 
governments  and  to  those  colonies.”15 

The  other  question  of  most  importance  in  the  Finance 
Minister’s  field  was  the  determination  of  fiscal  policy.  It 
had  been  intended  to  postpone  any  radical  revision  of  ex¬ 
isting  policy  until  after  Confederation,  but  the  abrogation 
of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  made  it  necessary  to  face  the 
question  in  the  budget  of  June,  1866.  The  marked  feature 
of  the  policy  which  Galt  then  announced,  in  one  of  his 
most  lucid  and  forceful  financial  speeches,  was  a  direct 
reversal  of  the  former  tendency  toward  protection.  Many 
causes  co-operated  to  this  end.  Canada,  Galt  declared, 
must  now  choose  between  two  systems,  the  American  and 
the  English  or  European: — 

“If  we  take  the  United  States’  system  of  protective  duties,  of 
protecting  every  branch  of  industry,  we  shall,  to  a  certain  extent, 
assimilate  our  system  with  theirs — a  course  which  I  do  not  think 
the  people  of  this  country  would  approve.  (Hear,  hear.)  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  adopt  what  I  have  called  the  European  system — 
because  the  policy  of  England  is  now  being  generally  adopted  by 
other  European  countries — if  we  adopt  that  system  as  opposed  to 
the  American  system,  then  I  think  we  shall  stand  in  the  position 
of  offering  to  the  people  and  the  capital,  which  for  various  causes 
are  now  seeking  new  homes  and  employment,  a  country  possessing 
more  advantages  than  any  other  on  this  continent.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  United  States  can  continue  for  any  great  length  of  time  to 
absorb  the  redundant  population  of  Europe,  subject  asi  they  are  to 
very  high  rates  of  taxation.  If  on  the  other  hand  we  in  Canada, 
or,  I  would  rather  say,  in  British  North  America,  are  able  to  offer 
those  people  land  of  equal  fertility,  and  at  least  equal  security  for 

15Canadian  Hansard,  April  21,  1882. 
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life  and  property,  and  if  at  the  same  time  we  can  show  them  that 
every  article  that  enters  into  ordinary  consumption  can  be  bought 
very  much  cheaper  here  than  in  the  United  States,  I  think  we  may 
reasonably  hope  to  be  able  to  attract  to  our  shores  much  of  that 
immigration  which  of  recent  years  has  swelled  more  than  anything 
else  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  neighbouring  Republic.  We 
are  entering  on  a  new  state  of  political  existence.  If  there  is  any 
prominent  feature  in  the  future  we  have  designed  for  ourselves,  it 
is  the  establishment  of  a  separate  and  distinct  nationality;  and 
this  can  only  be  accomplished  in  one  way.  If  we  are  in  every  re¬ 
spect  to  copy  the  policy  of  our  neighbours  across  the  line  of  45, 
the  natural  course  would  be  to  become  one  with  them.  But  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  believe,  as  we  do  all  believe,  that  the  continent 
of  North  America  is  sufficiently  extensive  for  two  nations,  two  em¬ 
pires,  then  it  is  time  that,  taking  lessons  from  those  great  authori¬ 
ties  on  political  economy  who  have  shed  light  on  the  commercial 
transactions  of  Europe  during  the  last  few  years,  we  should  en¬ 
deavour  so  to  adjust  our  system  that  we  may  be  able  to  invite 
immigrants  here,  telling  them  that  this  is  a  better  country,  and 
governed  by  wiser  principles,  than  the  country  along  our  borders.” 

At  the  same  time,  Galt  continued,  a  reduction  in  duties 
would  meet  the  Lower  Provinces  half  way,  and  would  im¬ 
prove  relations  with  the  Mother  Country.  He  therefore 
proposed  to  reduce  the  duty  on  all  manufactured  goods 
in  the  twenty  per  cent  schedule  to  fifteen,  and  to  make 
entirely  free  the  semi-manufactured  goods  formerly  taxed 
ten  per  cent.  To  meet  the  consequent  loss  in  revenue  and 
to  provide  for  the  military  expenditures  occasioned  by  the 
Fenian  raids,  excise  duties,  especially  on  spirits,  were 
materially  raised.  He  continued : 

“The  policy  of  this  country  has  been  to  make  every  article  of 
natural  production  imported  into  the  Province  free,  and  for  revenue 
purposes  to  impose  duties  on  all  those  manufactured  articles  which 
it  was  thought  were  able  to  bear  the  burden,  affording  at  the  same 
time  an  incidental  amount  of  protection  to  our  own  manufactures. 
Now,  we  propose  to  decrease  the  duties  on  the  largest  class  of 
manufactured  goods  entering  the  country.  .  .  . 

It  is  in  the  belief  that  that  reduction  is  one  that  will  tend  to 
develop  and  enlarge  our  trade  with  England,  that  it  will  also 
cheapen  the  cost  of  manufactured  goods  to  every  consumer  in  the 
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country,  that  it  will  benefit  the  farmer  who  buys  largely  of  iron 
and  other  goods  to  carry  on  farming  operations,  the  manufacturer 
who  is  interested  in  obtaining  cheaply  the  materials  that  enter 
into  his  manufactures,  and  the  mechanic  whose  interests  lie  in 
obtaining  cheaply  the  clothing  and  other  goods  he  consumes;  it  is 
in  the  belief  that  these  advantages  will  all  flow  from  it,  and  that 
the  people  of  the  country  will  be  greatly  relieved  by  taking  some 
of  the  burden  off  the  articles  they  consume,  that  the  Government 
venture  to  propose  the  reduction  to  the  Committee.” 

The  policy  thus  outlined,  and  adopted  without  serious 
dissent  from  either  side  of  the  House,  was  to  remain  the 
basis  of  the  Canadian  fiscal  system  for  a  decade,  until,  in 
fact,  the  commercial  depression  of  the  seventies  had  per¬ 
suaded  the  people  to  try  the  ‘American’  rather  than  the 
‘European’  panacea. 

The  other  important  financial  measure  of  this  period 
was  the  revival  of  the  provincial  note  issue  plan.  Yearly 
deficits  and  the  failure  of  the  Bank  of  Upper  Canada, 
which  had  been  the  Government  bank,  had  seriously  em¬ 
barrassed  the  finances  of  the  province,  and  it  was  found 
difficult  to  float  debentures  in  London  even  at  eight  per 
cent.  Galt,  therefore,  decided  to  revive  his  1859  proposal, 
to  give  the  province  a  monopoly  or  at  least  a  share  of  the 
note  issue.  His  proposals  were  strongly  fought  by  the 
western  banks,  but  upheld  by  the  Bank  of  Montreal,  then 
under  charge  of  the  most  striking  figure  in  Canadian 
banking  history,  E.  H.  King,  and  with  which,  since  1864, 
the  Government  had  kept  its  account.  In  the  modified 
form  which  resulted  from  parliamentary  debate  and 
financial  pressure,  the  measure  as  passed  in  1866  provided 
for  an  issue  of  $5,000,000  provincial  notes,  redeemable  in 
specie,  and  secured  partly  by  specie  and  partly  by  govern¬ 
ment  debentures.  The  banks  were  not  required  to  sur¬ 
render  their  privilege  of  note  issue,  but  inducements  were 
offered  to  them  to  do  so,  in  the  form  of  a  remission  of  the 
tax  on  circulation  and  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  cir¬ 
culation  withdrawn  until  the  expiry  of  the  bank  charters. 
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Only  one  bank,  the  Bank  of  Montreal,  at  once  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  offer;  it  had  over  two  millions  locked  up  in 
advances  to  the  government  and  in  provincial  debentures, 
and  was  delighted  to  be  able  to  convert  these  credits  into 
provincial  notes.  In  addition,  it  received  a  commission 
of  one  per  cent  on  all  outstanding  provincial  notes  for  its 
services  of  issue  and  redemption.  The  other  banks  were 
induced  to  keep  a  quantity  of  the  provincial  legal  tenders 
on  hand,  by  pressure,  in  some  cases,  from  the  Bank  of 
Montreal,  which  otherwise  insisted  on  settlement  in  cash 
in  every  town.  Gradually,  the  convenience  of  the  provin¬ 
cial  notes  as  reserves  led  all  the  banks  to  adopt  them  in 
large  measure  instead  of  specie  reserves,  and  thus  the 
practice  which  prevailed  for  nearly  fifty  years  of  leaving 
it  mainly  to  the  government  to  provide  the  gold  reserves 
needed  for  the  country  became  established.  The  process 
was  not  without  friction;  for  the  moment  both  Galt  and 
King  were  highly  unpopular  in  western  banking  circles, 
though  this  feeling  soon  wore  away. 

The  coalition  of  1864  had  been  formed  in  a  spirit  of 
exaltation  above  ordinary  ambitions  and  political  or  per¬ 
sonal  rivalries.  The  spirit  could  not  last  forever,  and 
soon  the  partnership  between  Brown  and  his  former  oppo¬ 
nents  showed  signs  of  strain.  When  on  July  30,  1865, 
Sir  Etienne  Tache  died,  full  of  years  and  honoured  of  all 
men,  Lord  Monck  asked  Macdonald  to  form  a  new  gov¬ 
ernment.  Brown  at  once  demurred,  pointing  out,  with 
some  force,  that  this  meant  a  complete  change  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  he  had  entered  office.  The  govern¬ 
ment  hitherto  had  been  a  coalition  of  three  parties,  each 
represented  by  an  active  leader,  Macdonald,  Cartier  and 
himself,  but  acting  under  a  chief  who  had  the  confidence 
of  all.  He  contended  that  the  proper  course  was  to  select 
a  nominal  head  to  succeed  Sir  Etienne  Tache.  In  this 
course  he  was  backed  by  his  Reform  colleagues,  Howland 
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and  McDougall,  and  Macdonald  perforce  gave  way.  Sir 
Narcisse  Belleau,  a  somewhat  pompous  mediocrity,  was 
chosen  to  fill  the  post  of  premier,  and  the  cabinet  was 
patched  up  once  more. 

On  the  next  occasion  of  dispute,  Brown  stood  on  much 
less  favorable  ground,  and  failed  to  carry  even  his  Reform 
colleagues  with  him.  It  has  been  seen  that  he  protested 
against  Galt’s  policy  with  reference  to  Reciprocity.  Doubt¬ 
less  the  protest  rested  in  great  measure  on  honest  convic¬ 
tion.  He  distrusted  the  method  of  reciprocal  legislation 
as  unstable  and  unsettling.  Yet,  as  the  discussion  proved, 
he  himself  was  willing  to  assent  to  this  procedure  if  by  no 
other  means  could  agreement  be  effected.  This  was  pre¬ 
cisely  Galt’s  position,  but  from  his  knowledge  of  Wash¬ 
ington  he  appreciated  better  than  Brown  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  effecting  agreement  on  any  other  lines,  or 
even  on  these  lines.  When,  nine  years  later,  and  with 
Civil  War  memories  and  bitterness  fading,  Brown  himself 
sought  to  arrange  a  reciprocity  agreement  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  he  came  to  understand  more  fully  the  difficulties 
which  the  rampant  protectionism  and  provincial  isolation 
of  the  United  States  and  the  lack  of  co-operation  between 
the  executive  and  the  legislature  put  in  the  way  of  nego¬ 
tiations.  He  had  not  learned  this  lesson  in  1865,  and, 
accordingly,  on  December  19,  he  placed  his  resignation  in 
the  premier’s  hands.  Mr.  Howland,  after  consulting  his 
party  friends,  decided  to  remain  in  office,  and  the  vacant 
seat  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Fergusson  Blair. 

It  was  plain,  however,  that  the  Reciprocity  policy  was 
only  the  occasion,  not  the  cause  of  Brown’s  retirement 
from  the  ministry.  The  real  motive  was  the  galling  sense 
that  his  accession  to  it  had  only  strengthened  the  position 
of  his  old  rival,  Macdonald,  and  that  he  had  not  himself 
secured  the  place  either  in  the  cabinet  councils  or  in  the 
country’s  attention  which  his  abilities  and  his  services 
warranted.  The  old  bitterness  which  had  threatened  to 
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turn  Upper  Canada  politics  into  a  bear  garden,  remained 
on  both  sides.  Nor  was  it  toward  Macdonald  alone  that 
Brown  was  antagonistic.  He  was  intensely  jealous  of  Galt 
as  well,  largely  because  to  Galt  fell  the  control  of  all  the 
financial  and  commercial  measures  in  which  with  some 
justice  Brown  believed  he  himself  would  have  found  his 
most  fitting  field  of  activity.16 

It  was  an  unfortunate  sequel  to  a  splendid  beginning. 
Yet  from  that  beginning  it  had  been  inevitable.  Brown 
by  his  offer  of  co-operation  in  June,  1864,  had  served  his 
country  well  but  his  own  ambitions  ill.  It  was  not  merely 
that  by  meeting  Upper  Canada’s  demand  for  fair  repre¬ 
sentations  in  general  and  mastery  in  local  issues,  Confed¬ 
eration  robbed  Brown  of  his  most  effective  campaign  cry, 
He  was  too  true  a  patriot  to  let  this  weigh  against  his 
country’s  gain.  His  real  grievance  was  that  his  magnani¬ 
mous  act  had  given  his  bitterest  rival  a  new  lease  of  politi¬ 
cal  life.  Under  the  old  conditions,  Macdonald  had  nearly 
reached  the  end  of  his  tether.  His  policy  of  personal 
adjustment  had  been  played  out.  Now,  by  adding  new 
factors  to  the  game,  new  provinces  each  presenting  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  personal  alliance  and  party  combinations, 
Brown  had  done  his  part  toward  giving  his  rival  precisely 

16A.  T.  G.  to  his  wife. 

Ottawa,  21st  Dec.,  1865. 

I  have  just  received  yours  of  yesterday.  I  need  not  tell  you 
how  happy  I  should  be  to  go  home,  but  it  is  simply  impossible.  I 
have  so  much  work,  and  it  is  also  necessary  for  me  to  remain  here 
with  Macdonald  until  our  arrangements  are  made  for  filling  the 
vacancy  procured  by  Brown’s  retirement. 

It  is  a  great  relief  to  me  that  he  is  gone,  he  was  absurdlv 
jealous,  opposing  every  thing  I  brought  up,  so  that  my  patience 
has  really  surprised  me.  His  resignation  really  occurred  on  the 
question  of  whether  his  policy  or  mine  should  prevail  on  the  Reci¬ 
procity  question,,  and  the  Council  unanimously  approved  of  my 
views,  his  own  friend  and  follower  Howland  refusing  to  go  with 
him.  He  was  very  much  mortified  at  this  and  at  Howland  and 
not  he  being  selected  to  go  with  me  to  Washington,  and  he  finally 
resigned. 

We  do  not  anticipate  much  trouble  from  this,  as  we  think  his 
party  will  not  support  his  views,  but  a  day  or  two  will  show,  and 
I  must  stay  here  till  Saturday. 
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the  field  in  which  his  talents  could  best  be  displayed.  By 
separating  the  Upper  from  the  Lower  Canada  Liberals  on 
entering  the  Cabinet,  he  had  already  weakened  his  natural 
allies  and  strengthened  Cartier.  Now  he  had  strength¬ 
ened  Macdonald.  When  Brown  was  bustling  about  at 
Charlottetown,  making  eloquent  addresses  on  public  issues 
and  glowing  with  anticipations  of  the  prospects  the  future 
held  for  his  country  and  for  himself,  his  rival,  no  less 
keenly  ambitious  but  more  shrewd,  was  quietly  sizing  up 
the  Maritime  Province  delegate  and  making  an  offensive 
and  defensive  alliance  with  Tupper  which  was  to  last  their 
lives  out.  Macdonald  played  his  great  and  necessary  part 
in  the  achieving  of  Confederation,  but  certainly  it  was 
one  of  the  greatest  ironies  of  politics  that  the  very  men 
who  had  opposed  the  Confederation  scheme  to  the  last 
were  those  who  profited  most,  politically,  from  its  success. 
Barely  a  day  before  the  coalition  which  was  to  carry  Con¬ 
federation  was  formed,  three  men  had  stood  out  against 
the  proposal  to  consider  a  federal  solution  for  Canada’s 
ills.  One  of  these  three,  John  A.  Macdonald,  became  the 
first  premier  of  the  confederated  Canada,  and  a  second, 
John  Sandfield  Macdonald,  became  the  first  premier  of 
Ontario. 

Some  eight  months  later,  in  August,  1866,  Galt  himself 
withdrew  from  the  ministry.  His  resignation  was  due, 
not  to  any  thwarted  ambition  or  any  serious  difference 
of  opinion  with  his  colleagues,  but  to  a  point  of  honour. 
As  the  representative  of  the  English-speaking  minority  in 
Lower  Canada,  he  had  pledged  himself  to  a  certain  course, 
and,  when  this  became  impossible,  he  determined  to  retire 
from  office. 

No  question  had  aroused  so  much  concern  among  the 
English-speaking  citizens  of  Lower  Canada  as  that  of  the 
powers  and  fate  of  their  schools.  Under  the  law  of  1846 
any  dissentient  minority  in  Lower  Canada  had  the  right 
to  establish  a  separate  school  to  which  its  taxes  should  be 
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assigned.  This  system  had  worked  well,  but  many  feared 
that  with  an  overwhelming  French  and  Catholic  majority 
in  control  of  the  new  local  legislature,  there  might  be 
danger  that  the  existing  privileges  would  be  lessened.  To 
assure  protection  for  the  minority,  Galt  had  insisted  upon 
qualifying  the  powers  as  to  education  which,  under  the 
Quebec  Resolutions,  were  to  be  assigned  the  provincial 
governments:  “education;  saving  the  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges  which  the  Protestant  or  Catholic  minority  in  both 
Canadas  may  possess  as  to  their  Denominational  Schools, 
at  the  time  when  the  Union  goes  into  effect.”  But  this 
was  not  enough :  the  minority  wished  to  extend  their  ex¬ 
isting  privileges.  In  his  address  at  Sherbrooke  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1864,  Galt  had  declared : 

There  had  been  grave  difficulties  surrounding  the  separate 
school  question  in  Upper  Canada,  but  they  were  all  settled  now, 
and  with  regard  to  the  separate  school  system  of  Lower  Canada, 
he  was  authorized  by  his  colleagues  to  say  that  it  was  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  Government  to  bring  down  a  measure  for  the 
amendment  of  the  school  laws  before  the  Confederation  was  allowed 
to  go  into  force.  [Loud  cheers.]  He  made  this  statement  because, 
as  the  clause  was  worded  in  the  printed  resolutions,  it  would 
appear  that  the  school  law,  as  it  at  present  existed,  was  to  be 
continued.  Attention  had,  however,  been  drawn  in  Conference  to 
the  fact  that  the  school  law,  as  it  existed  in  Lower  Canada,  re¬ 
quired  amendment,  but  no  action  was  taken  there  as  to  its  altera¬ 
tion,  because  he  hardly  felt  himself  competent  to  draw  up  the 
amendments  required;  and  it  was  far  better  that  the  mind  of  the 
British  population  of  Lower  Canada  should  be  brought  to  bear  on 
the  subject  and  that  the  Government  might  hear  what  they  had  to 
say,  so  that  all  the  amendments  required  in  the  law  might  be 
made  in  a  bill  to  be  submitted  to  parliament. 

In  accordance  with  his  promise,  the  government,  in  the 
last  session  of  the  old  parliament  of  Canada,  brought 
down  a  bill  extending  and  confirming  the  school  privileges 
of  the  Lower  Canada  minority.  The  changes  were  chiefly 
in  the  direction  of  setting  up  independent  administrative 
machinery  and  providing  for  separate  control  in  second- 
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ary  as  well  as  elementary  education.  All  was  going  well, 
and  a  large  majority  from  both  sections  of  the  province 
was  assured,  when  suddenly  the  situation  was  compli¬ 
cated  by  the  demand  of  the  Catholic  authorities  that  a 
similar  bill  should  be  passed  in  behalf  of  the  minority  in 
Upper  Canada.  A  bill  to  effect  this  was  introduced  by 
a  private  member,  Mr.  Bell  of  Lanark,  and  received  the 
support  of  Macdonald,  though  not  of  any  other  of  the 
Upper  Canada  ministers.  This  demand  was  greeted  with 
a  storm  of  denunciation  from  Upper  Canada.  The  critics 
of  the  new  measure  denied  that  there  was  any  parallel 
between  the  denominational  schools  of  the  majority  in 
Lower  Canada  from  which  the  minority  sought  exemp¬ 
tion,  and  the  public  or  national  schools  of  Upper  Canada, 
in  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  three-fourths  of  the  Catho¬ 
lic  teachers  and  pupils  of  that  section  were  still  to  be 
found.  Further,  the  Separate  School  law  had  been  thor¬ 
oughly  and  radically  revised  only  in  1863,  and  this  mea¬ 
sure,  it  was  insisted,  had  been  accepted  as  a  full  and  final 
settlement. 

This  situation  placed  the  government  in  an  awkward 
dilemma.  It  was  found  that  a  large  majority  of  the  Up¬ 
per  Canada  members  would  vote  against  the  Bell  measure, 
and  that  a  large  majority  of  the  Lower  Canada  members 
would  vote  against  the  other  bill  unless  the  Upper  Canada 
measure  was  advanced  pari  passu.  It  would  have  been 
possible  to  pass  each  measure  by  a  majority  drawn  chiefly 
from  the  other  section,  but  the  government  rightly  felt 
that  to  embitter  the  last  session  of  the  Union  Parliament 
by  such  a  struggle,  and  to  impose  upon  each  of  the  new 
provinces,  by  outside  votes,  a  school  system  which  was  to 
be  stereotyped  by  the  constitutional  safeguards,  would  be 
a  bad  omen  for  the  future.  Accordingly  it  was  decided  to 
drop  the  Lower  Canada  bill,  and  thereupon  the  Upper 
Canada  measure  was  also  withdrawn. 
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Galt  concurred  in  this  action,  but  in  view  of  his  own 
pledges  in  the  matter  felt  it  necessary  to  withdraw  from 
the  ministry.  He  writes  to  Mrs.  Galt: 

Ottawa,  7th  August,  1866. 

Before  you  receive  this,  you  will  have  learned  by  telegraph  of 
my  resignation,  or,  if  you  have  not  heard,  it  will  have  been  post¬ 
poned.  The  necessity  for  this  step  arises  from  the  position  in 
which  the  Government  are  placed  by  the  introduction  of  the  U.  C. 
school  bilL  which  has  produced  so  much  excitement  that  we  find  it 
impossible  to  proceed  with  the  L.  C.  measure.  After  all  that  has 
passed  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  remain  a  member  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  when  this  takes  place,  as  I  should  be  exposed  to  reproaches 
which,  however  unjust,  would  still  not  the  less  be  addressed  to  me, 
of  having  preferred  office  to  the  securing  the  rights  of  the  Pro¬ 
testant  minority. 

The  difficulty  has  become  so  serious,  that  a  total  disruption  of 
the  Government  seemed  most  probable,  but  I  myself  have  suggested 
that  my  retirement  will  show  the  way.  My  colleagues  are  very 
reluctant,  and  we  part  on  the  very  best  terms,  and  with  the  deter¬ 
mination  to  work  together.  Had  we  not  taken  this  course,  Brown 
would  undoubtedly  have  carried  all  U.  C.  away  from  us  at  the  next 
election. 

I  trust  the  course  I  am  taking  will  prove  to  be  right  and  in  the 
interest  of  the  public.  I  have  sought  to  do  it  under  the  Divine 
guidance,  and  the  issue  is  in  His  hands. 

The  Government  will  probably  request  me  to  carry  through  the 
financial  measures  in  my  hands,  which  will  detain  me  here,  but  I 
now  think  the  House  will  adjourn  on  Saturday  and  that  I  shall  be 
with  you  that  night. 

A.  T.  G. 

Speaking  in  the  House  on  the  same  day,  Galt  made 
clear  to  the  public  the  reasons  for  his  resignation : 

I  am  bound  in  all  candour  to  say  that  I  think  the  course  the 
Government  has  taken  is  that  course  which  the  interests  of  the 
country  demand,  but  at  the  same  time,  it  is  one  to  which  I  could 
not  be  a  party.  It  is  not  that  I  am  apprehensive  that  injurious 
treatment  in  regard  to  this  question  of  education  will  be  directed 
against  the  Protestants  of  Lower  Canada,  but  it  is  because  I  have 
in  my  position  in  the  Government  and  as  a  member  of  this  House, 
taken  certain  ground  on  that  question  which  renders  it  impossible 
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for  me  to  be  responsible  for  that  course.  ...  At  the  same  time 
it  is  only  due  to  my  colleagues  from  Lower  Canada  to  say  that  they 
at  least  have  not  shown  any  disposition  to  recede  in  any  way  from 
the  pledge  that  was  given. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  the  comment  upon  Galt’s  action 
made  by  his  predecessor  in  retirement.  Brown,  follow¬ 
ing  in  the  debate,  declared  that  he  now  had  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  finding  himself  completely  sustained  in  the  position 
he  had  taken  at  the  Quebec  Conference,  that  the  resolu¬ 
tion  attempting  to  provide  guarantees  for  the  minority 
was  unnecessary  and  inexpedient;  whether  in  Upper  or 
in  Lower  Canada,  the  minority  would  be  much  safer  trust¬ 
ing  to  the  sense  of  right  and  justice  of  the  majority  than 
relying  upon  all  the  constitutional  fetters  that  could  be 
forged.  He  continued : 

On  public  grounds  I  can  only  rejoice  that  the  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman’s  withdrawal  from  the  Government  has  taken  place.  But 
looking  at  it  from  a  personal  standpoint,  I  rejoice  that  my  honour¬ 
able  friend  has  come  out  on  the  ground  that  he  could  not  remain 
in  the  Government  with  honour.  When  public  men  act  in  that 
manner  they  add  dignity  to  public  life  and  increase  confidence  in 
the  public  mind.  Whoever  takes  the  place  of  my  honourable 
friend,  while  he  will,  I  may  hope,  have  sounder  views  on  finance, 
could  not,  I  am  sure,  be  more  happy  and  genial  in  his  manner  of 
addressing  the  House  or  one  with  whom  it  would  be  possible  to 
have  more  agreeable  personal  relations. 

It  will  be  seen  later  that  an  understanding  was  reached, 
honourably  carried  out,  that  the  provincial  legislature  of 
the  new  province  of  Quebec  would  give  effect  to  the  edu¬ 
cational  changes  desired,  and  that  in  the  meantime  fur¬ 
ther  guarantees  would  be  incorporated  in  the  act  estab¬ 
lishing  Confederation. 


Though  Galt  had  withdrawn  from  the  ministry,  it  was 
felt  imperative  to  have  his  counsel  in  the  final  drafting 
of  the  Confederation  proposals  now  overdue.  The  legis¬ 
latures  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  had  now  fallen 
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into  line;  the  one  in  April  and  the  other  in  June,  1866, 
had  authorized  the  appointment  of  delegates  to  take  part 
in  arranging  with  the  Imperial  Government  the  definite 
terms  of  union.  These  delegates  had  arrived  in  London 
in  July,  only  to  find  that  their  Canadian  confreres  had 
been  delayed  by  the  Fenian  disturbances,  by  personal  in¬ 
disposition,  and  by  Lord  Monck’s  fears  that  business 
would  be  hampered  by  the  change  of  government  in  Great 
Britain  where  Russell’s  ministry,  which  had  followed 
Palmerston’s,  had  in  turn  been  defeated  on  the  franchise 
question  and  had  given  way  to  a  Conservative  adminis¬ 
tration  in  which  Earl  Derby  was  premier,  Disraeli  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  Lord  Carnarvon  Secretary  of 
the  Colonies.  They  were  kept  waiting  until  November, 
when  the  tardy  Canadians  arrived.  On  December  4,  the 
London  Conference  was  organized,  meeting  in  the  West¬ 
minster  Palace  Hotel,  with  Macdonald  presiding,  and  in 
continuous  sessions  up  to  December  24  a  revised  draft 
of  resolutions  was  drawn  up  and  sent  to  the  Colonial  Sec¬ 
retary.17 

In  the  December  Conference,  few  material  changes  were 
made  in  the  Quebec  plan.  The  decision  of  Prince  Edward 
Island  to  stay  out  made  it  necessary  to  divide  the  four 
Senators  assigned  it  between  the  other  two  Maritime  Pro¬ 
vinces.  Minor  amendments  were  accepted  as  to  the  scope 
of  the  Lieutenant-Governor’s  pardoning  power,  and  as  to 
the  control  of  fisheries,  penitentiaries  and  the  solemniza¬ 
tion  of  marriages.  The  provincial  subsidies  provided 
were  increased  so  as  to  give  the  Maritime  Provinces  a 
somewhat  larger  proportionate  share,  and  the  agreement 
to  build  the  Intercolonial  was  made  definite  and  binding. 

17The  delegates  at  the  London  Conference  were  as  follows: 

Canada:  John  A.  Macdonald,  Georges  E.  Cartier,  W.  P.  How¬ 
land,  W.  McDougall,  H.  Langevin,  A.  T.  Galt. 

Nova  Scotia:  Charles  Tupper,  W.  A.  Henry,  J.  W.  Ritchie,  A. 
G.  Archibald,  J.  McCully. 

New  Brunswick:  S.  L.  Tilley,  P.  Mitchell,  C.  Fisher,  R.  D. 
Wilmot,  J.  M.  Johnston. 
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The  provision  safeguarding  the  rights  of  religious  minori¬ 
ties  as  to  education  in  the  two  Canadas  was  extended  to 
all  the  provinces,  and  an  additional  guarantee  was  sought 
in  a  clause  afterwards  famous  : 

And  in  any  province  where  a  system  of  separate  or  dissentient 
schools  by  law  obtains,  or  where  the  Legislature  may  thereafter 
adopt  a  system  of  separate  or  dissentient  schools,  an  appeal  shall 
lie  to  the  Governor-General  from  the  acts  and  decisions  of  the  Local 
Authorities  which  affect  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Protestant 
or  Roman  Catholic  minority  in  the  matter  of  education,  and  the 
Parliament  shall  have  power,  in  the  last  resort,  to  legislate  on  the 
subject. 

This  clause,  designed  to  safeguard  the  Protestant  mi¬ 
nority  in  Quebec,  became  in  later  days  a  guarantee,  more 
or  less  effective,  of  the  rights  of  Catholic  minorities  else¬ 
where.  As  the  original  records  show,  the  draft  was 
Galt’s;  the  wording  was  slightly  changed  later. 

The  progress  of  the  Conference  may  be  gathered  from 
some  of  the  letters  which  Galt  sent  his  wife;  his  eldest 
son,  Elliott,  it  may  be  noted,  was  with  him  in  London 
throughout  the  negotiations : 

London,  13th  December,  1866. 

We  went  to  Lord  Carnarvon’s  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  spent  a 
pleasant  day  there,  and  returned  the  next  morning.  There  were 
only  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Holford  and  a  Mr.  Herbert  there,  the  former 
a  millionaire  with  nothing  else  to  distinguish  him,  the  latter,  said 
to  be  the  first  fresco  painter  of  the  day.  We  had  a  long  talk  with 
Lord  Carnarvon  about  Confederation,  but  no  points  of  any  ma¬ 
terial  difficulty  presented  themselves. 

A.  T.  G. 

By  the  way,  we  had  quite  a  little  excitement  the  night  before 
last.  Macdonald,  as  usual,  was  reading  in  bed,  fell  asleep,  set  fire 
to  his  curtains,  and  very  nearly  lost  his  life.  Luckily  the  fire  burnt 
his  shoulder  and  woke  him.  He  displayed  great  presence  of  mind, 
almost  entirely  subduing  the  flames  himself.  After  exhausting  his 
water  he  awoke  Cartier,  and  afterwards  came  to  my  room  and 
awoke  me.  With  the  water  in  our  rooms  we  put  it  out  without 
causing  any  alarm  in  the  house,  and  the  burns  Macdonald  received 
have  proved  of  no  consequence. 


A.  T.  G. 
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London,  19th  December,  1866. 

We  still  continue  occupied  every  day  with  the  meetings  of  our 
Conference,  in  which  we  are  making  satisfactory  progress,  but 
with  a  good  deal  of  delay,  as  our  friends  from  the  Maritime  Pro¬ 
vinces  are  excessively  fond  of  talking,  and  very  naturally  wish  to 
have  some  changes  made  in  their  interest.  The  Education  ques¬ 
tion  came  up  to-day  and,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  our  Canadian 
Delegates  all  stated  that  no  change  could  be  permitted  in  what 
we  proposed  on  behalf  of  Canada,  which  however  they  might 
extend  to  the  Lower  Provinces  if  they  wished.  They  have  taken 
till  to-morrow  to  decide,  and  I  therefore  hope  before  I  close  this 
letter  to  tell  you  that  so  far  as  the  Delegates  are  concerned,  the 
matter  will  be  settled.  .  .  . 

We  have  hoped  to  close  our  preliminary  work  before  Christmas, 
but  I  fear  to-day  that  we  shall  not  do  so,  and  I  regret  also  to  say 
that  from  appearances  I  much  apprehend,  that  I  shall  have  to  be 
one  of  those  who  remain  to  see  the  bill  through  Parliament.  Mac¬ 
donald  cannot  remain  and  I  feel  sure  that  he  will  insist  on  my 
staying,  as  our  friend  Cartier  devotes  himself  so  much  to  society 
that  we  do  not  get  much  work  out  of  him — this  is,  however,  for 
your  own  eye  only.  Probably  Howland,  Macdougall  and  Langevin 
will  go  back. 

.  I  may  tell  you  as  a  State  secret  that  it  is  most  improbable 
Lord  Monck  will  ever  return  to  Canada.  I  am  much  grieved  to 
say  that  such  a  view  is  taken  of  his  conduct  in  the  celebrated 
Lamirando  case  by  the  Government  here,  as  will  I  think  induce 
him  to  resign.  Do  not  venture  to  say  anything  about  this,  but  I 
thought  you  would  like  to  know  such  an  interesting  piece  of  news. 

Thursday  p.m. 

I  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  foregoing,  except  that  the  Educa¬ 
tion  question  stands  till  to-morrow.  The  difficulty  now  is  as 
regards  the  Lower  Provinces,  not  with  us  in  Canada. 

With  much  love,  etc.  etc., 

A.  T.  G. 

London,  Dec.  28th,  1866. 

I  telegraphed  you  by  the  Cable  on  the  24th,  and  hope  you  got 
the  message  either  that  evening  or  on  Xmas.  I  thought  the  good 
news  it  contained  would  help  to  cause  a  merry  Christmas.  We 
closed  our  preliminary  sittings  of  Conference  that  day,  and  agreed 
unanimously  on  our  report  to  Lord  Carnarvon.  I  am  very  much 
pleased  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  Education  question  is  all  right, 
and  has  been  extended  to  and  agreed  in  by  all  the  Provinces,  so 
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that  there  is  now,  I  may  say,  no  fear  of  its  going  wrong  in  the 
Imperial  Parliament.  My  enemies  at  home  will  not  have  the  satis¬ 
faction  they  have  hoped  for. 

The  Quebec  scheme  is  adopted,  very  few  alterations,  and  none 
that  I  regard  as  at  all  impairing  it.  .  .  . 

By  the  way,  I  hope  you  did  not  forget  poor  little  Jeff  [Jefferson 
Davis]  at  Christmas.  I  much  fear  his  father  will  yet  be  brought 
to  trial. 

Praying  my  blessing  you  and  our  dear  ones  at  home,  I  remain, 
with  much  love, 

Ever  your  devoted  husband, 

A.  T.  G. 

In  the  conference  between  the  delegates  and  the  Colo¬ 
nial  Secretary,  the  only  important  change  effected  was 
the  addition  of  a  clause  empowering  the  Sovereign,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Governor-General,  to  appoint 
one  or  two  senators  from  each  of  the  three  main  divi¬ 
sions,  in  order  to  avert  a  deadlock.  It  is  amusing  to  read 
of  the  earnest  and  prolonged  discussions  on  similar  minu¬ 
tiae,  while  the  broad  basic  fact  that  the  senators,  when 
appointed  virtually  by  the  federal  premier,  would  act  on 
party  rather  than  on  provincial  or  dispassionate  grounds, 
was  completely  ignored. 

Of  more  interest  was  the  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
rank  and  title  of  the  new  federation.  The  press  had  been 
rich  in  suggestions  for  many  months  as  to  the  name  to  be 
adopted:  Acadia  and  Laurentia  were  among  the  more 
popular  suggestions,  though  Cabotia,  Ursalia,  Septentrio- 
nalia  and  other  eccentricities  had  their  sponsors.  Finally, 
however,  it  was  agreed  to  take  the  name  Canada,  find¬ 
ing  new  names,  Ontario  and  Quebec,  for  the  provinces 
that  once  had  gone  under  that  name.  As  to  the  rank  and 
status  of  the  union,  there  was  also  much  discussion. 
During  the  London  Conference  it  was  proposed  that  the 
bold  title  “Kingdom  of  Canada”  should  be  chosen.  This 
was  heartily  accepted  by  the  delegates,  and  the  term  was 
embodied  in  the  draft  of  the  bill.  It  was  a  splendid 
stroke,  and  would  have  made  clear  from  the  beginning, 
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what  now  after  half  a  century  is  only  dawning  on  some 
minds,  that  the  new  nation  stood  upon  an  equality,  “in 
status  if  not  in  stature,”  with  the  old  Kingdoms  of  Her 
Majesty.  Objections,  however,  were  raised  by  the  British 
Government  through  Lord  Stanley  (afterwards  Lord 
Derby),  Foreign  Secretary,  ostensibly  out  of  fear  of 
wounding  the  republican  susceptibilities  of  the  United 
States,18  but  probably,  it  has  been  suggested,  as  much  out 
of  unwillingness  to  recognize  the  equality  with  Great 
Britain  the  terms  implied.  The  ancient  term  ‘Dominion’ 
was  substituted,  and  has  since  been  hallowed  by  time  and 
sacrifice. 

Particularly  significant  is  a  letter  written  to  Mrs.  Galt 
in  January,  revealing  the  deep  impression  made  upon  Galt 
by  the  evident  eagerness  of  London  statesmen  to  wash 
their  hands  of  Canada  and  foreshadowing  the  conclusions 
to  which  that  policy  was  later  to  lead  him : 

London,  14th  January,  1867. 

With  regard  to  matters  here,  there  appears  no  difficulty  as 
respects  our  measure,  although  we  have  not  yet  heard  from  the 
Cabinet.  .  .  . 

I  am  more  than  ever  disappointed  at  the  tone  of  feeling  here 
as  to  the  Colonies.  I  cannot  shut  my  eyes  to  the  fact  that  they 
want  to  get  rid  of  us.  They  have  a  servile  fear  of  the  United 
States  and  would  rather  give  us  up  than  defend  us,  or  incur  the 
risk  of  war  with  that  country.  Day  by  day  I  am  more  oppressed 
with  the  sense  of  responsibility  of  maintaining  a  connection  un- 

18Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  to  Lord  Knutsford,  July  18,  1889: 

“A  great  opportunity  was  lost  in  1867,  when  the  Dominion  was 
formed  out  of  the  several  provinces.  This  remarkable  event  in 
the  history  of  the  British  Empire  passed  almost  without  notice.  .  . 

The  declaration  of  all  the  B.N.A.  provinces,  that  they  desired 
as  one  Dominion  to  remain  a  portion  of  the  Empire,  showed  what 
wise  government  and  generous  treatment  would  do,  and  should 
have  been  marked  as  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  England.  This 
would  probably  have  been  the  case  had  Lord  Carnarvon,  who  as 
Colonial  Minister  had  ‘sat  at  the  cradle’  of  the  new  Dominion,  re¬ 
mained  in  office.  His  ill-omened  resignation  was  followed  by  the 
appointment  of  the  late  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  had  as  his 
adviser  the  then  Governor-General,  Lord  Monck — both  good  men, 
certainly,  but  quite  unable,  from  the  constitution  of  their  minds, 
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desired  here  and  which  exposes  us  to  such  peril  at  home.  I  pray 
God  to  show  me  the  right  path.  But  I  much  doubt  whether  Con¬ 
federation  will  save  us  from  Annexation.  Even  Macdonald  is 
rapidly  feeling  as  I  do.  Cartier  alone  seems  blind  to  what  is 
passing  around  us. 

They  talk  of  conferring  Colonial  honours  and  dignities  but  I 
have  no  faith  in  this  doing  any  good.  It  looks  like  hanging  gar¬ 
lands  on  the  victim  going  to  sacrifice.  I  could  wish  myself  free 
from  all  this  but  I  feel  that  I  am  useful  to  my  country  and  duty 
must  be  performed.  Except  Macdonald,  I  know  none  of  the  Dele¬ 
gates  who  really  think  enough  of  the  future  that  is  before  us,  and 
he  considers  that  our  present  immediate  task  is  to  complete  the 
Union,  leaving  the  rest  to  be  solved  by  time. 

The  connection  between  Canada  and  England  is  now  one  of 
sentiment,  interest  in  both  cases  scarcely  being  in  favor  of  it.  Now 
the  sentiment  is  becoming  very  weak  here,  and  in  Canada  will  not 
bear  much  longer  the  brunt  of  the  ungenerous  remarks  continually 
made  and  the  expression  which  I  think  will  surely  be  brought  out 
in  the  coming  Debates,  that  she  is  a  burden  and  weakness,  of  which 
they  would  gladly  be  rid.  When  the  public  mind  in  Canada  accepts 
this  idea,  as  that  pervading  the  English  mind,  the  connection 
must  come  to  an  end.  Our  danger  is,  that  meantime  a  war  might 
arise  between  England  and  the  U.  S.  in  which  our  country  would 
grievously  suffer.  My  doubt  is  whether  such  a  risk  should  be 
encountered  or  promoted  by  me,  when  in  my  own  mind  I  am 
convinced  of  the  nature  of  the  feeling  here.  The  issue  is,  I  am 
thankful  to  think,  in  the  hands  of  the  Allwise  Governor.  .  .  . 

A.  T.  G. 

to  rise  to  the  occasion.  The  Union  was  treated  by  them  as  if  the 
B.N.A.  Act  were  a  private  Bill  uniting  two  or  three  English  par¬ 
ishes.  Had  a  different  course  been  pursued — for  instance,  had 
united  Canada  been  declared  to  be  an  auxiliary  Kingdom,  as  it  was 
in  the  Canadian  draft  of  the  Bill — I  feel  sure  (almost)  that  the 
Australian  Colonies  would,  ere  this,  have  been  applying  to  be 
placed  in  the  same  rank  as  ‘The  Kingdom  of  Canada.’  .  .  . 

P.S. — On  reading  the  above  over,  I  see  that  it  will  convey  the 
impression  that  the  change  of  title  from  Kingdom  to  Dominion  was 
caused  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  This  is  not  so.  It  was  made 
at  the  instance  of  Lord  Derby,  then  Foreign  Minister,  who  feared 
the  first  name  would  wound  the  sensibilities  of  the  Yankees.  .  .  . 
— J.  A.  M’D.” 

Pope,  Memoirs  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  I,  p.  312-3. 
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A  pleasant  relief  from  such  forebodings  was  occasioned 
by  the  marriage  of  Macdonald  to  Miss  Bernard,  sister  of 
his  secretary,  Colonel  Bernard : 

London,  10th  February,  1867. 

My  dearest  Wife: 

I  write  these  hasty  lines  just  before  I  leave  for  home. 

We  have  to-day  married  Macdonald!  to  Miss  Bernard;  all  went 
off  most  agreeably,  the  day  was  beautiful,  and  all  were  as  happy 
as  possible.  The  Bishop  of  Montreal  performed  the  ceremony,  and 
we  afterwards  lunched  at  our  hotel,  since  which  the  happy  pair 
have  started  for  Oxford  to  spend  two  or  three  days.  There  were 
rather  a  large  party,  four  bridesmaids — Misses  Macdougall,  McGee, 
Tupper  and  Archibald — and  about  seventy  guests.  I  am  going  to 
take  a  piece  of  wedding  cake  to  Elliott. 

I  have  just  come  from  the  Colonial  Office,  and  understand  that 
the  Queen  has  desired  me  to  be  presented  at  the  private  Court  on 
the  27th.  The  four  premiers,  Macdonald,  Cartier,  Tupper,  and 
Tilley,  are  to  be  then  presented,  and  I  am  specially  honoured  by 
being  included  with  them.  I  expect  to  return  from  France  on  the 
24th,  and  trust  I  may  sail  on  the  2nd  March. 

I  enclose  you  a  letter  from  Elliott. 

You  must  excuse  this  short  note,  as  I  have  to  return  to  the 
Colonial  Office  immediately  to  see  Lord  Carnarvon  before  I  leave, 
in  case  he  wants  anything. 

I  hope  to  see  the  Emperor  when  in  Paris. 

You  will  probably  not  hear  from  me  by  next  Canadian  mail. 

With  love  to  all  our  dear  little  ones, 

I  remain, 

Your  loving  husband, 

A.  T.  Galt. 

Mrs.  Galt. 

The  bill,  as  finally  agreed  upon,  was  passed  by  the  Im¬ 
perial  Parliament,  as  Macdonald  notes,  with  little  discus¬ 
sion  and  little  interest  in  England,  but  with  the  liveliest 
hope  and  widespread  rejoicing  in  Canada.  On  July  1, 
1867,  the  new  Dominion  came  into  being.  The  plan  which 
less  than  ten  years  before  had  seemed  a  far  off  vision  had 
been  made  a  living  reality  by  the  foresight,  the  courage 
and  the  unselfishness  of  some  of  Canada’s  greatest  sons, 
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and  by  the  pressure  of  events — “events  stronger  than 
advocacy,  events  stronger  than  men,  which  have  come  in 
at  last  like  the  fire  behind  the  invisible  writing  to  bring 
out  the  truth”  and  wisdom  of  the  policy  urged  by  the  few. 
What  the  future  would  mean  for  the  new  nation  and  for 
the  men  who  had  labored  to  create  it,  none  could  forecast, 
but  nothing  that  might  come  could  dim  the  greatness  of 
the  achievement  already  won. 
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The  New  Nation 

Galt’s  Changing  Interests — Last  Months  in  Office:  the  “C.B.’s” — 
Business  Affairs — New  Political  Alignments — Canadian  Na¬ 
tionality — Canada  and  the  Control  of  Foreign  Affairs — Last 
Calls  to  Politics. 


DURING  the  Union  period,  the  activities  of  Galt 
touched  on  all  sides  the  chief  political  and  business 
interests  of  the  province.  It  has,  therefore,  been  neces¬ 
sary  to  review  many  phases  of  this  development  in  some 
detail.  After  Confederation,  this  becomes  impossible 
and  also  unnecessary.  In  the  wider  field  no  one  man’s 
activities  could  touch  all  sides  of  life,  and  in  any  event, 
Galt  now  came  to  occupy  a  different  relation  to  the  coun¬ 
try’s  development. 

In  1867  Galt  was  in  his  fiftieth  year.  The  experience 
of  the  previous  decade  had  widened  his  sympathies,  and 
his  knowledge  of  men  and  of  affairs.  The  leading  men 
from  the  provinces  by  the  sea  had  been  as  strongly  im¬ 
pressed  by  his  easy  mastery  of  the  mysteries  of  finance, 
and  by  his  fertility  in  resource  and  his  executive  capacity, 
as  his  colleagues  and  the  public  in  the  older  sphere.  It 
might  have  been  expected  that  a  long  period  of  service  in 
the  administration  of  the  new  Dominion  was  about  to 
open  before  him.  Yet  of  the  twenty-four  years  of  further 
life  which  the  fates  had  allotted  him,  less  than  one  was  to 
be  spent  in  administrative  office.  Many  different  factors 
— the  exigencies  of  his  private  affairs,  the  fortunes  of  his 
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party,  his  fearless  insistence  upon  taking  up  causes  which 
lesser  politicians  termed  unpopular  and  impracticable, 
and  changes  in  the  personal  relations  of  the  leading  men 
with  whom  he  had  previously  acted — combined  to  turn 
his  energies  away  from  administrative  paths.  Henceforth 
it  was  to  be  essentially  in  diplomacy  rather  than  in  execu¬ 
tive  work  that  his  greatest  public  services  were  to  be 
displayed. 


The  task  of  forming  the  first  Canadian  ministry  was 
confided  by  Lord  Monck  to  John  A.  Macdonald.  His  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  existing  provincial  ministry  and  the  role  he 
had  played  in  the  negotiations  leading  up  to  Confedera¬ 
tion  left  no  room  for  question  that  this  honour  was  justly 
due.  His  task  was  made  difficult  by  the  necessity,  which 
Dunkin  had  foreseen,  of  attempting  to  give  representa¬ 
tion  in  the  cabinet  to  all  the  sectional,  racial,  and  religious 
interests  which  clamored  for  a  hearing.  After  a  week  of 
deadlock,  and  after  it  had  at  times  appeared  inevitable 
that  the  task  would  have  to  be  abandoned  and  George 
Brown  summoned  to  attempt  it,  the  self-sacrifice  of  Tup- 
per  and  D’Arcy  McGee  at  last  made  it  possible  to  over¬ 
come  these  obstacles,  and  the  ministry  was  formed. 

Galt  records  the  anxiety  of  the  period : 

Ottawa,  23rd  June,  1867. 

My  dearest  Wife: 

I  have  never  before  had  so  much  worry  and  anxiety  about  poli¬ 
tical  arrangements,  as  on  this  occasion  at  Ottawa.  Really  it  has 
been  so  absorbing  that  I  have  had  no  spirit  even  to  write  you,  as 
from  hour  to  hour  I  never  knew  what  aspect  things  would  assume, 
and  I  hoped  all  along  to  get  away  on  Saturday. 

The  U.  C.  Liberals  in  the  Cabinet  have  insisted  on  every  sort 
of  concession  to  them.  Cartier  has  resisted  and  I  think  with  good 
reason.  McGee  has  been  a  great  difficulty.  ...  To  help  matters 
I  offered  to  stand  aside,  but  the  Lower  Canadians  would  not  hear 
of  this,  and  would  not  go  in  without  me.  The  only  people  who 
have  really  been  without  reproach  are  the  gentlemen  from  the 
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Lower  Provinces,  who  have  done  all  in  their  power  to  reconcile 
matters. 

A  final  proposition  was  made  on  Saturday  to  the  Liberals  and 
rejected  by  them,  but  at  Mr.  Tilley’s  request  they  have  taken  till 
to-morrow  (Monday)  to  reconsider  their  decision.  It  was  proposed 
to  meet  to-day,  but  I  positively  refused  to  consider  such  matters 
on  Sunday  and  all  acquiesced. 

Macdonald  ...  at  one  moment  says  he  will  go  on  without  the 
Grits,  the  next,  he  says  he  will  throw  up  the  cards  and  recommend 
the  Government  to  send  for  George  Brown.  Things  are  turning 
out  fast,  as  I  told  you  I  feared  would  be  the  case,  and  I  am  so 
thoroughly  disgusted  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  fear  of  deserting 
my  friends  in  such  a  crisis,  I  would  shake  off  the  dust  of  my  feet 
on  political  life. 

Tom  came  here  on  Tuesday  and  has  remained  to  see  how 
things  result.  He  will  however  go  home  to-morrow  as  he  is  tired 
of  waiting.  .  .  . 

A.  T.  G. 

The  elections  which  followed  in  August  and  September 
of  1867  gave  the  new  government  an  overwhelming 
majority  from  every  province  save  Nova  Scotia.  The 
Government  claimed  to  be  a  coalition  of  both  the  old  par¬ 
ties.  In  a  sense  its  claim  was  justified,  though  the  oppo¬ 
sition  of  Brown  and  the  backbone  of  the  Ontario  Liberals 
and  of  the  Rouge  remnant  in  Quebec  made  it  plain  that 
the  Liberal  cabinet  members  from  the  older  Canada  had 
not  carried  their  party  with  them.  However  this  might 
be,  the  desire  to  give  the  new  government  a  fair  trial,  the 
public  weariness  of  personal  and  factional  struggle,  and, 
in  Quebec,  the  influence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
combined  to  give  the  new  premier  a  backing  and  a 
majority  such  as  he  had  never  before  enjoyed. 

Galt  had  hesitated  to  accept  the  post  of  Minister  of 
Finance  which  both  his  colleagues  and  the  public  had 
marked  as  his.  Years  of  close  and  unremitting  attention 
to  public  business  had  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  give 
to  his  private  business  the  attention  his  many  scattered 
interests  required.  His  brother,  Thomas  Galt,  strongly 
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urged  him  to  stay  out  of  office  and  devote  himself  to  his 
own  and  his  family’s  interests,  at  least  for  a  time.  Pres¬ 
sure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  him  by  his  colleagues,  of 
which  the  following  letter  from  Hector  Langevin  may 
serve  as  an  indication,  and  his  own  keen  interest  in  poli¬ 
tical  affairs  determined  him  to  forego,  for  the  present  at 
least,  the  private  considerations. 

Quebec,  5th  April,  1867. 

My  dear  Galt: 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  1st  instant,  and  I  must  add 
that  I  have  read  it  with  grief. 

No  one  more  than  myself  amongst  your  friends  would  regret  any 
difficulty  you  might  have  in  your  private  business,  and  I  confess 
that  I  expected  that  it  must  be  so  with  your  affairs  to  some  extent 
when  I  knew  something  of  the  position  of  some  others  of  our  poli¬ 
tical  friends.  True,  it  is  very  hard  to  ask  a  friend,  such  as  you 
are,  to  continue  to  neglect  his  own  private  business  and  the  per¬ 
sonal  and  pecuniary  interests  of  his  family,  in  order  that  he  may 
continue  to  attend  to  the  public  business  of  the  country  and  receive 
the  thanks?  no,  the  ungratefulness  (so  to  speak)  of  his  country¬ 
men.  But,  my  dear  Galt,  you  must  not  forget  that  you  have  with 
us  brought  about  the  new  order  of  things  which  is  soon  to  be  in¬ 
augurated.  .  .  . 

Oh,  no,  my  dear  Galt,  the  country  requires  you,  you  cannot 
leave  us  now.  Your  services  are  specially  required.  Any  one  of 
us  might  leave,  he  would  be  replaced.  You  know  perfectly  well,  it 
is  not  so  with  you.  Finance  Ministers  are  not  improvised  in  one 
day.  Your  experience  is  required;  allow  me  to  say  it  is  due  to 
your  country. 

In  the  new  government,  you  will  not  have  all  the  detail  of  the 
government  of  the  Province  of  Canada.  Local  matters  will  have 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  others,  so  that  the  rulers  of  the  Dominion  will 
have  more  leisure  comparatively,  and  may  give  to  their  private 
and  personal  matters  much  more  time  than  we  have  been  able  to 
do  during  the  last  three  years. 

I  hope  your  brother  may  have  considered  the  matter  in  a  broad 
sense,  and  advised  you  not  to  leave  public  life.  Be  sure  that  your 
good  work  for  the  good  of  the  country  cannot  be  lost  and  be  detri¬ 
mental  to  you.  Providence  will  help  you  in  your  public  career, 
and  will  not  allow  that,  by  your  attending  to  your  duty  as  a  public 
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man,  those  that  depend  on  you  for  their  present  and  future  wants 
should  be  the  losers  thereby. 

Wishing  most  sincerely  to  hear  from  you  soon  that  you  yield 
to  our  remonstrances  and  earnest  requests,  I  remain, 

My  dear  Galt, 

Yours  very  truly, 

Hector  Langevin. 

Once  more  in  office,  Galt  gave  himself  with  energy  to 
the  task  of  organizing  the  new  Dominion’s  finances.  For 
the  most  part,  the  administrative  machinery  of  the  old 
province  of  Canada  was  preserved,  but  the  work  of  adjust¬ 
ing  the  relations  of  the  Dominion  to  the  old  provinces  and 
of  the  new  provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  to  each  other, 
in  the  matter  of  debts,  property  and  accounts,  was  one 
which  called  for  all  his  industry  and  his  diplomacy. 

The  routine  of  these  administrative  duties  was  soon 
interrupted  by  dissensions  as  to  what  a  friend  termed  the 
‘double  plague  of  C.B.’s’ — the  grant  of  the  distinction  of 
Companion  of  the  Bath,  and  the  suspension  of  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Bank. 

On  the  first  of  July,  when  the  new  Dominion  was  pro¬ 
claimed,  Lord  Monck  announced  that  the  Queen  had  been 
graciously  pleased  to  confer  the  honour  of  Knight  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  Bath  upon  Macdonald,  and  the  honour  of 
Companion  of  the  Bath  upon  Cartier,  Galt,  Tilley,  Tupper, 
Howland  and  McDougall.  Up  to  this  period  titles  and 
royal  distinctions  had  been  rarely  bestowed  upon  colonists, 
and  in  those  days,  as  in  these,  there  was  a  wide  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  advisability  of  the  practice.  Assum¬ 
ing  that  such  honours  were  ever  to  be  conferred,  however, 
there  could  be  no  question  that  the  achievement  of  Con¬ 
federation  was  an  occasion  which  called  for  a  generous 
outpouring.  None  of  the  men  so  honoured  was  troubled 
by  any  democratic  scruples.  Macdonald,  Cartier  and 
Galt  had  previously  declined  a  proffered  distinction,  on  the 
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ground  simply  of  its  inadequacy.1  The  difficulty  lay  in  the 
discrimination  shown  in  favour  of  Macdonald  as  against 
Cartier  and  Galt.  Beyond  question,  they  had  taken  at 
least  as  important  a  part  in  the  achievement  of  Confeder¬ 
ation.  Without  Cartier’s  aid  it  would  have  been  impos¬ 
sible  to  swing  Lower  Canada  into  line,  and  in  promising 
that  aid  he  had  risked  more  than  any  other  Canadian 
public  man.  Galt’s  services,  in  first  bringing  the  issue 
within  the  field  of  practical  politics,  in  bringing  Cartier 
into  sympathy,  and  in  helping  to  frame  the  terms  of  the 
union,  were  equally  known  to  all  men — except  apparently, 
to  Lord  Monck  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  then  Colo¬ 
nial  Secretary.  The  discrimination  was  especially  stupid 
in  the  case  of  Cartier,  since  the  inferior  distinction  was 
taken  by  his  fellow  citizens  from  Quebec  as  a  slight  upon 
his  province  and  his  race. 

At  first  Galt  was  prepared  to  accept  the  proffered 
honor,  though  without  much  enthusiasm: — 

Ottawa,  1st  July,  1867. 

My  dearest  Wife: 

You  will  have  learned  by  my  telegram  that  I  have  been  made  a 
Companion  of  the  Bath,  an  honor  which  I  hope  you  will  appreciate. 
The  Governor,  after  having  been  sworn  in,  said  that  he  had  the 
pleasure  to  announce  that  Her  Majesty  had  been  pleased  to  make 
Macdonald  a  K.C.B.,  that  is  a  Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath, 
and  Cartier,  Howland,  Macdougall,  Tilley,  Tupper  and  myself 
Companions  of  the  Bath.  Of  course  this  is  intended  as  a  distinc¬ 
tion,  and  no  doubt  it  is,  though  I  confess  I  do  not  attach  much 
importance  to  it.  The  honour  conferred  on  Macdonald  is  no  doubt 
a  worthy  one  and  deserved.  .  .  . 

A.  T.  Galt. 

2This  fact  had  doubtless  been  overlooked  or  forgotten  in  the 
Colonial  Office.  “I  must,  however,  remark,”  writes  Galt  to  Monck, 
Sept.  19,  1867,  “that  it  can  scarcely  be  expected  that  I  would  be 
gratified  to  have  now  in  1867  that  precise  distinction  which  in 
common  with  Sir  John  Macdonald,  and  Mr.  Cartier,  I  declined  as 
inadequate  in  1860” — on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales. 
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When,  however,  he  found  that  Cartier  had  determined 
not  to  accept,  he  felt  bound  to  take  the  same  course: — 

My  dearest  Wife:  Ottawa,  2nd  July,  1867. 

I  was  sworn  in  yesterday  as  Finance  Minister,  so  my  public 
labours  have  again  commenced. 

The  announcement  of  the  honors  yesterday  has  caused  trouble. 
Cartier  will  not  accept,  and  his  refusal  will  necessarily  involve 
mine,  as  I  cannot  accept  that  which  he  declines  without  either 
declaring  that  I  think  he  is  wrong,  which  I  do  not,  or  that  his 
services  have  been  more  important  than  my  own,  a  position  of 
inferiority  that  I  cannot  voluntarily  assume. 

It  is  an  ungracious  and  most  unusual  thing  to  refuse  an  honor 
publicly  conferred,  but  if  Lord  Monck  is  an  ass,  I  cannot  help  it. 
We  have  a  good  many  elements  of  trouble  among  us,  and  this 
affair  will  not  diminish  them. 

Of  course  you  will  say  nothing  about  this. 

Love  to  all  our  dear  ones. 

Your  loving  husband, 

A.  T.  Galt. 

The  further  procedure  of  the  authorities  concerned  was 
of  a  piece  with  their  original  blunder.  As  there  was  no 
precedent  for  a  removal  from  the  Companionship  of  the 
Bath  except  by  striking  names  off  its  roll,  a  step  taken 
only  in  case  of  disgraceful  conduct,  it  was  proposed  to 
accede  to  the  request  of  Cartier  and  Galt  by  cancelling 
the  warrant  and  issuing  a  notification  omitting  both 
names.  Galt  immediately,  and  Cartier  a  fortnight  later, 
acquiesced  in  this  course,  provided  that  the  notification 
in  the  Gazette  stated  expressly  that  their  names  were 
omitted  by  their  own  desire.  Unfortunately  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  without  waiting  to  hear  whether  the  course 
he  proposed  would  be  acceptable,  instructed  it  to  be  carried 
out.2  On  Sir  Edward  Watkin’s  and  Tupper’s  initiative, 

2The  matter  inevitably  came  before  parliament,  and  in  1868  a 
Select  Committee  was  appointed  to  consider  it.  The  unanimous 
Report  submitted  by  this  Committee  in  the  same  session  strongly 
endorsed  the  course  taken  by  Cartier  and  Galt,  and  criticized  the 
Colonial  Office  for  its  mishandling.  The  Committee  consisted  of 
Messrs.  Cameron  (Peel),  Campbell,  Dunkin,  Grey,  Casault,  Parker 
and  Chauveau. 
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the  slight  was  remedied,  so  far  as  Cartier  was  concerned, 
by  conferring  a  baronetcy  on  him ;  this  only  made  matters 
worse  in  Galt’s  case,  but  slightly  over  a  year  later  the 
grant  of  K.C.M.G.,  under  circumstances  which  will  require 
attention,  cleared  up  the  difficulty  so  far  as  it  could  be 
done.  So  far  only,  for  in  both  Cartier’s  and  Galt’s  minds 
the  incident  rankled,  and  though  Macdonald  stated  that 
he  had  had  no  previous  intimation  of  Monck’s  intention, 
the  old  friendly  feelings  among  the  three  were  never  again 
the  same.3  “Toys!  you  call  these  decorations  toys!”  ex¬ 
claimed  Napoleon,  “It  is  with  such  toys  you  govern  men!” 

More  serious  in  itself  was  the  Commercial  Bank  episode. 
This  bank,  which  had  its  headquarters  at  Kingston,  had 
long  been  the  chief  western  competitor  of  the  Bank  of 
Upper  Canada,  and  with  the  downfall  of  its  rival  in  1866 
it  was  left  alone.  But  its  triumph  was  fleeting.  Its 
own  management  had  been  reckless,  and  heavy  losses  had 
been  incurred.  With  a  capital  of  $4,000,000,  it  had  to 
face  losses  of  $1,100,000  on  the  last  ten  years’  business, 
nearly  one-fourth  absorbed  by  one  director  who  was  in¬ 
solvent  when  his  account  was  opened.  This  might  have 
been  overcome  had  it  not  been  for  an  unwise  loan  made 
to  the  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  Railway,  which  was  sup- 

3A  typical  letter  of  Cartier’s  may  be  noted: — 

Ottawa,  24th  January,  1868. 

My  dear  Galt, 

Thanks  for  your  last  from  Sherbrooke.  The  matter  of  C.B. 
stands  now  as  follows:  Yesterday  I  sent  to  Lord  Monck  my  letter 
of  remonstrance.  It  is  a  little  long,  otherwise  I  would  have  copied 
it  for  you.  But  as  I  expect  to  see  you  soon,  I  will  show  it  to  you 
then.  I  think  you  will  like  it.  In  my  opinion,  it  is,  as  it  is  said 
in  common  parlance,  a  poser.  Lord  Monck,  the  Duke  and  our 
co-honored  friends  will  not  like  it.  I  took  as  much  as  possible 
grievances  or  arguments  different  from  yours.  So  our  two  letters 
will  be  strong  and  a  hard  thing  to  digest  for  Lord  Monck  and  the 
Duke.  Lord  Monck  has  sent  me  this  morning  a  short  letter  to  tell 
me  that  he  will  send  copy  of  my  letter  to  the  Duke,  and  in  his 
letter  Lord  Monck  acknowledges  his  mistake  and  regrets  his  not 
having  informed  me  before  the  1st  of  July  of  the  announcement 
he  intended  to  make  on  that  day.  I  see  that  he  feels  very  uneasy. 
I  will  show  you  his  letters. 
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posed,  but  without  ground,  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  Great 
Western.  After  long  litigation,  the  bank  took  $1,770,000 
of  the  railway’s  bonds  in  settlement  of  its  claim,  but  even 
then  its  directors,  instead  of  realizing  on  the  bonds,  deter¬ 
mined  to  hold  them  for  a  rise  above  their  current  value  of 
fifty  cents  on  the  dollar.  At  the  annual  meeting  in  June, 
1867,  new  directors  took  hold,  and  it  was  proposed  to  re¬ 
duce  the  capital  stock  by  a  million.  This  suggestion,  and 
the  shaking  of  faith  by  the  failure  of  the  Bank  of  Upper 
Canada,  led  to  a  quiet  but  steady  withdrawal  of  deposits, 
and  the  directors  looked  about  for  aid. 

About  the  middle  of  September,  L.  H.  Holton,  who  with 
Hugh  Allan  and  others  had  recently  taken  hold  of  the 
Bank’s  affairs,  sought  out  Galt  to  inquire  whether  the 
government  could  come  to  its  assistance.  Galt,  who  was 
himself  a  considerable  shareholder,  thought  that  it  could 
not,  on  the  ground  both  of  doubt  as  to  authority  and  of 
the  danger  of  creating  a  precedent.  He  urged  applying 
to  the  other  banks  for  aid.  At  the  desire  of  the  directors 
and  especially  of  the  president,  Richard  Cartwright,  Galt 
sought  Cartier’s  and  Macdonald’s  advice,  but  found  them 
still  more  strongly  of  the  same  opinion.  He  then  used 
his  good  offices  with  the  Bank  of  Montreal  to  secure  an 
advance  of  some  $300,000  on  a  deposit  of  selected  Com¬ 
mercial  paper,  and  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  King,  the  Mont¬ 
real  manager,  R.  B.  Angus,  readily  agreed.  Galt  heard 
nothing  further  for  a  month,  when  Cartwright  and  Holton 
again  sought  him  out.  An  examination  of  the  Bank’s 
affairs  by  Mr.  Holton,  Mr.  Allan  and  Mr.  Morris  gave 
ground  for  believing  that  the  embarrassment  of  the  bank 
was  only  temporary,  and  that  a  limited  advance  would 
tide  it  over.  This  advance  the  Bank  of  Montreal  declined 
to  give.  Galt  then  determined,  in  view  of  the  imminent 
danger  of  a  general  panic,  to  recommend  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  give  assistance  to  the  extent  of  half  a  million,  and 
went  to  Ottawa  to  make  the  suggestion  in  person.  Both 
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Macdonald  and  Cartier  still  objected,  and  no  meeting  of 
Council  was  called.  At  their  suggestion  Galt  returned 
to  Montreal  to  see  if  assistance  could  be  secured  from  the 
other  banks.  Representatives  of  the  Western  banks  came 
down  to  Montreal,  and  on  October  21  a  plan  was  worked 
out  which  it  was  believed  would  avert  a  crisis.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  the  head  officers  of  the  western  banks  refused  to 
sanction  the  plan.  Galt  then  telegraphed  Macdonald  that 
all  other  efforts  had  failed,  and  desired  a  decision  from 
the  cabinet  before  morning.  At  two  in  the  morning  the 
answer  arrived: 

“Ottawa,  21st  Oct.,  1867. 

To  Hon.  A.  T.  Galt, — 

Private. — Council  met  and  considered  your  telegrams.  Infor¬ 
mation  as  to  condition  of  Bank,  character  of  security  offered,  and 
reasons  why  other  Banks  declined  to  help,  insufficient  to  warrant 
any  action  by  Government. 

(Signed)  Jno.  A.  Macdonald.” 

On  the  morning  of  the  22nd,  the  Commercial  Bank  closed 
its  doors.  A  serious  run  began  on  other  western  banks, 
and  after  a  week’s  growing  panic  the  government  deter¬ 
mined,  if  necessary,  to  come  to  their  assistance.  Fortu¬ 
nately  nothing  further  was  required  than  an  assurance  of 
readiness  by  the  government,  and,  under  pressure,  by  the 
Bank  of  Montreal,  to  accept  all  notes  at  par.  The  panic 
soon  subsided.  The  liquidation  of  the  Commercial  Bank’s 
assets  confirmed  the  belief  that  timely  assistance  might 
have  averted  disaster.  Eventually  all  depositors’  and  note¬ 
holders’  claims  were  met  in  full,  and  the  shareholders 
saved  something  from  disaster  by  effecting  a  sale  of  the 
bank’s  remaining  assets  to  the  Merchants  Bank  on  a  basis 
of  one  Merchants  share  for  three  Commercial. 

As  the  commercial  storm  died  down,  the  political  agita¬ 
tion  increased.  In  consequence  of  the  currency  legisla¬ 
tion  of  the  previous  session,  neither  Galt  nor  King  was 
popular  in  Ontario  banking  circles.  During  the  recent 
panic,  a  misconstruction  of  King’s  orders  had  led  to  a 
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refusal  by  Bank  of  Montreal  managers  at  several  centres 
to  receive  the  bills  of  one  of  the  weaker  banks,  a  course 
which  seriously  increased  the  danger.  It  was  not  sur¬ 
prising,  then,  that  a  popular  rumor  arose  that  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Bank  had  been  driven  to  its  doom  by  a  conspiracy 
between  King  and  Galt  to  remove  one  more  rival  from 
the  path  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal’s  unrestrained  ambition. 
This  preposterous  cry  was  easily  refuted,  but  Galt  felt 
more  keenly  the  failure  of  his  own  colleagues  to  stand  by 
him. 

Dealing  with  the  first  point,  in  a  speech  in  the  House 
on  December  12,  he  declared: 

“I  may  add  a  word  in  regard  to  the  extraordinary  impression 
which  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  the  public  mind,  in  respect  to  the 
causes  of  that  panic — an  impression  founded  on  the  imputation 
that  the  Finance  Minister  of  the  country  and  the  manager  of  the 
largest  Bank  in  the  country  desired  and  deliberately  attempted  to 
bring  about  the  ruin  of  one  of  the  largest  and  most  influential 
banking  institutions  in  Canada,  and  to  plunge  the  country  into  all 
the  misery  of  a  great  commercial  disaster.  As  far  as  the  Finance 
Minister  was  concerned,  I  think  he  would  have  shown  himself  a 
fitting  inmate  for  a  lunatic  asylum,  if,  a  few  days  before  the 
meeting  of  a  new  Parliament,  he  had  put  himself  in  the  position 
of  trying  to  bring  about  a  violent  disturbance  of  the  financial  and 
commercial  relations  of  the  country.  To  lay  such  an  imputation 
upon  one  occupying  the  responsible  position  of  Finance  Minister, 
is,  I  think,  extraordinary  and  preposterous — the  very  acme  of 
absurdity.  (Hear,  hear.)  Besides,  Sir,  to  put  it  even  on  the  low 
ground  of  personal  interest,  it  is  perhaps  known  to  some  honorable 
members  that  I  am  a  shareholder  in  the  Commercial  Bank,  and 
for  me  to  have  entertained  a  desire  of  the  kind  that  has  been 
imputed  to  me  was  equivalent  to  a  wish  deliberately  to  destroy  my 
own  property.  So  much  for  myself.  With  regard  to  the  charge 
against  the  Bank  of  Montreal,  I  think  that  the  banking  institu¬ 
tion  which  carries  on  the  largest  commercial  transactions  in  the 
country  must,  ceteris  paribus,  be  the  largest  loser  in  the  event  of 
a  panic.  Therefore  I  say  that  the  impression  that  the  Bank  of 
Montreal  and  myself,  as  Finance  Minister,  entertained  that  design, 
was  the  most  extraordinary  delusion  that  ever  took  possession  of 
this  or  any  other  country.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  hope  that  the  explana- 
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tions  which  I  have  just  made  will  at  any  rate  satisfy  the  House 
and  the  country,  that  whatever  misconception  may  have  taken 
place  in  regard  to  Mr.  King  and  myself,  certainly,  as  far  as  I  was 
concerned,  every  effort  that  could  have  been  made  was  made 
willingly  by  me  to  sustain  the  Commercial  Bank,  and,  failing  that, 
to  prevent  the  disaster  spreading  to  the  other  Banks.” 

As  to  the  attitude  of  his  colleagues,  the  same  declara¬ 
tion  makes  his  feelings  clear: 

“I  thought  that  the  Government  had  placed  the  failure  of  the 
Bank  in  such  a  position  that  the  matter  would  necessarily  come 
before  Parliament  and  the  country  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  that 
event  appear  to  be  attributable  to  me,  for  not  having  given  the 
Government  full  information  and  that  the  whole  responsibility  of 
not  having  obtained  assistance,  and  of  not  averting  any  disaster 
that  might  occur,  would  fall  upon  my  shoulders.  The  disappoint¬ 
ment  which  I  experienced  was  also  increased  by  the  feeling  that  I 
was  placed  in  the  painful  position  of  being  betrayed  by  my  friends. 
Moreover,  as  Finance  Minister,  I  had  believed  that  I  possessed  the 
confidence  of  my  colleagues,  and  that  they  would  not  have  deserted 
me  under  such  circumstances.  I  had  not  recommended  in  my  tele¬ 
grams  to  Sir  John  that  any  assistance  should  be  given  to  the  Bank, 
because  he  was  aware  that  I  had  been  in  Ottawa  for  the  express 
purpose  of  recommending  that  assistance  should  be  given.  There¬ 
fore,  I  felt  that  I  had  been  deserted  by  my  friends,  and  that,  as 
Finance  Minister,  looked  to  by  the  country  for  the  maintenance  of 
its  credit  and  the  averting  of  disaster,  I  was  in  the  position  of 
being  supposed  to  have  had  power  while  I  was  impotent  to  save. 
Under  these  circumstances  I  felt  that  there  was  only  one  course 
for  me  to  pursue,  namely,  to  place  my  resignation  in  his  Excel¬ 
lency’s  hands.  I  thought  it  necessary  to  address  this  answer  to 
Sir  John: 

“Montreal,  22nd  Oct.,  1867. 

“My  dear  Sir  John, — At  two  a.m.  I  received  the  following  tele¬ 
gram  from  you: 

‘Private. — Council  met  and  considered  your  telegrams — infor¬ 
mation  as  to  condition  of  Bank,  character  of  security  offered,  and 
reasons  why  other  banks  declined  to  help,  insufficient  to  warrant 
any  action  by  Government.’ 

“The  grounds  stated  for  the  refusal  of  the  Government  to  act 
appear  to  me  to  imply  both  censure  and  want  of  confidence.  As 
regards  the  alleged  want  of  information,  I  must  remind  you  that 
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I  went  to  Ottawa  with  Mr.  Cartwright,  the  President  of  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Bank,  on  Thursday  last,  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  the 
whole  case  to  Council,  and  only  at  your  express  desire  abstained 
from  doing  so.  The  whole  state  of  facts  was  thus  known  to  you, 
and  also  to  other  members  of  the  Government.  If  you  supposed 
any  change  had  taken  place,  you  could  have  sought  and  obtained 
this  information  by  telegraph  last  night,  before  adopting  the  reso¬ 
lution  you  have  communicated  to  me. 

“Had  the  Government  seen  fit  to  rest  their  decision  upon  the 
want  of  proper  authority,  or  the  inconvenience  of  establishing  a 
precedent,  I  might  have  consented  to  share  the  responsibility  of 
this  action;  but  I  must  decline  to  do  so  upon  the  grounds  stated  in 
your  telegram. 

“I  have  therefore  only  to  place  my  resignation  in  your  hands, 
and  to  request  that  you  will  submit  the  same  to  His  Excellency  the 
Governor-General. 

Believe  me,  &c.,  &c., 

(Signed)  “A.  T.  Galt. 

“Hon.  Sir  J.  A.  Macdonald,  K.C.B.” 

On  receiving  this  telegram,  Macdonald  took  a  special 
train  to  Montreal  to  induce  him  to  withdraw  his  resigna¬ 
tion,  and  Cartier  wrote  strongly  urging  him  to  reconsider. 
Both  insisted  that  the  wording  of  the  Council’s  telegram 
had  been  meant  to  hold  open  the  door  for  further  con¬ 
sideration,  in  the  light  of  any  information  Galt  might 
send.  As  eight  hours  had  passed  after  Galt  had  tele¬ 
graphed  Macdonald,  without  any  call  for  further  data,  and 
as  the  telegram  sent  at  last  did  not  suggest,  much  less 
make  explicit,  any  such  desire,  the  wording  must,  at  best, 
be  considered  unfortunate.  In  any  event  the  telegraph 
offices,  which  Galt  had  given  orders  to  be  kept  open,  had 
been  closed  on  the  agent’s  understanding  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  message  was  final. 

Galt’s  feeling  at  this  juncture  is  made  clear  in  a  letter 
to  Mrs.  Galt : 

Ottawa,  31st  October,  1867. 

My  dearest  Wife: 

I  have  had  any  amount  of  anxiety  and  trouble  the  last  two 
days,  arising  partly  out  of  the  financial  crisis,  and  partly  from 
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the  very  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  really  is  no  Government  at  all. 

I  brought  up  in  council  yesterday  their  course  towards  me, 
and  expressed  myself  very  strongly,  ending  by  saying  that  I  would 
not  again  enter  the  council  chamber  unless  they  explained  in  writ¬ 
ing  what  had  been  done.  This  of  course  caused  a  sensation,  and 
to-day  I  have  a  letter  from  Macdonald  disowning  any  desire  to 
give  me  offense.  So  I  went  to  council  to-day,  but  the  thing  will 
not  last  long  as  Macdonald  is  not  himself. 

A  Deputation  was  here  to-day  from  Toronto  about  the  Banks, 
and  I  think  I  have  got  them  into  a  position  when  they  must  ask 
aid  from  the  Government,  which  I  told  them  we  were  ready  to 
grant. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  critical  state  of  public  matters,  I  would 
resign  to-morrow  on  private  grounds,  but  I  am  inclined  to  wait, 
as  if  the  Banks  ask  aid,  it  will  be  a  splendid  justification  of  my 
policy. 

But  you  may  be  assured  of  this,  that  the  present  Government 
is  doomed,  whatever  may  follow  it. 

Your  loving  husband, 

A.  T.  Galt. 

After  full  consideration,  Galt  determined  to  resign. 
His  irritation  against  his  colleagues’  method  of  announc¬ 
ing  their  decision  might  not  of  itself  have  led  him  to  take 
this  course,  but  with  the  pressure  of  private  affairs,  it 
weighed  down  the  scale,  and  on  November  1  he  gave  up 
office,  as  it  proved,  for  good  and  all.  Two  days  later  he 
wrote  Macdonald  confirming  his  decision: 

(Confidential).  Montreal,  November  3,  1867. 

My  dear  Macdonald, 

I  have  had  the  consultation  of  which  I  spoke,  and  I  am  con¬ 
firmed  in  my  decision  to  withdraw  from  official  life  until  at  least 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  putting  my  affairs  in  something  like 
order.  I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  subject,  as  it  is  excessively  pain¬ 
ful  for  me  to  take  any  step  which  may  cause  embarrassment  to  my 
colleagues;  but  feeling,  as  I  do,  that  my  matters  have  been  seri¬ 
ously  complicated  by  the  C.  Bank,  I  think  my  plain  and  paramount 
duty  is  to  consider  first  what  is  due  to  my  family. 

I  shall  be  in  Ottawa  on  Tuesday  p.m.,  and  will  be  most  happy 
to  give  every  assistance  in  my  power  to  whoever  may  take  my 
place.  As,  however,  most  of  the  work  must  stand  over  till  after 
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the  New  Year,  I  trust  my  resignation  will  not  interfere  with  the 
intended  course  of  public  business. 

Pray,  be  so  kind  as  to  give  a  proper  intimation  to  the  press.  I 
shall  leave  this  in  your  hands. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Macdonald, 

Yours  faithfully, 

A.  T.  Galt. 

The  Honourable  Sir  J.  A.  Macdonald,  K.C.B. 

A  less  formal  explanation  is  given  in  the  report  to 
Sherbrooke : — 

Ottawa,  9th  November,  1867. 

My  dearest  Wife: 

You  will  no  doubt  have  seen  in  the  Montreal  Gazette  the  report 
of  the  explanation  of  my  resignation  which  I  yesterday  gave.  I 
had  some  difficulty  in  deciding  on  the  exact  line  to  take,  as  I  could 
not  with  propriety  allude  to  my  extreme  dissatisfaction  with  my 
colleagues,  after  having  accepted  their  explanations.  I  therefore 
concluded  to  make  but  little  of  private  affairs,  and  rather  to  let 
it  be  inferred  that  the  reasons  were  withheld.  The  story  has  got 
circulated  here  that  I  had  suffered  very  serious  losses;  this  has, 
however,  now  been  dispelled,  and  it  is  pretty  well  understood  that 
I  left  the  Government  because  I  did  not  like  it. 

Among  those  who  know  the  facts,  much  exasperation  is  felt 
against  Macdonald,  the  more  so  on  account  of  my  resignation. 
They  say  had  he  stood  by  the  Bank  as  I  did,  it  would  have  been 
saved,  and  this  is  true. 

Tom  has  been  here  with  me,  very  cross,  because  I  would  not 
go  farther  and  attack  the  Government,  but  this  would  have  been 
wholly  wrong.  The  attack  must  come  from  those  interested,  not 
from  me.  He  left  for  home  this  morning. 

The  impression  seems  to  be  general  that  the  Government  is 
rather  tottery,  and  that  my  resignation  will  bear  speedy  fruit.  I 
think  so  myself. 

We  had  a  capital  set-to  last  night  between  Howe  and1  Tupper. 
The  former  made  his  deliverance  against  Union,  and  enlarged  on 
the  woes  of  Nova  Scotia.  He  speaks  very  well,  but  I  do  not  judge 
him  to  be  a  very  formidable  antagonist.  He  is  illogical  and  lacks 
point.  Tupper  replied  very  ably  and  had  much  the  best  of  it.  He 
is  an  earnest  speaker,  and  puts  his  points  forcibly;  he  really  made 
a  capital  parliamentary  speech.  Mr.  Fisher  of  New  Brunswick, 
one  of  the  late  delegates  and  long  a  leading  man  there,  spoke  at 
length,  but  evidently  will  not  come  up  to  the  standard  of  the  two 
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other  men,  who  will  be  in  the  front  rank  of  our  speakers. 

The  Debate  stands  over  till  Monday  and  may  last  two  nights. 
Love  to  all  at  home. 

Your  loving  husband, 

A.  T.  Galt. 


Relieved  from  the  pressing  cares  of  office,  Galt  now  gave 
sorely  needed  attention  to  his  own  private  affairs.  Some 
copper  mining  ventures  in  the  Eastern  Townships  and 
warehouse  enterprises  in  Portland  did  not  come  up  to  his 
sanguine  expectations,  but  from  other  quarters  he  soon 
recouped  these  losses.  His  old  friends,  Gzowski  and  Mac- 
pherson,  pressed  him  to  reenter  the  railway  field,  and  for  a 
time  he  seriously  considered  it.  “With  you  as  the  leader,” 
Gzowski  writes  him,  “keeping  sharp  lookout  for  good 
things  and  doing  ‘general  tactics,’  and  Mac.  on  the  nigh 
side  laboring  among  the  political  altesse,  and  your 
humble  servant  to  do  the  grubbing  and  digging,  Holton’s 
principles  of  division  of  labour  will  work  admirably  well. 
All  joking  aside,  the  only  big  thing  left  on  this  Confeder¬ 
ated  continent  in  the  shape  of  railway  enterprise,  can,  I 
am  sure,  if  properly  managed,  be  made  to  fall  into  our 
hands.”  It  was  to  the  same  nebulous  project  that  his 
friend  C.  J.  Brydges,  managing  director  of  the  Grand 
Trunk,  and  for  many  years  one  of  the  closest  friends  both 
of  Galt  and  Macdonald,  with  whom,  and  with  Langevin,  he 
shared  for  some  years  prior  to  Confederation  common 
quarters  in  Ottawa  known  as  the  “Quadrilateral,”  re¬ 
ferred,  in  July,  1869 : 

When  in  Toronto,  I  saw  Ross  and  Cumberland,  and  we  have 
talked  over  a  North-West  scheme  which  we  want  to  discuss  with 
you.  .  .  .  The  idea  has  not  gone  beyond  us  three,  and  further  par¬ 
ticipants  must  be  settled  when  we  meet  you.  The  notion  is  to  get 
a  charter  next  session  for  a  Company  to  build  a  railway  through 
the  Territory,  getting  if  possible  a  bonus  of  £5,000  a  mile  and  a 
large  land  grant,  to  enlist  Hudson’s  Bay  people  in  it,  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  political  necessity  in  England  just  now  of  saving  the 
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N.  W.  from  the  Yankees,  etc.  etc.  I  think  the  scheme  a  feasible 
and  profitable  one,  and  it  can  do  us  no  harm  at  any  rate  to  talk  it 
over  quietly. 

In  spite  of  these  alluring  attractions,  Galt  held  aloof 
from  the  plan  and  did  not  join  Macpherson  when  he  or¬ 
ganized  a  Toronto  company  and  fought  bitterly  against 
Sir  Hugh  Allan  for  the  coveted  charter.  He  did,  however, 
lend  his  aid  in  drafting  the  very  compelling  memorials 
which  Macpherson’s  company  brought  before  the  Cabinet 
in  the  course  of  the  controversy.  He  was  more  taken  by 
a  proposal  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  as  representing  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  to  visit  the  West,  Fort  Garry  and 
the  Saskatchewan,  in  order  to  suggest  a  business  policy 
for  the  Company  under  the  new  conditions  created  by  the 
taking  over  of  its  old  domains  by  the  Dominion.  “I  am 
myself  convinced,”  Northcote  wrote,  “that  we  have  no 
officer  capable  of  taking  a  really  comprehensive  view  of 
the  question,  which  is  in  truth  one  which  will  require  a 
statesman  to  deal  with,  and  which  closely  affects  the  in¬ 
terests  not  only  of  our  company  but  of  Canada  likewise.” 
It  was,  however,  not  found  possible  to  undertake  the  mis¬ 
sion. 

Twenty  years’  activity  in  politics  and  ten  years’  experi¬ 
ence  of  office  had  given  Galt’s  interests  now  a  political 
rather  than  a  business  bent,  and,  as  his  reorganized  fin¬ 
ances  permitted,  he  began  to  give  attention  once  more  to 
current  politics.  He  found  it  difficult  to  take  any  definite 
stand.  The  political  situation  had  greatly  changed.  The 
coalition  experiment  had  served  to  give  Macdonald,  for  a 
time  at  least,  overwhelming  support  from  Ontario,  and 
to  make  him  less  dependent  than  he  had  earlier  been  on 
the  partnership  and  support  of  Cartier.  Cartier  himself 
was  losing  power;  a  quarrel  with  Bishop  Bourget  of  Mont¬ 
real  had  set  the  greater  part  of  the  Church  against  him, 
intrigues  for  local  railway  charters  had  undermined  his 
position,  and  his  health,  but  not  his  indomitable  courage, 
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was  failing.  Tilley,  and  later  Tupper,  had  joined  the 
Cabinet,  and  the  close  alliance  between  Macdonald  and 
Tupper  took  the  place  of  the  former  close  agreement 
among  Macdonald,  Cartier  and  Galt. 

Between  Galt  and  Macdonald  a  temporary  political  cool¬ 
ness  developed.  A  succession  of  episodes  contributed  to 
it.  In  the  autumn  of  1866,  D’Arcy  McGee,  with  something 
less  than  his  usual  tact,  had  suggested  to  Macdonald  that 
it  would  be  well  to  let  Galt  take  his  place  as  Minister  of 
Militia:  the  disorganization  of  the  department,  made  evi¬ 
dent  during  the  Fenian  raids  of  June,  and  the  many  finan¬ 
cial  questions  involved,  called  for  a  man  of  executive 
and  financial  capacity.  In  view  of  the  charges  made  in 
the  press  as  to  the  reasons  for  the  failure  of  the  Militia 
department  in  the  crisis,  the  subject  was  a  delicate  one,4 
and  doubtless  McGee’s  well-meant  suggestion  caused  irri¬ 
tation.  On  Galt’s  side  ‘the  double  C.B.’  episodes  rankled. 
His  sensitiveness  to  criticism  and  his  independence  of 
thought  made  it  difficult  for  him  to  run  in  party  harness 
at  any  time.  Now  it  was  doubly  difficult.  The  relations 
between  Galt  and  Cartier  grew  still  closer.  They  had 
from  the  beginning  been  close  and  devoted  friends,  and  it 
was  this  friendship  which  had  enabled  Galt  to  enlist  Car¬ 
tier’s  powerful  aid  in  the  Confederation  movement.  For 
a  time  in  1868  and  1869  a  Cartier-Galt-Langevin  alliance 
seemed  probable,  but  changing  issues  prevented. 

On  Cartier’s  motion  an  attempt  was  made  to  heal  the 
breach  and  to  regain  Galt’s  services  for  the  government. 
In  March,  1868,  it  became  necessary  to  take  steps  to 
counteract  the  vigorous  campaign  which  Howe  was  lead¬ 
ing  in  Nova  Scotia.  After  sweeping  the  province  in  both 
federal  and  provincial  elections,  Howe  had  determined  to 
carry  the  fight  to  London,  and  demand  that  the  Imperial 
Parliament  should  reverse  its  action  and  set  Nova  Scotia 
free.  Galt  felt  much  alarmed  over  the  agitation  in  Nova 

*E.g.  Toronto  Globe,  August  16,  1866. 
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Scotia,  which  was  rapidly  assuming  an  annexationist 
tinge,  and  wrote  Sir  John  on  the  question. 

Sherbrooke,  10  Feb.,  1868. 

Private  and  confidential. 

My  dear  Macdonald: 

At  the  risk  of  your  telling  me  that  my  advice  is  unasked  for 
and  unwelcome,  I  am  compelled  by  the  anxiety  I  feel  to  see  the 
Confederation  succeed,  to  write  you  about  Nova  Scotia.  It  appears 
to  me  that  matters  there  are  assuming  an  alarming  aspect,  that 
Howe  is  rapidly  approaching,  if  he  has  not  reached,  the  point 
where  he  cannot  control  the  movement,  and  that  unless  great  prud¬ 
ence  be  observed,  we  shall  have  much  difficulty  in  saving  the  ship. 

So  far  as  I  can  judge,  their  game  appears  to  be  to  send  their 
deputation  home  about  the  beginning  of  March,  to  keep  their 
members  back  from  attending  at  Ottawa,  and  to  compel  you  to 
legislate  on  the  Militia,  Tariff,  and  other  questions  affecting  Nova 
Scotia  in  their  absence,  thereby  increasing  the  public  irritation. 
The  course  which  under  these  circumstances  I  would  strongly 
advise  you  to  take  is  to  prorogue  the  House,  and  not  meet  on  the 
12th  March,  nor  until  the  Deputation  returns  with  their  answer, 
when  you  will  have  it  in  your  power  to  suggest  to  our  Parliament 
whatever  course  may  then  appear  to  be  wisest. 

I  will  not  trouble  you  with  any  argument  on  the  course  sug¬ 
gested,  as  you  will  readily  perceive  all  that  can  be  said  pro  and 
con.  The  crisis  is,  I  think,  a  very  serious  one,  as  the  failure  to 
retain  Nova  Scotia  voluntarily  in  the  Union  will  not  end  with  her 
secession,  but  practically  paralyses  all  our  efforts  to  build  up  a 
nationality  independent  of  the  U.  S. 

I  leave  this  evening  for  Boston  to  be  absent  for  two  weeks. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

A.  T.  G. 

The  government,  while  not  deciding  to  take  this  course, 
felt  equally  strongly  that  Howe’s  campaign  was  too  dan¬ 
gerous  to  ignore.  They  decided  to  send  a  rival  mission 
to  London  to  present  the  case  for  federation.  In  order 
not  to  make  it  appear  that  the  government  recognized 
officially  the  possibility  of  repeal  and  that  it  was  prepared 
to  negotiate,  it  was  felt  advisable  to  choose  for  the  mission 
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men  not  in  office.  Galt  and  Tupper  were  the  men  in  mind. 
The  following  telegrams  show  Galt’s  attitude : 


Ottawa,  March  10,  1868. 


To  Hon.  A.  T.  Galt: 

Am  authorized  by  Council  to  ask  you  if  you  will  accept  a  mis¬ 
sion  to  England  as  delegate  on  union  question.  It  is  proposed  to 
associate  Tupper  with  you  if  you  have  no  objection.  Please 
answer  yes.  If  you  see  some  objection  or  entertain  doubt  in  your 
mind,  don’t  give  negative  answer  until  we  have  discussed  matter 
fully  when  you  are  here.  Very  important  you  should  go.  Thanks 
for  your  yesterday’s  telegram.  Kind  regards  to  Madame. 

G.  E.  Cartier. 


Sherbrooke,  11  March,  1868. 

To  Hon  G.  E.  Cartier,  Ottawa. 

If  public  interests  will  be  served,  I  am  disposed  to  accept  mis¬ 
sion,  but  consider  it  calculated  to  defeat  object  if  Tupper  goes, 
though  personally  this  would  be  most  agreeable  to  me.  I  think 
Archibald  would  be  better.  I  will  be  in  Ottawa  Saturday  morning 
to  discuss  matter. 

A.  T.  G. 


Ottawa,  March  11,  1868. 

To  Hon.  A.  T.  Galt: 

Your  telegram  received.  Thanks.  Much  pleased.  Archibald’s 
name  was  suggested.  After  discussion  it  was  thought  Tupper 
would  do  better.  Messrs.  Archibald  and  Kenny  strongly  think  so. 
When  you  are  here  Saturday  next  we  will  explain  reasons  in  which 
we  hope  you  will  concur.  Answer. 

G.  E.  Cartier. 

To  G.  E.  Cartier. 

Am  very  glad  no  absolute  decision  about  Tupper  has  been 
arrived  at.  My  reasons  appear  to  me  conclusive  against  his  going, 
but  will  discuss  on  arrival.  Shall  be  with  you  Saturday. 

A.  T.  G. 

The  result  of  the  conference  was  that  Macdonald  in¬ 
sisted  that  Tupper  should  go  and  Galt  insisted  that  in  this 
case  he  would  not  go : 

Ottawa,  16  March,  1868. 

Dear  Cartier: 

I  have  given  my  best  consideration  to  the  proposal  you  have 
made  to  me  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  to  undertake  a  mission 
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to  England  on  the  subject  of  the  Nova  Scotia  difficulty,  in  associa¬ 
tion  with  Dr.  Tupper.  While  I  would  gladly  put  my  services  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Government  in  any  way  calculated  to  consoli¬ 
date  the  Union,  still  I  am  obliged  to  consider  how  far  the  circum¬ 
stances  connected  with  the  proposed  mission  bear  upon  the 
prospect  of  a  useful  result — and  I  must  frankly  say  that  I  consider 
the  selection  of  Dr.  Tupper  is  calculated,  in  the  present  temper  of 
Nova  Scotia,  so  far  to  diminish  the  probability  of  success,  that  I 
do  not  believe  I  could  myself  be  of  any  service.  I  beg  therefore 
that  you  will  express  to  the  Council  my  acknowledgments  for  the 
proposal,  at  the  same  time  that  I  feel  obliged  very  respectfully  to 
decline  it. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Cartier, 

Yours  faithfully, 

A.  T.  G. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Galt’s  refusal  to  accept  Tup¬ 
per  as  a  colleague  was  that  he  had  been  negotiating  with 
Howe  to  form  a  political  alliance.  Writing  to  Macdonald 
from  London,  April  9,  1868,  Tupper  declared:  “I  think 
I  have  ascertained  Mr.  Galt’s  difficulty  in  coming  with  me. 
General  Doyle  tells  me  that  Howe  and  his  friends  con¬ 
fidently  relied  upon  Galt  effecting  with  them  the  over¬ 
throw  of  your  government,  and  I  assume  that  Mr.  Galt 
was  too  deeply  committed  to  present  himself  in  London 
with  me  to  counteract  Mr.  Howe’s  efforts.”5  Galt’s  papers 
give  no  indication  of  such  an  understanding  or  of  any 
negotiations  whatever.  It  is  conceivable  that  an  alliance 
was  considered,  but  it  could  only  come  after  Howe  had 
given  up  his  Repeal  campaign  and  had  definitely  accepted 
Confederation.  Under  those  circumstances  there  would 
be  no  more  reason  why  Galt  and  Howe  should  not  make 
terms  than  why  Macdonald  and  Howe  should  not,  as  they 
eventually  did.  The  obvious  and  sufficient  reason  for 
Galt’s  refusal  to  work  with  Tupper  was  his  belief  that  in 
view  of  the  bitter  hostility  felt  toward  Tupper  by  the  anti- 
Confederate  party,  his  going  to  London  would  be  taken 

BSir  Charles  Tupper,  Recollections  of  Sixty  Years  in  Canada, 
p.  75 
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as  an  insult  and  would  drive  both  Howe  and  his  followers 
to  extreme  measures.  As  it  turned  out,  Galt  was  wrong 
in  this  belief,  and  Macdonald  and  Tupper  were  right. 
Tupper  went  to  London  alone,  and  not  only  succeeded  in 
his  mission  of  stiffening  the  Imperial  Government’s  re¬ 
sistance  to  Nova  Scotia’s  demands,  but  succeeded  in  com¬ 
ing  to  terms  with  Howe  himself,  and  preparing  the  way 
for  Howe’s  acceptance  of  Confederation,  and  of  office,  with 
better  financial  terms  for  Nova  Scotia  offered  as  an  in¬ 
ducement.  The  fact  was  that  Howe  knew  his  game  was 
nearly  up,  and  Tupper  knew  that  he  knew  it. 

When  Galt  resigned  the  portfolio  of  Minister  of  Finance 
in  1867,  John  Rose  was  appointed  in  his  place.  Two  years 
later  Rose  withdrew  to  accept  a  post  in  London  as  a  part¬ 
ner  of  a  New  York  banking  house.  Macdonald  was  hard 
put  to  find  a  successor.  At  Cartier’s  insistence,  he  offered 
the  post  again  to  Galt,  who  declined.  At  this  moment 
Hincks  returned  to  Canada  after  years  of  absence  in 
colonial  governorships.  He  was  unquestionably  an  able 
financier,  and  nominally  a  Liberal.  By  appointing  him 
Macdonald  thought  he  could  solve  the  Treasury’s  difficul¬ 
ties,  and  also  do  something  to  keep  up  what  was  fast  be¬ 
coming  a  mere  pretence,  the  contention  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  a  coalition.  The  coup  did  not  prove  as  success¬ 
ful  as  had  been  expected;  Hincks,  while  adroit  as  ever, 
proved  rash  in  some  of  his  financial  undertakings,  and 
was  found  to  carry  less  than  no  political  weight. 

One  result  of  the  appointment  was  to  complete  the 
estrangement  of  a  rising  young  Conservative,  Richard 
Cartwright.  Cartwright,  though  young  and  comparative¬ 
ly  inexperienced,  had  a  just  confidence  in  his  own  financial 
capacity,  and  considered  that  the  post  should  have  been 
offered  to  him.  Two  letters  of  the  period  show  sufficiently 
the  drift  of  political  affairs;  in  writing  the  first,  Cart¬ 
wright  was  of  course  not  aware  that  the  post  had  been 
offered  to  Galt,  and  declined. 
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Kingston,  Oct.  15th,  1869. 

Dear  Sir  Alexander, 

Excuse  my  asking  if  you  are  disposed  to  submit  to  Hincks’ 
appointment.  I  am  extremely  dissatisfied  with  it  and  have  formally 
notified  Sir  John  to  that  effect,  though  I  do  not  think  it  advisable 
to  make  any  public  protest  till  he  has  had  an  opportunity  of  mak¬ 
ing  explanations.  I  quite  understand  that  you  may  not  feel  at 
liberty  to  engage  in  any  discussion  on  this  subject  and  you,  I  have 
no  doubt,  will  acquit  me  of  any  desire  to  pry  into  your  views  of 
the  position,  but  it  is  a  case  in  which  a  little  concerted  action  may 
save  much  mischief  in  the  long  run.  You  will  oblige  in  any  event 
by  keeping  this  entirely  to  yourself. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Richard  J.  Cartwright. 

Kingston,  Oct.  30th,  1869. 

Dear  Sir  Alexander, 

I  have  no  idea  of  displaying  my  hand  publicly  before  the  House 
meets,  but  I  have  tolerably  good  reason  for  thinking  that  very 
prompt  action  will  be  advisable  when  it  does.  I  have  been  ap¬ 
proached,  without  any  solicitation  on  my  part,  by  several  of  our 
people  and  I  am  pretty  sure  that  if  any  Ontario  Conservative  in 
good  standing  speaks  out,  at  once,  a  considerable  section  must 
follow  the  lead,  under  penalties. — The  feeling  is  quiet  but  deep- 
seated  and  I  think  only  needs  a  proper  exponent  to  make  itself 
felt  most  seriously.  .  .  .  My  wish  is,  as  I  assume  yours  is  also, 
to  preserve  the  present  Liberal-Conservative  party,  in  spite  of  all 
their  leader  is  doing  to  destroy  it. — To  effect  this  it  seems  to  me 
we  must  get  and  keep  the  initiative  and  neither  give  Sir  John  time 
to  buy  off  the  weaker  brethren  in  detail  nor  let  the  regular  oppo¬ 
sition  use  us  as  cat’s  paws  for  their  own  special  objects.  .  .  . 

I  write,  as  you  will  perceive,  unreservedly,  and  need  hardly  say 
that  I  have  not  hinted  to  anyone  that  I  have  opened  communica¬ 
tions  with  you,  though  it  is  not  unlikely  it  may  be  guessed,  as  I 
have  a  kind  of  idea  I  have  been  put  under  surveillance  as  a  “suspi¬ 
cious  character.” 

Faithfully  yours, 

R.  J.  Cartwright. 

P.S. — I  warned  Sir  John  before  Hincks’  appointment  as  well 
as  after,  so  he  knows  what  to  expect  from  me. 

During  the  session  of  1870  Galt  came  out  openly  against 
the  Government.  He  was,  however,  unwilling  to  act  with 
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the  Liberal  Opposition,  now  rapidly  gaining  ground,  es¬ 
pecially  in  Ontario.6  Though  far  from  being  a  rigid  party 
man,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  break  wholly  with  the 
past.  The  situation  was  not  a  comfortable  one,  and  he 
decided  to  retire  from  Parliament.  His  leading  Sher¬ 
brooke  supporters  strongly  urged  him  to  reconsider,  but 
he  insisted.  In  1872  he  withdrew  from  the  House,  and 
did  not  again  enter  it.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  represen¬ 
tation  of  Sherbrooke  by  his  intimate  friend,  Edward  T. 
Brooks. 

In  these  years  Galt’s  interest  was,  in  fact,  much  more 
absorbed  by  two  great  general  questions  affecting  his 
country’s  future  than  by  personal  and  party  issues.  In 
the  middle  seventies,  as  will  be  seen,  he  gave  himself 
largely  to  the  task  of  combatting  the  aggressions  of  the 
ultramontane  wing  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  in  the 
late  sixties  and  early  seventies  the  foremost  thought 
in  his  mind  was  the  need  of  readjusting  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  Canada  and  the  Mother  Country  and  of  preparing 
the  way  for  the  independent  position  Canada  must  at 
some  time  assume. 

The  independence  movement  of  the  seventies  was  dis¬ 
tinctly  an  outcome  of  the  peculiar  state  of  the  relationship 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  of  the 
reflex  influences  which  that  relationship  exerted  on  Cana¬ 
dian  interests  and  feeling.  The  movement  was  short¬ 
lived,  but  it  made  a  lasting  impression  upon  Canadian 
policy,  even  though  that  influence  was  exerted  in  a  form 

6E.  H.  King:  writes  him,  March  1,  1871:  “I  have  your  note  of 
the  28th  February,  and  entirely  agree  in  your  estimate  of  the  Grits 
and  Rouges.  Their  alliance  is  not  to  be  depended  upon,  and  they 
want  all  the  elements  of  political  cohesion.  Individually  they  are 
almost  all  singularly  deficient  in  personal  sympathies  and  attach¬ 
ment  to  each  other,  and  they  do  not  possess  leaders  of  sufficient 
influence  and  calibre  to  overcome  that  want  and  neutralize  their 
little  jealousies.” 
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and  a  direction  which  was  not  expected  by  either  the 
advocates  or  the  opponents  of  independence  in  this  period. 

The  stimulus  to  independence  came  in  the  first  place 
from  Great  Britain.  It  has  been  noted  in  an  earlier  chap¬ 
ter  that  the  result  of  the  discussion  upon  trade  and  de¬ 
fence  questions  had  been  to  develop  in  the  Mother  Coun¬ 
try  a  strong  feeling  that  the  colonies  were  deadweights, 
and  that  separation  was  not  only  inevitable  but  desirable. 
What  was  the  value  of  possessions  which  yielded  neither 
official  patronage,  nor  exclusive  markets,  nor  military 
strength  ?  The  one  consideration  which  made  many  hesi¬ 
tate  to  favour  separation  was  the  fear  that  the  United 
States  would  pounce  upon  the  scattered  colonies  and  add 
them  to  her  domains.  Many  men  in  Britain  felt  it  would 
not  be  honourable  to  desert  the  colonies  in  need,  nor  pru¬ 
dent  to  permit  the  addition  of  their  resources  to  those  of 
a  great  rival.  Confederation  seemed  to  open  a  way  to  re¬ 
move  these  objections,  giving  assurance  that  the  British 
American  colonies  would  be  able  to  stand  alone.  With 
this  last  scruple  removed,  opinion  in  England  in  political 
and  business  circles  became  overwhelmingly  in  favour  of 
separation. 

The  extent  of  this  sentiment  is  often  forgotten  to-day, 
and  it  is  the  fashion  sometimes  to  assume  that  it  was  held 
only  in  Radical  quarters.  This  is  entirely  baseless.  It  is 
true  that  the  Manchester  School  wing  of  the  Radicals 
were  the  most  unanimous  and  most  persistent  advocates 
of  separation.  As  with  imperialists  of  an  earlier  day, 
trade  and  trade  profit  bulked  large  in  their  views.  With 
unanswerable  logic  they  insisted  that  if,  as  had  long  been 
contended,  the  object  of  maintaining  an  empire  was  to 
advance  the  Mother  Country’s  trade,  then  with  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  trade  monopoly,  even  of  trade  equality,  that 
object  had  also  vanished.  They  were  opposed  to  large 
military  expenditures,  and  in  favor  of  friendly  relations 
with  the  United  States ;  the  independence  of  Canada,  they 
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believed,  would  advance  their  objects  in  both  ways.  In 
the  Commons  debate  on  Canadian  defences  in  March, 
1865,  John  Bright,  after  insisting  that  if  there  was  any 
occasion  to  defend  Canada  it  was  not  because  of  Canada’s 
but  of  England’s  policy,  continued : 

“I  suspect  from  what  has  been  stated  by  official  gentlemen  in 
this  government  and  in  previous  governments  that  there  is  no 
objection  to  the  independence  of  Canada  whenever  the  Canadians 
shall  wish  it.  I  have  been  glad  to  hear  this  statement,  because  I 
think  it  marked  an  extraordinary  progress  in  sound  opinions  in 
this  country.  I  recollect  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Foreign 
Office  having  been  very  angry  in  this  House  at  the  idea  of  making 
a  great  Empire  less;  but  a  great  Empire  may  be  lessened  terri¬ 
torially,  and  yet  the  Empire  itself  may  not  be  diminished  in  its 
power  and  authority  in  the  world.  And  I  believe  that  if  Canada 
now,  by  a  friendly  separation  from  this  country,  became  an  inde¬ 
pendent  State,  choosing  its  own  government — if  it  liked  a  monarch, 
having  a  monarchy,  if  it  liked  republicanism,  having  a  republic — 
it  would  be  not  less  friendly  to  England  than  at  this  moment — 
that  the  tariff  would  be  no  more  adverse  to  our  manufactures  than 
it  is  now;  that,  in  case  of  a  war  between  England  and  America, 
Canada  would  be  a  neutral  country  unscathed  by  the  calamity  of 
that  war;  and  that  the  population  of  the  country  would  enjoy 
greater  security — one  very  great  security  being  that  there  would 
be  no  risk  of  war — than  they  will  find  in  the  theory  advocated  by 
many  Members  of  this  House,  and  which  the  Government  have 
adopted  by  recommending  a  system  of  fortifications  in  that  coun¬ 
try.  ...  To  that  separation  I  do  not  in  the  least  object;  I 
believe  that  it  would  be  better  for  us  and  better  for  them.  But  I 
think  of  all  the  misfortunes  that  could  happen  between  us  and 
Canada  this  would  be  the  greatest — that  their  separation  should 
take  place  in  a  period  of  irritation  and  estrangement,  and  that  we 
should  have  added  on  that  Continent  another  element  in  some 
degree  hostile  to  this  country.” 

These  opinions  he  repeated  in  the  debate  on  Confedera¬ 
tion,  and  they  may  fairly  be  taken  as  representative  of 
the  Manchester  school. 

But  the  Manchester  men  did  not  make  up  the  whole 
Radical  party.  It  is  significant  that  the  Philosophical 
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Radical  wing,  who  emphasized  government  and  its  form 
and  working  rather  than  trade,  continued  in  many  cases 
to  retain  their  traditional  confidence  that  colonial  self- 
government  would  mean  continued  connection.  John 
Stuart  Mill,  who  in  the  late  thirties  and  early  forties  had 
stood  by  his  fellow  Radicals,  Durham  and  Buller  and 
Wakefield,  in  upholding  the  colonial  demand  for  self-gov¬ 
ernment,  continued  in  the  sixties  to  believe  that  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  connection  was  both  possible  and  desirable : 

“But  though  Great  Britain  could  do  perfectly  well  without  colo¬ 
nies,  and  though  on  every  principle  of  morality  and  justice  she 
ought  to  consent  to  their  separation,  should  the  time  come  when, 
after  full  trial  of  the  best  form  of  union,  they  deliberately  desire 
to  be  dissevered,  there  are  strong  reasons  for  maintaining  the 
present  slight  bond  of  connection,  so  long  as  not  disagreeable  to  the 
feelings  of  either  party.  It  is  a  step,  as  far  as  it  goes,  towards 
universal  peace,  and  general  friendly  co-operation  among  nations. 
It  renders  war  impossible  among  a  large  number  of  otherwise 
independent  communities;  and  moreover  hinders  any  of  them  from 
being  absorbed  into  a  foreign  state,  and  becoming  a  source  of  addi¬ 
tional  aggressive  strength  to  some  rival  power,  either  more  despotic 
or  closer  at  hand,  which  might  not  always  be  so  unambitious  or  so 
pacific  as  Great  Britain.  It  at  least  keeps  the  markets  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  countries  open  to  one  another,  and  prevents  that  mutual 
exclusion  by  hostile  tariffs,  which  none  of  the  great  communities 
of  mankind,  except  England,  have  yet  completely  outgrown.  And 
in  the  case  of  the  British  possessions  it  has  the  advantage,  espe¬ 
cially  valuable  at  the  present  time,  of  adding  to  the  moral  influence, 
and  weight  in  the  councils  of  the  world,  of  the  Power  which,  of  all 
in  existence,  best  understands  liberty — and  whatever  may  have 
been  its  errors  in  the  past,  has  attained  to  more  of  conscience  and 
moral  principle  in  its  dealings  with  foreigners  than  any  other 
great  nation  seems  either  to  conceive  as  possible  or  recognize  as 
desirable.”  7 

Among  Liberal  statesmen,  the  feeling  that  separation 
was  inevitable  had  grown  rapidly.  While  Gladstone  never 
publicly  expressed  an  opinion  to  that  effect,  it  was  widely 
understood  that  he  and  the  other  middle-class  leaders, 

7 Representative  Government,  chap.  18  (1861). 
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who  were  largely  permeated  by  the  same  doctrines  as  the 
Manchester  school,  had  no  doubt  on  that  score.  Typical 
of  this  section  of  opinion  was  a  straightforward  utterance 
of  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis,  in  the  defence  debate  of 
August,  1862.  Cornewall  Lewis,  who  was  author  of  a 
standard  work  on  the  government  of  dependencies,  and 
at  the  time  held  the  post  of  Secretary  of  War,  declared: 

“I  for  one  can  only  say  that  I  look  forward!  without  apprehen¬ 
sion,  and  I  may  add,  without  regret,  to  the  time  when  Canada 
might  become  an  independent  state,  (hear,  hear)  but  I  think  it 
behooves  England  not  to  cast  Canada  loose  or  send  her  adrift 
before  she  has  acquired  sufficient  strength  to  assert  her  own 
independence.” 

The  aristocratic  Whig  wing  of  the  party  was  slower  in 
being  converted  to  this  view.  In  the  same  debate  Palmer¬ 
ston  urged  a  contrary  view : 

We  should  look  upon  our  colonies  as  part  and  parcel  of  the 
British  Empire.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  also  quite  concur  in  wishing  that 
the  day  may  be  far  distant  when  from  various  causes  these  great 
communities  may  deem  it  to  be  their  interest  to  separate  from  us, 
because  I  do  not  think  such  a  course  would  conduce  to  their  benefit 
while  I  feel  assured  it  would  not  tend  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Mother  Country.” 

As  the  war  wore  on,  even  Palmerston,  for  all  his  militant 
jingoism,  came  to  emphasize  more  strongly  the  uncertain 
character  of  the  connection,  and  the  K.C.M.G.  correspon¬ 
dence  with  Lord  Granville  (see  page  455)  reveals  clearly 
the  attitude  of  a  representative  Whig  statesman  in  the 
early  seventies. 

Among  the  Conservatives  the  same  views  spread  rapid¬ 
ly.  Robert  Lowe,  afterwards  Viscount  Sherbrooke,  may 
perhaps  be  taken  to  have  spoken  for  himself,  and  not  for 
his  party,  when  he  declared  in  the  debate  of  March  23, 
1865: 

“If  Canada  chooses  British  connection  she  must  take  it  subject 
to  this  condition,  that  she  will  have  to  defend  her  own  soil  in  case 
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of  invasion ;  that  we  will  make  diversions  elsewhere,  and  defend 
her  in  what  we  think  the  most  efficient  way,  and  that  if  our  arms 
are  crowned  with  success,  she  shall  be  the  first  object  of  our  con¬ 
sideration  in  making  peace.  We  should  also  represent  to  her  that 
it  is  perfectly  open  to  her  to  establish  herself  as  an  independent 
republic,  and  that  if  she  thinks  that  will  make  her  position  safer 
and  more  tenable,  we  do  not  want  to  drag  her  into  any  danger.” 

Unquestionably  representative  of  the  best-informed  mili¬ 
tary  opinion  was  the  statement  of  another  Conservative 
member,  Major  Anson,  in  the  same  debate,  that  “it  was 
perfectly  and  utterly  impossible  for  this  country  to  dream 
of  defending  Canada  for  one  moment.” 

Disraeli’s  views  show  an  interesting  evolution.  In  the 
1862  debate  he  declared  that  he  would  be  “very  sorry  to 
suppose  that  the  connection  between  the  Mother  Country 
and  the  colonies  should  end,”  and  went  on  to  specify  in 
what  particulars  he  considered  the  grant  of  self-govern¬ 
ment  had  been  too  extreme.  Yet  three  years  later  he 
differed  with  his  lieutenant,  Robert  Lowe,  only  as  to  the 
time  when  Canada  would  become  independent : 

“The  right  honorable  gentleman  looks  forward  to  Canada  be¬ 
coming  a  republic.  I  do  not  grudge  Canada  its  independence.  I 
can  anticipate  that  those  who  follow  us  may  view  that  country 
independent  and  powerful,  but  I  do  not  necessarily  see  that  the 
form  of  its  Government  should  be  that  of  a  republic.  .  .  .  These 
provinces  and  lands  contiguous  to  them  contain  the  means  of 
sustaining  not  only  millions  but  tens  of  millions  of  population,  and 
why  are  we  to  doom  Canada  to  the  fate  of  being  absorbed  in  the 
United  States  or  becoming  a  mere  dependency  on  some  American 
republic?  Canada,  I  believe,  has  its  future.  We  have  a  right  to 
assume  this,  for  it  has  all  the  elements  which  make  a  nation.  .  .  . 
Unaided  by  us,  those  provinces  probably  have  the  means  of  estab¬ 
lishing  their  independence  of  any  foreign  foe,  and  if  ultimately 
they  can  become  an  independent  country  we  shall  not  find  in  such 
a  circumstance  a  source  of  mortification,  but  rather  a  cause  of 
pride.” 

And  again  in  the  debate  of  March  13,  in  the  same  year: 

“The  question  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  is,  is  this  country  to 
renounce  her  American  dependencies  and  colonies  or  are  we  to 
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retain  that  tie?  Now,  if  these  colonies  expressed  a  wish  to  separate 
the  connection  and  if  they  preferred  to  be  absorbed  by  the  United 
States,  we  might  terminate  our  connection  with  dignity  and  with¬ 
out  disaster.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  those  views  are  just  which 
are  more  generally  accepted  and  if  there  should  be  on  the  part  of 
Canada  and  the  other  North  American  colonies  a  sincere  and  deep 
desire  to  form  a  considerable  State  and  develop  its  resources  and 
to  preserve  the  patronage  and  aid  of  England  until  that  mature 
hour  when  we  shall  lose  our  dependency  but  gain  a  permanent 
ally  and  friend,  then  it  would  be  the  greatest  political  blunder  for 
us  to  renounce  and  relinquish  and  avoid  the  responsibility  of  main¬ 
taining  our  interests  in  Canada  at  the  present  moment.” 

But  was  not  Disraeli  an  Imperialist?  Certainly,  but  to 
him  imperialism  meant  empire  in  the  strict  sense.  To 
the  end  of  his  days  he  had  no  conception  of  the  possibility 
of  an  “empire”  which  should  not  be  an  empire,  but  a 
partnership  of  equal  states.  Writing  to  Lord  Derby  in 
September,  1866,  he  made  clear  the  Oriental  character  of 
his  imperialism: 

“Then  also  we  must  seriously  consider  our  Canadian  position, 
which  is  most  illegitimate.  An  army  maintained  in  a  country 
which  does  not  permit  us  even  to  govern  it!  What  an  anomaly! 

It  never  can  be  our  practice  or  our  policy  to  defend  the  Cana¬ 
dian  position  against  the  United  States.  If  the  colonists  can  not, 
as  a  general  rule,  defend  themselves  against  the  Fenians  they  can 
do  nothing.  They  ought  to  and  must  be  strong  enough  for  that. 
Power  and  influence  we  should  exercise  in  Asia;  consequently  in 
Eastern  Europe,  consequently  also  in  Western  Europe;  but  what 
is  the  use  of  these  colonial  deadweights  which  we  do  not  govern?”8 

In  Canada,  the  movement  in  favour  of  a  more  emphatic 
assertion  of  nationality  had  more  than  one  root.  In  some 
measure  it  was,  as  in  Great  Britain,  an  outcome  of  the 
unsatisfactory  international  situation  produced  by  the 
hostility  between  the  Mother  Country  and  the  United 
States.  It  was  seen  that  this  situation  was  harmful  and 
dangerous  both  to  Canada  and  to  Great  Britain.  Great 
Britain  felt  hampered  in  taking  a  strong  course  toward 

8Monypenny,  Disraeli,  vol.  iv,  p.  464. 
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the  United  States  because  of  military  weakness  in  North 
America,  while  Canada  on  the  other  hand  felt  that  it  was 
continually  being  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  American 
good  will.  It  would  be  easier  for  Canada  to  keep  on  good 
terms  with  the  United  States  when  it  had  ceased  to  be  a 
hostage  for  the  Mother  Country’s  good  behaviour  and  a 
temptation  to  every  American  prone  to  the  national  sport 
of  twisting  the  lion’s  tail.  When,  in  1871,  the  British 
government  withdrew  the  last  of  its  regiments  from  the 
Dominion — Halifax  retaining  a  small  force  as  the  fleet 
station — it  was  widely  felt  that  the  hint  was  plain. 

But  it  was  not  merely  this  negative  factor  which  stirred 
many  Canadians  to  new  aspirations.  Confederation  had 
aroused  a  new  sense  of  nationality.  McGee  particularly 
had  appealed  to  the  sturdy  self-reliance  and  ardent  hopes 
of  his  hearers,  holding  before  them  the  prospect  of  a  more 
active  and  responsible  part  in  the  world’s  work  than  the 
provincial  status  had  permitted.  The  glowing  pride  in 
the  resources  and  possibilities  of  a  nation  which  reached 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Rockies,  and  soon,  beyond, 
stirred  many  an  ardent  young  mind  to  wish  to  throw  off 
the  leading  strings  of  colonialism  and  assume  the  full 
responsibility  and  the  full  opportunity  of  nationhood. 

It  was  not  surprising  that  these  new  sentiments  found 
their  best  exponent  in  Galt.  He  was  more  familiar  than 
any  other  Canadian  with  the  trend  of  opinion  in  Great 
Britain.  Constant  visits,  and  intimate  relationship  with 
official  and  commercial  London,  kept  him  closely  in  touch. 
It  was  at  first  with  some  surprise  and  much  uneasiness 
that  he  noted  the  trend  of  this  opinion.  In  conversation 
with  Mr.  Cardwell  in  1865,  he  had  emphasized  the  fact 
that  “the  desire  and  belief  of  Canada  was,  in  seeking  a 
union,  not  in  any  way  to  weaken  the  connection  with  the 
Mother  Country,  but  rather  to  remove  those  causes  which 
now  afforded  many  parties  in  England  arguments  for 
asserting  that  the  connection  was  mutually  disadvanta- 
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geous.”  Yet  as  he  came  more  closely  into  touch  with  the 
men  of  all  parties  he  was  filled  with  forebodings;  “they 
have  treated  us  too  much  as  ambassadors  and  on  an  equal¬ 
ity.  . .  It  is  very  grievous  to  see  half  a  continent  slip¬ 
ping  from  the  grasp  of  England  with  scarcely  an  effort  to 
hold  it.”  On  the  very  eve  of  Confederation,  we  have  seen, 
he  was  depressed  by  the  evident  desire  to  see  the  new 
Dominion  strike  out  for  itself.  Later  visits  made  these 
views  familiar  and  convincing.  He  came  to  agree  with 
the  prevalent  view  in  England  that  Canada  was  a  source 
of  weakness  and  of  irritation  in  relation  to  the  United 
States,  and  that  both  would  be  strengthened  by  separa¬ 
tion. 

Other  reasons  led  him  to  take  this  stand.  He  was  not 
in  office  or  leader  of  a  party,  and  therefore  was  free  to 
take  up  any  question  in  advance  of  public  opinion.  His 
cast  of  mind  disposed  him  to  take  an  interest  in  broad 
questions  which  more  opportunist  politicians  left  to  ripen. 
While  independent  in  judgment,  he  was  peculiarly  suscep¬ 
tible  to  new  tendencies  in  thought,  and  the  same  disposi¬ 
tion  which  later  made  him  a  pioneer  on  the  imperial  feder¬ 
ation  path  now  led  him  to  take  the  independence  tack. 
Further,  he  had  always,  Englishman-born  though  he  was, 
been  one  of  the  stoutest  defenders  of  Canadian  self-gov¬ 
ernment,  and  he  was  prepared  to  follow  that  principle 
wherever  it  might  lead. 

The  new  sentiment  found  expression  in  many  quar¬ 
ters.  In  Toronto,  the  Canada  First  group,  under  W.  A. 
Foster,  pressed  strongly  for  some  solution  which  would 
open  to  Canadians  a  way  out  of  colonial  dependence. 
Whether  this  should  take  the  form  of  independence  or  of 
imperial  federation,  its  members  differed,  but  they  were 
agreed  in  feeling  that  it  was  impossible  for  a  people  oc¬ 
cupying  half  a  continent  to  remain  forever  a  mere  depen¬ 
dency.  The  two  ablest  young  Ontario  men  who  entered 
politics  in  these  years,  Charles  A.  Moss,  afterwards  Chief 
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Justice  of  Ontario,  and  Edward  Blake,  sympathized 
strongly  with  these  aspirations.  “An  organization  which 
will  draw  the  line  between  Canadians  loyal  to  their  soil 
and  those  who  place  their  citizenship  in  a  subordinate 
or  secondary  position,”  declared  Foster,  in  a  meeting  sup¬ 
porting  Moss’  successful  candidature  for  parliament  in 
1873,  “affords  the  surest  means  of  cementing  a  confeder¬ 
ation  and  securing  political  action  in  the  interests  of  the 
whole  Dominion.”  In  the  following  year,  Blake,  in  his 
famous  Aurora  speech,  enigmatic  as  was  his  wont,  ap¬ 
pealed  to  national  spirit,  described  Canadians  as  “four 
millions  of  Britons  who  are  not  free,”  and  urged  that  by 
federation  of  the  empire  or  otherwise  Canada  should  as¬ 
sert  a  voice  in  foreign  policy.  Howe  was  also  insistent, 
in  one  of  his  last  utterances,  a  speech  made  at  Ottawa 
in  February,  1872,  that  the  time  had  come  for  a  clearer 
understanding  as  to  Canada’s  international  status : 

“I  do  not  desire  to  anticipate  the  full  and  ample  discussion 
which  Parliament  will  give  to  England’s  recent  diplomatic  efforts 
to  buy  her  own  peace  at  the  sacrifice  of  our  interests,  or  of  that 
comedy  of  errors  into  which  she  has  blundered;  but  this  I  may  say, 
that  the  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when  Canadians  and  English¬ 
men  must  have  a  clear  and  distinct  understanding  as  to  the  hopes 
and  obligations  of  the  future.  If  Imperial  policy  is  to  cover  the 
whole  ground,  upon  the  faith  of  which  our  forefathers  settled  and 
improved,  then  let  that  be  understood,  and  we  know  what  to  do. 
But  if  ‘shadows,  clouds,  and  darkness’  are  to  rest  upon  the  future 
— if  thirty  million  of  Britons  are  to  hoard  their  ‘rascal  counters’ 
within  two  small  islands,  gather  round  them  the  troops  and  war¬ 
ships  of  the  Empire,  and  leave  four  millions  of  Britons  to  face 
forty  millions,  and  to  defend  a  frontier  of  three  thousand  miles, 
then  let  us  know  what  they  are  at,  and  our  future  policy  will  be 
governed  by  that  knowledge.  No  Cabinet  has  yet  dared  to  shape 
this  thought  and  give  it  utterance.  Leading  newspapers  have  told 
us  that  our  presence  within  the  Empire  is  a  source  of  danger,  and 
that  the  time  for  separation  is  approaching,  if  it  has  not  already 
come.  Noble  Lords  and  erudite  Commoners  have  sneeringly  told 
us  that  we  may  go  when  we  are  inclined.  As  yet,  neither  the 
Crown,  the  Parliament,  nor  the  people  of  England  have  deliberately 
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avowed  this  policy  of  dismemberment,  although  the  tendency  of 
English  thought  and  legislation  daily  deepens  the  conviction  that 
the  drift  is  all  that  way.  We  must  wait,  my  young  friends,  for 
further  developments,  not  without  anxiety  for  the  future,  but  with 
a  firm  reliance  on  the  goodness  of  Providence,  and  on  our  own 
ability  so  to  shape  the  policy  of  our  country  as  to  protect  her  by 
our  wit,  should  Englishmen,  unmindful  of  the  past,  repudiate  their 
national  obligations.” 

But  it  was  chiefly  in  Montreal  and  in  the  English-speak¬ 
ing  sections  of  Quebec  that  the  most  emphatic  stand  was 
taken.  The  Quebec  Chronicle  was  a  thick  and  thin  advo¬ 
cate  of  independence,  and  George  T.  Lanigan  of  the 
Montreal  Star  one  of  its  most  ardent  supporters.  Lucius 
Huntington,  member  for  Shefford  from  1867  to  1882  car¬ 
ried  on  a  campaign  in  the  Eastern  Townships  in  1869  and 
1870,  and  in  Montreal  a  very  influential  group  of  business 
men  advocated  the  same  views. 

At  the  same  time,  a  movement  in  favour  of  annexation 
had  developed,  particularly  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  it  was 
with  some  difficulty  that  Galt  and  his  friends,  who  were 
strongly  opposed  to  that  ignominious  solution  of  Canada’s 
difficulties,  were  kept  busy  warding  oif  the  charges  of 
enemies  that  independence  was  only  a  first  step  to  an¬ 
nexation  and  the  desire  of  the  annexationists  themselves 
to  annex  the  independence  movement.  In  July,  1869, 
Lanigan  wrote  to  Galt,  urging  a  league,  and  referring  to 
some  dubious  allies : 


Montreal,  1st  July,  1869. 

Dear  Sir: 

Not  having  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  in  Montreal,  I  write 
briefly  concerning  the  subject  of  Independence. 

The  feeling  is,  I  judge,  sufficiently  strong  just  now  to  warrant 
the  organization  of  a  party  tending  in  that  direction.  General 
Averell  was  considerably  opposed  to  this,  on  the  ground  that  the 
times  were  not  yet  ripe,  and  that  were  organized  demonstration 
attempted,  followed  by  failure,  it  would  seriously  damage  the  cause. 
I  think  we  can  raise  a  League  here,  put  up  pretty  respectable 
figureheads,  and  by  a  subscription  of  $100  apiece  raise  $20,000  at 
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once  to  put  out  speakers  and  educate  the  people  a  bit.  .  .  .  Our 
first  aim,  however,  is  to  make  a  noise  and  wake  up  the  people.” 

Galt  lost  no  time  in  squelching  this  proposal. 

Cacouna,  16  July,  1869. 

Dear  Sir: 

Owing  to  my  absence,  your  letter  of  1st  inst.  only  reached  me 
yesterday. 

My  opinion  is  that  such  an  organization  as  you  speak  of  would 
be  most  objectionable,  and  depending,  as  I  infer  from  your  letter, 
on  American  sympathy  and  support,  would  be  regarded  as  a  move¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  annexation  under  the  guise  of  independence. 

So  far  from  supporting  any  such  scheme,  it  would  prove  most 
detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  and  retard  for 
years  the  peaceful  solution  of  the  question  as  to  what  is  best  for 
the  future  of  the  Dominion. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  T.  Galt. 

The  movement  found  few  supporters  among  active 
politicians.  The  leaders  of  both  parties,  Macdonald  and 
Tupper,  Mackenzie  and  Brown,  set  their  faces  against  it. 
Though  Galt  had  not  in  1869  brought  the  question  up  in 
Parliament,  he  had  made  known  his  views  in  speeches 
outside,  and  it  was  to  these  expressions  that  Cartier  re¬ 
ferred  in  making  the  offer  of  the  Finance  Ministership  al¬ 
ready  noted : 

Ottawa,  13  Sept.,  1869. 

My  dear  Galt: 

When  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  in  Montreal  a  few  days 
ago,  I  expressed  to  you  my  individual  opinion  that  I  would  like 
very  much  you  should  resume  the  office  of  Minister  of  Finance  on 
the  retirement  of  Rose  from  it. — Now,  I  am  happy  to  say,  I  have 
the  authority  from  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  to  make  you  the  offer 
of  joining  the  Government  as  Minister  of  Finance,  so  soon  as  Rose 
will  cease  to  occupy  his  post.  As  you  are  aware,  the  question  of 
“The  Independence  of  Canada”  is  now  being  discussed  in  the 
public  papers,  and  it  is  well  I  should  mention  that  if  it  should  be 
brought  before  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  it  will  be  expected  as  a 
matter  of  course  that  the  members  of  Government  should  be  a 
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unit  in  resisting  any  attempt  or  proceeding  favorable  to  inde¬ 
pendence. 

I  regret  very  much  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  go  near  you, 
to  commune  freely  with  you  on  the  offer  now  made  to  you,  but  if 
you  should  like  to  have  a  personal  interview  with  Sir  John  A. 
Macdonald  or  myself,  I  am  enabled  to  say  to  you  that  Sir  John 
as  well  as  myself  will  be  very  happy  to  see  you  here. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Galt,  as  always, 

Your  devoted  friend, 

Geo.  Et.  Cartier. 

Montreal,  14  Sept.,  1869. 

My  dear  Cartier: 

I  received  your  letter  of  14th  inst.  last  night,  and  have  given 
its  contents  my  best  consideration. 

I  thank  Sir  John  and  yourself  for  the  desire  you  express  that 
I  should  again  enter  the  Administration  as  Minister  of  Finance. 
But  my  views  of  public  duty  compel  me  to  decline. 

I  could  have  wished  that  you  had  not  referred  to  the  quotation 
of  Independence,  as  for  other  reasons  I  have  no  doubt  my  reply 
would  have  been  the  same,  but  I  suppose  your  reason  in  doing  so 
was  lest  it  should  be  supposed  that  in  inviting  me  to  enter  the 
Cabinet  you  in  any  way  countenanced  my  views  on  this  subject.  I 
think  this  was  needless  as  I  am  quite  sure  the  public  would  rather 
have  supposed  that  I  had  receded  from  my  position  than  that  Sir 
John’s  government  had  become  so  progressive. 

As  you  have  introduced  this  subject,  I  must  in  all  frankness 
say  that  believing  it  is  the  policy  aimed  at  by  the  Imperial  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  feeling  confident  that  it  would  in  many  ways  benefit 
this  country,  I  could  not  have  consented  to  enter  the  Cabinet  under 
a  pledge  to  oppose  it  in  any  form.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  our 
policy  should  be  framed  with  reference  to  that  which  appears  to 
me  to  be  inevitable — a  separation  of  the  Dominion  from  Great 
Britain. 

Believe  me, 

Yours  sincerely, 

A.  T.  Galt. 

The  following  year,  February,  1870,  brought  out  a  vig¬ 
orous  debate  on  the  question  in  parliament.  In  the 
course  of  the  discussion  on  the  Speech  from  the  Throne, 
both  Tupper  and  Hincks  took  occasion  to  make  some  refer¬ 
ences  to  Galt’s  views,  stigmatizing  them  as  disloyal.  In 
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reply  Galt  made  a  frank  and  vigorous  defence  and  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  stand  he  had  taken. 

Loyalty,  he  declared,  was  not  the  mere  expression  of 
sentiment.  Loyalty  meant  a  man  giving  of  his  best,  giv¬ 
ing  his  time  and  his  energy  to  the  service  and  progress  of 
his  country.  In  this  view  Her  Majesty’s  ministers  evi¬ 
dently  agreed  with  him,  as  would  be  made  clear  from  a 
correspondence  which  had  taken  place  during  the  past 
year  and  which  he  would  ask  leave  to  place  before  the 
public.  Passing  to  the  merits  of  the  issue,  Galt  insisted 
that  independence  was  the  surest  bulwark  against  annex¬ 
ation  : 

The  effect  upon  the  Canadian  people  of  teaching  them  that 
they  cannot  exist  unless  they  are  holding  on  to  the  skirts  of  a 
great  power  for  all  time  to  come,  will  most  surely,  when  the  con¬ 
nection  with  Great  Britain  is  severed,  and  the  public  mind  is  not 
educated  to  the  point  of  believing  that  we  can  stand  alone,  be  that 
annexation  will  ensue. 

Let  us  look  at  this  question  with  reference  to  the  interests  of 
the  British  Empire.  Could  any  one  look  at  the  connection  which 
exists  between  this  country  and  Great  Britain  without  perceiving 
it  is  a  source  of  difficulty  to  her  Statesmen,  and  at  the  same  time 
of  danger  to  ourselves?  English  Statesmen  are  teaching  us — 
for  their  actions  speak  louder  than  their  words — lessons  of  self- 
reliance.  Every  step  that  is  taken  is  one  in  that  direction.  What 
does  it  all  mean?  Does  it  mean  that  they  are  teaching  us  that 
we  are  to  continue  for  all  time  the  connection,  or  does  it  not  rather 
mean  that  they  are  gradually  leading  us  up  from  dependency  to  an 
independent  existence?  The  great  interest  of  the  British  Empire 
at  the  present  time  I  take  to  be  the  building  up  of  a  British  Empire 
on  this  continent,  independent  of  the  United  States.  If  she  can 
not  succeed  in  that,  then  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  these  Provinces 
will  be  ultimately  absorbed  by  the  United  States.  The  effect  of 
that  absorption  would  be  to  make  that  country  the  first  Maritime 
Power  of  the  globe.  Therefore,  I  hold  that  the  policy  of  England 
was  a  wise  one.  With  a  view  to  prevent  this  absorption  the  states¬ 
men  of  England  desire  to  teach  us  that  we  have  a  future  of  our 
own,  and  induce  us  to  keep  separate  from  that  country,  and  thus 
preserve  a  balance  of  power.  I  believe  that  is  the  wisest  and  only 
policy  for  British  statesmen  to  adopt,  and  in  not  accepting  that 
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policy  and  helping  to  carry  it  out  as  a  matter  of  duty  to  the 
empire,  we  should  be  really  doing  more  to  imperil  the  empire, 
which  we  love,  than  by  any  other  course  we  could  take. 

I  have  never  proposed,  nor  do  I  now  intend  to  take  any  action 
on  the  question  of  independence.  It  would  not  be  wise  to  do  so.  I 
would  vote  against  a  motion  for  that  purpose  to-night  if  it  were 
brought  up.  I  could  not  say  when  we  would  be  prepared  for  that 
future.  If  independence  were  to  take  place  now  it  would  end  in 
our  drifting  into  the  United  States  (hear,  hear),  but  while  I  hold 
that  view,  I  believe  that  the  day  for  independence  will  come,  and 
unless  we  were  prepared  for  it,  unless  our  legislation  be  framed 
with  that  view,  we  will  be  found  then  in  the  same  position  as  now, 
and  being  unprepared  for  a  separate  political  existence,  we  will 
have  no  choice  with  regard  to  our  future.  Confederation  was  an 
Act  of  Imperial  as  well  as  of  Colonial  policy.  The  intention  of 
that  Act,  I  believe,  was  to  secure  by  a  union  of  all  the  scattered 
British  North  American  Colonies  a  united  country  of  sufficient 
power,  population  and  wealth,  to  be  able  to  maintain  itself  alone. 
That  policy  was  to  a  certain  extent  carried  out  by  the  British 
North  America  Act,  and  my  complaint  against  the  Government  is 
that  they  have  not  made  use  of  the  prestige  which  Confederation 
gave  them,  that  they  have  not  been  successful  in  their  efforts  to 
consolidate  Confederation. 

The  reference  to  the  correspondence  with  Lord  Gran¬ 
ville  makes  it  advisable  to  insert  here  the  more  important 
in  the  series  of  letters  exchanged  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
offer  of  a  K.C.M.G.  to  Galt: 

Galt  to  Sir  John  Young,  Governor-General  of  Canada. 

Ottawa,  15  May,  1869. 

Dear  Sir  John: 

I  desire  to  offer  my  grateful  acknowledgment  to  Earl  Granville 
for  the  intimation  which  Your  Excellency  was  good  enough  to  con¬ 
vey  to  me  to-day,  that  Her  Majesty’s  Government  were  prepared 
to  submit  my  name  to  the  Queen  for  the  distinction  of  the  second 
grade  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George. 

It  will  afford  me  the  highest  gratification  to  accept  the  offer 
so  graciously  made.  But  as  I  have  already  verbally  explained  to 
Your  Excellency,  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  do  so  without  making 
Her  Majesty’s  Government  aware  of  certain  views  which  I  hold 
as  to  the  political  future  of  the  Dominion,  the  knowledge  of  which 
might  possibly  influence  their  decision. 
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I  regard  the  Confederation  of  the  British  North  American  pro¬ 
vinces  as  a  measure  which  must  ultimately  lead  to  their  separation 
from  Great  Britain. 

The  present  connection  is  undoubtedly  an  embarrassment  to 
Great  Britain  in  her  relations  to  the  United  States,  and  a  source 
of  uneasiness  to  the  Dominion  owing  to  the  insecurity  which  is 
felt  to  exist  from  the  possibility  of  a  rupture  between  the  two 
nations. 

It  cannot  be  the  policy  of  England,  and  it  is  certainly  not  the 
desire  of  the  people  here,  that  Canada  should  be  annexed  to  the 
United  States,  but  I  believe  the  best  and  indeed  the  only  way  to 
prevent  this  is  to  teach  the  Canadian  people  to  look  forward  to  an 
independent  existence  as  a  nation  in  the  future  as  being  desirable 
and  possible.  Unless  such  a  spirit  be  cultivated,  the  idea  will  be¬ 
come  ingrained  in  the  public  mind  that  failing  the  connection  with 
Great  Britain  annexation  must  come. 

I  believe  the  existing  relations  would  be  safer  if  the  future 
state  were  clearly  recognized,  and,  if  possible,  a  term  fixed  therefor. 
It  is  our  interest  and  certainly  my  desire  to  postpone  this  event, 
and  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  moral  and  physical  support  of  Great 
Britain  as  long  as  possible,  meantime  developing  our  own  internal 
strength  and  resources. 

I  do  not  believe  the  advocacy  of  these  views,  as  time  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  may  warrant,  ought  to  be  offensive  to  Her  Majesty’s 
Government,  or  to  be  regarded  as  detracting  from  my  duty  as  a 
subject  of  the  Queen.  But  I  cannot  honourably  accept  the  pro¬ 
posed  distinction  while  holding  opinions  that  may  be  regarded 
unfavourably,  and  that  being  known  would  have  prevented  the 
offer  being  made  to  me  by  Lord  Granville. 

I  must  beg  Your  Excellency  to  regard  this  note  as  confidential 
to  all  except  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  as  I  do  not  wish  to  find 
myself  openly  committed  to  a  policy  now  which  events  might  later 
cause  me  to  modify. 

Should  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  after  this  communication, 
still  consider  me  worthy  of  the  proposed  distinction,  I  should 
accept  it  with  much  gratification.  If  not,  I  should  still  feel  equally 
grateful  for  the  goodness  which  has  prompted  the  honour. 

Believe  me,  dear  Sir  John, 

Your  Excellency’s  most  obedient  servant, 

A.  T.  Galt. 
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A.  T.  Galt  to  Edward  Cardwell,  Secretary  of  War. 

Ottawa,  17  May,  1869. 

My  dear  Mr.  Cardwell: 

....  I  trust  I  will  not  be  misunderstood  in  stating  these 
impressions.  I  cannot  help  seeing  that  the  United  States  regard 
our  defenceless  frontier  as  a  source  of  weakness  and  possible 
humiliation  to  England,  and  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  fear  of  expos¬ 
ing  us  to  the  horrors  of  invasion  has  a  strong  and  restraining 
influence  on  the  policy  of  England. 

The  knowledge  of  our  position  and  consequent  risk  tends  to 
retard  the  progress  of  this  country  and  to  send  emigrants  from 
our  shores. 

I  have  always  believed,  in  common  with  most  thinking  men, 
that  at  some  period  the  Dominion  would  become  detached  from 
the  Mother  Country.  But  I  now  begin  to  fear  the  day  is  not 
distant,  and  the  United  States  are  determined  to  hurry  it  on.  If 
that  day  should  come  while  our  people  are  taught  and  believe  that 
they  cannot  exist  without  English  support,  we  must  drop  at  once 
into  the  United  States.  I  therefore  think  the  wisest  policy  will 
be  to  commence  a  discussion  of  our  possible  future  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  country,  so  as  to  prepare  for  the  time  when  the  trial  will 
have  to  be  made. 

Moreover,  the  responsibilities  we  are  assuming  in  taking  upon 
us  the  organization  of  the  North-West  are  very  great,  and  will 
entail  burdens  which,  I  think,  will  only  be  cheerfully  borne  under 
the  idea  that  we  are  building  up  an  Empire  for  ourselves.  .  .  . 

Lord  Granville,  in  his  reply  to  Sir  John  Young,  de¬ 
clared  that  he  had  never  been  more  pleased  with  any  letter 
than  that  which  Young  had  forwarded  from  Galt.  His 
further  opinions  are  indicated  in  the  letter  which  he  wrote 
later  for  publication,  in  response  to  Galt’s  reference  to  the 
correspondence  in  the  1870  debate. 

A.  T.  Galt  to  Lord  Granville. 

Montreal,  25  Feb.,  1870. 

My  dear  Lord  Granville: 

I  feel  it  my  duty  to  offer  some  explanations  to  Your  Lordship 
in  reference  to  the  remarks  I  have  been  compelled  to  make  in  the 
recent  debate  in  our  House  on  the  Address. 

For  reasons  which  I  cannot  explain,  except  on  the  supposition 
that  the  charge  would  damage  me  in  public  estimation,  the  Govern- 
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ment  saw  fit  to  give  much  prominence  to  my  views  on  the  question 
of  independence,  and  then  first  indirectly  through  their  supporter, 
Dr.  Tupper,  and  afterwards  directly  through  Sir  F.  Hincks, 
imputed  disloyalty  to  me  for  holding  such  opinions. 

In  self-defence  I  was  compelled  to  refer  to  my  letter  to  Sir 
John  Young  when  you  were  good  enough  to  offer  me  the  K.C.M.G., 
and  generally  to  state  the  contents,  pledging  myself  to  produce  the 
letter.  I  added  that  I  was  not  at  liberty  to  refer  to  the  reply, 
but  that  it  was  followed  by  the  distinction  being  conferred,  and 
that  therefore  I  did  not  consider  myself  more  disloyal  than  Her 
Majesty’s  Ministers.  I  enclose  report  of  my  remarks. 

The  following  day  Sir  Francis  Hincks  again  returned  to  the 
subject  and  called  on  me  to  produce  the  reply  to  my  letter.  To 
which  I  rejoined  that  I  would  ask  for  permission  to  do  so.  This  I 
have  done  by  note  to  Sir  John  Young. 

I  beg  Your  Lordship  to  observe  that  I  have  not  stated  that  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  approved  of  my  views,  only  that  they  did 
not  treat  them  as  disloyal. 

I  shall  feel  extremely  sorry  if  this  affair  causes  you  any 
annoyance,  but  it  was  not  brought  on  by  me,  as  I  have  not  said 
one  word  publicly  about  independence  since  the  last  session  of  our 
Parliament,  and  had  no  wish  to  give  publicity  to  the  correspond¬ 
ence  with  Sir  John  Young.  The  indiscretion,  if  such  it  be,  rests 
with  Her  Majesty’s  advisers. 

As  the  question  has,  however,  now  attracted  a  large  amount  of 
public  attention,  I  venture  to  repeat  the  suggestion  I  offered  in 
communication  with  Your  Lordship,  that  the  aims  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  had  better  be  plainly  stated.  It  would  be  well  to  say  that 
the  Imperial  Government  must  look  forward  at  some  future  day 
to  the  independence  of  British  North  America,  and  that  they  con¬ 
sider  we  can  but  perform  our  duty  to  the  Empire  and  the  Queen 
by  preparing  for  it. 

Lord  Granville  to  Sir  A.  T.  Galt. 

Colonial  Office,  March  15/70. 

Dear  Sir  Alexander: 

I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  25th 
ultimo. 

I  have  only  one  objection  to  authorizing  you  to  publish  a  copy 
of  my  private  letter  to  Sir  John  Young  of  the  19th  of  June.  It 
would  establish  a  precedent  which  might  in  other  circumstances  be 
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inconvenient  if  a  liability  be  admitted  to  produce  a  private  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Governor  because  the  latter 
had  communicated  it  confidentially  to  a  third  person,  as  Sir  John 
Young  did  to  you,  with  perfect  propriety  in  this  case. 

I  had  previously  obtained  the  Queen’s  permission  to  offer  you 
the  K.C.M.G.  with  a  view  of  paying  a  compliment  to  the  Dominion, 
in  the  person  of  one  of  its  most  distinguished  statesmen.  I  was 
not  then  aware  of  the  views  which  you  entertained  respecting  the 
possible  future  of  the  Confederation.  Sir  John  Young  forwarded 
to  me  the  letter  in  which,  giving  your  reasons  for  it,  you  stated 
your  opinion,  that  the  confederation  of  the  British  North  American 
Provinces  must  ultimately  lead  to  their  separation  from  Great 
Britain,  that  it  could  not  be  the  policy  of  Great  Britain,  and  was 
certainly  not  the  desire  of  the  people  of  the  Dominion,  to  become 
annexed  to  the  United  States,  and  that  the  best  course  to  avoid  it 
was  to  encourage  the  Canadian  people  to  look  forward  to  inde¬ 
pendence  in  the  future,  and  you  added  your  belief  that  the  existing 
relations  would  be  safer  and  more  desirable  if  the  future  state 
were  more  clearly  recognized,  and  if  possible  a  term  fixed  therefor, 
it  being  the  interest  of  the  Canadians  and  your  own  desire  to 
postpone  the  event,  and  to  avail  yourselves  of  the  moral  and 
physical  support  of  Great  Britain  as  long  as  possible. 

You  thought  that  these  views  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as 
detracting  from  your  duty  as  a  subject  of  the  Queen,  and  you  did 
not  like  to  accept  the  distinction,  unless  these  opinions  were  known 
to  those  who  made  the  offer,  and  you  asked  that  the  communica¬ 
tion  might  be  considered  confidential,  as  you  did  not  wish  to  pledge 
yourself  to  a  policy  which  events  might  cause  you  to  modify. 

In  reply  I  requested  Sir  John  Young  to  inform  you  how  much 
pleased  I  was  with  the  honorable  spirit  of  your  letter,  and  to  add 
that  I  did  not  consider  your  statement  precluded  a  Minister  of 
the  Crown  from  offering  you  a  well  deserved  honor  from  the 
Queen. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Granville. 

You  will  observe  that  I  have  not  marked  this  letter  “private.” 

In  reply,  Galt  wrote  thanking  Lord  Granville  for  his 
courtesy,  and  offering  to  resign  the  distinction  if  his  re¬ 
tention  of  it  caused  any  embarrassment.  Lord  Granville 
once  more  took  the  same  position : 
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Lord  Granville  to  Sir  A.  T.  Galt. 

16b  Bruton  Street,  London,  W. 

May  18/70. 

Dear  Sir  Alexander: 

I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  last  month.  I  fully  ap¬ 
preciate  your  honourable  motives  in  offering  to  resign  the  order 
of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George. 

When  I  first  offered  the  distinction  to  you  from  the  Queen,  I 
was  not  aware  of  the  opinions  you  held  respecting  the  future  of 
the  Dominion. 

When  informed  by  you  confidentially  of  certain  opinions  which 
you  held  respecting  the  possible  future  of  the  Dominion  as  a  result 
of  the  confederation,  I  thought  they  constituted  no  reason  for 
recommending  Her  Majesty  to  withhold  the  honour  from  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  and  loyal  statesman  like  yourself. 

I  am  not  aware  of  anything  which  has  since  occurred  which 
should  modify  that  opinion,  or  induce  me  to  take  the  stronger  step 
of  accepting  your  resignation  of  the  honour. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Granville. 


Galt  consistently  maintained  that  the  time  had  not  then 
come  for  effecting  independence.  For  the  present,  his 
sole  purpose  was  to  endeavour  to  cultivate  a  stronger 
national  spirit  and  to  accustom  the  people  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  rely  on  their  own  resources.  In  accordance  with 
this  view,  he  advocated,  in  March,  1870,  the  acquisition 
of  independent  treaty-making  powers,  so  far  as  commer¬ 
cial  agreements  were  concerned.  Huntington  had  brought 
forward  a  resolution  to  the  same  effect,  coupling  it,  how¬ 
ever,  with  a  demand  for  a  Customs  Union  with  the  United 
States,  a  policy  which  he  defended  by  declaring,  without 
contradiction,  that  the  government  had  sanctioned  it  by 
agreeing,  through  Mr.  Rose,  to  adopt  a  policy  of  free  trade 
in  manufactures  with  the  United  States.  Galt  was  not 
willing  to  make  any  trade  concessions  to  the  United  States 
which  could  not  also  be  extended  to  the  Mother  Country. 
He  therefore  moved  an  amendment  omitting  all  reference 
to  the  Customs  Union,  and  urging  that  powers  should  be 
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obtained  from  the  Imperial  Government  to  enable  the 
Dominion  government  to  enter  into  direct  negotiations 
with  other  British  possessions  and  foreign  states  to  effect 
commercial  agreements,  subject  to  ratification  by  the 
Crown.  In  reply,  Macdonald,  declaring  that  “there  could 
be  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  advantage  of  free 
trade  with  the  United  States  and  other  nations,”  did  not 
agree  that  independent  action  could  secure  the  boons  de¬ 
sired.  “Why  should  we  throw  away  the  great  advantage 
we  now  have  of  the  assistance  of  England  in  negotiating 
treaties?”  he  inquired.  “How  much  better  to  have  the 
powerful  assistance  of  Great  Britain  than  to  go  with  bated 
breath  and  humble  tone  pleading  in  forma  pauperis  with 
foreign  countries  to  make  a  treaty  with  them.  Their 
answer  would  be,  ‘We  don’t  know  you!  who  are  you?’  ‘A 
province  of  England.’  ‘Then  send  England  to  us,  and  we 
will  treat  with  her.’  That  would  be  the  deserved  answer 
we  would  get.  .  .  Again,  what  guarantee  would  we  have 
that  England  would  ratify  the  treaty  of  our  making  even 
if  foreign  nations  were  weak  enough  to  enter  into  a  treaty 
with  us  without  having  a  previous  guarantee  that  England 
would  ratify  it  ?” 

The  need  of  a  sturdy  assertion  of  Canadian  nationalism 
is  apparent  when  the  Premier  of  the  country  is  found 
taking  up  a  position  of  such  apologetic  and  dependent 
colonialism  as  this.  Fortunately,  Macdonald’s  acts  were 
better  than  his  theories,  and  when  an  actual  test  came, 
a  year  later,  no  one  could  have  upheld  Canada’s  interests 
more  sturdily  than  he  did.  His  changed  opinions  of  the 
‘great  advantage’  of  British  assistance  in  negotiating 
treaties  were  the  best  justification  of  Galt’s  attitude  in 
1870. 

Five  years  had  passed  since  the  close  of  the  Civil  War, 
and  the  disputes  left  as  a  legacy  of  that  struggle  were 
still  unsettled.  The  United  States  demanded  compensa¬ 
tion  from  England  for  the  depredations  committed  by  the 
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Alabama  and  other  Confederate  cruisers  built  in  English 
ports.  Canada  countered  with  claims  for  the  damages 
which  an  equally  lax  interpretation  of  the  duties  of  a 
neutral  state  had  permitted  the  lawless  bands  of  Fenians 
to  perpetrate.  Reciprocity,  in  spite  of  negotiations  by 
Rose  in  1869,  was  still  unattained.  As  a  lever  to  secure 
trade  privileges  and  in  defence  of  her  just  rights,  Canada 
was  insisting  upon  a  strict  enforcement  of  her  exclusive 
right  to  her  inshore  fisheries. 

In  1870  the  Dominion  government  suggested  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  joint  commission  to  settle  the  fishery  dis¬ 
pute.  In  the  later  discussion  between  the  British  and 
United  States  authorities  it  was  decided  to  appoint  a  com¬ 
mission,  but  to  give  it  jurisdiction  over  all  the  questions 
at  issue,  whether  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  or  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Canada  was 
not  consulted  as  to  this  linking  up  of  the  diverse  issues, 
nor  in  framing  the  terms  of  reference.  One  concession 
was  made,  the  offer  to  Macdonald  of  a  place  as  one  of  the 
five  British  commissioners.  With  many  doubts  he  con¬ 
sented  to  act,  and  made  preparations  to  spend  the  spring 
of  1871  in  Washington. 

Galt  at  once  demurred  to  this  linking  up  of  the  Alabama 
claims  with  the  Canadian  issues.  He  feared  that  in  order 
to  pacify  the  United  States  on  this  question,  the  British 
commissioners  would  be  prepared  to  sacrifice  or  overlook 
the  interests  of  the  Dominion.  It  would  have  been  better, 
he  contended,  to  negotiate  separately,  offering  fishery  in 
exchange  for  trade  privileges,  or  to  abstain  from  negotia¬ 
tions  entirely,  suffering  whatever  restrictions  were  in 
force  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  worse  arrangements. 
Had  Canada  insisted  upon  the  right  to  be  consulted  in  ne¬ 
gotiations  so  directly  concerning  her,  before  they  had 
taken  a  fixed  form,  this  might  have  been  kept  in  view. 
Now  that  the  agreement  for  the  joint  commission  had 
been  made,  the  only  course  was  to  make  the  best  of  it,  and 
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to  put  the  parliament  of  the  Dominion  on  record  as  in¬ 
sisting  upon  a  vigilant  guarding  of  her  vital  national  in¬ 
terests. 

On  February  24,  1871,  Galt,  seconded  by  Cartwright, 
moved  a  series  of  resolutions,  urging  a  sturdy  assertion 
of  these  interests.9  In  supporting  these  resolutions,  Galt 
declared  it  was  the  duty  of  the  House  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  government  in  the  approaching  negotiations, 
in  the  unequal  struggle  in  which  the  Canadian  representa¬ 
tive  was  about  to  be  engaged.  He  regretted  the  mixing 

9That  this  House  recognizes  in  the  fullest  manner  the  im¬ 
portance  in  the  cause  of  peace  and  civilization,  of  the  settlement 
of  all  questions  in  dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  and  in  the  especial  interests  of  Canada  will  rejoice  to  find 
the  result  of  the  Joint  High  Commission  productive  of  cordial  and 
lasting  friendship  between  the  two  nations. 

That  this  House  regards  the  control  and  disposal  of  the  in¬ 
shore  Fisheries  and  the  navigation  of  the  inland  waters  of  the 
Dominion  as  specially  within  the  powers  conveyed  to  the  parlia¬ 
ment  of  Canada  under  the  British  North  America  Act,  and  will 
view  with  the  utmost  concern  and  apprehension  any  proposal  to 
alter  or  diminish  the  just  rights  of  the  Dominion,  in  these  respects, 
without  their  consent. 

That  this  House  has  always  been,  and  now  is,  prepared  to 
concede  the  most  free  and  unrestricted  use  of  the  Fisheries  and 
Inland  Navigation  to  the  United  States  upon  receiving  as  an  equi¬ 
valent  therefor  complete  compensation  in  modification  of  the 
United  States  commercial  system,  directed  to  the  more  free  and 
liberal  interchange  of  the  products  of  labor  in  the  two  countries. 

That  the  concession  to  the  United  States  of  the  freedom  of 
the  Fisheries  and  of  the  St.  Lawrence  without  such  compensation 
would  place  Canada  in  a  most  disadvantageous  position  for  future 
negotiation  by  depriving  her  of  the  means  of  offering  any  adequate 
equivalent  for  those  concessions  she  is  desirous  of  obtaining  from 
that  nation. 

That  this  House  willingly  consents  to  the  consideration  by  the 
Joint  High  Commission  of  all  subjects  in  which  Canada  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  United  States,  and  will  cheerfully  make  any 
sacrifices  that  may  be  required  at  their  hands  in  the  interest  of 
the  Empire,  so  far  as  they  do  not  compromise  the  national  interests 
and  security  of  the  country,  and  directly  tend  to  their  subordina¬ 
tion  to  the  United  States  in  the  future. 

That  this  House  desires  that  the  question  of  the  claims  of 
Canada  upon  the  United  States,  arising  out  of  the  repeated  and 
illegal  invasions  by  predatory  bands  of  so-called  Fenians,  organized 
within  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  may  be  so  dealt  with 
by  the  Joint  Commission  as  to  afford  indemnity  for  the  past  and 
security  against  similar  outrages  in  the  future. 
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up  of  Canadian  and  British  issues,  not  that  the  British 
authorities  were  capable  of  any  action  that  was  not  wholly 
honourable,  but  that  in  view  of  their  great  anxiety  to 
settle  their  outstanding  difficulties  with  the  United  States 
they  might  be  inclined  to  attach  too  little  value  to  Cana¬ 
dian  rights  and  interests.  Our  government  had  been 
entirely  ignored  since  a  period  in  1870,  and  had  had  no 
share  in  determining  the  scope  of  the  Commission’s  ac¬ 
tivities.  He  was  doubtful  whether  the  Fenian  Raid  claims 
could  be  brought  before  the  Commission  under  the  terms 
of  reference,  though  certainly  our  rights  to  indemnifica¬ 
tion  were  stronger  than  the  Alabama  claims  of  the  United 
States,  and  should  have  been  pressed  more  firmly. 

“We  must  guard  our  right,”  he  continued,  “and  not  be 
put  in  a  position  of  inferiority  to  the  United  States.  I 
wholly  repudiate  the  idea  that  this  country  is  in  any  way 
subordinate  or  ought  to  be  subordinate  to  the  policy  of 
the  United  States.  I  desire  to  retain  our  connection  with 
Great  Britain  so  long  as  it  can  be  maintained  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  both  countries,  but  if  the  time  ever  comes  that 
that  connection  will  cease,  I  desire  that  the  people  of 
Canada  should  not  be  in  a  position  of  inferiority  to  the 
great  republic.  We  must  preserve  in  our  own  hands  the 
great  interests  which  would  go  hereafter  to  build  up  a 
great  Empire  on  this  continent  and  keep  it  intact  for  our 
posterity.” 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  in  the  House  and  in 
the  press,  it  was  made  clear  that  in  these  resolutions  Galt 
had  voiced  a  widespread  opinion.  Several  leaders,  how¬ 
ever,  including  Macdonald,  Blake  and  Mackenzie,  took  the 
stand  that  it  would  not  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  negotiators  to  pass  a  resolution  which  made  clear  a 
divergence  of  interests  between  Canada  and  Great  Britain, 
and  Galt  agreed  to  withdraw  the  resolution  without  a  vote, 
as  his  main  purpose  had  been  served  by  bringing  on  a 
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discussion.10  In  doing  so,  he  declared  that  whatever  might 
be  his  differences  of  opinion  with  Sir  John  Macdonald,  he 
had  no  doubt  he  would  uphold  the  interests  of  Canada  in 
his  mission. 

The  proceedings  at  Washington  confirmed  every  point 
of  Galt’s  contention,  and  showed  that  he  knew  both  Brit¬ 
ish  and  United  States  statesmen  better  than  Sir  John. 
The  oversight  of  the  British  ambassador  in  framing  the 
terms  of  the  subjects  for  discussion,  and  the  sharp  in¬ 
sistence  of  the  United  States  commissioners  on  the  letter 
of  these  terms,  resulted  in  ruling  Canada’s  Fenian  Raid 
claims  out  of  court.  The  Alabama  claims  and  the  San 
Juan  dispute  were  referred  to  arbitration.  Macdonald’s 
attempt  to  secure  reciprocity  in  trade  in  return  for  the 
concession  of  inshore  fishing  privileges  came  to  nothing, 
and  after  objecting  strenuously  to  a  calm  proposal  to  pur¬ 
chase  these  privileges  in  perpetuity  for  a  million  dollars, 
the  best  he  could  do  was  to  limit  the  concession  of  the 
fisheries  to  ten  years,  with  notice,  and  to  have  the  question 
of  the  money  compensation  to  be  made  for  their  use  re¬ 
ferred  to  arbitration. 

Macdonald  now  recognized  “that  Canada  was  not  re- 

10E.  H.  King  to  Galt,  Feb.  24,  1871:  “I  see  the  Gazette  and  the 
Globe  both  take  pretty  much  the  same  ground  respecting  your  reso¬ 
lutions.  I  expect,  therefore,  to  find  the  government  agreeing  to 
them,  or  rather  not  disagreeing,  in  principle,  but  urging  their 
withdrawal  on  the  ground  of  embarrassment  or  inexpediency.  If 
you  can  get  a  satisfactory  discussion  or  debate,  it  may  be  well  to 
accept  a  favorable  expression  of  opinion  in  your  favor,  and  waive 
its  formal  record  by  a  vote,  trusting  that  it  will  have  due  weight 
with  the  Canadian  Commissioner.  ...  It  really  looks  as  if  the 
government  intended  to  adjourn  parliament  until  November.  If 
this  be  true,  Independence  will  have  many  supporters  by  then,  as 
I  have  no  hope  of  the  Joint  Commission  coming  to  any  conclusion 
that  will  not  increase  the  feeling  of  distrust  as  to  how  far  England 
will  go  to  support  our  rights  or  to  foster  the  existing  connection. 
.  .  .  We  have  good  grounds  for  entertaining  the  apprehension 
that  England  will  make  concessions  to  the  United  States  to  secure 
their  good  will  which  she  would  not  make  to  force,  and  that 
Canada  may  have  to  submit  to  an  abridgment  of  her  rights  which 
we  would  obtain  for  ourselves  if  we  had  the  management  of  our 
own  foreign  affairs.” 
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sponsible  for  the  commingling  of  the  various  subjects  of 
difference  between  the  nations,  and  was  prejudiced  by  it. 
The  consequence  was  that  Canada  was  now  called  upon 
against  her  will  to  enter  into  an  arrangement  which  she 
considers  in  the  highest  degree  unsatisfactory  to  her 
people,  in  order  to  secure  the  settlement  of  other  matters 
in  which  England  is  more  immediately  interested.”  He 
saw  the  advantage  of  having,  had  it  been  possible,  a 
“minor  commission  .  .  to  settle  Canadian  questions  .  . 
to  consist,  on  our  side,  of  two  Canadians  and  Sir  Edward 
Thornton,”  which  would  “give  Canada  a  far  better  chance 
than  she  has  now,  when  her  pecuniary  interests  are  con¬ 
sidered  as  altogether  secondary  to  the  present  Imperial 
necessities.”  He  told  his  fellow  Commissioner,  Lord  de 
Grey,  that  it  was  out  of  the  question  “for  Canada  to  sur¬ 
render,  for  all  time  to  come,  her  fishery  rights  for  any 
compensation  whatever;  that  we  had  no  right  to  injure 
posterity  by  depriving  Canada  either  as  a  dependency  or 
as  a  nation,  of  her  fisheries.”  As  to  his  colleagues,  he 
reported:  “I  must  say  that  I  am  greatly  disappointed  at 
the  course  taken  by  the  British  Commissioners.  They 
seem  to  have  only  one  thing  in  their  minds — that  is,  to 
go  home  to  England  with  a  treaty  in  their  pockets,  set¬ 
tling  everything,  no  matter  at  what  cost  to  Canada.  .  .  . 
The  U.  S.  Commissioners  .  .  found  our  English  friends 
so  squeezable  in  nature  that  their  audacity  has  grown 
beyond  all  bounds.”11 

As  Macdonald  anticipated,  the  announcement  of  these 
terms  was  met  with  a  storm  of  denunciation  in  Canada. 
The  other  members  of  the  government  were  in  favour  of 
withholding  assent  to  the  fishery  articles  which,  by  the 
terms  of  the  treaty,  were  dependent  upon  ratification  by 
the  Canadian  legislature  as  well  as  by  the  United  States 
Senate  for  their  validity,  and  for  a  time  Macdonald  him- 

11  Correspondence  with  Dr.  Tupper,  in  Pope,  Sir  John  Macdon¬ 
ald,  chap,  xx,  xxi. 
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self  was  inclined  to  this  course.  After  reflection,  how¬ 
ever  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  now  that  the  treaty 
had  been  framed,  it  would  not  be  right  for  Canada  to 
imperil  the  settlement  of  the  vexed  issues  between  the 
Mother  Country  and  the  United  States  and  bring  back  the 
spectre  of  war.  In  a  powerful  speech  he  urged  this  course 
upon  Parliament,  and  posterity,  like  that  parliament,  has 
endorsed  his  stand. 

With  the  settlement  of  the  concrete  international  ques¬ 
tions  at  issue  by  the  Washington  Treaty,  the  public,  both 
in  Canada  and  in  Britain,  ceased  to  take  any  strong  in¬ 
terest  in  the  topic  of  Canada’s  national  status.  In  Great 
Britain,  the  belief  that  separation  was  inevitable  and  de¬ 
sirable  lessened  as  the  menace  of  war  with  the  United 
States  faded  away.  Provided  that  the  large  debit  entry 
of  military  weakness  was  cancelled  or  diminished,  the 
people  of  England  were  prepared  to  conclude  that  the 
prestige  and  potential  profit  of  holding  overseas  posses¬ 
sions  left  a  balance  on  the  credit  side  of  Empire.  The 
reawakening  of  imperialist  and  protectionist  sentiment 
occasioned  by  the  Franco-Prussian  war  told  in  the  same 
direction.  In  Canada,  the  same  factors  counted,  lessening 
the  irritation  felt  over  the  real  or  fancied  surrender  of 
Canadian  rights  and  the  concern  over  the  military  weak¬ 
ness  of  England’s  position  involved  in  Canada’s  helpless¬ 
ness.  The  deep-seated  love  for  the  old  land,  the  dependence 
born  of  generations  of  colonialism,  the  preoccupation  of 
politicians  with  immediate  personal  or  party  issues,  all 
made  against  any  immediate  action.  Much  of  the  nation¬ 
alist  feeling  was  turned  into  protectionist  channels:  the 
National  Policy  of  Protection,  which  was  brought  forward 
soon  afterward,  professed  to  offer  an  economic  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence  more  effective  and  more  practical 
than  any  proclamation  of  political  independence  could  be. 

The  discussion  had  not,  however,  been  in  vain.  Galt 
and  those  who  with  him  urged  Canada  to  take  on  the 
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stature  and  responsibilities  of  nationhood  did  much  to 
rouse  the  nation  from  contented  colonialism.  They  em¬ 
phasized  one  of  the  goals  toward  which  Canada  was  stead¬ 
ily  to  strive :  national  autonomy.  Later,  Galt  was  to  take 
a  leading  part  in  advocating  a  different  means  of  securing 
the  share  in  the  world’s  affairs  he  had  at  heart — imperial 
federation.  Posterity  has  not  accepted  either  of  the 
policies  he  urged  in  its  entirety,  but  the  ideal  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  as  a  partnership  of  equal  and  independent  states 
which  it  has  been  the  task  and  the  achievement  of  these 
later  years  to  work  out,  takes  heed  of  both  aims,  recon¬ 
ciling  them  in  a  fashion  that  few  in  earlier  days  foresaw. 

Galt  was  not  in  the  House  when  the  question  of  the 
ratification  of  the  Fishery  agreement  came  before  it.  He 
had,  it  has  been  seen,  decided  to  retire  at  the  expiration 
of  the  term  of  the  first  Parliament  of  federated  Canada. 
Yet  the  turn  of  the  political  wheel  soon  brought  insistent 
demands  that  he  should  re-enter  the  struggle,  and  take 
the  leadership  of  a  reconstructed  Conservative  party. 

In  the  House  elected  in  1872,  the  position  of  the  Con¬ 
servatives  was  much  less  impregnable  than  in  the  earlier 
parliament,  though  the  Liberals  were  themselves  weak¬ 
ened  by  the  rivalry  between  Mackenzie  and  Blake  for  the 
leadership.  Sir  John  Macdonald  would  have  maintained 
his  power  unchallenged  for  another  term,  however,  had 
not  the  revelations  of  the  acceptance  of  huge  campaign 
contributions  from  Sir  Hugh  Allan,  one  of  the  rival  pro¬ 
moters  of  a  Pacific  railway  scheme,  driven  him  from  office 
before  an  outburst  of  public  indignation.  There  was  still 
a  Conservative  majority  in  the  House,  and  it  was  by  no 
means  inevitable  that  the  Opposition  leader  would  be 
called  in  to  form  the  new  ministry  when  Sir  John  re¬ 
signed. 

Galt  was  absent  from  the  country  at  the  time  parlia¬ 
ment  assembled  in  October,  1873,  to  consider  the  report 
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of  the  Royal  Commission  which  had  been  appointed  to 
investigate  the  charges.  He  had  been  in  Ottawa  when  the 
question  of  the  procedure  to  be  followed,  inquiry  by  a 
committee  of  parliament  or  by  a  royal  commission,  and 
the  question  of  the  prorogation  of  the  House  pending  in¬ 
vestigation  by  the  latter  body  had  been  under  discussion, 
and  had  been  called  on  by  Lord  Dufferin  for  advice,  as 
being  the  only  Privy  Councillor  not  involved  in  active 
party  strife.  This  advice,  after  some  hesitation,  he  had 
given.  Having  renounced  any  further  parliamentary  am¬ 
bitions  for  himself,  he  had  not  cared  to  remain  in  the 
capital,  waiting  for  something  to  turn  up,  and  had  gone  to 
England  on  business. 

“I  have  but  little  doubt,”  declared  Sir  Richard  Cart¬ 
wright  in  his  Reminiscences,  “that  if  Sir  A.  T.  Galt  had 
been  in  the  House,  or  even  in  the  country  at  that  moment, 
he  might  easily  have  been  sent  for.  ...  I  thought  at  the 
time,  and  I  found  afterwards,  that  I  was  probably  correct, 
that  had  Sir  A.  T.  Galt  been  in  Canada  at  the  time 
he  would  have  been  asked  to  lead  a  joint  party.  You  will 
observe  that  in  the  House,  as  it  then  stood,  the  regular 
Liberal  party  was  in  a  minority,  and  the  result  of  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  people  was  quite  uncertain,  while  it  was  pretty 
clear  that  a  large  section  of  the  Conservative  party  were 
not  inclined  at  the  time  to  have  anything  more  to  do  with 
Sir  John.  These  men  would  cheerfully  have  supported 
a  Government  presided  over  by  Sir  A.  T.  Galt,  and  failing 
him,  a  great  many  would  have  accepted  Blake.” 

The  soundness  of  his  opinion  is  borne  out  by  many  in¬ 
dications.  On  Galt’s  return  to  Canada  he  was  besieged 
by  requests  to  take  the  field.  A  Conservative  editor 
writes  him  shortly  after  his  return : 

Cobourg,  Ont.,  Nov.  17,  1873. 

Dear  Sir  Alexander: 

I  see  a  rumour  in  the  papers  to  the  effect  that  you  have  been 
asked  to  join  the  present  government.  If  there  is  any  prospect  of 
your  doing  so,  I  would  like  to  know  it,  so  as  to  shape  our  political 
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writings  to  suit  the  proposed  change.  Our  six  members  would  all 
support  you,  and  you  would  have  the  strongest  personal  following 
of  any  member  of  the  Cabinet. 

If  you  take  no  action  in  the  matter,  but  remain  an  independent, 
as  heretofore,  our  members  would  continue  to  support  Sir  John. 
They  don’t  like  Mr.  Cartwright,  and  won’t  support  the  present 
government  on  his  account. 

Yours  truly, 

H.  J.  Ruttan. 

A  Quebec  editor  urges  him  in  still  stronger  terms : 

Quebec,  January  5,  1874. 

Why  not  come  out  now?  Party  knocked  all  to  smash.  We 
want  a  leader  for  Quebec.  You  were  out  of  the  Pacific  mess. 

S.  B.  Foote. 


The  shrewd  Eastern  Townships  politician,  J.  H.  Pope,  who 
had  of  recent  years  been  inclined  to  follow  other  leaders, 
now  writes  to  urge  him  back: 


Cookshire,  Dec.  31st,  1873. 


My  dear  Sir: 

I  have  been  wanting  to  see  you  about  political  matters  for  some 
time.  You  seem  to  me  to  be  the  man  best  able  to  advise,  and,  I 
think,  best  able  to  lead,  of  any  man  in  the  Province  or  in  the  Do¬ 
minion.  What  do  you  say  about  the  present  position  or  about  going 
into  active  political  life?  Webb  wants  to  give  up,  I  am  told.  You 
could  carry  the  county  easily.  Would  you  do  it? 

Yours  very  truly, 


J.  H.  Pope. 


Still  more  significant  was  the  appeal  from  Alexander 
Campbell,  Sir  John  Macdonald’s  law  partner: 

Kingston,  6  January,  1874. 

My  dear  Galt: 

What  of  the  coming  elections?  Shall  you  be  a  candidate?  I 
hope  so  very  earnestly.  Your  presence  again  in  Parliament  would 
be  of  essential  service,  I  think,  to  the  country  and  to  our  party. 
In  Lower  Canada  especially,  but  extending  all  over  Canada,  almost 
everyone  interested  in  public  affairs  and  holding  Conservative 
views,  would  hail  your  reappearance  with  infinite  satisfaction,  and 
in  my  opinion  the  time  is  coming  when  a  large  party  in  both 
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Houses  will  be  seeking  in  new  alliances  an  outlet  from  dilemmas 
which  trammel  them  now. 

Brown,  in  the  Senate,  unless  he  is  much  changed,  will  soon 
assume  the  role  of  member-  and  guide  to  the  Ministry,  and  will 
push  his  influence  until  some  of  its  members  rebel.  I  do  not  look 
on  Cartwright  remaining  very  long  with  them,  nor  Albert  Smith 
nor  Scott. 

What  do  you  think  of  Cartwright  as  a  Finance  Minister?  He 
is  likely,  I  fear,  to  be  tried  by  hard  times  and  a  tight  money 
market,  do  you  not  think? 

Come  back  to  political  life  and  we  will  pull  together,  and  seek 
to  put  together  all  that  may  be  found  from  all  the  provinces 
opposed  to  the  present  men. 

Faithfully  yours, 

A.  Campbell. 

In  spite  of  these  flattering  appeals,  and  of  his  own  in¬ 
terest  in  politics,  Sir  Alexander  declined  again  to  enter  the 
arena.  Requests  to  join  forces  with  the  Opposition  were 
equally  unavailing.  His  relations  with  the  Liberals  be¬ 
came  more  friendly  than  they  had  been  when  he  first 
broke  from  his  own  party,  but  they  did  not  go  the  length 
of  alliance.  He  came  to  have  a  deep  respect  for  Macken¬ 
zie,  which  was  fully  reciprocated.  Later  in  1873  the  new 
premier  sought  his  services  in  settling  the  unfortunate 
dispute  with  British  Columbia  in  which  rash  promises, 
extravagant  demands  and  hard  times  had  involved  the 
Dominion : 

Ottawa,  Dec.  25,  ’73. 

My  dear  Mr.  Galt: 

I  was  very  sorry  that  I  missed  seeing  you  on  Tuesday  in 
Montreal,  as  I  wished  very  much  to  consult  you  about  some  matters 
of  importance.  We  may  have  to  try  to  effect  some  compromise 
with  British  Columbia  regarding  the  railway  terms  of  union  as 
it  is  manifestly  impossible  for  us  to  complete  the  Railway  even 
on  their  soil  within  the  time  specified  in  the  terms  of  Union.  We 
have  thought  of  sending  some  person  to  confer  with  them  and 
endeavour  to  effect  some  other  arrangement  before  the  meeting 
of  Parliament.  If  anyone  is  sent  he  must  be  one  well  known  in 
the  Dominion  and  possessed  of  influence  and  standing  in  the 
country. 
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Would  it  be  possible  for  you  to  consent  to  be  the  plenipoten¬ 
tiary  in  the  event  of  our  deciding  on  such  a  course?  In  the  event 
of  your  entertaining  the  proposition  I  will  communicate  fully  with 
you  regarding  our  plans  and  the  present  state  of  the  proposed 
Railway.  I  have  only  mentioned  to  Blake  and  Cartwright  my 
intention  to  write  you  with  this  request,  but  I  know  all  the  other 
members  of  the  Cabinet  would  be  delighted  to  know  you  could  go 
on  the  proposed  mission. 

I  am,  My  dear  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

A.  Mackenzie. 

Sir  A.  T.  Galt, 

Montreal. 

Galt  felt  compelled  to  decline : 

Montreal,  2  January,  1874. 

My  dear  Mr.  Mackenzie: 

Unfortunately  I  went  to  Toronto  the  day  after  Xmas,  and 
consequently  did  not  receive  your  note  of  the  25th  ult.  till  my 
return  yesterday. 

Allow  me  to  thank  you  for  the  mark  of  your  confidence  con¬ 
tained  in  the  proposed  mission  to  British  Columbia.  I  believe  your 
policy  on  the  Pacific  R.R.  would  have  presented  no  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  my  accepting  the  trust.  But  unfortunately  my  own 
personal  engagements  seem  on  reflection  quite  to  preclude  my 
acting  and  I  have  therefore  no  other  course  left  but  to  decline. 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

The  Honourable  A.  Mackenzie.  A.  T.  Gakt. 

Somewhat  later,  it  came  to  be  widely  believed  that  Galt 
would  re-enter  politics  on  the  Liberal  side.  In  an  open 
letter  to  Senator  Ferrier,  September  3,  1875,  he  declared : 

“While  willing,  if  required,  to  re-enter  Parliament,  it  would  not, 
according  to  my  convictions  of  duty,  be  possible  for  me  to  do  so, 
either  as  a  supporter  of  the  present  administration,  or  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Opposition  under  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald. 

I  continue  to  belong,  with  very  many  others,  to  that  section  of 
the  so-called  Conservative  party,  which  regretfully  acquiesced  in 
the  condemnation  passed  by  the  country,  upon  the  late  Administra¬ 
tion.  And  I  cannot  blame  those  members  of  our  party  who  found 
it  their  duty  to  sustain  Mr.  Mackenzie’s  efforts  to  carry  on  the 
government,  which  he  would  have  been  utterly  unable  to  do  if 
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dependent  only  on  the  support  of  his  immediate  political  friends. 
The  exigency  of  the  hour  necessitated  a  breach  in  the  former 
party,  and  had  I  then  been  in  Parliament  Mr.  Mackenzie  would 
have  received  from  me  all  necessary  support.  This  necessity  has 
now  passed  away,  and  the  Administration  must  henceforward  be 
judged  by  its  own  merits,  and  not  supported  from  any  alleged 
fear  that  their  resignation  would  absolutely  restore  Sir  John  A. 
Macdonald  to  power.  My  conviction  in  reference  to  this  latter 
contingency  is  that  notwithstanding  the  great  and  acknowledged 
public  service  by  that  gentleman,  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the 
circumstances  that  led  to  his  defeat.  I  regard  his  election  as 
leader  of  the  regular  Opposition  as  a  grave  mistake,  which  tends 
to  perpetuate  the  breach  in  the  party,  and  will  ultimately  lead 
either  to  the  formation  of  new  party  lines,  or  to  the  final 
adherence  of  many  of  our  friends  to  the  Liberals.” 

Galt  went  on  to  attack  the  plan  of  immediate  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  without  relation  to  settle¬ 
ment,  and  to  set  forth  his  views  on  the  question  of  trade 
policy  which  was  then  coming  to  stir  the  public  mind. 
His  views,  he  declared,  had  ripened  but  not  changed  since 
he  had  arranged  the  tariff  in  1859  and  modified  it  in  1866; 
the  policy  of  incidental  protection  or  modified  free 
trade,  he  still  believed  to  be  in  the  country’s  best  interest. 
In  applying  that  policy,  however,  regard  would  have  to  be 
paid  to  the  change  in  conditions  involved  by  the  adoption 
by  the  United  States  of  a  high  tariff.  “For  my  part,”  he 
continued,  “I  am  heartily  tired  of  efforts  at  conciliating 
the  United  States  commercially.  We  meet  with  no  re¬ 
sponse  from  them.  Our  canals  are  open  to  their  vessels, 
theirs  are  shut  to  ours.  They  trade  ®n  equal  terms  with  us 
in  our  own  waters,  while  our  ships  are  excluded  from 
theirs.  I  do  not  say  that  we  should  retaliate,  but  I  affirm 
most  strongly  that  henceforward  the  sole  consideration 
as  regards  our  trade  relations  with  the  United  States 
should  be  the  effect  upon  ourselves.” 

In  an  address  in  Toronto,  in  the  following  June,  Galt 
repeated  this  position,  and  made  the  suggestion,  which  he 
was  to  urge  repeatedly  in  future  years,  and  which  was  to 
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bear  fruit  twenty  years  later,  that  the  products  of  the 
Mother  Country  should  be  given  a  tariff  preference  over 
those  of  the  United  States. 

These  and  similar  expressions  of  opinion  made  it  clear 
that  Galt  was  not  prepared  to  side  wholly  with  either 
party,  or  to  make  the  sacrifice  of  personal  opinions  which 
a  re-entry  into  politics  would  involve.  If  any  further 
evidence  of  this  attitude  was  required,  it  was  supplied  by 
the  stand  which  he  took  on  another  question  which  was 
agitating  the  public  mind,  but  which  most  politicians  were 
keen  to  leave  alone — the  relations  of  Church  and  State  in 
Quebec. 
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Church  and  State 

The  Rise  of  Ultramontanism— The  Movement  in  Canada — Galt 
Takes  the  Field — The  Triumph  of  Moderation. 

JULY  1, 1867,  was  a  momentous  day  in  Canada’s  and  in 
the  world’s  history.  On  that  day  Canada’s  national  ex¬ 
istence  began,  the  North  German  Confederation,  forerun¬ 
ner  of  the  later  German  Empire,  was  formed,  and  Pope 
Pius  IX  announced  to  five  hundred  bishops  assembled  in 
Rome  to  celebrate  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Peter  that  he 
would  convene  an  ecumenical  council  of  the  Church, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Immaculate  Virgin,  to  con¬ 
sider  weighty  matters  of  faith  and  policy.  It  was  nearly 
fifty  years  before  the  significance  for  Canada  of  the 
organization  of  Germany  under  Prussia’s  leadership  was 
to  become  manifest.  The  bearing  of  the  events  occurring 
in  Rome  became  clear  before  five  years  had  elapsed.  The 
triumph  of  ultramontanism  in  Rome  was  echoed  in  a 
vigorous  assertion  of  ultramontane  ambitions  in  Canada, 
and  especially  in  Quebec. 

From  his  first  entrance  into  Parliament,  Galt  had  been 
considered  the  representative  of  the  English-speaking 
Protestants  of  Lower  Canada.  He  was  their  outstanding 
man.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  decade  before  Confed¬ 
eration  he  was  in  a  position  to  voice  their  interests  in 
the  cabinet.  When  Confederation  was  in  the  making,  it 
was  his  special  task  to  secure  guarantees  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  their  interests  in  the  new  province  in  which 
they  would  be  in  so  small  a  minority.  Now,  when  those 
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guarantees  appeared  to  be  in  danger,  he  came  forward  to 
champion  their  cause  once  more. 

In  the  later  years  of  the  Union  period,  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  Protestant  and  Catholic  in  Lower  Canada  were  on 
a  very  satisfactory  footing.  The  denunciations  of  priest¬ 
ly  domination  heard  in  these  years  came  from  Upper 
Canada,  not  from  the  Lower  Canada  Protestants.  The 
leaders  of  the  French-speaking  majority,  both  in  Church 
and  State,  were  moderate  and  tolerant  men.  “At  the  date 
of  the  discussion  of  Confederation,”  Galt  wrote  in  1876, 
“it  may  be  admitted  that  appearances  justified  great  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  liberal  and  generous  action  of  the  French- 
Canadian  majority.  Politically,  they  had  been  for  many 
years  under  the  leadership  of  men  of  known  and  tried 
liberality.  LaFontaine,  Morin,  and  Cartier,  were  names 
synonymous  with  upright  dealing  and  even-handed  justice 
irrespective  of  race  or  religion,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
the  course  of  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  and  clergy 
had  ever  been  distinguished  by  such  devotion  to  their 
duty  of  inculcating  piety  and  virtue,  and  such  moderation 
towards  all  who  differed  with  them,  that  it  may  truly  be 
said  they  had  earned  the  respect  and  confidence  of  all.”  1 

This  harmony  was  soon  rudely  disturbed.  The  advance 
of  ultramontane  principles  across  the  sea  gave  a  stimulus 
to  a  much  more  aggressive  policy,  and  the  dominance  of 
the  French-Canadian  majority  in  the  local  legislature 
gave  opportunity  for  the  leading  clerics  to  attempt  to 
apply  this  policy  in  securing  a  new  relation  of  church 
and  state  in  Canada. 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Europe  many  cur¬ 
rents  had  struggled  for  the  mastery.  The  gradual  decay 
of  the  Pope’s  temporal  power  in  Italy  led  to  ever  more 
uncompromising  assertions  of  his  spiritual  overlordship. 
In  France,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Church,  the  old 
Gallicanism,  the  insistence  upon  the  independence  of  the 

1Civil  Liberty  in  Lower  Canada,  p.  3. 
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national  church,  gave  way  to  ultramontanism,  the  asser¬ 
tion  of  the  sole  and  supreme  authority  of  the  power 
beyond  the  mountains,  the  Pope,  in  all  matters  ecclesi¬ 
astical.  It  was  not  yet  determined  in  what  direction  this 
supreme  authority  would  be  exerted.  Many  were  in 
hopes  that  the  Pope  would  range  himself  on  the  side  of 
liberty  and  democracy  and  seek  to  win  all  Christendom 
under  this  banner.  In  France,  itself,  under  Lamennais, 
Montalembert  and  Lacordaire,  the  ultramontane  and  the 
liberal  movements  in  the  Church  were  for  a  time  identi¬ 
cal.  When  Pius  IX  became  Pope  in  1846,  he  was  hailed 
as  a  liberal,  and  at  first  showed  keen  sympathy  with  the 
democratic  ideals  of  his  time.  Then  came  the  revolutions 
of  1848,  which  shook  so  many  rulers’  thrones,  and  for  a 
time  drove  the  Pope  from  Rome.  The  excesses  of  the  re¬ 
volution  everywhere  led  men  who  had  anything  to  lose 
to  rally  round  an  unchanging  church  as  the  best  bulwark 
against  anarchy,  and  the  Pope  himself  showed  the  same 
reaction.  From  1850  onward  he  gave  himself  to  an 
uncompromising  hostility  toward  all  the  ideals  on  which 
the  century  most  prided  itself.  Those  who,  like  Lacor¬ 
daire,  wished  to  accept  democracy,  to  preach  and  prac¬ 
tice  toleration,  to  assimilate  and  reconcile  all  new  truth 
and  science  to  Catholicism,  were  denounced  as  Liberal 
Catholics,  even  more  dangerous,  because  more  subtle, 
than  those  out  and  out  Liberals  who  on  the  Continent  had 
become  frankly  anti-clerical.  The  ultramontane  wing 
rejected  all  compromise,  raised  the  claims  of  the  church 
over  civil  society  to  the  highest  medieval  mark,  and 
openly  adopted  the  policy  of  stirring  the  passions  and 
tightening  the  allegiance  of  the  faithful  rather  than  of 
attempting  to  conciliate  those  without  the  pale. 

This  aggressive  attitude  was  first  made  clear  to  the 
general  public  by  the  issue  of  the  Syllabus  in  1864.  In 
this  collection  of  errors  and  heresies  which  were  stated 
to  be  explicitly  condemned,  many  men  not  in  touch  with 
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the  Vatican  were  astounded  to  find  such  axioms  of  mod¬ 
ern  democracy  as  “that  it  appertains  to  the  civil  power 
to  define  what  are  the  rights  and  the  limits  within  which 
the  Church  may  exercise  authority,”  “that  the  Church 
has  not  the  power  of  availing  herself  of  force  or  any 
direct  or  indirect  temporal  power,”  “that  in  the  case  of 
conflicting  laws  between  the  two  powers  the  civil  law 
ought  to  prevail,”  “that  the  State  ought  to  be  separated 
from  the  Church  and  the  Church  from  the  State,”  “that 
in  the  present  day  it  is  no  longer  expedient  that  the 
Catholic  religion  shall  be  held  as  the  only  religion  in  the 
State,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  modes  of  worship,” 
“that  it  has  been  wisely  provided  by  law  in  some  coun¬ 
tries  called  Catholic,  that  persons  coming  to  reside 
therein  shall  enjoy  the  public  exercise  of  their  own  wor¬ 
ship,”  and  “that  the  Roman  Pontiff  can  and  ought  to 
reconcile  himself  to,  and  agree  with,  progress,  liberalism, 
and  latter-day  civilization.”  In  the  Encyclical  which 
accompanied  the  Syllabus,  Pius  condemned  those  who 
urged  liberty  of  speech,  of  conscience,  of  worship,  and  of 
the  press.  Then  came  the  great  Vatican  Council,  the  first 
_>  held  since  the  Council  of  Trent  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  object  of  the  Council  was  to  promulgate  the  doctrine 
of  papal  infallibility.  In  spite  of  determined  opposition 
by  French,  German  and  Austrian  bishops,  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  numbers  of  the  Italian  members  of  the  Council,  the 
activities  of  the  Jesuits,  the  insistence  of  Cardinal  Man¬ 
ning,  and  the  undisguised  wish  of  Pius  himself,  resulted 
in  the  proclamation  on  the  18th  of  July,  1870,  of  the 
dogma  that  the  Roman  pontiff,  when  he  speaks  ex 
cathedra,  defining  a  doctrine  regarding  faith  or  morals, 
is  infallible. 

The  very  day  after  the  proclamation  of  this  dogma, 
war  broke  out  between  France  and  Prussia.  Napoleon  III 
withdrew  the  French  troops  whose  bayonets  had  hitherto 
barred  the  forces  of  United  Italy  from  Rome.  The  tem- 
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poral  power  of  the  Pope  collapsed.  Nor  were  his  troubles 
only  at  home.  Ultramontane  pretensions  led  in  Germany 
to  the  struggle  with  Bismarck,  the  Kulturkampf,  wherein 
two  autocratic  powers  met  face  to  face;  in  France,  to  the 
conflict  with  Gambetti,  who  took  as  his  war  cry,  ‘Le  cleri- 
calisme,  c’est  l’ennemi’ ;  in  Austria,  to  a  break  with  the 
government,  and  even  in  faithful  Spain  and  Belgium  to 
unwonted  stirrings. 

Even  before  this  time,  a  change  had  been  coming  over 
the  temper  of  the  leaders  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  Quebec.  “For  many  years  prior  to  the  publication  of 
the  Syllabus,”  Galt  declared,  “a  new  ecclesiastical  element 
obtruded  itself  into  the  Roman  Catholic  clerical  body  in 
Lower  Canada.  The  peaceful,  loyal,  modest,  intelligent 
priest,  who,  in  almost  a  patriarchal  spirit,  had  directed 
the  consciences  of  a  simple  peasantry,  began  to  find  his 
domain  invaded  by  the  more  active  and  energetic  spirit 
of  the  ultramontane.  The  Bishops  were  brought  more 
directly  under  the  control  of  the  Sacred  College,  vacancies 
in  the  Episcopate  were  filled  with  men  more  suited  to 
the  requirements  of  Rome,  greater  development  was 
given  to  the  establishment  of  religious  bodies,  and  the 
control  of  education,  both  in  its  higher  and  inferior 
branches,  was  sought  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
priesthood.  But  until  after  the  promulgation  of  the 
Vatican  Decrees — that  is,  long  subsequent  to  the  date  of 
Confederation — no  pretension  of  interference  in  civil 
matters  was  put  forth,  beyond  the  legitimate  influence 
which  no  one  desires  to  deny  to  the  clergy  of  all  persua¬ 
sions,  in  their  character  of  citizens.  Can  it,”  he  con¬ 
cludes,  “with  any  truth  be  said  that  this  state  of  things 
exists  to-day?”2 

One  of  the  incidents  which  showed  the  new  temper  of 
the  hierarchy  was  the  campaign  waged  by  Bishop  Bourget 

2Loc.  cit. 
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against  the  Institut  Canadien,  with  its  sequel  in  the  Gui- 
bord  case.  The  Institut  Canadien  was  a  literary  society, 
with  library  and  reading  rooms,  which  had  been  organ¬ 
ized  in  Montreal  in  1844.  Its  leading  members  were  of 
the  old  Rouge  stock,  strongly  insistent  upon  freedom  of 
thought  and  discussion  within  the  Church.  The  society 
came  under  the  ban  of  Mgr.  Bourget  for  having  in  its 
possession,  it  was  alleged,  books  forbidden  to  the  faithful 
to  read.  In  1868  an  address  before  the  society  by  L.  A. 
Dessaulles,  urging  toleration  and  union  of  men  of  all 
creeds  in  intellectual  tasks,  brought  an  edict  from  Rome 
that  all  persons  persisting  in  remaining  members  of  the 
Institut  or  in  reading  the  report  of  Dessaulles’  address, 
would  be  deprived  of  the  sacraments.  In  the  following 
year,  a  member  of  the  society,  Joseph  Guibord,  who  had 
been  denied  the  last  rites  because  refusing  to  withdraw 
from  it,  died,  and  was  thereupon  refused  burial  except 
in  unconsecrated  ground.  Fighting  champions  of  the 
Institut,  notably  Joseph  Doutre,  invoked  the  decision  of 
the  courts  as  to  whether  under  the  ecclesiastical  law  in¬ 
herited  from  France,  Guibord  was  under  any  valid  sen¬ 
tence  which  would  warrant  the  refusal  of  burial  with 
church  rites.  The  case  went  to  the  Privy  Council,  and 
in  1875  the  decision  was  rendered  that  since  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  Inquisition  had  never  been  accepted  in  Canada, 
and  since  the  action  of  the  Church  authorities  was  not  in 
accordance  with  the  old  Quebec  ritual,  the  body  of  Gui¬ 
bord  must  be  admitted  to  burial  in  the  usual  fashion. 
After  much  agitation  this  was  done,  but  Bishop  Bourget 
at  once  countered  by  declaring  that  part  of  the  cemetery 
interdicted  and  separate  from  the  holy  ground.  A  year 
later  an  obedient  legislature  confirmed  his  power  so  to  act. 

It  was  not  surprising  that  the  Church  should  attempt 
to  discipline  such  radicals;  obstinate  laymen  met  a  still 
more  obstinate  prelate.  It  was  more  significant  of  the 
new  tendency  that  the  war  was  carried  on  against  the 
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moderate  men  in  the  ranks  of  the  clergy  itself.  A  long 
struggle  broke  out  between  Bishop  Bourget  and  the  Sul- 
picians,  owners  of  much  of  the  land  of  Montreal,  while 
the  Jesuits,  his  proteges,  sought  assiduously  to  estab¬ 
lish  and  control  a  university  at  Montreal  independent 
of  Laval,  which  was  too  tolerant  and  easy-going  for  the 
new  crusaders.  Incredible  bitterness  and  contumely 
toward  rival  authorities  was  exhibited  by  many  priests 
and  pamphleteers,  including  some  under  Mgr.  Bourget’s 
immediate  patronage.3 

Even  this  movement  might  be  considered  a  domestic 
affair,  a  matter  for  the  church  alone  to  settle.  Not  so 
the  growing  endeavor  of  the  ultramontane  forces  to 
control  the  course  of  politics,  and  to  shape  legislation 
upon  the  lines  of  the  Syllabus  and  the  Vatican  decrees. 
The  first  notable  manifestation  of  this  spirit  was  seen 
in  April,  1871,  when  a  group  of  journalists  and  lawyers 
“who  professed  entire  submission  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  and  belonged  heart  and  soul  to  the  ultramontane 
school,” 4  drew  up  a  course  of  action,  embodied  in  a 
Programme  Catholique.  This  programme  urged  all  Ca¬ 
tholic  electors  to  give  their  votes  only  to  men  who  pledged 
full  and  complete  adhesion  to  Roman  Catholic  doctrines 
in  religion,  in  politics,  and  in  social  policy,  and  who  would 
undertake  to  put  through  any  change  in  the  laws  de¬ 
manded  by  the  bishops  as  in  the  interest  of  the  church, 
including  legislation  upon  marriage,  education,  erection 
of  parishes  and  other  matters.  Ordinarily  speaking  this 
would  involve  supporting  the  Conservative  party,  the  de¬ 
fender  of  authority,  the  sole  party  which  offered  serious 
guarantees  for  the  interests  of  religion.  If  the  rival 
candidates  were  a  Conservative  of  any  shade  and  a  fol¬ 
lower  of  Liberalism,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in'choos- 

3E.g.  Alp.  Villeneuve,  La  Comedie  Infernale. 

statement  of  F.  X.  A.  Trudel,  in  Savaete,  Vers  VAbime ,  Tome 
II,  p.  118. 
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ing;  if  both  were  Liberals,  the  one  who  would  subscribe 
to  the  Programme  should  be  voted  for;  if  a  Conservative 
who  rejected  the  Programme  was  running  against  an 
“opposition”  candidate  who  accepted  it,  “the  situation 
would  be  more  delicate,”  and  the  advice  was  to  abstain 
from  voting.  Protestants  were  to  have  the  same  freedom 
of  worship  and  control  of  their  religious  affairs  as  was 
claimed  for  the  Catholics. 

This  extraordinary  manifesto  appeared  in  several  ul¬ 
tramontane  newspapers  in  April,  1871.  It  was  strongly 
endorsed  by  Bishop  Bourget  and  by  Bishop  Lafleche  of 
Three  Rivers,  who  was  to  prove  an  able  second  to  his 
Montreal  confrere.  Archbishop  Taschereau,  who  had 
succeeded  Mgr.  Baillargeon  and  held  the  same  tolerant 
views,  at  once  declared  that  the  Programme  had  not  his 
authorization  and  the  Bishops  of  Rimouski  and  St.  Hya- 
cinthe  took  the  same  stand.  The  open  dissensions  in  the 
ranks  of  the  hierarchy  led  to  stern  monitions  from  Rome: 
in  1874,  Cardinal  Patrizi,  on  behalf  of  the  Congregation 
of  the  Propaganda,  wrote  to  Mgr.  Taschereau,  referring 
to  his  conduct  as  too  precipitate  and  strictly  enjoining  all 
the  Bishops  to  publish  nothing  which  might  give  ground 
for  imagining  divisions  of  opinion  in  their  ranks. 

The  attempt  to  establish  a  solid  Catholic  or  Centre 
party,  under  the  control  of  the  clergy,  based  on  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  a  similar  policy  in  Germany  and  elsewhere  in 
Europe,  met  with  stout  opposition  not  only  from  the  Lib¬ 
erals  who  were  primarily  threatened,  but  from  Cartier 
and  other  Conservatives  who  were  equally  reluctant  to 
accept  dictation.  Yet  the  movement  made  steady  head¬ 
way.  Many  Liberals  bowed  before  the  storm,  seeking  to 
avert  responsibility  for  the  sins  of  the  openly  anti¬ 
clerical  Rouges  of  the  forties  and  fifties  by  reorganizing 
as  Le  Parti  National  and  avowing  full  sympathy  with  the 
Church  in  religious  affairs.  But  their  enemies  would  not 
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give  them  peace,  and  soon  the  episcopal  batteries  were 
directed  against  them  in  force. 

On  sundry  occasions  the  Bishops  had  found  it  advisable 
to  counsel  their  flock  on  political  matters.  Pastoral  let¬ 
ters  issued  in  1854,  in  the  second  Provincial  Council,  had 
urged  the  clergy  to  remain  neutral  in  matters  not  involv¬ 
ing  religion;  a  letter  issued  after  the  Fourth  Council  in 
1868,  showed  the  shift  in  emphasis,  condemning  strongly 
the  monstrous  error  that  religion  had  nothing  to  do  with 
politics.  Next,  the  thunders  were  directed  against  Catho¬ 
lic  Liberalism.  Since,  Mgr.  Lafleche  declared,  the  frankly 
anti-clerical  Liberalism  of  early  days  had  been  compelled 
to  beat  a  retreat  in  face  of  the  firm  attitude  of  the  church 
authorities,  and  had  endeavored  to  disguise  itself  under 
the  less  forbidding  aspect  of  Catholic  Liberalism,  it  be¬ 
came  necessary  to  check  this  manoeuvre.  A  pastoral  let¬ 
ter  issued  in  1873,  and  still  more  emphatically,  one  issued 
by  all  the  bishops,  including  Mgr.  Taschereau,  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1875,  denounced  that  subtle  serpent,  that  insidious 
plague,  Catholic  Liberalism.  The  signs  by  which  the  evil 
could  be  detected  were,  a  tendency  to  subordinate  the 
Church  to  the  State,  an  easy-going  toleration,  which  blot¬ 
ted  out  the  distinction  between  truth  and  error,  a  desire 
to  breed  dissensions,  and  an  hypocrisy  which  concealed  a 
boundless  pride.  As  to  Catholic  policy,  the  doctrine  that 
the  clergy  must  confine  themselves  to  the  sacristy  was 
intolerable.  Was  not  the  priest  a  citizen  like  other  men? 
Further,  were  there  not  political  questions  in  which  the 
clergy  might  and  must  intervene  in  the  name  of  religion? 
A  political  party  might  be  adjudged  dangerous,  not  only 
because  of  its  programme  and  its  traditions,  but  because 
of  the  programme  and  the  traditions  of  its  leaders  or  its 
press.  In  such  cases  the  priests  and  the  bishops  must 
warn  of  the  danger,  declare  with  authority  that  to  vote 
in  such  a  way  is  a  sin;  they  must  speak  not  only  to  the 
electors  but  to  the  constituted  authorities.  The  pastoral 
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did  not  explicitly  identify  the  Liberal  party  with  Catholic 
Liberalism,  but,  as  Mgr.  Lafleche  put  it,  it  would  not 
be  strictly  true  to  say  that  that  party  had  not  been 
condemned. 

In  a  confidential  document  reviewing  the  whole  situa¬ 
tion,  Mgr.  Lafleche  later  made  clear  the  course  of  action 
the  clergy  wished  to  mark  out  for  the  obedient  voters  and 
authorities.  The  Syllabus,  he  declared,  had  been  printed 
in  the  newspapers  but  had  not  been  enacted  into  law. 
Since  the  Canadian  legislature  had  in  1851  explicitly 
promised  freedom  of  religious  worship  to  all,  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  being  admitted,  must  be  admitted  as  it 
was,  not  subject  to  intolerable  limitations  on  the  power 
and  authority  of  its  bishops.  The  laws  were  infested  by 
Gallican  and  parliamentary  survivals.  The  sovereign  pon¬ 
tiff  was  not  recognized  as  having  the  right  to  make  laws 
which  would  bind  governments.  If  those  who  governed 
recognized  that  right  in  the  Pope,  they  would  submit  to 
him,  would  efface  from  the  statute-book  everything  con¬ 
trary  to  the  Syllabus.  The  Church  should  be  given  recog¬ 
nition  as  an  independent  society,  with  the  right  to  hold 
possessions ;  the  Church  alone  should  have  authority  over 
marriage,  power  to  prescribe  the  forms,  to  pronounce/ 
impediments  and  to  decide  matrimonial  cases;  ecclesias¬ 
tics  should  not  be  summoned  before  civil  courts  for  acts 
done  in  the  course  of  their  religious  duty.5  Or,  as  another 
fearless  Ultramontane,  the  Jesuit  Father  Braun,  summed 
it  up:  The  State  must  be  entirely  subordinated  to  the 
Church,  must  give  its  civil  sanction  to  the  decrees  of  the 
Church,  and  defend  and  enforce  all  her  claims,  both  civil 
and  spiritual. 

How  put  these  principles  into  practice?  For  the  lay¬ 
man,  Mgr.  Bourget  declared  in  a  pastoral  letter,  February 
1,  1876,  the  way  was  simple:  let  each  say  in  his  heart,  “I 
hear  my  Cure;  my  Cure  hears  the  Bishop;  the  Bishop 

5Savaete,  op.  cit.,  p.  147,  seq. 
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hears  the  Pope,  and  the  Pope  hears  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
who  aids  with  his  Holy  Spirit  in  rendering  them  infallible 
on  the  teaching  and  government  of  his  Church.” 

Many  of  the  clergy  were  not  slow  in  dotting  the  i’s  and 
crossing  the  t’s  of  the  episcopal  advice.  In  the  provincial 
elections  of  1875  they  were  active  and  outspoken  in  iden¬ 
tifying  Catholic  Liberalism  with  the  Liberal  party,  and 
in  using  all  their  powers  of  spiritual  terrorism  to  ensure 
the  return  of  members  subservient  to  the  Church’s  most 
extreme  claims. 

These  developments,  though  effecting  primarily  the 
Roman  Catholic  citizens,  were  not  without  significance 
for  Protestant  observers.  In  May,  1875,  Galt  wrote  to 
J.  G.  Robertson,  then  Treasurer  in  the  provincial  cabinet 
of  M.  de  Boucherville,  asking  for  assurances  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  would  not  bow  to  the  authority  claimed  by  the 
hierarchy.  The  pressure  put  upon  the  press  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  claim  advanced,  with  ever-increasing  arro¬ 
gance,  to  the  right  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  its 
hierarchy  to  control  and  direct  the  scope  of  political  action 
and  public  law  within  the  province  of  Quebec,  he  declared, 
were  an  attempt  to  put  the  policy  of  the  Vatican  Decrees 
into  practice.  They  made  clear  that  the  old  tolerance 
and  friendliness  were  passing.  At  present  the  aim  was 
merely  the  complete  subjection  of  the  more  independent 
Roman  Catholics,  but,  these  once  subdued,  the  turn  of 
the  Protestants  would  come.  Since  Cartier’s  death,  the 
Conservative  party  had  evidently  fallen  under  the  bane¬ 
ful  influence  of  foreign  intrigue;  it  was  time  for  a  de¬ 
claration  of  civil  independence.  Robertson  hastened  to 
reply  that  the  government  was  united  in  disclaiming  any 
intention  to  infringe  in  the  slightest  way  upon  the  status 
and  privileges  of  the  Protestants  in  the  province.  This 
did  not  cover  the  whole  point,  but  for  the  moment  Galt 
accepted  the  assurance. 
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He  next  endeavored  to  rouse  Sir  John  Macdonald  to 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation.  Macdonald’s  replies  to 
his  suggestions  are  very  illuminating: 

Toronto,  June  2,  1875. 

Confidential. 

My  dear  Galt: 

I  have  yours  of  the  1st  and  hasten  to  say  that  I  hope  you  will 
use  all  your  influence,  and  with  promptness  and  energy,  to  prevent 
a  split  in  the  British  wing  of  the  Conservative  party.  The  pre¬ 
tensions  of  the  Priests  are  absurd,  but  they  will  be  fostered  and 
supported  by  the  French  of  both  parties,  Rouge  as  well  as  Bleu. 
The  true  policy  is  for  the  Conservatives  to  use  all  the  priestly  in¬ 
fluence  they  can  and  get  a  Conservative  majority  in  the  local  legis¬ 
lature.  A  Conservative  majority  in  the  Dominion  Parliament  will 
soon  follow,  and  that  majority  may  be  trusted  to  put  in  full  force 
your  Educational  Clauses  in  the  B.N.A.  Act,  if  there  is  any  attempt 
to  trample  on  the  Protestants. 

The  present  Dominion  Government,  Mackenzie  and  Co.,  have 
shown  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  obsequiousness  to  the  R.  C.’s 
up  here  and  in  New  Brunswick,  and  will  do  so — must  do  so — if  a 
religious  or  educational  question  arises  in  Lower  Canada.  If  there¬ 
fore  by  the  action  of  the  British  party,  a  Rouge  Government  is 
formed,  then  the  British  will  find  themselves  thrown  over  by  their 
Rouge  allies,  who  have  learnt  by  experience  that  it  is  necessary 
to  be  Catholics  first,  Rouges  afterwards.  And  there  will  be  no  use 
in  them  appealing  to  the  Central  Government,  a  government  placed 
in  power  and  kept  in  power  by  Archbishop  Lynch  and  the  Catholic 
League  in  Ontario.  It  would  indeed  be  good  policy,  or  rather  good 
luck,  for  the  Protestants  in  Quebec,  if  an  attempt  were  made  by 
Bishop  Bourget  to  override  the  B.N.A.  Act  in  the  new  legislature. 
It  would  bring  matters  to  a  head. 

Use  the  priests  therefore  for  the  next  election,  but  be  ready  to 
fight  them  in  the  Dominion  Parliament.  For  that  purpose  you 
should  be  there.  The  Clauses  are  yours,  and  it  would  put  you 
in  a  very  strong  position  to  be  the  champion  and  exponent  of  the 
rights  and  claims  of  the  British  party.  But  you  can  fight  this 
battle  successfully  only  with  your  old  allies.  .  .  . 

Yours  always, 

John  A.  Macdonald. 

Hon.  Sir  A.  T.  Galt. 
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Toronto,  June  8,  1875. 

Confidential. 

My  dear  Galt: 

Thanks  for  yours  of  yesterday.  I  need  not  say  that  I  am  very 
glad  you  have  secured  through  Robertson  the  necessary  assurances 
from  De  Boucherville.  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  the  course  of 
the  Ultramontanes,  if  persisted  in,  must  unite  all  Protestants 
against  them,  but  what  I  want  is  that  the  Conservatives  should  be 
at  the  head  of  that  movement,  when  it  proves  actually  necessary  to 
move.  For  that  reason  the  split  should  be  postponed  and  the 
arrogance  of  the  Priest  party  borne  with  as  long  as  possible, 
although  I  must  confess  it  is  hard  to  bear.  Everything  is  to  be 
gained,  however,  by  putting  off  the  severance.  Mind  you,  ultra- 
montanism  depends  on  the  life  of  two  old  men,  the  Pope  and  Bishop 
Bourget  (in  Canada). 

Now  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  there  is  an  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  Catholic  Powers  that  the  next  Pope  shall  not  be  ultra¬ 
montane.  In  fact,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  Europe  that  he 
should  be  a  liberal  Catholic,  who  will  cure  the  split  in  the  Church 
and  bring  back  the  Old  Catholics  to  the  fold. 

The  Pope  being  infallible,  his  utterances,  whether  Liberal  or 
Ultramontane,  must  be  accepted  by  the  Hierarchy  and  Priesthood 
all  over  the  world.  Old  Bourget  will  disappear  ere  long,  and  join 
Pio  Nono,  and  the  Coadjutor  Fabre,  a  liberal  in  politics,  will  read¬ 
ily  become  liberal  in  matters  ecclesiastical. 

Do  you  think  it  would  do  any  good  for  me  to  write  De  Boucher¬ 
ville  about  McGill?  If  so,  send  me  the  facts. 

The  sooner  you  are  in  Parliament  the  better  for  your  objects. 
See  to  it. 

Yours  sincerely, 

John  A.  Macdonald. 

Sir  A.  T.  Galt. 

The  letters  reveal  a  shrewd  reading  of  the  situation, 
particularly  in  its  European  aspect,  and  a  typical  reliance 
upon  the  probability  of  time  solving  all  problems.  In 
assuming,  however,  that  in  Quebec  Ultramontanism 
stood  or  fell  with  Bishop  Bourget,  Sir  John  showed  that 
he  did  not  fully  realize  the  position  there.  In  any  case, 
Galt  was  not  the  man  to  compromise  with  conviction,  and 
to  follow  the  ingenious  and  precarious  policy  of  fighting 
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the  devil  with  fire,  accepting  aid  from  the  ultramontane 
group  in  order  to  be  strong  enough  to  control  them  on 
some  future  day. 

A  continuance  of  the  ultramontane  campaign  led  in 
December,  1875,  to  the  formation  in  Montreal  of  a  Pro¬ 
testant  Defence  Association.  In  the  same  month,  Hon. 
L.  S.  Huntington,  Postmaster-General  in  the  Mackenzie 
ministry,  speaking  in  a  bye-election  contest  in  Argenteuil, 
set  the  heather  on  fire  by  declaring  that  it  was  the  action 
of  English  Protestants  in  supporting  for  twenty  years 
the  Conservative  party  that  had  given  ultramontanism 
its  opportunity,  and  by  calling  on  them  henceforth  to 
ally  themselves  with  the  French  Liberals  to  defend  free 
thought  and  free  speech.  This  counter  attempt  to  orga¬ 
nize  parties  on  religious  lines  was  natural  but  ill-advised, 
and  was  at  once  repudiated  by  Huntington’s  colleagues. 
Yet  it  was  clear  that  in  some  way  the  unwillingness  of 
the  Protestant  minority  to  submit  tamely  to  the  arrogant 
pretensions  of  the  New  School  ought  to  find  expression. 
Galt  decided  to  make  public  his  views  on  the  crisis. 

In  a  pamphlet  of  some  sixteen  pages,  Civil  Liberty  in 
Lower  Canada,  issued  in  February,  1876,  Galt  stated  his 
uneasiness  over  the  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy.  The  clergy,  he  insisted,  whether 
Protestant  or  Catholic,  must  be  forbidden  to  interfere 
with  secular  officers  in  any  other  character  than  as  ordi¬ 
nary  citizens.  “It  is  repugnant  to  all  proper  feeling,” 
he  continued,  “that  the  tremendous  weapons  of  religious 
anathema  should  be  lightly  used  in  mere  secular  warfare, 
or  that  the  hold  over  the  human  conscience  entrusted  to 
the  Minister  of  God  should  be  exercised  for  any  other 
purposes  than  those  of  piety  and  moral  purity.”  It  was 
not  consistent  with  the  good  government  of  the  country 
that  any  portion  of  the  people  should  be  held  in  such 
bondage  as  Bishop  Bourget  aimed  to  ensure.  He  did  not 
think  it  advisable  to  proceed  on  the  lines  of  the  Protestant 
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Defence  Association,  but  rather  to  appeal  to  men  of  all 
religions  to  range  themselves  on  the  side  of  freedom: 
“With  a  plain  and  unmistakable  declaration  on  the  part 
of  the  Protestants  that  they  will,  equally  for  their  Roman 
Catholic  fellow-citizens,  as  for  themselves,  resist  the 
encroachments  of  the  Church  upon  the  State,  it  may  be 
possible  to  arrest  the  arrogant  course  of  Bishop  Bourget 
and  his  confreres.” 

This  straightforward  message  had  a  wide  influence. 
Many  of  both  races  and  creeds  welcomed  its  plain  speak¬ 
ing,  though  others  declared  it  inopportune.  Few  could 
question  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  in  which  the 
Roman  Catholic  citizens  of  Quebec  and  the  Dominion 
would  be  found  if  the  ultramontane  wing  of  the  hierarchy 
had  its  way,  but  it  was  urged  that  this  was  not  a  matter 
that  concerned  the  Protestants  of  the  province,  who  had 
been  given  the  widest  possible  freedom  in  managing  their 
own  affairs.  Archbishop  Lynch,  of  Toronto,  after  deny¬ 
ing,  like  Cardinal  Manning  in  his  reply  to  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
attack  on  the  Vatican  Decrees,  that  the  relations  between 
Church  and  State  had  in  any  way  been  changed  thereby, 
insisted  that  Sir  Alexander’s  fears  were  groundless,  and 
that  the  Protestants  of  Quebec  enjoyed  much  greater 
privileges  than  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ontario.  The 
Nouveau  Monde,  Bishop  Bourget’s  special  organ,  declared 
that  the  Church  had  a  right  to  expect  better  of  a  man  who 
hitherto  had  only  to  felicitate  himself  on  the  liberality 
with  which  he  and  his  co-religionists  had  been  treated  by 
the  Catholic  majority  in  the  province;  and  then  in  the 
same  issue  proceeded  to  illustrate  its  ideal  of  toleration 
by  citing  as  a  legitimate  use  of  the  influence  of  the  clergy 
instructions  given  by  the  Spanish  bishops  of  Catalonia  on 
the  eve  of  an  election :  “Freedom  of  worship  is  forbidden 
in  the  Syllabus ;  no  Catholic  can  vote  for  that  disastrous 
freedom  or  send  as  representative  to  the  Cortes  those 
who  have  decided  to  establish  it  in  Spain.” 
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H.  G.  Joly  de  Lotbiniere,  the  French-speaking  Protest¬ 
ant  who  led  the  Liberal  party  in  the  province,  emphasized 
the  fact  that  in  the  past  the  English-speaking  Protestants 
had  thrown  their  weight  in  favor  of  the  very  party  which 
the  Protestant  Defence  Association  was  now  attacking, 
and  urged  them  in  future  to  be  a  little  less  keen  after 
the  loaves  and  fishes,  and  a  little  more  anxious  to  secure 
good  government,  that  is,  to  support  a  party  which  would 
give  equal  rights  and  full  liberty  to  all.  The  opinions  of 
those  Protestants  who  believed  in  a  policy  of  neutrality 
were  stated  most  forcefully  in  a  pamphlet  by  Thomas 
White,  the  ablest  and  most  promising  of  the  younger 
leaders  of  the  Conservative  party  in  Quebec.6  White  con¬ 
tended  that  there  was  no  evidence  of  any  change  in  the 
attitude  of  the  majority  toward  the  minority,  that  the 
situation  was  much  the  same  as  when  Sir  Alexander  was 
a  colleague  of  Cartier’s  and  Upper  Canada  priest-baiters 
were  denouncing  both,  and  that  the  Liberals  of  Quebec 
were  fully  as  submissive  to  the  hierarchy  as  the  Conser¬ 
vatives.  He  joined  Sir  Alexander  in  regretting  that  the 
school  legislation  of  the  previous  session  had  placed  Ca¬ 
tholic  education  wholly  under  clerical  control,  but  pointed 
out  that  this  act  had  not  been  opposed  on  either  side  of 
the  House,  and  that  by  the  same  measure  Protestant 
education  had  ben  placed  equally  as  fully  under  Protest¬ 
ant  control.  “The  Protestant  minority  in  the  Province 
of  Quebec,”  he  concluded,  “have  had  no  reason  up  to  this 
time  to  doubt  the  liberality  and  fairness  of  the  majority 
in  all  matters  affecting  their  interest.  The  guarantees 
which  you  secured  for  them  at  the  time  of  Confederation 
remain  to  this  day  intact.  No  suggestion  has  ever  been 
made  looking  to  their  abrogation.  No  request  made  by 

6  The  Protestant  Minority  in  Quebec  in  its  Political  Rela¬ 
tions  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Majority:  a  Letter  Addressed  to 
Sir  Alexander  Tilloch  Galt,  K.C.M.G.,  Montreal,  1876. 
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Protestants  has  ever  been  refused.  .  .  .  With  the 
family  quarrels  of  the  majority  they  have  nothing  to 
do,  and  their  best  interest  will  be  secured  by  preserving 
that  position  of  neutrality  which  has  hitherto  marked 
their  conduct.” 

The  school  legislation  to  which  Mr.  White  referred,  it 
may  be  noted  here,  afforded  a  very  good  instance  of  the 
power  and  policy  of  the  hierarchy,  and  of  the  attitude  of 
the  Protestant  minority,  the  wisdom  of  which  Galt  was 
calling  in  question.  When  the  province  of  Quebec  had 
been  formed  in  1867,  the  premier,  P.  J.  0.  Chauveau,  for¬ 
merly  superintendent  of  education,  created  and  took  for 
himself  the  portfolio  of  Education.  Under  the  control  of 
this  department,  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  commit¬ 
tees  were  given  a  wide  measure  of  autonomy  in  controlling 
their  respective  schools.  The  church  authorities,  how¬ 
ever,  were  not  content  with  an  arrangement  which  ad¬ 
mitted  the  supremacy  of  the  state  in  matters  of  education. 
In  1875,  under  De  Boucherville,  a  change  was  made 
whereby  the  portfolio  of  Minister  of  Education  was  abol¬ 
ished,  and  full  control  of  Roman  Catholic  education  was 
given  to  a  committee  consisting  of  the  Bishops  and  of  an 
equal  number  of  laymen,  with  Protestant  education 
similarly  under  the  control  of  a  Protestant  committee.  In 
this  matter,  and  in  connection  with  the  administration  of 
charities  and  other  activities,  the  majority  of  the  Pro¬ 
testants  were  prepared  to  purchase  freedom  for  them¬ 
selves  by  acquiescing  in  the  control  of  the  clergy  over 
their  fellow-citizens.  They  secured  temporary  advan¬ 
tage;  whether  the  policy  would  be  to  their  interest  and 
to  the  interest  of  the  state  in  the  long  run,  Galt  had  come 
to  doubt. 

Galt  replied  in  April  to  these  and  other  criticisms,  in 
a  longer  pamphlet,  Church  and  State,  dedicated  to  Mr. 
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Gladstone.7  His  purpose,  he  declared,  was  to  protest 
against  the  efforts  now  being  made  by  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  hierarchy  of  Quebec  to  impose  upon  those  belonging 
to  their  communion  the  extreme  doctrines  of  the  Italian 
ecclesiastical  school.  The  treatment  fell  under  three 
heads.  First,  had  the  attitude  of  the  hierarchy  changed 
since  Confederation?  The  Vatican  Decrees  and  their 
echo  in  the  strife  in  France,  Germany  and  Spain,  showed 
the  change  in  the  general  policy  of  the  Church ; — a  policy, 
however,  of  extraordinary  elasticity,  exclusive,  despotic 
and  grasping  where,  as  in  Spain,  it  reigned  supreme,  but 
where,  as  in  England,  it  lacked  civil  power,  moderate  and 
confined  to  its  proper  functions  of  teaching  piety  and 
morality.  In  Canada  the  same  divergence  was  shown; 
Archbishops  Lynch  of  Ontario  and  Connolly  of  Nova 
Scotia  had  followed  a  moderate  and  wise  course,  but  the 
hierarchy  of  Quebec  was  seeking  to  rivet  the  most  ex¬ 
treme  pretensions  of  the  Syllabus  on  the  consciences  of 
their  people.  This  charge  was  driven  home  by  quotations 

7Mr.  Gladstone  had  thus  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  a  copy 
of  the  earlier  pamphlet,  Civil  Liberty  in  Lower  Canada: 

4  Carlton  Gardens,  S.W., 

March  23,  1876. 

My  dear  Sir: 

I  have  read  your  Pamphlet  with  much  interest  and  I  am  very 
glad  that  you  intend  to  play  a  manful  part  in  the  contest  with 
Ultramontanism,  as  that  formidable  power  has  selected  your  quar¬ 
ter  for  one  of  its  present  points  of  attack  upon  human  liberty. 

My  own  action  in  this  warfare  is,  I  hope,  completed,  but  I 
watch  the  struggle  everywhere  with  great  interest. 

Most  cordially  do  I  agree  in  the  sense  of  your  concluding 
paragraph  [opposing  the  policy  of  the  Protestant  Defence  Asso¬ 
ciation].  It  is  folly,  it  is  almost  madness,  to  mix  this  question 
with  the  Protestant  Propaganda,  in  this  country  at  least,  so 
I  read  with  deep  concern  an  account  of  a  recent  exhibition  in 
Canada  by  a  late  R.C.  priest  which  I  hope  was  not  true,  for  if 
true  his  conduct  was,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  profane. 

Such  conduct  serves  the  purpose  of  the  Court  of  Rome  far 
better  than  any  other  conceivable  line  of  action,  or  than  the  most 
servile  obedience. 

Believe  me, 

Faithfully  yours, 

W.  Gladstone. 

Hon.  Sir  A.  T.  Galt. 
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from  official  utterances  showing  that  the  Quebec  hier¬ 
archy  asserted  the  superiority  of  Church  over  State,  the 
right  to  intervene  in  elections,  the  right  to  put  the  press 
under  ban,  and  the  extraordinary  proposition  that  the 
Divine  assistance  claimed  to  be  given  the  Pope  descended 
with  undiminished  force  to  bishops,  priests  and  cures. 
The  provincial  government  was  passing  completely  under 
the  influence  of  the  hierarchy.  The  assaults  on  free 
thought  and  speech  in  the  Institut  Canadien  and  Guibord 
cases,  the  ban  on  certain  journals,  the  power  given  the 
bishops  to  divide  the  whole  province  into  ecclesiastical 
parishes,  the  marginal  note  inserted  to  the  statute  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  erection  of  parishes,  “decrees  amended  by  our 
Holy  Father  the  Pope  are  binding,”  were  most  ominous. 
“The  clergy,”  he  continued,  “have  also  succeeded  in 
drawing  under  their  own  control  the  expenditure  of  most 
of  the  public  money  voted  for  Charities,  Reformatories, 
and  Asylums,  also  for  Colonization;  and  in  the  case  of 
Education,  have  obtained,  last  session,  the  entire  man¬ 
agement  of  this  most  important  subject,  as  regards 
Roman  Catholics.” 

Next,  had  these  changes  affected  the  general  rights  of 
Protestants  as  citizens  of  Quebec,  and  especially  weak¬ 
ened  the  Confederation  guarantees?  Protestant  politi¬ 
cians,  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  episcopal  favor,  declared 
that  all  this  affected  Roman  Catholics  only;  until  we  are 
assailed  we  should  act  with  those  who  in  the  past  were 
our  friends  and  allies.  The  past,  Sir  Alexander  went  on, 
had  disappeared.  We  would  look  in  vain  to  the  present 
leaders  for  that  independence  which  characterized  the 
former  chieftains  of  Lower  Canada.  True,  neither  Rouge 
nor  Bleu  was  free  from  clerical  subserviency;  he  had 
not  urged  alliance  with  Catholic  Liberals  but  with  Liberal 
Catholics.  Considering  the  solidarity  of  interest  which 
necessarily  existed  between  Protestant  and  Catholic  in 
Canada,  living  together  in  the  same  country,  enjoying 
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equal  rights,  it  followed  that  nothing  could  occur  affect¬ 
ing  the  welfare  of  one  without  materially  influencing  the 
fortunes  of  all.  The  educational  rights  of  Protestants,  in 
important  particulars,  rested  upon  a  provincial  statute; 
the  representation  guarantees,  prohibiting  alteration  of 
the  boundaries  of  the  Eastern  Townships  constituencies 
without  their  consent,  illusory  at  best,  were  being  brought 
to  nothing  by  the  repatriation  campaign  which  was  filling 
them  with  French-Canadian  settlers.8  The  only  real 
security  lay  in  the  federal  veto  power.  “If,  then,  nothing 
be  heard  but  adulatory  paeans  to  the  hierarchy,  to  obtain 
their  political  support  and  influence,  how  can  we  expect 
to  receive  attention  when  we  appeal  to  a  government  at 
Ottawa,  almost  all  of  whose  supporters  from  Quebec  owe 
their  seats  to  the  clergy?” 

Is  the  issue  thus  raised,  Galt  concluded,  religious  or 
political?  Wholly,  he  considered,  political.  Whether  the 
existing  relations  between  Church  and  State  were  to  be 
changed,  whether  the  priests  were  to  be  permitted  to  use 
at  our  elections  an  undue  influence  infinitely  more  power¬ 
ful  and  more  dangerous  than  that  of  gold  or  intemper¬ 
ance,  whether  they  should  dictate  what  the  people  might 
say  or  read  or  think  and  thus  shackle  all  the  energy  and 
intelligence  of  the  young  Dominion,  these  were  certainly 
civil  and  political  issues.  Let  Catholics  and  Protestants, 
irrespective  of  creed,  race  or  party,  unite  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  civil  rights  of  the  people,  and  “settle,  for 
our  day,  at  least,  the  proper  and  harmonious  relations  of 
Church  and  State.” 

8The  weakness  of  the  Protestant  position  is  brought  out  by  the 
census  figures: 

Prov.  of  Quebec  Eastern  Twps. 

1831  1871  1831  1871 

Number  of  Roman  Catholics.  .  412,717  1,019,850  1,836  41,499 

Number  of  Protestants .  140,417  171,669  34,138  55,784 

Proportion  of  Protestants  . . .  34%  17%  95%  57% 
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Galt  followed  up  this  pamphlet  by  an  address  in  To¬ 
ronto  in  June  along  similar  lines  which  did  much  to 
crystallize  Ontario  opinion  on  the  issue.  His  protest  did 
not  stand  alone.  Within  the  Church  and  without,  other 
voices  called  a  halt  upon  the  faction  which  sought  to 
make  another  Spain  in  Canada.  A  few  weeks  after  Galt’s 
visit  to  Toronto,  Archbishop  Lynch  delivered  a  compre¬ 
hensive  address  on  the  relations  of  Church  and  State 
which  set  forth  a  much  more  prudent  and  statesmanlike 
conception  of  the  attitude  of  the  clergy  to  politics.  In 
Quebec  itself,  Archbishop  Taschereau,  supported  by  the 
Seminary  at  Quebec  and  the  University  of  Laval,  opposed 
the  extreme  tactics  of  Bishops  Bourget  and  Lafleche.  The 
latter  retorted  bitterly,  making  charges  of  double  dealing 
and  of  backstairs  influences  at  Rome  astounding  in  their 
frankness.9  The  politicians,  too,  plucked  up  heart.  The 
Liberals  protested  the  election  of  several  members,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  Hector  Langevin  in  Charlevoix,  on  the  ground 
of  the  undue  influence  exercised  by  the  clergy.  The  facts 
were  beyond  dispute:  cure  after  cure  had  declared  it  a 
mortal  sin  to  vote  for  the  Liberal  candidate.  Judge 
Routhier,  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Programme,  denied 
that  the  civil  courts  had  any  jurisdiction  over  ecclesias¬ 
tics  for  acts  done  in  their  spiritual  capacity,  but  the 
Supreme  Court,  in  judgments  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice 
Taschereau,  brother  of  the  Archbishop,  and  Mr.  Justice 
Ritchie,  rejected  the  doctrine  of  clerical  immunity  and 
declared  the  election  void.  In  a  famous  speech  in  June, 
1877,  a  rising  young  Liberal,  Wilfrid  Laurier,  laid  down 
the  creed  of  Political  Liberalism,  denying  for  his  party 
any  anti-clerical  bias,  admitting  the  right  of  priest  and 
pastor  to  take  a  part  in  politics  like  other  citizens,  but 

9The  confidential  documents  in  the  long  controversy  which  en¬ 
sued  between  the  Taschereau-Laval  wing  and  the  Lafleche  party 
have  been  published,  with  more  frankness  than  prudence,  by  an 
Ultramontane  editor,  Arthur  Savaete,  in  Vers  I’Abime,  Voix  Ca- 
nadiennes.  Paris,  1908. 
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insisting  that  the  right  ceased  when  it  encroached  upon 
the  elector’s  independence,  and  protesting  strongly 
against  the  attempt  to  found  a  Catholic  party. 

Finally,  Rome  itself  called  upon  its  too  zealous  servants 
to  halt.  An  Apostolic  Delegate,  Mgr.  Conroy,  sent  to 
Canada  in  1877  to  inquire  into  the  situation,  condemned 
unreservedly  clerical  interference  in  politics.  In  con- 
.  demning  Liberalism,  his  instructions  stated,  the  Church 
did  not  mean  to  condemn  any  political  party.  In  a  pas¬ 
toral  issued  in  October,  1877,  the  bishops  of  Quebec,  while 
still  insisting  that  their  joint  letter  of  September,  1875, 
contained  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Church,  declared  that 
they  had  never  intended  to  authorize  the  priests  to  take 
part  in  the  battle  of  political  parties  and  denounce  indi¬ 
vidual  candidates.  A  year  later,  Pius  IX  died,  at  war 
with  nearly  every  government  in  Europe.  His  successor, 
Leo  XIII,  as  Macdonald  had  shrewdly  foreseen,  was  of 
a  more  liberal  and  diplomatic  temperament,  and  bent  all 
his  energies  to  healing  the  breaches  which  the  intransi- 
geant  policy  of  the  seventies  had  effected.  His  accession 
confirmed  the  victory  of  the  moderate  element  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Canada,  but  the  victory  had 
already  been  won. 

The  struggle  for  freedom  of  thought  and  speech  was 
not  ended,  but  the  most  audacious  assault  upon  the  com¬ 
mon  liberties  of  the  people  had  been  repulsed,  and 
courage  instilled  into  the  defending  ranks.  That  in 
future  years  the  old  tolerance  and  moderate  policy  in 
great  measure  revived  was  due  in  part,  indeed,  to  the 
good  sense  of  the  leaders  of  the  Church  and  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  a  large  section  of  the  Roman  Catholic  laity, 
but  it  was  due  also  in  no  small  degree  to  the  refusal  of 
Galt  and  those  who  held  with  him  to  stand  by  in  timid 
and  time-serving  neutrality  when  pretensions  were  put 
forward  fatal  to  any  breadth  or  freedom  in  public  life. 
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The  Halifax  Commission 

The  Fisheries  Dispute — Appointment  of  the  Commissioners — Pre¬ 
paring  the  Case — Organization  of  the  Commission — Case 
and  Counter-case — The  Award  and  its  Reception. 

FROM  these  local  questions,  or  rather  these  local  echoes 
of  a  world-wide  question,  Galt  turned  to  the  field  of 
international  affairs  in  which  the  chief  public  service  of 
his  later  years  was  to  be  rendered.  His  first  task  was  to 
serve  as  one  of  the  members  of  the  Halifax  Commission, 
appointed  under  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington 
to  determine  what  compensation,  if  any,  should  be  paid 
by  the  United  States  for  the  fishery  privileges  its  citizens 
had  obtained  under  that  agreement.  It  was  fitting  that 
the  man  who  had  protested  against  the  sacrifice  of  the 
great  national  asset  Canada  possessed  in  her  fisheries, 
and  who  had  urged  that  the  settlement  of  questions  at 
issue  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  should  be 
confided  to  Canadians,  was  now  given  the  opportunity  to 
represent  the  Crown  in  the  difficult  task  of  assessing  the 
value  of  the  privileges  which  had  been  given  up. 

The  north-east  Atlantic  fisheries,  easily  the  richest  in 
the  world,  had  long  been  at  once  a  problem  and  an  oppor- 
•  tunity.  In  this  as  in  so  many  other  points,  the  Treaty 
of  1783,  which  settled  the  terms  upon  which  the  United 
States  parted  from  the  Empire,  sowed  the  seeds  of  a 
century’s  dispute  by  the  indefiniteness  of  its  language 
and  by  the  readiness  with  which  the  British  negotiators 
relinquished  to  the  more  astute  American  represen¬ 
tatives  points  of  vantage  for  the  lack  of  which  the  growth 
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of  the  remaining  British  colonies  was  long  to  be  ham¬ 
pered.  The  New  England  fishermen  desired  to  retain  their 
accustomed  privileges  of  fishing  along  the  northern  coasts, 
which,  they  insisted,  with  a  cheerful  lack  of  humor,  must 
be  theirs  whether  they  were  in  the  British  Empire  or 
outside  it.  They  carried  their  point.  The  treaty  con¬ 
ceded  the  right  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  take 
fish  on  the  coasts,  bays  and  creeks  of  all  the  British  colo¬ 
nies,  and  to  dry  and  cure  fish  on  the  shores  so  long  as  they 
remained  unsettled. 

When  the  War  of  1812  came,  there  was  much  dispute 
as  to  whether  these  privileges  automatically  lapsed.  The 
question  was  debated  in  the  negotiations  that  ended  in 
the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  but  no  agreement  could  be  reached. 
Three  years  later  a  special  Convention  renewed  the  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  the  right  of  Americans  to  fish  in  the 
open  sea,  and  granted  them  liberty  to  fish  only  on  the 
south-western  and  western  shores  of  Newfoundland,  the 
coast  of  Labrador,  and  the  shores  of  Magdalen  Islands, 
and  to  dry  and  cure  fish  on  the  unsettled  parts  of  south¬ 
western  Newfoundland  and  Labrador.  For  a  time  the 
issue  died  down.  Then  the  exhaustion  of  the  United 
States  coast  fisheries,  and  the  growing  value  of  the  north¬ 
ern  waters  renewed  the  conflict.  New  England  fishermen 
grew  more  daring  in  disregarding  the  three-mile  limit; 
the  provincial  authorities  grew  more  strict  in  enforcing 
their  rights.  In  this  period  much  of  the  dispute  centred 
on  the  headland  issue,  that  is,  whether,  as  the  United 
States  claimed,  the  three-mile  territorial  limit  should 
follow  all  the  windings  of  the  coast,  or  whether,  as  Great 
Britain  claimed,  it  should  be  drawn  parallel  to  a  line  join¬ 
ing  the  headlands  of  bays.  Repeated  seizures  roused  dan¬ 
gerous  passion.  The  desire  to  obtain  free  access  to  the 
northern  fisheries  and  to  lessen  the  peril  of  friction  was  a 
strong  factor  in  leading  the  United  States  authorities  to 
accede  to  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  of  1854.  Under  this 
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agreement,  United  States  fishermen  were  given  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  inshore  fisheries  of  the  colonies  in  part  return 
for  the  free  admission  of  fish  and  other  natural  products 
to  United  States  markets.  This  connection  between  the 
fisheries  and  trade  reciprocity,  the  desire  to  use  the  fish¬ 
ery  privileges  which  the  United  States  desired  as  a  lever 
to  obtain  the  trade  privileges  which  the  colonies  desired, 
was  long  to  be  the  distinctive  policy  of  Canadian  diplo¬ 
macy. 

With  the  abrogation  of  the  Treaty  in  1866,  the  dispute 
flared  up  once  more,  intensified  by  the  growth  during  the 
treaty  years  of  vested  interests  on  either  side.  As  a  tem¬ 
porary  solution  the  Canadian  authorities  adopted  a  licens¬ 
ing  system,  permitting  United  States  vessels  to  retain  the 
treaty  privileges  on  payment  of  a  fee  set  at  fifty  cents  a 
ton  in  1866  and  gradually  raised  to  two  dollars  a  ton  in 
1869.  Each  year  fewer  United  States  fishermen  took  out 
the  license,  and  more  endeavored  to  take  the  privileges 
without  leave  or  license.  British  and  provincial  cruisers 
made  many  seizures,  and  an  outcry  was  raised  once  more. 
The  Canadian  Government  again  made  clear  its  willing¬ 
ness  to  exchange  fishery  for  trade  privileges,  but,  as  has 
been  seen,  Sir  John  Macdonald  was  not  able  to  effect  this, 
and  the  Washington  Treaty  embodied  terms  which  were 
far  from  satisfactory  to  Canada. 

Article  XVIII  of  the  Washington  Treaty  granted  the 
people  of  the  United  States  liberty  to  take  fish  on  the 
sea  coast  and  shores  and  in  the  bays,  harbors  and  creeks 
of  all  the  Atlantic  provinces,  with  permission  to  land  and 
cure  fish.  British  subjects,  by  Article  XIX,  were  given 
corresponding  privileges  on  the  United  States  coast  north 
of  the  39th  parallel  of  latitude.  A  further  article  provided 
for  admitting  to  each  country  free  of  duty  the  produce  of 
the  fisheries  of  the  other.  Article  XXII  may  be  cited  in 
full: 
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Inasmuch  as  it  is  asserted  by  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic 
Majesty  that  the  privileges  accorded  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  under  Article  XVIII  of  this  treaty  are  of  greater  value  than 
those  accorded  by  Articles  XIX  and  XXI  of  this  treaty  to  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  and  this  assertion  is  not  admitted 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  it  is  further  agreed  that 
Commissioners  shall  be  appointed  to  determine,  having  regard  to 
the  privileges  accorded  by  the  United  States  to  the  subjects  of 
Her  Britannic  Majesty,  as  stated  in  Articles  XIX  and  XXI  of  this 
treaty,  the  amount  of  any  compensation  which,  in  their  opinion, 
ought  to  be  paid  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  in  return  for  the  privileges 
accorded  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  under  Article  XVIII 
of  this  treaty;  and  that  any  sum  of  money  which  the  said  Commis¬ 
sioners  may  so  award  shall  be  paid  by  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment,  in  a  gross  sum,  within  twelve  months  after  such  award  shall 
have  been  given. 

It  was  provided  that  one  commissioner  was  to  be  named 
by  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  one  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  a  third  conjointly;  in  case  of  failure  so 
to  name  the  third  Commissioner  within  three  months 
from  the  date  when  this  article  took  effect,  the  Austrian 
ambassador  at  London  was  to  nominate.  The  Commis¬ 
sioners  were  to  meet  at  Halifax.  The  foregoing  articles 
were  also  to  apply  to  Newfoundland. 

The  treaty  was  signed  in  May,  1871.  It  was  not  rati¬ 
fied  by  the  Canadian  parliament  and  the  legislature  of 
Prince  Edward  Island  until  June,  1872,  by  the  British 
parliament  until  August,  1872,  and  by  the  United  States 
Congress  until  February,  1873.  July  1  of  the  latter  year 
was  fixed  as  the  day  when  the  fishery  articles  should  go 
into  operation,  though  it  took  nearly  another  year  to  ar¬ 
range  matters  with  Newfoundland. 

Immediately  after  the  fishery  articles  had  gone  into 
effect,  the  governments  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States  began  to  discuss  the  choice  of  the  joint 
arbitrator.  Mr.  Hamilton  Fish,  the  United  States  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  suggested  one  after  another  of  the  foreign 
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ministers  resident  at  Washington,  but  the  British  gov¬ 
ernment  objected  on  the  ground  that  their  interests  and 
sympathies  were  closely  bound  up  with  the  United  States. 
Finally,  the  British  authorities  themselves  suggested  a 
member  of  the  diplomatic  circle  at  Washington,  M.  Mau¬ 
rice  Delfosse,  the  Belgian  minister.  Mr.  Fish  rejected  this 
suggestion,  on  account  of  the  close  political  and  dynastic 
relations  then  existing  between  Belgium  and  Great  Brit¬ 
ain.  At  the  time  the  Washington  treaty  was  formed,  one 
of  the  British  commissioners,  Earl  de  Grey,  had  in  fact 
remarked  to  a  Washington  cabinet  minister:  “We  do  not 
wish  to  suggest  Mr.  Delfosse,  for  we  suppose  you  would 
raise  against  him  the  objection  that  he  represents  a  gov¬ 
ernment  supposed  to  be  under  the  British  influence.” 

No  decision  was  reached  before  the  three  months  ex¬ 
pired,  and  the  choice  thus  fell  to  Count  Beust,  Austrian 
Ambassador  at  London,  though  the  question  was  still 
kept  open  for  direct  discussion  between  the  governments 
concerned. 

At  this  stage  the  Mackenzie  government  decided  to 
make  yet  another  effort  upon  the  lines  of  traditional  Cana¬ 
dian  policy.  Through  Mr.  Rothery,  Registrar  of  the 
British  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  who  had  been  appointed 
as  agent  to  prepare  the  Canadian  case,  a  suggestion  was 
conveyed  to  Washington  that  an  arrangement  for  reci- 

JWriting  to  Galt  on  February  17,  1877,  Hon.  A.  J.  Smith, 
Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries  in  the  Mackenzie  Government, 
refers  to  this  incident:  “I  participate  in  your  misgivings  as  to  the 
appointment  of  the  Belgian  Minister.  He  is  represented,  however, 
to  be  a  man  of  high  character  and  fine  ability,  and  Thornton  writes 
that  he  considers  we  are  extremely  fortunate  in  having  him  for 
the  third  man.  In  August,  1873,  this  government  communicated 
through  Lord  Dufferin  their  willingness  to  accept  his  nomination. 
The  American  Government  refused  to  accept  his  appointment,  and 
gave  their  reasons,  which  were,  that  the  Belgian  Government  were 
entirely  under  the  influence  of  the  imperial  government  and',  in 
fact,  to  use  their  own  language,  they  considered  Belgium  simply 
an  English  province.  Subsequently,  however,  a  cablegram  was  sent 
by  Lord  Dufferin  to  Lord  Carnarvon  stating  that  this  government 
objected  to  the  appointment  of  any  Foreign  Minister  resident  at 

Washington.” 
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procity  in  trade  would  be  preferable  to  a  cash  compensa¬ 
tion.  The  suggestion  found  favour,  and  in  March,  1874, 
Sir  Edward  Thornton  and  George  Brown  were  appointed 
joint  plenipotentiaries  to  negotiate  a  treaty.  An  agree¬ 
ment  was  drawn  up  on  comprehensive  and  statesmanlike 
lines,  providing  for  the  settlement  of  every  outstanding 
issue,  but,  unfortunately,  it  failed  to  secure  the  assent  of 
the  United  States  Senate.  The  lack  of  strong  executive 
advocacy,  the  opposition  of  a  few  petty  local  interests, 
given  weight  by  the  practice  of  senatorial  courtesy,  and 
the  preoccupation  of  Congress  with  the  currency  question, 
all  combined  to  block  a  settlement  which  would  have 
averted  a  generation’s  wrangling  and  advanced  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  both  countries.  Brown,  whose  abilities  had  been 
displayed  to  their  best  advantage  in  the  negotiations,  now 
understood  better  than  in  1866  the  difficulties  of  making 
treaties  with  Washington. 


With  the  failure  of  the  reciprocity  substitute,  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  going  on  with  the  Commission  to  assess  the  money 
compensation  revived.  The  Canadian  government  urged 
the  immediate  appointment  of  the  British  Commissioner, 
and  insisted,  further,  that  a  Canadian  should  be  named. 
There  was  little  question  who  that  Canadian  should  be: 
Galt’s  acquaintance  with  United  States  men  and  affairs, 
his  interest  in  the  fishery  resources,  and  his  judicial 
temper,  as  well  as  his  detachment  from  active  politics,  all 
marked  him  as  the  man  for  the  post.  The  premier  wrote 
in  May,  1875,  asking  him  to  undertake  the  task: 

Ottawa,  May  20,  1875. 

My  dear  Sir  Alexander: 

I  telegraphed  you  to-day  to  ask  if  you  would  act  for  us  on  the 
Fishery  Commission  under  the  (in) famous  Washington  Treaty. 
Lord  Carnarvon  wished  to  name  one  but  I  insisted  on  the  name 
being  supplied  to  them  by  us.  He  has  agreed,  and  now  waits  for 
us  supplying  a  name,  when  they  will  issue  the  commission.  We  will 
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have  a  legal  adviser  with  you,  of  course,  and  Mr.  Rothery  will 
attend  on  behalf  of  the  Imperial  Government.  The  sittings  will  be 
at  Halifax,  and  will  commence  as  soon  as  the  third  commissioner 
is  agreed  on. 

I  hope  you  may  be  able  to  accept  the  position.  I  was  obliged 
to  telegraph  you,  as  Governor  Haly  wants  to  leave  here  to-morrow 
and  he  must  send  the  name  to  the  Colonial  Secretary  before  he 
leaves. 

I  am  faithfully  yours, 

A.  Mackenzie. 

Sir  A.  T.  Galt, 

Montreal. 

Galt  at  once  replied,  agreeing  to  act.  He  urged  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  seeing  to  it  that  the  third  arbitrator  should 
be  not  only  a  man  of  sound,  impartial  mind,  but  a  states¬ 
man  who  could  appreciate  the  national  and  naval  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  fisheries.  He  thought  it  better  that  Rothery 
should  not  come  out,  as  his  close  connection  with  the 
previous  discussion  of  the  headlands  question  would  be 
likely  to  raise  that  troublesome  issue  if  he  were  present. 

The  United  States  had  as  yet  not  named  their  own  re¬ 
presentative,  nor  taken  steps  to  have  the  third  Commis¬ 
sioner  chosen.  The  arbitration  of  the  Alabama  claims 
against  Great  Britain,  provided  for  by  the  same  treaty, 
had  been  held  promptly,  in  1872,  and  a  verdict  of  $15,- 
500,000  awarded  in  favor  of  the  United  States,  by  a  vote 
of  four  to  one.  The  Canadian  arbitration  was  evidently 
considered  much  less  urgent. 


There  were  two  possible  weaknesses  in  the  Canadian 
position  against  which  it  was  desired  to  guard.  By  the 
Treaty  of  Washington,  four  boards  of  arbitration  were 
provided  for  different  issues ;  in  the  cases  of  three  it  was 
explicitly  provided  that  a  majority  should  decide,  but  in 
the  case  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  nothing  was  said 
upon  this  point.  While  the  precedents  and  authority 
were  clearly  in  support  of  the  power  of  a  majority  to  bind 
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in  the  absence  of  any  specific  provision  to  the  contrary, 
it  was  feared  that  because  of  the  omission  of  an  explicit 
provision  in  this  one  of  the  four  arbitrations,  the  United 
States,  in  the  contingency  of  its  commissioner  dissenting, 
might  decline  to  accept  the  award.  A  further  question 
turned  on  an  informal  offer  which  Sir  Edward  Thornton 
declared  had  been  made  by  some  British  representative  to 
accept  $200,000  a  year  in  full  settlement,  an  offer  which 
might  prove  embarrassing  if  official  and  substantiated. 

On  the  latter  point  Galt  sought  light  from  Macdonald : 

Montreal,  27  May,  1875. 

My  dear  Macdonald: 

I  had  hoped  to  have  seen  you  when  passing  through  Toronto 
on  Wednesday,  but  one  thing  and  another  interfered. 

You  will  see  that  I  have  accepted  the  position  of  Fishery 
Commissioner.  When  offered  to  me,  I  was  at  Cincinnati,  and  it 
came  by  wire.  After  reflection  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  accept, 
though  fully  conscious  that  there  may  be  but  little  credit  to  be 
gained  by  it. 

My  gravest  fear  is  that  I  shall  not  get  proper  support  from 
the  Imperial  Government,  who  invariably  show  undue  anxiety  to 
conciliate  the  Yankees.  On  this  point  I  am  most  desirous  of  hear¬ 
ing  from  you,  confidentially,  the  tone  of  their  instructions  while 
you  were  at  Washington.  One  thing  especially  I  want  to  be  thor¬ 
oughly  posted  upon,  and  that  is  the  reputed  offer  by  the  British 
Commissioner  to  settle  the  question  for  $200,000  per  annum.  Was 
this  offer  formal  or  merely  tentative?  Could  the  U.  S.  now  bring 
it  up  as  our  own  estimate?  Did  you  assent  to  it  on  the  part  of 
Canada?  What  answer  was  given  and  in  what  position  was  the 
matter  finally  left? 

I  have  heard  that  the  so-called  offer  by  Sir  E.  Thornton  was 
not  approved,  but  it  is  not  clear  to  me  whether  fault  was  found 
with  it  as  inadequate,  or  why. 

Now  there  is  no  one  who  can  so  well  state  the  real  inner 
history  of  this  negotiation  as  yourself.  And  I  am  sure  you  will 
be  ready  to  give  me  every  help  in  your  power  to  defend  our 
national  interests  in  this  business. 

Please  write  me  as  soon  and  as  fully  as  you  can.  I  am  going 
at  once  to  master  these  details  of  our  case,  and  to  settle  the  best 
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form  of  presenting  it,  and  I  need  not  say  that  a  knowledge  of 
weak  points  is  perhaps  even  more  essential  than  of  strong  ones. 

Believe  me, 

Yours  sincerely, 

A.  T.  Galt. 

The  Right  Honorable 

Sir  J.  A.  Macdonald. 

Macdonald  at  once  replied : 

Toronto,  May  31,  1875. 

Confidential. 

My  dear  Galt: 

I  have  yours  of  the  29th,  and  am  sorry  I  missed  you,  as  I 
should  have  liked  to  have  talked  over  the  Fisheries  with  you. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  wisdom  of  the  selection  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  arbitrator,  but  the  responsibility  will  be  great.  The  value 
placed  by  the  Maritime  Provinces  on  these  Fisheries  is  so  large 
that  no  award  is  at  all  likely  to  satisfy  them,  and  a  terrible  howl 
will  be  raised  from  that  quarter.  Still,  I  think,  you  were  right  in 
accepting  as  a  matter  of  duty  to  your  country. 

With  respect  to  the  support  to  be  expected  from  the  Home 
Government,  I  cannot  say  much.  In  1871  Gladstone  was  Premier. 
Lord  de  Grey  was  utterly  nerveless  and  without  backbone,  and 
received  with  impatience  my  assertions  of  Canada’s  claims.  In 
fact,  I  got  little  support  from  him,  and  on  one  occasion  when  we 
differed  an  appeal  was  made  to  Gladstone,  who  supported  me 
against  His  Lordship.  Northcote,  the  present  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  went  with  De  Grey.  I  don’t  think  he  (N.)  will  give 
you  much  support,  but  Lord  Carnarvon  is  believed  to  be  very  firm, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  back  you.  Lord  Derby  as  Foreign 
Minister  will  have  most  to  say  on  the  subject,  and  I  don’t  think 
he  cares  over  much  for  the  Colonies.  I  don’t  believe,  however,  that 
he  is  as  much  afraid  of  the  U.  S.  as  Lord  Granville  was  in  1871. 

There  was  no  formal  offer  to  receive  any  sum  annually  for  the 
Fisheries,  according  to  my  present  recollection,  although  several 
estimates  were  made  of  it,  and  a  good  deal  of  loose1  talk.  We  are 
in  no  way  held  to  any  definite  proposition. 

This  matter  has  a  good  deal  passed  out  of  my  mind,  and  I  shall 
therefore  look  over  my  papers  and  review  my  recollection  of  all 
the  details.  I  shall  then  write  you  in  full.  Let  me  advise  you, 
entre  nous,  to  make  much  of  little  Whitcher,  and  you  will  find  him 
of  great  use.  He  likes  to  be  appreciated,  and  if  a  little  petted  will 
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work  like  a  beaver.  He  is  intelligent,  and  has  collected  a  lot  of 
statistics.  You  should  take  him  with  you  when  you  start. 

I  do  not  answer  your  queries  more  specifically  just  now  as  I 
desire  first  to  bring  back  the  whole  case  to  my  recollection  by  a 
perusal  of  the  papers. 

Believe  me, 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  A.  Macdonald. 

Sir  A.  T.  Galt. 

Mackenzie,  who  had  been  in  London  during  the  sum¬ 
mer,  sought  information  from  the  Foreign  Office  on  the 
same  point,  but  with  no  more  success ;  the  question  of  the 
majority  decision  was  also  discussed,  and  wisely  it  was 
concluded  not  to  raise  the  point  beforehand  for  fear  of  a 
negative  answer : 

Perth,  July  15,  1875. 

My  dear  Sir  Alexander: 

I  saw  Lord  Carnarvon  the  second  day  I  was  in  London,  and  at 
once  discussed  our  Fishery  matter.  I  also  saw  Disraeli.  I  told 
them  both  very  fully  our  views  and  feelings  about  the  Washington 
Treaty,  and  what  I  wanted  now.  Both  these  gentlemen  entirely 
agreed  with  me  about  the  Treaty,  but  they  said,  that  awful  blunder 
of  Northcote  in  going  on  that  Commission  has  shut  our  mouths. 
Disraeli  called  the  Treaty  “the  most  abominable  thing  in  our  his¬ 
tory.”  Lord  Derby  I  saw  for  a  short  time.  He  is  a  soft,  quiet 
man,  fond  of  his  ease,  who  can  possibly  be  roused  into  action  by  a 
fire.  He  agreed  with  the  others,  however.  Lord  Carnarvon  at  once 
promised  to  get  every  document  the  Foreign  Office  could  produce. 
I  then,  as  the  most  speedy  way  of  getting  work  done,  got  Mr. 
Herbert  to  go  to  the  Foreign  Office.  Lord  Tenterden  at  once  insti¬ 
tuted  a  search  and  in  a  few  days  wrote  to  say  there  was  nothing  to 
be  found  but  a  MS.  of  the  Protocol  (already  in  our  office).  I  then 
pressed  for  a  further  search.  This  I  presume  has  been  going  on 
since  and  Mr.  Herbert  told  me  last  week  that  no  shorthand  notes 
or  letters  could  so  far  be  found,  and  no  evidence  of  any  offer 
having  been  made  was  known  to  any  official.  I  mean  to  get  Brown 
to  go  up  and  tell  them  exactly  what  Mr.  Thornton  said  about  the 
offer. 

On  looking  into  the  Treaty  before  going  to  the  Ministers,  I 
found  that  we  and  the  U.  S.  were  bound  by  its  terms  to  have  the 
third  man  named  by  Austria,  as  the  time  for  agreement  had  lapsed. 
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It  seems  that  Mr.  Fish  is  in  a  great  stew  about  this,  and  I  dis¬ 
cussed  with  the  Ministers  and  Lord  Dufferin,  at  the  interviews,  the 
question  whether  we  should  offer  to  them  to  agree  on  the  third, 
on  the  condition  that  it  be  expressly  agreed  that  any  two  shall 
decide  the  points.  There  was  a  strong  dislike  to  raise  the  point  as 
that  would  involve  the  admission  that  the  three  must  agree.  For 
although  this  may  be  inferred,  it  is  not  actually  stated.  Derby, 
Herbert,  and  Carnarvon  are  willing  to  do  as  we  like,  but  it  was 
evident  all  believed  it  would  humiliate  us  to  raise  the  point  without 
an  absolute  certainty  that  it  would  be  conceded.  I  felt  this  so 
much  myself  that  I  hesitated.  As  it  is  we  can  throw  ourselves  on 
their  honour  and  express  our  amazement  that  a  nation  should  re¬ 
sort  to  a  trick.  So  it  stands.  The  Government  at  once  conceded 
the  entire  management  to  ourselves  and  were  quite  profuse  in  their 
expressions  of  hearty  good  will  and  desire  to  do  anything  they 
could.  They  also  specially  approved  of  the  appointment  of  the 
Commissioner.  Mr.  Thornton  reports  that  Mr.  Fish  evidently  has 
a  perfect  assurance  that  Austria  will  favor  us. 

You  had  better  talk  the  matter  over  with  Mr.  Blake  and  Mr. 
Cartwright  and  Smith,  and  as  soon  as  I  get  home  we  can  discuss 
what  further  should  be  done,  or,  in  the  meantime,  Mr.  B.  may  write 
to  Lord  Dufferin  informally  to  see  about  any  matter  personally,  and 
he  will  do  so  if  necesssary.  I  don’t  think  that  the  English  govern¬ 
ment  can  afford  to  throw  Mr.  Northcote  overboard  by  a  public 
denunciation  of  the  Treaty,  as  they  seem  to  lean  on  him  not  a 
little,  and  I  dare  say  there  is  a  little  of  the  feeling,  “After  all,  it  is 
only  a  colonial  question.”  I  told  them  frankly  we  were  all  but 
ruined  from  first  to  last  by  English  diplomacy  and  treaty  making, 
and  we  would  have  no  more  of  it  at  any  price. 

There  are  good  crops  all  over  England  and  Scotland,  but  all 
branches  of  trade  are  in  a  bad  condition,  almost  as  bad  as  can  be 
without  a  general  break  up.  Money  for  good  enterprises  can  be 
had  well  enough,  but  confidence  is  very,  very  scarce. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am, 

My  dear  Sir  Alexander, 

Yours  faithfully, 

A.  Mackenzie. 

Sir  A.  T.  Galt, 

Montreal. 

Meanwhile,  however,  Galt  had  been  in  communication 
with  Sir  Edward  Thornton  at  Washington,  and  had  found 
that  the  rumored  “offer”  had  been  entirely  unofficial,  and 
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apparently  made  by  Lord  Lisgar,  (formerly  Sir  John 
Young)  then  Governor-General,  off  his  own  bat : 

June  9,  1875. 

Private  and  Confidential. 

My  dear  Sir  Alexander: 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  towards  the  end  of  1869,  Lord  Lis¬ 
gar  wrote  me  several  private  letters  as  to  the  expediency  of  coming 
to  an  arrangement  with  the  U.  S.  Government  on  the  basis  of  the 
payment  of  $200,000  a  year  and  the  import,  duty  free,  into  the  U.S. 
of  Canadian  fish,  etc.,  and  fish  oil.  I  spoke  about  it  to  Mr.  Fish  at 
the  time,  unofficially  altogether;  but  though  he  thought  that  such 
an  arrangement  might  be  desirable,  it  is  not  his  habit  to  give  any 
positive  answer  unless  a  formal  and  official  proposal  be  made  to 
him.  He  then  alluded  also  to  the  difficulty  of  coming  to  any  such 
arrangement  at  that  time  because  the  Alabama  Claims  question 
was  still  pending,  and  because,  during  the  summer  of  1870,  a  good 
many  American  fishing  vessels  had  been  captured  (most  justly) 
and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  irritation  upon  the  subject.  In  the 
conversation  which  I  had  upon  the  subject  with  Mr.  Fish,  I  always 
spoke  of  the  annual  sum  as  between  two  and  three  hundred  thous¬ 
and  dollars.  I  always  spoke  in  my  own  name,  and  as  if  it  were 
an  idea  of  my  own,  without  ever  quoting  Lord  Lisgar;  but  I  must 
confess  that  I  supposed,  and  no  one  who  saw  Lord  Lisgar’s  letters 
could  but  suppose,  that  his  communications  to  me  were  made  with 
the  full  knowledge  and  consent  of  his  ministers.  Sir  John  Mac¬ 
donald  has  since  told  me  that  he  at  least  knew  nothing  about  the 
matter.  Perhaps  he  did  not  say  so  in  so  many  words,  but  he  led 
me  to  believe  it  by  qualifying  the  proposal  as  very  indiscreet. 

During  the  negotiation  of  the  Treaty  no  mention,  that  I  know 
of,  was  ever  made  of  that  proposal,  at  least  by  or  to  the  American 
Commissioners,  though  I  talked  about  it  with  my  British  col¬ 
leagues. 

I  cannot  positively  tell  you  who  the  American  Commissioner  is. 
Long  ago  I  heard  that  it  was  Mr.  Clifford,  who  had  been  Governor 
of  Massachusetts,  and  who  is  highly  esteemed  in  that  State.  I 
asked  Mr.  Fish,  who  replied  that  Mr.  Clifford  had  not  yet  been 
appointed,  but  that  it  was  the  President’s  intention  to  do  so. 
About  a  week  ago,  when  I  again  urged  Mr.  Fish  to  agree  upon 
the  note  which  was  to  be  addressed  to  the  Austrian  Government 
about  the  third  Commissioner,  he  excused  his  delay  by  saying  that 
the  U.S.  Commissioner  (without  mentioning  his  name)  was  in 
Europe,  he  did  not  exactly  know  where.  It  might  be  some  time 
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before  they  could  find  him,  and,  if  he  declined  to  act,  there  would 
be  some  delay  in  appointing  another. 

I  learn  by  the  newspapers  only  that  you  have  been  appointed 
British  Commissioner,  and  from  your  writing  to  me  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  Fisheries,  I  presume  that  the  newspapers  for  once  tell 
the  truth.  But  no  communication  has  been  made  to  me  upon  the 
subject  either  from  Canada  or  from  England. 

Believe  me, 

My  dear  Sir  Alexander, 

Truly  yours, 

Edward  Thornton. 

Time  drifted  on,  the  United  States  fishing  fleets  sailed 
year  after  year  for  Canadian  shores,  and  yet  Washington 
delayed  in  completing  the  organization  of  the  Commission. 
In  May,  1876,  Lord  Carnarvon  cabled  that  the  United 
States  Government  now  appeared  prepared  to  bring  the 
matter  to  a  head  by  joining  in  an  identical  note  asking 
the  Austrian  Ambassador  to  appoint  the  third  Commis¬ 
sioner.  Yet  six  months  later  nothing  had  been  done,  and 
the  Canadian  Government  found  it  necessary  to  urge 
the  British  authorities  to  seek  an  immediate  settlement. 
After  renewed  pressure,  Secretary  Fish,  to  prevent  a  pos¬ 
sibly  more  unacceptable  choice  by  the  Austrian  ambassa¬ 
dor,  intimated  that  M,  Delfosse  would,  after  all,  be  ac¬ 
cepted,  and  by  agreement  the  Austrian  ambassador  for¬ 
mally  named  him,  in  March,  1877.  In  the  meantime  the 
United  States  representative  had  been  chosen,  Mr.  Ensign 
H.  Kellogg  of  Massachusetts. 


The  Commission  was  now  speedily  organized.  Mr. 
Clare  Ford,  Secretary  of  the  British  embassy  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  had  previously  been  selected  as  the  British  agent, 
and  associated  with  him  as  counsel,  were  representative 
lawyers  from  each  of  the  five  colonies  or  provinces  con¬ 
cerned:  Hon.  W.  V.  Whiteway,  of  St.  John’s,  Newfound¬ 
land,  Hon.  Louis  H.  Davies  of  Charlottetown,  Prince  Ed¬ 
ward  Island,  R.  L.  Wetherbee,  Q.C.,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia, 
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and  Joseph  Doutre,  Q.C.,  Montreal,  Quebec,  of  Guibord 
case  fame.  The  United  States  agent,  Mr.  Dwight  Foster, 
of  Massachusetts,  was  assisted  by  two  counsel,  William  H. 
Trescott,  of  Washington,  and  Richard  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  of 
Boston;  a  future  Canadian  premier,  then  a  young  Halifax 
lawyer,  John  S.  D.  Thompson,  was  also  attached  to  their 
staff.  J.  H.  G.  Bergne,  of  the  British  Foreign  Office,  was 
named  by  M.  Delfosse  as  Secretary  to  the  Commission. 

It  was  characteristic  of  Galt’s  attitude  to  public  service 
that  at  this  stage  he  suggested  to  Mackenzie  that  he  would 
prefer  to  serve  without  compensation.  Mackenzie  de¬ 
clined,  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons: 

Ottawa,  June  4,  1877. 

My  dear  Sir  Alexander: 

I  have  your  letter  on  the  personal  matter.  I  have  a  strong 
objection  to  any  Commissioner  acting  for  the  government  without 
remuneration.  We  have  few  men  in  Canada  who  can  well  afford 
it,  and  if  one  person  acts  without  payment  it  forces  high-spirited 
men  to  follow  the  example  or  else  to  decline  acting,  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment  would  thus  be  obliged  to  forego  the  advantage  of  a  free 
choice  of  men  for  important  work.  .  .  . 

The  Commissioners  held  their  first  session  on  June  15. 
The  printed  case  prepared  by  the  British  and  Canadian 
authorities  was  presented  by  Mr.  Ford.  A  six  weeks’ 
adjournment  then  took  place  to  permit  the  United  States 
representatives  to  prepare  their  counter  case,  and  the 
British  agent  to  file  an  answer  to  this  again.  When  the 
Commissioners  reassembled,  on  July  28,  the  oral  and  writ¬ 
ten  evidence  in  support  of  the  British  case  was  presented, 
and  when  this  was  closed,  on  September  18,  the  evidence  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  was  marshalled.  Brief  re¬ 
buttal  evidence  by  British  witnesses  followed,  and  on  No¬ 
vember  1  the  case  for  Her  Majesty’s  Government  was 
closed.  Mr.  Foster  began  the  argument  for  the  United 
States  on  November  5,  followed  by  Mr.  Trescott  and  Mr. 
Dana.  Mr.  Whiteway  opened  for  the  British  government 
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on  November  15,  followed  by  Mr.  Doutre  and  Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son,  who  was  given  the  main  burden  of  the  argument. 

The  task  before  the  Commission  was  a  difficult  one.  No 
precedents,  no  certain  and  accepted  standards  were  avail¬ 
able  to  aid  in  determining  the  value  of  the  privileges  which 
had  been  granted  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Many 
of  the  points  at  issue  could  only  be  determined  by  the 
evidence  of  local  fishermen,  and  this  was  in  many  cases 
prejudiced  and  contradictory.  National  considerations 
were  involved,  of  undoubted  importance,  but  difficult  to 
weigh  and  measure.  The  private  interests  of  the  citizens 
of  each  country  were  often  diverse ;  what  were  disabilities 
from  the  standpoint  of  one  class  or  section  of  the  country 
might  prove  to  be  an  advantage  for  other  classes  in  the 
same  country.  To  come  to  a  fair  and  adequate  conclusion 
would  evidently  task  the  efforts  of  counsel  and  commis¬ 
sioners  alike. 

The  British  case  emphasized  certain  general  advantages 
which  had  fallen  to  United  States  fishermen  under  the 
treaty  clauses.  First  and  foremost  was  the  liberty  of  tak¬ 
ing  fish  in  all  inshore  waters.  On  an  average  a  thousand 
American  fishing  vessels  resorted  to  these  waters  every 
year,  chiefly  for  mackerel,  but  fishing  also  when  occasion 
offered  for  cod,  herring,  and  halibut.  The  average  haul  of 
each  vessel  was  computed  at  $5,600.  Some  $7,000,000  was 
invested  in  this  industry,  and  16,000  men  were  given  em¬ 
ployment.  Next,  the  liberty  of  landing  for  the  purpose 
of  drying  nets,  curing  fish,  etc.,  was  of  great  value,  since 
without  it  many  essential  fishing  operations  would  be 
impossible.  So,  too,  with  the  freedom  given  to  transfer 
cargoes,  outfit  vessels,  buy  supplies,  obtain  ice,  engage 
sailors,  procure  bait,  or  transact  other  business  ashore, 
secondary  privileges  equally  indispensable  to  a  profitable 
fishing  season  at  so  great  a  distance  from  the  home  ports 
of  the  American  vessels.  The  privileges  of  establishing 
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permanent  fishing  stations  on  the  shores  made  it  possible 
for  foreign  fishermen  to  obtain  more  frequent  “fares,” 
and  to  cure  fish  more  satisfactorily.  The  services  ren¬ 
dered  by  the  Dominion  government  in  fostering  and  in¬ 
creasing  the  supply  of  fish,  and  maintaining  a  lighthouse 
service,  were  also  open  to  the  fishers  from  the  south. 

The  counter  advantages  were  of  course  belittled.  The 
opening  of  the  United  States  coast  to  Canadian  fishermen 
was  a  mere  form;  not  a  single  Canadian  captain  passed 
by  his  own  rich  grounds  to  seek  out  those  depleted  waters. 
As  for  the  admission  of  fish  free  of  duty  to  each  country, 
this  was  doubtless  an  advantage  to  the  Canadian  fisher¬ 
man,  but  it  was  equally  a  boon  to  the  United  States  con¬ 
sumer,  and  therefore  no  just  offset. 

“For  these  and  other  reasons,”  the  value  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  privileges  given  was  put  at  $12,000,000  for  the  twelve 
years  certain  the  Treaty  of  Washington  was  to  run. 

Next,  as  to  Newfoundland.  The  new  privileges  granted 
by  the  treaty  were  not  as  extensive  as  in  the  case  of  Can¬ 
ada,  but  considering  both  the  value  of  the  rich  inshore 
fisheries  now  opened,  and  the  increased  facilities  afforded 
for  utilizing  the  adjacent  deep  sea  fishing  grounds,  by 
free  access  to  bait  supplies  and  port  privileges,  the  sum 
of  $2,880,000  was  asked,  making  the  total  claim  of  $14,- 
880,000. 

The  other  side  of  the  shield  was  next  presented.  The 
United  States  counter  case  insisted  that  no  attempt  had 
been  made  in  the  British  computations  to  separate  the 
value  of  the  fish  caught  within  the  three-mile  limit,  access 
to  which  was  the  only  important  new  privilege  secured  by 
the  treaty,  from  the  value  of  the  fish  caught  on  the 
“banks,”  open  to  all  the  world.  Practically,  the  only  fish 
taken  inshore  was  the  mackerel,  and  even  the  mackerel 
was  found  on  the  United  States  coast  early  in  the  season, 
and  later  in  the  deep  sea;  when  the  New  England  fisher¬ 
men  did  follow  the  mackerel  north,  it  was  only  when  a 
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school  set  in  toward  the  shore  that  it  was  necessary  to 
follow  them  into  coast  waters.  There  was  evidence,  too, 
that  the  mackerel  were  once  more  changing  their  haunts, 
deserting  the  Canadian  for  more  southerly  shores.  In 
fact,  the  value  of  the  Canadian  inshore  fisheries  had  been 
greatly  exaggerated,  and  the  United  States  desired  to 
secure  their  use,  not  for  their  commercial  or  intrinsic 
value,  but  to  remove  a  source  of  irritation.  As  for  the 
Newfoundland  shore  fisheries,  as  a  matter  of  fact  no  use 
was  made  of  them  by  United  States  fishermen. 

In  the  other  scale,  the  American  counsel  continued, 
must  be  set  the  advantage  of  the  access  to  the  United 
States  shore  fisheries,  and  still  more  important,  the  re¬ 
mission  of  duties,  amounting  to  $400,000  a  year,  which 
had  hitherto  fallen  on  the  foreign  producer,  since  his 
catch  was  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  and  had  no 
other  possible  market.  All  things  considered,  it  was  prob¬ 
able  that  the  advantages  secured  by  the  Canadians  were 
greater  than  the  advantages  they  gave — a  contention  sup¬ 
ported  by  an  argumentum  ad  hominem  in  the  form  of 
quotations  from  the  speeches  of  Canadian  ministers  in 
urging  parliament  in  1872  to  ratify  the  treaty.  Certainly, 
then,  no  compensation  whatever  was  due. 

In  the  counsels’  arguments  which  followed,  the  evidence 
was  reviewed  in  infinite  detail,  and  the  general  conten¬ 
tions  reiterated.  The  Canadian  counsel  contended,  not¬ 
ably,  that  the  value  of  the  privileges  should  be  estimated 
not  merely  by  the  actual  use  made  but  by  the  potential 
advantages,  and  entered  into  abstruse  economic  reasoning 
as  to  the  incidence  of  duties  on  fish  imported  into  the 
United  States,  which,  they  insisted,  were  mainly  borne  by 
the  consumer. 

On  one  point,  the  United  States  made  good  its  case  dur¬ 
ing  the  progress  of  the  discussion.  Its  counsel  insisted 
that  the  commercial  advantages  put  forward  by  their  op¬ 
ponents,  the  access  to  Canadian  ports  for  transhipping, 
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purchase  of  supplies  and  other  purposes,  were  not  within 
the  scope  of  the  Commission’s  award,  since  these  privi¬ 
leges  had  not  been  granted  by  the  Treaty  of  Washington. 
The  reply  was  made  that  though  not  formally  and  ex¬ 
plicitly  granted,  they  had  been  conceded  by  the  Canadian 
government  as  supplementing  the  use  of  the  inshore 
waters,  and  should  be  considered  in  computing  the  award. 
The  Commissioners,  on  being  appealed  to,  gave  a  formal 
and  unanimous  decision  on  September  6,  to  the  effect  that 
these  privileges  must  be  ruled  out  of  consideration.  Sir 
Alexander  added  to  the  formal  verdict  a  statement  of  the 
grounds  on  which  he  concurred.  It  had  been  his  belief 
that  the  framers  of  the  late  treaty  had  intended  to  confer 
the  privileges,  as  incidental  to  the  liberty  of  fishing. 
Since,  however,  the  agent  of  the  United  States  denied  this 
interpretation,  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  accept  the 
strict  construction,  noting  that  the  United  States  could 
not  complain  if  these  secondary  privileges  were  later  with¬ 
held. 


Two  days  after  the  conclusion  of  the  counsels’  argument 
on  November  23,  Mr.  Delfosse  announced  the  decision  of 
the  Commission,  which  was,  that  the  United  States  should 
pay  $5,500,000  in  gold  for  the  twelve  years’  privilege.  The 
award  was  signed  by  the  chairman  and  by  Sir  Alexander 
Galt;  Mr.  Kellogg  dissented  on  the  grounds  that  the  evi¬ 
dence  showed  no  net  balance  of  advantage  accruing  to  the 
United  States,  and  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  a  mere 
majority  of  the  Commission  was  competent  to  make  an 
award. 

Following  the  time-honoured  advice  to  amateur  judges, 
all  the  commissioners  refrained  from  stating  the  reasons 
on  which  their  decisions  were  based.  From  a  memoran¬ 
dum  “submitted  by  A.  T.  G.  in  consultation  of  Commission 
on  award,  and  accepted  as  forming  the  best  method  of 
arriving  at  a  conclusion,”  it  appears  that  in  stating  his 
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conclusions  to  his  fellow  commissioners,, Galt  emphasized 
the  unity  of  the  United  States  fishing  industry  and  the 
indispensable  value  to  the  whole  of  the  use  of  British  in¬ 
shore  waters.  The  peculiar  national  value  of  the  fishery 
was  to  be  considered.  One  basis  of  computing  the  value 
of  the  privileges  accorded  was  found  in  an  estimate  of  the 
duty  saved  to  the  American  consumer  and  forfeited  by 
the  American  fisherman,  who  had  evidently,  by  the  con¬ 
tinued  and  increasing  prosperity  of  the  industry,  gained 
as  much  from  the  increased  facilities  of  fishing  as  he  had 
lost  by  the  abolition  of  the  duty.  On  this  basis,  after 
making  due  allowance  for  the  benefit  accruing  to  the  Cana¬ 
dian  fishermen  from  the  remission  of  duty,  he  computed 
the  net  compensation  due  to  be  $6,900,000. 

The  announcement  of  the  award  was  received  with  re¬ 
strained  pleasure  in  British  North  America,  but  with  vig¬ 
orous  and  pained  denunciation  in  the  United  States. 
Americans  had  so  long  been  accustomed  to  drawing  the 
long  end  in  international  dealings  that  it  was  difficult  to 
adjust  themselves  to  the  new  situation.  The  former 
Secretary  of  State,  Hamilton  Fish,  and  his  successor, 
W.  M.  Evarts,  were  one  in  their  insistence  that  half  a 
million  or  a  million  at  most  would  have  been  a  liberal 
award.  Mr.  Delfosse  came  in  for  much  unfair  criticism, 
but  the  United  States  commissioner  was  equally  blamed. 
It  was  frankly  declared  that  he  had  proved  too  weak  for 
the  situation,  though  as  between  the  agents  and  counsel 
on  both  sides,  honours  were  even. 

The  functions  of  international  arbitrators  appointed 
by  the  parties  to  the  suit,  with  an  outside  arbitrator  hold¬ 
ing  the  umpire’s  place,  were  and  are  somewhat  anomalous. 
Half  diplomat,  half  judge,  the  arbitrator  cannot  be  a 
thick-and-thin  advocate  for  his  country,  but  neither  can 
he  be  expected  to  be  free  from  a  certain  general  conviction 
that  his  own  country  is  in  the  right.  Galt’s  whole  con¬ 
duct  in  the  case  showed  that  he  wished  to  give  a  fair  and 
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impartial  verdict.  He  was,  however,  convinced  that  an 
impartial  verdict  involved  the  recognition  of  the  justice 
of  his  country’s  case.  Doubtless  Mr.  Kellogg  had  a  similar 
conviction,  though  he  was  not  equally  successful  in  trying 
to  press  it  home.2  Under  these  circumstances,  the  grasp 
Galt  possessed  of  the  wider  aspects  of  any  question,  his 
clear  and  compelling  powers  of  exposition,  and  his  strong¬ 
er  personality,  gave  his  conclusions  the  greater  weight. 

After  much  discussion,  Congress  voted  the  amount  of 
the  award,  to  be  paid  or  not  at  the  discretion  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  after  discussion  with  the  British  Government.  Sec¬ 
retary  Evarts  wrote  an  able  despatch,  giving  his  reasons 
for  considering  the  award  excessive  and  for  doubting  the 
binding  force  of  a  majority  verdict.  He  added,  however, 
that  the  government  of  the  United  States  regarded  the 
maintenance  of  entire  good  faith  and  mutual  respect  as 
of  paramount  concern,  and  would  not  press  its  interpre¬ 
tation  if  Her  Majesty’s  government  took  clear  ground  to 
the  contrary.  The  Canadian  authorities  advised  against 
any  rearguing  a  decided  case,  and  Lord  Salisbury,  the  new 
Foreign  Minister,  concurring,  declined  to  go  into  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  case,  and  contended  further  that  international 
precedent  rendered  a  majority  decision  binding.  Where- 

2 Writing  to  Galt  when  the  United  States  criticism  was  at  its 
height,  M.  Delfosse  declared:  “I  have  been  annoyed  beyond  mea¬ 
sure  by  the  abominable  controversy  about  my  appointment.  .  .  . 
The  perfectly  needless,  not  to  say  very  silly,  remark  of  Lord  de 
Grey  concerning  Belgium  and  its  sovereign  fostered  that  prejudice 
of  which  we  feel  the  effects  now.  And  yet  it  is  that  ‘  Belgian 
element  ’  which  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Commission,  cut  down, 
in  no  unimportant  measure,  the  amount  claimed  by  Canada,  and 
moreover,  put  the  United  States  in  the  position  of  obtaining,  if 
they  chose,  much  lower  terms  still  when  the  said  ‘Belgian  element’ 
suggested  a  further  important  rebate  for  the  sake  of  unanimity 
and  obtained  Canada’s  assent  to  it.  In  point  of  fact,  whatever  has 
been  done,  within  the  Commission,  in  favor  of  the  U.  S.,  has  been 
done  by  the  ‘Belgian  element’  and  by  the  ‘Belgian  element’  alone! 
You  know  how  indignant  I  was  for  the  position  in  which  the 
passivity  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  placed  me,  by  not  discussing 
your  arguments  nor  giving  any  of  his  own.  If  it  was  a  policy,  as 
I  told  Mr.  Evarts,  I  fail  to  perceive  the  wisdom  or  expediency 
of  it.” 
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upon,  just  within  the  year  provided  by  the  treaty,  the 
United  States  withdrew  its  objection  and  paid  over  the 
full  award.  Doubtless  one  factor  in  bringing  acquiescence 
was  the  consciousness  that  of  the  $15,500,000  granted  by 
the  Geneva  tribunal  in  settlement  of  the  Alabama  claims 
two-fifths  was  still  in  the  United  States  treasury,  where 
it  was  to  remain  until  a  second  court  was  constituted  in 
1882  to  distribute  it.3 

The  belief  that  the  award  was  excessive,  persisted  in 
the  United  States,4  however,  and  was  one  element  in  the 
decision  to  abrogate  the  fishery  clauses  in  1885.  The  re¬ 
opening  of  the  issue  led  once  more  to  friction,  settled 
temporarily  in  1887  by  a  return  to  the  license  system, 
and  more  definitely  in  1910,  when  the  Hague  Tribunal 
passed  in  review  the  whole  vexed  question  and  gave  a 
detailed  judgment,  mainly  in  Canada’s  and  Newfound¬ 
land’s  favour.  This,  however,  was  still  in  the  future.  In 
the  present,  Canadians  were  delighted  that  the  long  lane 
had  turned.  Alexander  Mackenzie’s  pithy  comments  in  a 

3Ford  writes  to  Galt,  June  31,  1877:  “I  telegraphed  to  Plun¬ 
kett  to  enquire  what  appropriation,  if  any,  had  been  made  by  the 
U.S.  for  meeting  the  expenses  of  the  Halifax  Commission.  Plunkett 
returned  for  answer  that  no  appropriation  had  been  made,  but 
that  the  expenses  would  be  defrayed  out  of  the  ‘unexpended  balance’ 
of  the  Geneva  Award!!  Isn’t  that  a  good  joke?  I  hope  we  shall 
squeeze  out  of  them  at  Halifax  the  remaining  portion  of  it.” 

4This  conviction  was  for  a  time  strengthened  by  certain  charges 
brought  by  a  Canadian  scientist,  Henry  Houle  Hind,  who  had  been 
one  of  the  expert  witnesses  for  the  Canadian  government,  against 
Mr.  Ford  and  several  officials  of  the  Marine  and  Fisheries  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  even  against  leading  United  States  officials,  alleged  to 
be  in  collusion.  Hind  alleged  that  serious,  deliberate  and  prolonged 
falsification  of  statistics  had  been  effected,  and  pressed  his  views 
upon  the  public  in  a  shower  of  pamphlets  and  memorials.  While 
some  errors  and  discrepancies  in  the  fishery  statistics  were  shown 
to  exist,  it  was  soon  demonstrated1  that  they  had  had  no  material 
bearing  on  the  decision,  that  there  was  no  evidence  whatever  of 
intentional  alteration,  and  that  in  fact  the  variations  told  against 
the  Canadian  case  as  frequently  as  for  it.  The  due  weight  of 
these  curious  accusations,  which  at  one  time  aroused  much  dis¬ 
cussion,  became  apparent  when  Hind  furnished  cryptogrammatic 
proof,  showing  how  the  frauds  had  been  concealed  by  the  use  of 
the  number  666  with  the  masking  numbers  42,  10,  7,  2,  taken  from 
the  13th  chapter  of  Revelations. 
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letter  to  Galt  of  October  2,  summed  up  in  advance  the  main 
body  of  Canadian  opinion:  “I  am  glad  you  still  continue 
to  have  hopes  of  a  fair  verdict.  I  am  doubly  anxious  to 
have  it,  first,  because  we  are  entitled  to  it  and  need  the 
dollars,  and  second,  because  it  will  be  the  first  Canadian 
diplomatic  triumph,  and  will  justify  me  in  insisting  that 
we  know  our  neighbours  and  our  own  business  better  than 
any  Englishman.” 

Both  the  Canadian  and  the  British  governments  were 
warm  in  their  expressions  of  appreciation  of  the  services 
rendered  by  their  representative.  Galt  was  given  the 
Grand  Cross  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George,  while  Albert 
Smith,  who  had  had  general  charge  of  the  case,  was  made 
a  K.C.M.G.,  and  the  able  agent,  Mr.  Ford,  was  made,  short¬ 
ly  after,  C.B.  and  C.M.G.  A  still  more  appreciated  out¬ 
come  of  the  summer’s  work  was  the  lifelong  friendship 
formed  with  the  other  members  of  the  Commission,  espe¬ 
cially  with  M.  Delfosse,  Mr.  Ford  (afterwards  Sir  Clare 
Ford),  Sir  H.  C.  Bergne  and  Mr.  Foster.  With  the  For¬ 
eign  Office  representatives  Galt  was  destined  to  have  yet 
more  work  in  common. 
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High  Commissioner  and  Ambassador-at-Large 

The  French  and  Spanish  Mission — The  High  Commissionership — 
Finding  a  Footing  in  London — Protection,  Preference  and 
Reciprocal  Trade  —  Defence  and  Imperial  Federation — 
Wanted:  an  Emigration  Policy — Galt’s  Retirement. 


GALT  had  scarcely  concluded  his  duties  as  Halifax 
Commissioner  when  he  was  called  upon  to  represent 
Canada  in  further  ventures  in  controlling  her  own  foreign 
relations.  The  years  from  1878  to  1883  were  to  be  de¬ 
voted  mainly  to  diplomatic  undertakings,  admirably  suited 
to  Sir  Alexander’s  capacity  and  temperament,  and  the 
more  acceptable  because  they  meant  putting  into  practice 
the  principles  he  had  long  maintained  as  to  Canadian  au¬ 
tonomy  in  external  affairs. 

The  commercial  depression  which  affected  Canada,  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  especially  the 
United  States,  from  1873  to  1879  or  1880,  made  it  more 
desirable  than  ever  before  to  seek  new  markets  abroad  for 
Canadian  products.  The  markets  of  the  United  Kingdom 
were  already  open  wide.  Those  of  the  United  States 
were  still  barred,  and  the  ascendancy  of  protectionist 
views  and  the  preoccupations  of  Washington  with  currency 
questions  made  it  certain  that  attempts  to  have  the  bars 
lowered  would  be  fruitless.  If  the  government  of  Can¬ 
ada  was  to  secure  increased  facilities  for  export  trade  in 
any  quarter,  it  must  be  in  Latin  America  or  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  Western  Europe. 
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Once  before,  on  the  eve  of  Confederation,  the  threat¬ 
ened  loss  of  the  American  market  had  turned  the  attention 
of  the  northern  provinces  to  the  West  Indies  and  the  lands 
beyond.  Nothing  had  come  of  the  negotiations  carried 
on  by  William  McDougall  and  his  fellow  Commissioners, 
but  hard  times  revived  the  project.  Early  in  1876  the 
premier,  Alexander  Mackenzie,  wrote  Sir  Alexander  sug¬ 
gesting  that  he  should  act  on  the  government’s  behalf  in 
a  renewed  effort  • 

Ottawa,  Feb.  2,  1876. 

Dear  Sir  Alexander: 

Mr.  Huntington  informs  me  that  you  propose  visiting  some  por¬ 
tion  of  the  West  Indian  Islands  very  soon.  I  have  for  a  long  time 
been  considering  how  we  could  extend  our  trade  in  that  direction; 
but  the  very  unsettled  political  condition  of  the  principal  Islands 
seemed  to  set  aside  ordinary  trade  discussions  with  their  govern¬ 
ments  for  the  time  and  induced  me  to  delay  any  active  effort.  So 
far  there  is  no  improvement  and  one  would  be  justified  in  assum¬ 
ing  that  a  revolutionary  state  is  the  normal  condition  of  all  the 
Spanish  Colonies. 

I  thought  that  you  might  be  willing  to  represent  us  when  you 
go  down  and  aid  us  in  coming  to  some  arrangement  with  the  re¬ 
spective  governments,  or  in  coming  to  some  conclusion  regarding 
our  own  course  in  giving  assistance  to  a  line  of  steamers  or  other¬ 
wise. 

Would  you  inform  me  as  soon  as  convenient  whether  you  would 
accept  such  a  commission  and  at  the  same  time  give  me  your  ideas 
as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued? 

The  Cuban  and  St.  Domingo  trade  is  in  its  magnitude  far  more 
important  than  any  other  and  in  many  respects  the  trade  of  these 
large  islands  is  different  from  the  trade  of  the  other  islands.  My 
own  impression  is  we  would  do  better  with  them  than  with  the 
others. 

As  soon  as  I  hear  from  you  I  will  write  again. 

I  presume  Lord  Dufferin  told  you  that  Gov.  Clifford  had  not 
actually  been  appointed.  You  might  therefore  write  me  the  letter 
we  agreed  you  should  write  to  cause  them  to  hurry  up. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

A.  Mackenzie. 

The  Hon.  Sir  Alex.  T.  Galt. 
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For  a  time  Galt  was  inclined  to  undertake  the  com¬ 
mission  and  he  was  formally  vested  with  the  authority 
required.  Upon  reflection,  however,  he  concluded  that  as 
sugar  was  the  chief  article  of  export  which  the  islands 
would  have  to  offer,  and  as  the  Mackenzie  government  was 
not  prepared,  in  view  of  the  complicated  situation  created 
by  the  bounty  legislation  of  Europe  and  the  countervailing 
duties  adopted  by  the  United  States,  to  alter  its  fiscal 
policy  in  this  particular  at  the  moment,  the  undertaking 
would  be  of  no  avail.  He  therefore  postponed  action  in¬ 
definitely. 

Two  years  later  the  proposal  was  revived  by  the  Mac¬ 
donald  government,  shortly  after  its  accession  to  power. 
Galt  was  again  the  man  to  whom  the  task  was  offered. 
His  experience  clearly  marked  him  out  for  it,  but  not¬ 
withstanding  this  the  offer  would  hardly  have  been  made 
had  not  the  intervening  years  done  much  to  heal  the 
breach  which  had  arisen  in  personal  and  party  relations 
between  Macdonald  and  himself.  On  party  issues,  the 
growth  of  the  protectionist  movement  brought  Galt  once 
more  into  harmony  with  his  old  colleagues.  While  his 
position,  common  in  those  days,  of  a  free  trader  who  be¬ 
lieved  in  incidental  protection,  was  a  somewhat  vague  and 
flexible  one,  yet  there  had  been  a  decided  protectionist 
colour  to  his  thought  for  twenty  years.  From  1862  to 
1866,  it  is  true,  he  had  been  in  favour  of  lowering  tariffs, 
but  this  was  due  to  special  circumstances  abroad,  to  the 
free  trade  tendency  in  continental  Europe  and  to  the 
action  of  the  United  States  in  imposing  high  excise  duties 
on  liquors  and  thus  making  it  possible  for  Canada  to 
follow  the  same  course  and  at  the  same  time  lower  the 
rates  on  other  goods.  When  these  conditions  had  passed 
away,  he  once  more  reverted  to  his  former  attitude,  and 
became  a  strong  adherent  of  the  National  Policy  propo¬ 
sals. 
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Galt’s  private  relations  with  Sir  John  had  been  strained 
to  the  breaking  point  when  he  found  it  necessary  not  only 
to  oppose  the  Pacific  policy  of  his  former  chief,  but  to 
comment  adversely,  in  his  Ferrier  letter  of  1875,  on  Mac¬ 
donald’s  continuing  to  act  as  leader  of  the  Opposition.  In 
October,  1876,  Galt  took  the  initiative  in  seeking  a  recon¬ 
ciliation,  by  a  letter  addressed  to  his  close  friend,  Colonel 
Bernard,  Macdonald’s  former  secretary  and  present 
brother-in-law.  In  reply,  Macdonald  stated  it  was  the 
reference  in  the  Ferrier  letter  which  had  pained  him,  the 
more  so  since  he  considered  he  had  in  the  past  stood  by 
Galt  to  his  own  political  hurt.  “Enough  of  this,”  he 
concluded,  “liberavi  animam  meam,  and  having  done  so, 
all  I  desire  further  to  say  is,  that  if  Sir  Alexander  pleases 
we  can  meet  in  friendly  intercourse  and  in  society  as 
before.  The  wound  may  be  considered  as  healed  over, 
but  the  scar  will,  I  fear,  remain  for  some  time.”  Galt,  in 
reply,  declined  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  past,  or  to 
revive  episodes  in  which  he  considered  he  himself  had 
been  aggrieved;  as  to  the  Ferrier  reference,  that  was 
unavoidable,  since  the  circumstances  of  the  invitation  to 
stand  for  West  Montreal  made  it  imperative  to  state  his 
position  clearly.  As  to  Cartier,  he  added,  “I  will  only 
say,  in  brief,  that  it  has  always  been  a  mystery  to  me, 
how  either  of  them  (knowing  them  as  I  did)  ever  got  into 
the  position  they  did.  In  conclusion,  I  will  add,  that  I 
shall  be  heartily  glad  to  meet  Sir  John  on  terms  of  friendly 
intercourse  once  more,  and  trust  that  the  present  soreness 
between  us  may  disappear,  under  the  influence  of  a  wish, 
I  hope,  on  both  sides,  that  the  past  should  be  forgotten 
as  well  as  forgiven.”1 

Friendly  relations  were  resumed,  and  soon  became  inti¬ 
mate  and  confidential  once  more,  though  the  scar  did, 
indeed,  remain.  Neither  could  ever  sympathize  wholly 
with  a  man  of  the  other’s  temperament.  Macdonald,  a 

1Pope,  Memoirs  of  Sir  John  Macdonald,  ii,  p.  350-2. 
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practical  politician,  careful  never  to  take  up  a  cause  until 
it  was  ripe  for  action,  could  not  understand  Galt’s  interest 
in  broad  issues  which  would  not  for  years,  if  ever,  become 
subjects  of  actual  legislation,  and  was  prone  to  consider 
his  openness  to  new  ideas  and  his  sensitiveness  on  all 
points  involving  his  honour  as  qualities  synonymous  with 
instability,  interfering  with  the  working  of  a  well  regu¬ 
lated  party.  Galt,  on  the  other  hand,  while  appreciating 
highly  Macdonald’s  practical  capacity  and  his  fundamental 
devotion  to  his  country,  was  not  prepared  to  condone  cor¬ 
ruption  because  it  aided  a  party,  or  to  consider  every 
issue  in  the  light  of  its  immediate  effects  on  party  for¬ 
tunes.  Yet,  with  all  these  divergences,  the  friendship 
revived,  as  the  scores  of  intimate  letters  interchanged 
in  the  years  that  followed  make  clear. 

The  general  elections,  which  resulted  in  a  sweeping 
victory  for  protection  and  for  the  Conservative  party  as 
its  champion,  took  place  in  September,  1878.  In  October, 
Sir  John  formed  his  cabinet,  and  a  month  later  Galt  was 
called  upon  to  take  up  again  the  negotiations  for  West 
Indian  trade,  especially  with  reference  to  the  islands  of 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  It  had  already  been  made  known 
that  in  the  Spanish  empire,  at  all  events,  the  old  ideas  of 
the  due  subordination  of  colonies  to  the  home  govern¬ 
ment  still  held  sway,  and  that  the  negotiations  must  be 
carried  on  at  Madrid,  not  at  Havana.  Accordingly  Sir 
Alexander  sailed  to  England,  and  there  arrangements  were 
made  with  the  Colonial  and  Foreign  Offices  to  secure  their 
sanction  and  the  co-operation  of  the  British  Minister  at 
Madrid,  Sir  Lionel  Sackville-West,  in  the  discussion. 

Before  Galt  had  left  London  for  Madrid,  a  further  dip¬ 
lomatic  task  was  assigned  him.  The  commercial  relations 
of  France  had  lately  been  in  a  state  of  flux.  The  Franco- 
Prussian  war  of  1870,  like  the  Civil  War  In  the  United 
States,  had  halted  the  trend  toward  free  trade.  The 
pqssions  engendered  in  the  struggle,  the  desire  to  build 
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up  a  self-contained  country,  and  the  necessities  of  the 
revenue,  had  led  to  a  stiffening  of  tariff  rates  alike  in 
France  and  in  Germany.  As  an  incident  in  this  protec¬ 
tionist  reaction,  the  Government  of  France,  in  1873,  had 
raised  the  duties  on  Canadian-built  wooden  ships  to  pro¬ 
hibitive  rates.  The  general  tariff  duty  was  forty  francs 
per  ton ;  by  the  Cobden  Treaty  of  1860  this  rate  had  been 
reduced  to  two  francs  on  English  ships,  and  by  the  in¬ 
formal  understanding  arranged  in  1861  through  the 
French  consul-general  in  Canada,  this  reduction  had  been 
extended  to  Canada.  Standing  on  the  letter  of  the 
treaty,  the  French  government  withdrew  this  concession, 
and  in  1874  the  Canadian  government  retaliated  by  raising 
its  duties  on  French  wines.  It  was  now  desired  to  settle 
this  dispute,  and  if  possible  to  secure  access  to  France  on 
favorable  terms  for  Canadian  agricultural  implements  and 
similar  manufactures.  Mr.  Tilley,  as  Minister  of  Fi¬ 
nance,  had  expected  to  carry  on  the  negotiations  himself 
while  in  England  in  the  winter  of  1878,  but  being  com¬ 
pelled  to  return  to  Canada,  he  arranged  to  have  Galt 
undertake  this  second  mission,  with  Colonel  Bernard  as 
Assistant  Commissioner. 

The  machinery  of  negotiations  was  complicated.  First 
it  was  necessary  for  the  Canadian  government  to  com¬ 
municate  its  desire  to  the  Colonial  Office;  the  Colonial 
Office  requested  the  Foreign  Office  to  act;  the  Foreign 
Office  instructed  the  minister  at  Paris  or  Madrid  to  put 
Sir  Alexander  into  communication  with  the  French  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  the  discussions  began.  “The  formal  nego¬ 
tiations  between  the  governments  of  this  country  and  of 
France  on  the  subject,”  continued  Lord  Salisbury,  then 
Foreign  Secretary,  in  his  instructions  to  Lord  Lyons, 
Ambassador  at  Paris,  “should  be  conducted  by  Your  Ex¬ 
cellency,  the  settlement  of  the  details  of  the  arrange¬ 
ment  being  dealt  with  by  Sir  Alexander  Galt.” 
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Neither  in  Paris  nor  in  Madrid  were  the  times  favour¬ 
able  for  the  immediate  success  of  the  negotiations.  In 
France,  a  general  tariff  was  being  framed,  and  the  minis¬ 
try  were  reluctant  to  bind  themselves  to  any  reciprocal 
concessions  before  it  was  completed.  After  several  inter¬ 
changes  between  Sir  Alexander  and  the  Minister  of  Com¬ 
merce,  M.  de  Bort,  an  agreement  was  arranged  by  the 
end  of  December  to  reduce  the  duties  on  wines  and  ships 
to  the  former  levels.  At  the  last  moment,  however,  the 
basis  of  the  agreement  was  upset  by  the  action  of  Austria 
in  terminating  the  commercial  treaty  with  France,  a 
clause  in  which  had  served  as  the  starting  point  for  the 
concession  of  the  two  franc  rate  to  other  countries,  under 
the  most  favoured  nation  policy.  Automatically,  there¬ 
fore,  the  conventional  tariff  of  twenty  per  cent  took 
effect  on  all  ships,  English  as  well  as  Canadian,  and  could 
not  be  altered  except  by  legislative  action.  A  month 
later,  a  change  of  ministry  having  meanwhile  occurred  in 
Paris,  the  revival  of  the  Franco-Austrian  treaty  appeared 
to  offer  an  opportunity  for  reopening  the  discussion,  and 
Galt  returned  to  Paris.  The  new  government  proved 
equally  favourable,  but  an  attempt  to  include  a  clause  giv¬ 
ing  Canada  the  concessions  desired  in  the  Austrian  Treaty 
bill  met  with  such  opposition  in  the  Chamber  that  it  was 
withdrawn,  and  the  negotiations  were  once  more  post¬ 
poned  until  a  more  fitting  season. 

In  Madrid,  the  same  partial  measure  of  success  was 
attained.  With  the  co-operation  of  Sir  Lionel  Sackville- 
West,  the  British  Minister,  Galt  soon  came  to  terms  with 
the  Spanish  cabinet  of  the  hour.  The  premier,  Senor 
Canovas,  in  fact,  suggested  that  the  scope  of  the  negotia¬ 
tions  should  be  widened  to  include  Spain  itself  as  well  as 
the  colonies,  and  Galt,  after  seeking  an  extension  of  power 
from  Ottawa,  cordially  assented,  as  it  was  advisable  to 
have  France  and  Spain  competing  for  favorable  terms  for 
their  wines.  The  fact  that  the  British  government  was 
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itself  negotiating  a  new  treaty  of  commerce  with  Spain 
made  the  British  minister  unwilling  to  have  the  Canadian 
negotiations  as  to  Spain  itself  pushed  ahead  for  the  pres¬ 
ent.  Canovas,  moreover,  stated  that  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  await  the  coming  of  the  Cuban  member  of  the 
Cortes  before  a  definite  arrangement  on  the  West  India 
phases  could  be  framed.  Before  that  day  came,  a  change 
of  ministry,  of  a  somewhat  more  sweeping  character  than 
usual,  suspended  the  negotiations. 

Towards  the  end  of  February,  1879,  Galt  reported  to 
the  Canadian  government  that  no  immediate  action  was 
possible,  but  expressed  his  belief  that  the  favour  shown 
to  his  proposals  by  the  cabinets  both  in  Paris  and  Madrid 
foreshadowed  an  agreement  at  a  more  fortunate  con¬ 
juncture.  The  experience  had  served  to  give  the  amateur 
diplomats  some  idea  of  the  cross  currents  and  uncertain¬ 
ties  of  negotiations  in  the  chancelleries  of  Europe,  and  had 
familiarized  Europe  statesmen  with  the  newcomer  among 
the  nations. 

Galt  returned  to  Canada  early  in  March.  Four  months 
later,  on  July  26,  in  company  with  Macdonald,  he  sailed 
once  more  for  England,  where  Tupper  and  Tilley  joined 
them.  Their  stay  was  brief,  as  Sir  Alexander  and  Sir 
John  sailed  for  home  on  September  11,  but  in  those  few 
weeks  many  matters  of  importance  had  been  discussed 
with  the  British  government,  and  the  way  prepared  for 
another  striking  advance  in  Canada’s  national  status. 


The  most  pressing  question  which  came  up  for  discus¬ 
sion  was  the  financing  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 
The  new  government  had  continued  the  policy  of  the 
Mackenzie  cabinet  in  attempting  to  build  the  road  as  a 
government  work,  and  at  the  same  time  to  confine  the  ex¬ 
penditure  within  modest  limits.  The  results  were  not 
encouraging,  and  accordingly  the  government  devised  a 
new  plan  which  would,  it  was  hoped,  provide  ample  funds, 
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without  imposing  further  burdens  on  the  people.  The 
proposal  was  to  set  aside  one  hundred  million  acres  of  the 
best  land  in  the  West,  to  be  sold  eventually  at  a  price 
which  would  more  than  meet  the  railway  outlay,  and  in 
the  meantime  to  raise  funds  by  the  sale  of  bonds  secured 
by  these  lands,  as  well  as  by  a  mortgage  on  the  road  itself. 
To  strengthen  the  security  still  further,  and  to  obtain  a 
lower  rate  of  interest,  the  British  government  was  re¬ 
quested  to  guarantee  the  loan. 

Disraeli  was  then  in  power,  for  the  last  time,  with  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  at  the  Exchequer  and  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach  as  Colonial  Secretary.  They  were  personal¬ 
ly  very  cordial  to  the  Canadian  visitors,  but  declined  po¬ 
litely  to  accede  to  the  request  for  a  guarantee.  While, 
however,  the  immediate  object  of  the  mission  was  not 
attained,  an  informal  agreement  was  reached  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  in  London  of  a  permanent  representative  of 
the  Canadian  Government,  who,  it  was  hoped,  would  in 
time  be  able  to  secure  this  and  similar  concessions. 

The  proposal  to  establish  the  office  known  later  as  that 
of  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  was  based  both  on 
specific  needs  and  on  general  considerations  of  the  chang¬ 
ing  relations  between  Canada  and  the  Mother  Country. 
So  long  as  Canada  was  a  colony,  subordinate  to  the  British 
authorities,  the  only  possible  channels  of  communication 
between  the  two  governments  were  the  Colonial  Office  and 
the  Governor-General.  Now  that  the  Dominion  was  feel¬ 
ing  its  way  toward  partnership  and  full  equality  of  status, 
it  was  fitting  and  necessary  that  some  quasi-diplomatic 
official  should  be  appointed  to  represent  the  views  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  at  Ottawa  to  Her  Majesty’s  Gov¬ 
ernment  at  London. 

In  a  very  effective  memorandum  signed  by  Macdonald, 
Tupper  and  Tilley,  and  submitted  to  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  in  August,  1879,  the  purpose  and  necessity  of  the 
proposed  appointment  were  clearly  stated.  Experience 
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was  daily  proving,  they  declared,  the  necessity  of  provid¬ 
ing  means  of  constant  and  confidential  communication  to 
supplement  the  formal  correspondence  carried  on  through 
the  Governor-General.  “Canada,”  they  continued,  “has 
ceased  to  occupy  the  position  of  an  ordinary  possession  of 
the  Crown.  .  .  .  Her  Central  Government  is  becoming 
even  more  responsible  than  the  Imperial  Government  for 
the  maintenance  of  international  relations  towards  the 
United  States,  a  subject  which  will  yearly  require  greater 
prudence  and  care,  as  the  populations  of  the  two  countries 
extend  along  and  mingle  across  the  vast  frontier  line 
three  thousand  miles  in  length.  The  Canadian  govern¬ 
ment  has,  in  short,  become  the  trustee  for  the  Empire  at 
large,  of  half  the  continent  of  North  America.” 

It  was  essential  to  secure  full  interchange  of  views  and 
harmony  of  policy,  and  to  prevent  the  idea  becoming  es¬ 
tablished  that  the  connection  of  Canada  with  the  British 
Empire  was  only  temporary.  Many  questions  were  con¬ 
stantly  arising  which  could  only  be  dealt  with  by  personal 
discussion,  and  if  the  ministers  themselves  had  to  go 
over  constantly,  this  involved  serious  inconvenience.  Fur¬ 
ther,  the  need  of  direct  negotiations  with  foreign  powers 
for  the  proper  protection  of  Canadian  trade  interests  had 
now  been  recognized.  In  negotiating  treaties  of  com¬ 
merce  with  foreign  countries,  the  British  government  had 
considered  only  their  effect  on  the  United  Kingdom;  the 
divergence  of  views  on  fiscal  policy  between  Great  Britain 
and  Canada  created  a  further  difficulty  in  the  way  of  hav¬ 
ing  the  former  become  responsible  for  the  representations 
to  be  made.  “The  Canadian  Government  therefore  sub¬ 
mit,”  the  memorandum  continued,  “that  when  occasion 
requires  such  negotiations  to  be  undertaken,  Her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Government  should  advise  Her  Majesty  to  accredit 
the  representative  of  Canada  to  the  foreign  court,  by 
association,  for  the  special  object,  with  the  resident  min¬ 
ister  or  other  Imperial  negotiator.” 
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To  carry  out  these  suggestions,  the  Canadian  govern¬ 
ment  proposed  to  appoint  a  representative,  selected  from 
the  Queen’s  Privy  Council  for  Canada,  who  would  occupy 
“a  quasi-diplomatic  position  at  the  Court  of  St.  James, 
with  the  social  advantages  of  such  a  rank  and  position.” 
He  would  have  the  supervision  of  all  the  political  and  fin¬ 
ancial  interests  of  Canada  in  England,  and,  when  so  re¬ 
quested,  might  be  duly  accredited  to  foreign  courts. 

The  programme  thus  outlined  was  a  logical  develop¬ 
ment  of  Galt’s  insistence  in  1870  upon  Canada’s  right  to 
the  controlling  voice  in  determining  her  foreign  commer¬ 
cial  relations.  It  proposed  a  recognition  of  Canada’s  full 
autonomy  which  embodied  all  that  was  essential  in  his 
former  independence  views,  now  that  the  military  danger 
from  the  United  States  had  disappeared.  It  was  now 
beginning  to  be  apparent  that  the  independence  desired 
could  be  obtained  in  great  measure  within  the  Empire, 
without  any  formal  separation.  Sir  Alexander’s  views 
had  thus  been  modified  by  the  teaching  of  events,  but  in 
essence  they  were  embodied  in  the  policy  to  which  his 
former  colleagues  had  now  felt  their  way. 

The  new  doctrine  of  colonial  equality  thus  foresha¬ 
dowed,  was,  however,  too  strong  meat  as  yet  for  English 
consumption.  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  in  expressing  his 
sense  of  the  advantage  which  would  result  from  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  such  a  representative,  hastened  to  add  that 
his  position  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  of  a  diplomatic 
character,  but  would  be  “more  analogous  to  that  of  an 
officer  in  the  home  service.”  As  to  the  foreign  activities 
proposed,  it  would  rest  with  the  Foreign  Secretary  to 
determine  in  what  capacity  his  services  might  be  utilized, 
whether  he  should  remain  in  London  and  advise  with  Her 
Majesty’s  government  there,  or  assist  Her  Majesty’s  rep¬ 
resentative  abroad. 

In  reply  to  this  polite  snub,  the  Canadian  government, 
in  a  Council  minute  of  December  22,  intimated  in  effect 
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that  there  was  now  more  than  one  Government  of  Her 
Majesty: 

“The  Committee  recognize  the  fact,”  they  declared,  “that 
Canada  cannot,  as  an  integral  portion  of  the  Empire,  maintain 
relations  of  a  strictly  diplomatic  character.  But  they  respectfully 
submit  that  while  this  is  true  as  respects  foreign  nations,  it  does 
not  accurately  represent  the  actual  state  of  facts  in  regard  to  the 
United  Kingdom.  Her  Majesty’s  Government  is  unquestionably 
the  supreme  governing  power  of  the  Empire,  but,  under  the  British 
North  America  Act,  self-governing  powers  have  been  conferred 
upon  Canada  in  many  most  important  respects,  and  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  may  on  these  points  be  more  correctly  defined  as 
representing  the  United  Kingdom  than  the  Empire  at  large.  In 
considering  many  questions  of  the  highest  importance,  such  as  the 
commercial  and  fiscal  policy  of  the  Dominion  as  affecting  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  promotion  of  Imperial  interests  in  the  admin¬ 
istration  and  settlement  of  the  interior  of  the  Continent,  and  on 
many  other  subjects,  indeed  on  all  matters  of  internal  concern,  the 
Imperial  Government  and  Parliament  have  so  far  transferred  to 
Canada  an  independent  control  that  their  discussion  and  settlement 
have  become  subjects  for  mutual  assent  and  concert,  and  thereby 
have,  it  is  thought,  assumed  a  quasi-diplomatic  character  as  be¬ 
tween  Her  Majesty’s  Government  representing  the  United  Kingdom 
per  se  and  the  Dominion,  without  in  any  manner  derogating  from 
their  general  authority  as  rulers  of  the  entire  Empire.” 

In  their  dealings  with  foreign  powers  they  did  not  de¬ 
sire  to  be  placed  in  the  position  of  independent  negotia¬ 
tors,  as  they  recognized  the  value  of  the  support  of  the 
carefully  trained  British  diplomatic  service.  They  con¬ 
cluded  by  proposing  that  the  new  official,  to  mark  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  character  of  the  post,  should  be  termed  the  ‘High 
Commissioner  of  Canada  in  London,’  to  which  the  Colo¬ 
nial  Secretary  in  due  time  agreed. 

In  these  formal  statements  of  their  purpose,  the  Cana¬ 
dian  ministers  had  not  made  explicit  all  that  was  in  their 
minds.  In  the  background  loomed  up  the  project  of  re¬ 
viving  the  old  system  of  imperial  tariff  preferences.  Both 
in  Canada  and  in  the  United  Kingdom  events  had  occurred 
which  made  it  seem  possible  to  resurrect  this  buried 
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policy.  In  Canada,  the  continued  failure  of  the  attempt 
to  secure  entrance  to  the  United  States  market  revived 
memories  of  the  day  when  a  preference  for  certain  Cana¬ 
dian  raw  materials  had  been  enjoyed  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  This  was  not  all.  The  resentment  felt  in  the  Mo¬ 
ther  Country  against  the  Canadian  system  of  protection, 
revived  by  the  material  increase  in  tariff  rates  which  had 
followed  the  success  of  the  National  Policy  campaign  in 
1878,  led  some  of  the  Canadian  Conservative  leaders  to 
seek  an  antidote.  Obviously,  if  the  United  Kingdom  could 
be  brought  to  adopt  protection,  with  incidental  prefer¬ 
ence,  it  would  no  longer  be  able  to  throw  stones  at  the 
glass  houses  in  which  Canadian  industries  were  being 
nursed. 

Could  the  United  Kingdom  be  brought  to  make  this 
sweeping  change  ?  It  had  long  appeared  rooted  in  its  free 
trade  faith,  but  new  movements  were  developing  which 
led  sanguine  observers  to  foretell  a  speedy  conversion  to 
protection  once  more.  The  manufacturing  depression  of 
the  later  seventies,  accentuated  by  contrast  with  the  pros¬ 
perous  years  that  neutral  England  had  enjoyed  when 
France  and  Prussia  were  at  grips,  produced  discontent,  in 
which  protection  found  its  opportunity.  The  competition 
of  American  foodstuffs  was  now  being  felt  acutely  by 
British  farmers.  The  revival  of  protection  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  already  noted,  naturally  was  echoed  in  Great 
Britain.  Those  who  led  the  reaction  did  not  go  so  far  as 
to  demand  the  full  restoration  of  protection;  they  urged 
rather  a  policy  of  Reciprocity  or  Fair  Trade,  of  tariffs 
for  bargaining  purposes,  or  for  offsetting  the  artificial 
handicaps  of  duties  or  bounties. 

With  this  policy  some  of  the  Conservative  leaders  in 
Great  Britain  showed  increasing  sympathy.  Lord  Bea- 
consfield  would  have  none  of  it:  “reciprocity  is  dead,”  he 
insisted,  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  held  to  his  free  trade 
faith,  but  Lord  Salisbury,  as  well  as  several  lesser  lights, 
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showed  strong  Fair  Trade  leanings.  It  was  not  surpris¬ 
ing,  therefore,  that  the  Canadian  ministers  conceived  the 
hope  of  a  rapid  development  of  a  policy  which  would  give 
a  preferred  market  for  Canadian  goods  and  would  make 
it  possible  to  reconcile  protection  and  loyalty. 

On  the  first  of  April,  1880,  Sir  John  Macdonald  brought 
down  the  correspondence  as  to  the  establishment  of  the 
office,  and  moved  the  appointment  of  Sir  Alexander  Galt 
as  first  High  Commissioner.  Two  days  earlier  Galt  had 
sailed  for  England.  On  the  eve  of  sailing,  a  great  banquet 
had  been  given  him  in  Montreal,  widely  attended  by  pub¬ 
lic  men.  He  took  this  occasion  to  survey  the  duties  of  his 
new  post.  The  financial  tasks  came  first;  the  time  had 
come  when  the  Dominion  should  undertake  its  own  finan¬ 
cial  work  in  London,  floating  loans  and  making  payments, 
rather  than  entrust  the  work  to  agents.  Emigration  would 
be  an  important  subject.  Canada  had  the  largest  area  of 
undeveloped  fertile  land  in  the  world;  it  was  to  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  Empire  that  the  swarms  that  left  Britain’s 
shores  should  be  directed  to  these  lands  rather  than  be 
lost  to  an  alien  flag.  The  diplomatic  duties  were  growing 
with  the  increased  control  of  Canada  over  its  tariff  rela¬ 
tions.  Under  the  new  arrangement  with  Great  Britain 
Canada  was  securing  all  that  could  be  achieved  in  any 
way.  What  could  Canada  gain  by  any  more  formal  posi¬ 
tion  of  independence  ?  It  was  to  her  interest  to  avail  her¬ 
self  of  Britain’s  diplomatic  machinery  and  experience 
rather  than  to  stand  alone,  among  the  small  powers  of  the 
earth.  Defence  would  call  for  consideration;  possibly 
naval  stations  might  be  established  for  instructing  Cana¬ 
dian  soldiers,  in  connection  with  the  naval  reserve.  And 
as  to  trade,  he  would  like  to  emphasize  the  possibility  that 
the  Empire  might  be  made  self-sufficient;  those  who 
thought  England  would  never  impose  a  tax  on  foodstuffs 
had  not  considered  the  situation  which  would  arise  when 
the  North-West  was  equipped  to  supply  all  her  needs. 
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With  Lady  Galt  and  all  his  family  except  his  eldest  son, 
Elliott,  who  had  entered  the  Government  service  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  John,  who  was  on  the  staff 
of  the  Bank  of  Montreal,  Sir  Alexander  reached  London 
early  in  April.  He  found  a  suitable  house,  at  66  Lan¬ 
caster  Gate,  Hyde  Park,  and  was  soon  settled  and  ready 
for  the  new  tasks  that  faced  him. 


While  Galt  was  on  the  ocean,  the  situation  had  mate¬ 
rially  changed.  In  the  general  election  of  1880,  Gladstone 
had  roused  the  country  against  Beaconsfield’s  jingoism 
and  especially  his  pro-Turkish  policy,  and  had  been  re¬ 
turned  with  a  sweeping  majority.  As  many  of  the  san¬ 
guine  expectations  of  the  Canadian  ministers  had  been 
based  upon  the  continuance  in  office  of  the  English  lead¬ 
ers  with  whom  they  had  formed  relations  of  personal 
intimacy,  this  was  a  serious  blow.  “The  result  of  the 
elections,”  Galt  wrote  Tilley  immediately  after  his  arrival, 
“has  been  a  great  disappointment  to  me,  and  must  be  so 
to  you  all.  We  can  scarcely  hope  to  have  as  friendly  a 
government  to  deal  with  as  that  which  is  about  to  pass 
away.” 

This  disappointment  coloured  all  the  early  dealings  be¬ 
tween  Galt  and  the  new  government.  The  ministers  with 
whom  he  had  most  to  do  were  Lord  Kimberley,  Colonial 
Secretary,  Hon.  W.  E.  Forster,  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
Lord  Granville,  Foreign  Secretary,  and  the  Under  Secre¬ 
tary  in  the  same  department,  Sir  Charles  Dilke.  With 
Dilke,  Galt  was  soon  on  very  friendly  terms,  and  Forster 
he  felt  was  sympathetic,  but  he  repeatedly  complained  of 
Kimberley’s  coldness  and  of  the  failure  of  Gladstone  him¬ 
self  and  the  other  leaders  to  take  any  interest  in  Canada’s 
affairs  or  the  Canadian  representative.  Writing  to  Mac¬ 
donald  in  June,  he  stated:  “I  had  a  most  unsatisfactory 
interview  with  Lord  K.  on  Monday.  The  fact  is,  it  could 
not  be  worse,  and  he  went  on  displaying  such  indifferenec 
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to  our  interests  that  it  ended  in  my  asking  him  to  explain 
to  me  what  possible  advantage  there  was  in  maintaining 
the  connection  if  they  cared  nothing  for  us  and  would 
just  as  soon  see  their  emigrants  go  to  the  United  States 
rather  than  Canada.  This  rather  startled  him,  and  he 
somewhat  harked  back.”  Sir  William  Harcourt,  however, 
and  Lord  Rosebery,  to  whom  he  referred  as  “a  very  able 
man  who  will  go  far,”  were  very  cordial. 

Some  measure  of  aloofness  was  not  surprising.  The 
Canadian  ministers  had  made  no  secret  of  their  sympathy 
with  the  English  Conservatives,  and  Galt  was  at  still  less 
pains  to  conceal  his  likes  and  dislikes.  The  reference  in 
his  Montreal  speech  to  the  possibility  of  protection  and 
preference  reviving  in  England  had  been  widely  quoted, 
and  in  private  circles  in  London  he  had  made  his  prefer¬ 
ences  equally  clear,  even  joining  the  Tory  Club,  the  Carl¬ 
ton.  Quite  aside  from  the  inherent  merits  or  demerits  of 
the  plans  brought  forward,  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  some  of  the  Liberal  ministers  managed  to  restrain 
their  enthusiasm.  Kimberley’s  coldness  was  more  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  manners  and  temperament  than  of  principle.  Even 
so,  further  intercourse  removed  any  ground  for  com¬ 
plaint,  and  before  the  close  of  Galt’s  term  the  relations 
with  the  ministry  were  quite  friendly. 

One  episode  at  the  outset  rather  complicated  matters. 
The  Governor-General,  Lord  Lome,  had  been  extremely 
cordial  in  discussing  with  Galt  the  possibilities  of  the 
new  office,  and  had  done  all  that  could  be  done  to  smoothe 
his  path  by  friendly  introductions  to  men  high  at  Court 
and  in  politics.  Yet  he  was  not  unnaturally  desirous  to 
prevent  the  new  policy  resulting  in  lessening  still  further 
the  role  of  the  Governor-General  as  the  connecting  link 
between  the  British  and  Canadian  governments.  Mac¬ 
donald,  writing  to  Galt  on  June  3,  1880,  notes : 

"There  was  some  delay  in  finally  settling  the  instructions,  as 
the  G.  G.  left  Ottawa  before  they  could  be  submitted  to  him.  He 
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was  very  anxious  that  his  position  should  not  be  ignored  and  made 
sundry  suggestions  from  Quebec,  which  of  course  we  agreed  to. 
He  is  evidently  jealous  lest  things  should  be  done  without  his 
knowledge  or  intervention,  and  I  had  to  assure  him  he  would  be 
fully  informed.  It  was  necessary  to  keep  him  with  us  and  with 
you,  or  you  might  be  balked  some  morning  by  Lord  K.  informing 
you  that  he  had  not  been  advised  by  the  G.  G.  on  the  subject.  Every 
one  of  your  official  letters  is  copied  and  sent  him,  and  I  have  read 
to  him  or  made  extracts  and  sent  him  such  portions  of  your  notes 
to  me  as  I  thought  would  please  him  and  do  good  to  you.  Lord 
Lome  is  a  right  good  fellow  and  a  good  Canadian,  and  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  identify  him  as  much  as  possible  with  your  mission.” 

Unconsciously,  the  Governor-General  upset  the  care¬ 
fully  laid  plans  to  lead  the  unsuspecting  British  govern¬ 
ment  on  from  aid  to  emigration  to  the  more  ticklish 
ground.  Writing  to  Macdonald  on  May  26,  1880,  Galt 
reports : 

“You  will  see  that  I  have  absolutely  avoided  raising  any  ques¬ 
tion  about  aid  to  the  C.P.R.,  or,  in  fact,  any  doubtful  question,  with 
the  new  men.  And,  of  course,  I  shall  not  suggest  a  Zollverein  to 
them”  for  the  present!  If  I  can  get  them  committed  to  aid  Emi¬ 
gration,  it  will  be  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge.” 

A  little  later,  he  finds  that  the  new  men  know  the 
thick  edge  in  store  for  them;  he  writes  to  Macdonald  on 
June  10: 

“By  the  way,  Lord  K.  astonished  me  to-day  by  saying  that  I 
need  not  read  to  him  the  paragraphs  about  the  treaties,  because 
he  had  a  copy  of  my  instructions !  I  fear  this  will  prove  rather  an 
indiscretion  on  the  G.  G.’s  part,  as  it  shows  Lord  K.  all  my  hand. 
My  intention  was  to  get  the  government  committed  to  Emigration, 
as  it  must  involve  the  Railway  and'  administrative  questions  after¬ 
ward.  If  you  look  at  your  instructions,  you  will  see  how  evident 
are  your  future  intentions.  Of  course,  this  cannot  now  be  helped, 
but  in  future  it  is  well  we  should  know  that  the  Colonial  Office 
knows  all  you  say  to  me.” 

In  determining  the  footing  upon  which  the  Canadian 
representative  was  to  be  received,  Galt  had  several  inter¬ 
views  with  the  Colonial  Office.  The  late  government  had 
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declined  to  accede  to  the  Canadian  request  that  the  new 
official  should  be  given  “a  quasi-diplomatic  position  at  the 
Court  of  St.  James,  with  the  social  advantages  of  such  a 
rank  and  position.”  The  new  government  was  not  any¬ 
more  eager  to  grant  it.  Galt  wrote  Macdonald  on  May  4 : 

“I  had  my  first  interview  with  Lord  Kimberley  yesterday.  .  .  . 
I  then  inquired  what  had  been  decided  on  the  question  of  ‘status.’ 
To  which  he  replied  that  he  had  ascertained  that  this  point  had 
been  settled  by  the  late  Lord  Chamberlain  at  the  request  of  his 
predecessor,  and  that  the  High  Commissioner  was  to  take  pre¬ 
cedence,  by  the  Queen’s  command,  in  the  Royal  Palace  only,  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  Privy  Councillors.  He  added  that  it  was 
impossible  to  put  this  in  the  London  Gazette,  as  there  were  many 
protests  of  precedence  that  would  be  interfered  with,  and  would 
create  difficulties.  He  said  the  precedence  had  to  be  given  to  me 
personally,  but  would  no  doubt  be  extended  to  my  successors. 

I  then  inquired  as  to  my  presentation  to  the  Queen,  which  he 
said  he  would  be  prepared  to  do  at  the  Levee  or  Drawing-room.  I 
suggested  that  on  previous  occasions,  by  the  Queen’s  pleasure,  we 
had  more  than  once  been  honoured  by  a  private  audience,  and  that 
I  had  hoped  for  it  now,  as  a  suitable  recognition  of  the  importance 
the  government  attached  to  the  office.  But  this  he  declined,  on  the 
ground  that  it  might  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  other  Colonies,  to 
which  I  replied  that  none  were  in  the  same  position,  the  result 
being  that  he  adhered  to  his  decision.” 

To  anticipate  a  little,  it  may  be  noted  here  that  when, 
early  in  January,  1883,  Lord  Kimberley  was  promoted 
from  the  Colonial  to  the  India  Office,  Galt  seized  the  occa¬ 
sion  to  get  his  successor,  Lord  Derby,  started  on  the  right 
lines.  He  arranged  that  a  deputation  consisting  of  the 
Agents-general  of  the  Australasian  and  South  African 
colonies  should  wait  upon  Lord  Derby  and  formally  wel¬ 
come  him  to  his  new  task.  Acting  as  spokesman,  Sir 
Alexander,  after  conveying  their  good  wishes,  referred 
to  the  growing  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the 
colonies  and  the  need  of  a  greater  formal  recognition  of 
their  place  in  the  imperial  system. 

When  the  presentation  at  Court  was  arranged,  a  some¬ 
what  embarrassing  situation  arose.  The  law  of  England 
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did  not  yet  recognize  the  legality  of  marriage  with  a  de¬ 
ceased  wife’s  sister,  and  the  Court  officials  therefore  de¬ 
clared  that  Lady  Galt  could  not  be  presented.  Sir  Alex¬ 
ander  at  once  declared  that  if  that  decision  were  adhered 
to,  he  would  not  be  presented  either,  and  would  immedi¬ 
ately  return  to  Canada.  Fortunately  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
who  was  strongly  in  favor  of  having  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  follow  the  colonial  example  on  this  question,  and 
who  had  in  fact  moved  in  the  House  of  Lords  the  passing 
of  a  law  to  that  effect,  intervened.  The  Prince  had  been 
forewarned  by  Lord  Lome  that  some  difficulty  might 
arise.  He,  therefore,  sought  a  private  interview  with 
the  Queen  and  succeeded  in  having  the  edict  reversed, 
much  to  Sir  Alexander’s  relief  and  gratitude. 

Once  these  various  preliminary  questions  of  status  and 
terms  of  intercourse  with  the  ministers  were  determined, 
Galt  turned  to  the  specific  objects  of  his  mission. 


As  to  the  task  of  converting  the  British  government  to 
protection,  he  soon  realized  that  headway  would  be  slow. 
“I  do  not  fail  to  observe,”  he  wrote  Macdonald  on  April 
21,  “that  with  all  the  people  I  meet  the  Liberal  victory  is 
regarded  as  a  reindorsement  of  the  existing  form  of  Free 
Trade.”  The  only  Liberal  quarter  in  which  he  found  any 
sympathy  was  in  his  interviews  with  Dilke;  he  writes 
Macdonald : 

8  May,  1880. 

I  met  Sir  Charles  Dilke  last  night  at  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
he  asked  me  to  see  him  to-day  about  our  French  business.  I  said 
I  must  proceed  through  Lord  Kimberley,  but  as  he  was  present, 
that  was  soon  arranged.  .  .  . 

We  then  discussed  generally  the  prospect  of  treaties,  of  which 
he  was  not  sanguine,  as  England  had  nothing  to  give.  Strange  as 
it  may  seem,  I  found  he  leaned  to  the  Reciprocity  heresy.  I  am 
quite  sure  before  he  has  finished  the  negotiations  with  France,  he 
will  see  that  it  is  the  only  true  basis  for  negotiations.  He  quite 
laughed,  however,  at  the  idea  of  Gladstone  consenting  to  anything 
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of  the  kind,  and  I  greatly  fear  foreign  nations  will  take  advantage 
of  this  and  that  England  will  have  her  hands  tied  for  next  to 
nothing. 

Galt  was  at  first  more  hopeful  about  the  Conservatives. 
“If  things  commercially  go  badly,  as  I  believe  they  will,” 
he  wrote  Macdonald  in  May,  “the  Conservatives  will  next 
go  to  the  country,  if  not  as  Protectionists,  certainly  as 
Reciprocitarians,  as  they  call  those  who,  like  yourself  and 
myself,  retaliate  on  foreigners.”  A  year  later,  on  May  26, 
1881,  he  wrote  Tilley  that  the  Conservatives  were  going 
in  for  protection  as  their  only  chance,  being  greatly  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  success  of  a  protectionist  campaign  in  the 
bye-election  at  Preston.  He  continued: 

I  met  last  night  at  the  State  Ball,  W.  H.  Smith  and  Sir  R.  Cross, 
both  members  of  the  late  government.  They  quite  recognize  me  as 
sharing  their  views,  and  told  me  that  the  Conservatives  would  now 
fight  every  vacant  seat.  I  pressed  upon  them  that  their  true  policy 
was  to  fight  the  Liberals  in  the  boroughs  on  the  trade  question, 
and  I  think  they  will  ultimately,  and  indeed  soon,  take  this  line. 
Sir  Stafford  is  altogether  too  timid  a  man  to  initiate  and  carry  out 
a  new  policy  and  this  is  what  the  Conservatives  want.  Poor  old 
Dizzy  represented  the  brains  of  the  party. 

Yet  as  time  passed,  and  trade  revived,  or  Irish  or  foreign 
issues  diverted  interest,  Galt  was  forced  to  recognize  that 
the  hopes  of  his  Canadian  colleagues  and  himself  were 
at  least  premature,  and  that  the  task  of  making  the  people 
of  England  see  the  error  of  their  ways  would  be  a  long 
and  uphill  fight. 

In  the  trade  negotiations  with  France  and  Spain  which 
were  carried  on  fitfully  during  his  term  of  office,  Galt  was 
influenced  by  his  desire  for  a  tariff  agreement  with  the 
United  Kingdom.  He  was  averse  to  seeing  either  the 
United  Kingdom  or  Canada  tie  its  hands  by  treaties  with 
foreign  countries.  As  he  wrote  to  Dilke  in  December, 
1881:  “I  will  not  conceal  from  you  that  the  policy  I 
would  like  to  see  adopted  is  that  of  getting  as  near  free 
exchange  as  we  can  with  our  own  colonies,  and  a  renewal 
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of  engagements  with  France  makes  this  more  remote.” 
He  was  anxious,  also,  acting  on  instructions  from  Tilley, 
to  avoid  being  hampered  in  later  negotiations  with  other 
foreign  powers  by  having  promised  France  or  Spain  to 
accord  them  automatically  most  favored  nation  treatment. 

Little  progress  was  made  with  either  France  or  Spain 
in  the  first  years  of  his  mission.  The  United  Kingdom 
was  negotiating  with  both  countries,  and  the  Foreign 
Office  desired  to  have  the  right  ot  way.  Protectionist 
sentiment  in  France  was  still  strong,  and  after  1881,  the 
ill-feeling  over  Britain’s  occupation  of  Egypt  caused  much 
friction.  In  the  case  of  Spain,  the  unpopularity  of  the 
British  ambassador,  Sir  Robert  Morier,  proved  a  handi¬ 
cap,  and  Galt  preferred  to  negotiate  through  the  Spanish 
Minister  at  London,  with  whom  he  was  on  very  good 
terms.  These  negotiations  had  just  been  begun  when  he 
resigned;  they  were  carried  through  to  success  by  Sir 
Charles  Tupper.  Speaking  some  years  later  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  Sir  Charles  threw  light  on  some  of  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  which  his  predecessor  had  faced  and  which  on  Sir 
Alexander’s  advice  had  been  overcome  in  future  arrange¬ 
ments  with  the  Colonial  and  Foreign  Offices:  “When  I 
had  the  honour  of  succeeding  Sir  Alexander  Galt  in  the 
office  of  High  Commissioner,  he  left  for  my  information 
and  perusal  a  document  in  which  he  said  that  he  found 
himself  greatly  hampered  in  discharging  the  duties  im¬ 
posed  upon  him  by  the  government  of  Canada,  because 
he  only  stood  in  the  position  of  a  commercial  commis¬ 
sioner,  and  it  was  necessary  that  all  negotiations  with  the 
government  of  Spain  should  be  filtered  through  Her 
Majesty’s  Minister  at  the  Court  of  Madrid.”2 

Not  the  least  important  object  of  Galt’s  endeavours  was 
to  secure  the  abrogation  of  the  clauses  in  the  treaties  be¬ 
tween  the  United  Kingdom  and  Belgium  and  the  German 
Zollverein,  assuring  these  countries  any  tariff  privileges 

2Hansard,  May  12,  1887. 
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granted  by  a  British  colony  to  the  United  Kingdom  or  a 
sister  colony.  These  privileges  would  automatically  ex¬ 
tend  to  other  countries  having  most  favoured  nation  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  United  Kingdom,  and  thus  it  was  practi¬ 
cally  impossible  to  set  up  any  exclusive  preference  within 
the  Empire.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  expressed  great  sympathy 
with  this  object,  but  upon  inquiry  both  countries  ex¬ 
pressed  unwillingness  to  alter  this  clause  alone,  and  the 
attempt  to  secure  freedom  of  action  was  postponed.3 

Neither  the  subject  of  imperial  preference  nor  the  de¬ 
nunciation  of  the  Belgian  and  German  treaties  as  a  neces¬ 
sary  preliminary  step  became  a  practical  issue  again  dur¬ 
ing  the  later  period  of  Sir  Alexander’s  term  of  office. 
They  did  not  pass  from  his  mind,  however,  and  nearly  a 
decade  later,  when  the  question  of  unrestricted  reciprocity 
with  the  United  States  was  being  hotly  debated  in  Canada, 
he  endeavoured  once  more  to  turn  men’s  thoughts  into  the 
channel  of  inter-imperial  preference.4 


But  in  the  eighties  these  and  still  more  notable  develop¬ 
ments  were  still  in  the  future.  During  his  tenure  of  office 
as  High  Commissioner,  Galt  was  almost  equally  interested 
in  other  phases  of  imperial  relationship,  defence  in  some 
measure,  and  especially  the  question  of  the  reorganization 
of  the  political  machinery  of  the  Empire. 

The  defence  of  the  Empire  and  Canada’s  relation  to  it, 

3On  February  27,  1882,  the  Colonial  Office  passed  on  to  Galt 
from  the  Foreign  Office  the  results  of  the  inquiries  made: — Her 
Majesty’s  Minister  at  Brussels  has  now  reported,  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Belgian  Government  the  exemption  desired  by  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  would  necessitate  the  denunciation  of  the 
Treaty  of  1862,  and  the  negotiation  of  a  fresh  treaty  to  replace 
it,  and  Her  Majesty’s  Ambassador  at  Berlin  has  learnt  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  competent  German  authorities,  it  would  not  be  either 
convenient  or  desirable  to  abrogate  single  articles  of  the  Treaty 
of  1865  apart  from  a  general  revision  of  the  whole  instrument, 
for  which,  however,  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any  immediate 
necessity. 

4See  Chapter  XIX. 
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had  ceased  to  be  a  burning  issue  with  the  rapid  return  of 
the  United  States  to  a  civilian  footing  and  the  settlement 
of  the  disputes  outstanding  with  that  country.  The  re¬ 
vival  of  colonial  ambitions  on  the  part  of  Continental 
European  powers  was  just  beginning  to  affect  naval  and 
military  policy,  but  as  yet  the  mad  rivalry  of  a  generation 
later  was  only  in  the  germ.  Even  so,  some  stirrings  of 
national  spirit  led  to  a  sporadic  discussion  in  Canada  of 
means  of  taking  part  in  naval  as  well  as  military  defence. 

In  1881,  the  government  decided  to  establish  a  training- 
school  for  naval  officers,  and  to  assist  in  carrying  out  this 
plan  the  British  government  offered  a  gunboat  just  re¬ 
turned  from  the  China  station,  the  Charybdis,  as  a  free 
gift.  Unfortunately,  the  old  tub  was  hardly  in  shape  for 
service.  Writing  to  Tilley  in  July,  1881,  Galt  declares: 
“You  will  want  all  your  surplus  if  you  are  favored  with 
many  more  presents  from  the  British  Government.  Your 
last  favor  is  the  Charybdis.  To-day  I  have  an  official 
report  condemning  the  boilers,  and  saying  she  must  be 
laid  up  till  spring.  I  have  cabled  Pope  about  his  ship, 
adding  my  recommendations  that  she  had  better  be  re¬ 
turned  with  thanks.  . .  .  Every  blessed  thing  was  taken 
out  of  her  down  to  the  tin  cups  of  the  crew.  ...  If  the 
rotten  hull  of  a  wooden  ship  constitutes  a  man-of-war, 
then  you  have  got  a  splendid  commencement  of  a  navy/' 
The  Canadian  government  decided  not  to  accept  the  prof¬ 
fered  gift,  and  the  training-school  idea  came  to  nothing. 

Much  more  spectacular  were  the  projects  which  came  to 
birth  in  this  period  for  the  political  reorganization  of  the 
empire.  The  belief  prevalent  in  the  United  Kingdom  a 
few  years  earlier  that  separation  was  inevitable,  had  died 
away  with  the  passing  of  the  danger  from  the  United 
States,  the  growing  realization  of  the  potentialities  of  the 
colonies,  and  the  new  international  rivalry  for  privileged 
trade  areas  which  had  followed  the  consolidation  of  the 
nationalities  of  Western  Europe.  Many  in  the  colonies 
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who  had  shared  the  same  views  came  to  believe  that  the 
share  in  the  shaping  of  foreign  policy  which  independence 
was  designed  to  secure  might  be  attained  more  effectively 
by  some  form  of  imperial  federation,  now  that  the  chang¬ 
ing  temper  of  British  public  men  made  it  practical  at  last 
to  discuss  such  a  plan. 

With  his  usual  interest  in  broad  questions,  and  his  re¬ 
sponsiveness  to  the  changing  currents  of  thought,  Sir 
Alexander  became  one  of  the  foremost  advocates  of  the 
new  policy.  He  discussed  it  on  various  occasions,  but  the 
most  notable  were  two  addresses  delivered  by  invitation 
in  Edinburgh  and  Greenock,  in  January,  1881,  and  re¬ 
printed  in  pamphlet  form  as  The  Relations  of  the  Colo¬ 
nies  to  the  Empire :  Present  and  Future. 

After  reviewing  the  progress  and  sketching  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  colonies,  Sir  Alexander  declared  that  it  was 
not  likely  that  the  millions  of  intelligent,  energetic  men 
in  the  self-governing  colonies  would  long  be  content  with 
the  position  they  at  present  enjoyed  in  the  British  Empire. 
What  was  the  remedy?  Separation?  This  was  neither 
desirable  nor  necessary.  For  the  United  Kingdom  it 
would  mean  a  loss  of  prestige,  of  trade  opportunities  and 
naval  strength.  For  the  colonies  it  would  mean  an  in¬ 
significant  position  in  the  world,  a  position  like  that  of  a 
South  American  republic,  or  one  of  the  minor  nations, 
which  exercised  no  influence  on  human  affairs  and  were 
the  very  playthings  of  the  powerful  nations  of  the  earth. 
What  then?  The  difficulty  in  Ireland  pointed  the  way. 
It  was  impossible  that  the  distress  and  discontent  there 
would  end  until  some  form  of  Home  Rule  had  come.  The 
disaffection  which  existed  in  Ireland  was  not  so  much 
that  England  misgoverned  Ireland  but  that  she  governed 
Ireland  at  all.  It  was  a  realization  of  this  situation,  a 
situation  that  had  very  direct  consequences  for  Canada  in 
the  Fenian  raids,  which  had  lately  led  the  Canadian  par¬ 
liament  to  send  its  much-criticised  address,  petitioning 
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the  Queen  to  give  her  assent  to  a  measure  for  the  self- 
government  of  Ireland.  Canada’s  experiences  of  federa¬ 
tion  pointed  the  remedy — the  extension  of  the  principle 
of  federation  to  the  whole  self-governing  empire,  with 
the  general  interests  which  concerned  all  consolidated 
under  the  general  legislature,  and  with  local  interests  en¬ 
trusted  to  the  legislatures  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland, 
Canada  and  Australia.  The  British  Empire,  he  concluded, 
had  grown  beyond  its  political  system.  He  hoped  that 
whatever  changes  came  would  be  in  a  direction  which 
would  give  vitality  and  permanence  to  the  Empire:  “I 
cannot  believe  that  the  statesmen  who  have  built  up  this 
great  empire  have  not  bequeathed  ability  and  talent 
enough  to  their  successors  to  hold  it  together.” 

In  these  and  similar  utterances  Galt  developed  one  phase 
of  the  policy  of  empire  which  was  eventually  to  take  shape 
by  the  reconciling  of  opposing  but  complementary  prin¬ 
ciples.  Neither  the  imperial  federation  plan  which  he, 
and  soon  afterwards,  so  many  others  advocated,  nor  the 
independence  which  he  had  defended  a  decade  earlier,  was 
to  commend  itself  wholly  to  the  generation  which  followed, 
but  each  policy  contributed  an  essential  element  to  the 
new  connection  of  the  Empire  as  an  alliance  of  indepen¬ 
dent  states  which  in  our  own  times  has  come  to  prevail 
in  doctrine  and  in  practice. 

His  colleagues  in  Canada  were  now  more  nationalist 
than  he.  Sir  Charles  Tupper  wrote  him  in  March,  1883: 
“I  read  with  great  interest  your  speeches  at  Edinburgh, 
Greenock,  and  Liverpool,  and  need  not  tell  you  that  they 
showed  your  usual  ability.  Of  course,  you  know  that  I 
do  not  agree  with  you  on  the  question  of  Imperial  Federa¬ 
tion,  believing  as  I  do  that  we  will  for  many  years  find 
ample  work  in  consolidating  our  existing  constitution  and 
developing  our  material  resources.”  Macdonald,  writing 
on  February  2,  was  equally  opposed  to  any  plans  for  sub¬ 
merging  Canada  in  a  London  parliament:  “We  are  in- 
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formed  by  telegraph  of  your  speech  at  Edinburgh,  and  I 
await  with  some  little  anxiety  its  arrival  in  extenso.  I 
hope  you  have  not  committed  yourself  too  much  to  the  pro¬ 
ject  of  Imperial  Federation,  which,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
can  never  be  worked  out.” 

It  was  not,  however,  in  these  essays  in  high  policy  that 
the  time  and  energy  of  the  High  Commissioner  were 
chiefly  concerned.  The  pressing  and  practical  task  before 
him  was  to  promote  emigration  from  the  British  Isles  to 
Canada.  At  great  cost  the  Dominion  was  opening  the 
North  West  to  settlement,  and  unless  emigrants  could  be 
found  in  large  numbers,  the  rails  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
would  rust  and  the  country  be  saddled  with  a  vast  and 
useless  expenditure.  The  need  of  men  from  overseas  was 
the  greater  because  of  the  constant  drain,  “the  exodus,” 
from  Canada  itself  to  the  United  States,  though  the  very 
fact  of  this  migration,  exaggerated  by  United  States 
agencies,  was  the  greatest  stumbling-block  in  the  path  of 
success  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Dominion  had  already  several  emigration  agents 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  dry  rot  had  set  in.  “So  far 
as  I  can  judge,”  Galt  wrote  to  Pope,  who,  as  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  was  in  charge  of  immigration,  shortly  after 
his  arrival  in  England,  “the  whole  establishment  here  is 
a  complete  sham  and  waste  of  money.  Dyke  at  Liverpool 
is  a  really  good  man,  but  the  rest  are  simply  obstruc¬ 
tions.”  He  effected  a  thoroughgoing  shake-up  in  the 
staff,  and  secured  the  adoption  of  more  business-like  meth¬ 
ods.  Some  improvements  were  made  in  the  pamphlets 
and  settlers’  and  delegates’  reports  prepared  for  distribu¬ 
tion,  though  characteristically  the  freedom  of  action  of  the 
man  on  the  spot  was  hampered  herein  by  the  necessity  of 
having  all  the  appropriation  for  printing  spent  in  Canada 
as  an  incident  in  the  patronage  system.  Galt  took  every 
occasion  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  the  press,  and 
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by  his  speeches  and  other  activities  endeavored  to  keep 
Canada  in  the  mind  of  the  public. 

He  felt,  however,  that  some  policy  more  striking  and 
comprehensive  than  these  routine  methods  should  be 
adopted,  wholesale  rather  than  retail  measures.  The  agri¬ 
cultural  depression  in  Great  Britain,  and  still  more  the 
distress  and  famine  in  Ireland,  for  the  relief  of  which  the 
Canadian  parliament  had  the  year  before  voted  $100,000, 
appeared  to  offer  the  opportunity  and  the  need  for  a 
scheme  of  emigration  on  an  unprecedented  scale.  In  sea¬ 
son  and  out  he  sought  to  enlist  the  sympathy  and  aid  of 
the  government,  and  later  of  private  associations,  in  such 
a  plan.  He  urged  that  it  was  the  only  effective  way  of 
draining  the  swamp  of  misery  in  Ireland:  with  an  ap¬ 
propriate  Irish  bull,  he  declared  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
Macdonald,  that  “in  the  end  Kimberley  and  Forster  must 
discover  that  there  is  no  other  way  of  making  the  west  of 
Ireland  support  its  600,000  souls  than  to  take  half  of  them 
away.”  And  if  they  were  to  leave,  there  was  no  question 
that  it  was  to  the  interest  of  the  whole  empire  that  they 
should  go  to  Canada  rather  than  be  lost  to  the  flag.  If 
left  to  themselves,  it  would  be  to  the  United  States  they 
would  go.  There  the  first  tide  had  flowed,  and  as  three  out 
of  four  new  emigrants  had  their  passage  paid  by  friends 
on  the  other  side,  the  start  of  the  United  States  was  hard 
to  overcome. 

In  debating  ways  and  means  of  promoting  emigration 
on  a  large  scale,  Galt  considered  the  advisability  of  reviv¬ 
ing  once  more  the  land  company  plan.  The  chief  share¬ 
holders  of  the  Canada  Company  in  London  were  ap¬ 
proached,  and  showed  some  interest.  The  homestead  and 
preemption  system  which  had  been  adopted  in  the  North- 
West  was  found,  however,  to  preclude  the  activities  of  a 
company  organized  on  a  commercial  basis,  and  Galt  turned 
once  more  to  the  government  for  aid.  He  drew  up  a  plan 
for  joint  action  between  the  British  and  Canadian  Gov- 
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ernments  which  enlisted  the  sympathy  of  Forster,  the 
more  cautious  approval  of  Kimberley,  and  the  endorsation 
of  the  Canadian  Cabinet.  It  was  manifest,  Galt  pre¬ 
mised,  that  it  was  only  by  the  removal  of  entire  families 
that  any  sensible  relief  could  be  secured ;  provision  would 
have  to  be  made  not  only  for  their  transport  but  for  their 
maintenance  until  a  crop  had  been  secured.  He  proposed, 
therefore,  that  ready-made  farms  should  be  prepared  in 
the  North-West,  a  small  dwelling  built  and  about  eight 
acres  of  land  broken  and  prepared  for  a  crop,  the  first 
settlers  being  employed  to  do  this  work  for  the  later 
comers.  Forty  pounds  would  be  required  for  transporta¬ 
tion  and  the  same  amount  to  prepare  the  land.  The  Cana¬ 
dian  government  would  give  a  free  homestead  with  pre¬ 
emption  rights;  a  Commission  or  National  Emigration 
Association,  to  which  the  British  government  should  ad¬ 
vance  funds  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  would  organize  and 
carry  out  the  work,  the  outlay  being  made  a  first  charge 
on  each  settler’s  land,  to  be  paid  off  in  annual  instalments. 
One  of  Galt’s  later  letters  put  his  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
the  plan  as  it  should  be  carried  out  at  £10,000,000, — rather 
a  large  sum  for  Victorian  days. 

The  fate  of  the  proposal  is  seen  from  letters  to  Mac¬ 
donald  : 

20  November,  1880. 

.  .  .  Mr.  Forster  commenced  by  expressing  his  sense  of  the 
obligation  they  felt  under  to  the  Canadian  Government  for  their 
expressed  readiness  to  co-operate,  as  far  as  emigration  can  help, 
in  the  remedial  measures  of  the  government.  But  in  the  present 
condition  of  Ireland  he  feared  that  the  announcement  of  any 
government  plan  of  emigration  would  almost  certainly  produce 
violent  opposition.  He  said  they  were  going  to  bring  down  a  land 
bill,  and  he  hoped  in  connection  with  it  they  might  be  able  to 
introduce  systematic  emigration.  ...  I  mentioned  that  Lord 
Lome  had  given  me  private  letters  to  several  of  the  leading  Irish 
landlords,  but  I  desired  to  consult  his  wishes  in  regard  to  using 
them.  He  said  that  at  present  he  would  prefer  that  I  withheld 
them,  as  he  thought  the  landlords  were  so  peculiarly  situated  that 
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any  action  by  them  would  be  viewed  with  great  suspicion.  He 
hoped  the  time  would  come  when  their  co-operation  might  be  safely 
asked.  .  .  . 

I  mentioned  to  Mr.  Forster  your  suggestion  that  I  might  per¬ 
haps  with  advantage  place  myself  in  communication  with  the 
Catholic  hierarchy.  This  idea  struck  him  very  favorably,  and  he 
mentioned  as  a  confidential  communication  that  the  government 
had  an  understanding  with  the  better  part  of  the  prelates,  though 
several,  including  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  were  identified  with 
the  agitators.  ...  I  then  suggested  that  you  might  induce  the 
Catholic  bishops  in  Canada  to  convey  to  their  colleagues  in  Ireland 
their  approval  of  emigration  to  Canada,  and  state  the  manner  in 
which  their  faith  and  morals  would  be  conserved  by  their  own 
priests.  Mr.  Forster  was  much  pleased,  and  begged  me  to  ask 
you  to  do  so,  which  I  have  done  by  cable.  He  said  that  the  Irish 
priesthood  was  opposing  emigration,  to  a  great  extent  from  the 
belief  that  their  people,  when  they  got  into  the  large  American 
towns,  became  demoralized,  and  that  it  would  be  most  useful  if 
the  Canadian  bishops  would  point  out  that  in  Canada,  on  our 
farming  lands,  the  people  would  be  well  cared  for.  .  .  . 

4th  January,  1881. 

I  cabled  you  yesterday  the  purport  of  my  interview  with 
Forster,  whereby  you  will  learn  that  emigration  will  not  be 
referred  to  in  the  Speech.  He  said  he  had  submitted  our  proposal 
to  all  his  colleagues,  and  that  the  principal  opposition  had  come 
from  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  would  not  listen  to  any  suggestion  that 
the  Exchequer  should  be  put  to  such  charges.  He  also  said  they 
feared  it  would  add  to  the  hostility  of  the  Irish  toward  the 
government  measures.  I  offered  to  see  Gladstone,  but  he  considered 
it  of  no  use.  .  .  . 

I  am  very  deeply  chagrined  at  this  result,  for  I  have  grave 
doubts  whether  such  another  opportunity  will  ever  recur.  .  .  . 

Systematic  plans  of  emigration  were  at  a  discount  in 
Ireland.  The  Land  League  movement  was  at  its  height; 
the  people  had  determined  that  “their  America  was  here 
or  nowhere,”  and  the  Nationalist  leaders  looked  upon  emi¬ 
gration  as  a  device  for  draining  the  country  of  the  most 
enterprising  men  and  for  blocking  the  reform  in  the  land 
system  which  was  long  overdue.  They  wanted  to  attack 
the  cause,  not  the  symptoms  of  the  disease.  Hence  Galt 
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fared  little  better  when  he  turned  to  the  Irish  landlords, 
with  many  of  whom,  particularly  Lord  Lansdowne,  he 
entered  into  detailed  discussion.  The  visit  of  Archbishop 
Lynch,  of  Toronto,  to  Ireland  in  1882,  and  letters  written 
by  other  Canadian  prelates,  at  the  government’s  sugges¬ 
tion,  had  somewhat  more  effect.  A  little  earlier  Galt  had 
discussed  plans  of  co-operation  in  emigration  with  the 
directors  of  the  Canadian  Pacific.  One  outcome  was  seen 
when  in  1883  the  Company  made  the  British  Government 
an  offer  to  settle  10,000  Irish  families  upon  stocked  and 
equipped  farms  in  Manitoba,  provided  the  government  lent 
them  £1,000,000  without  interest  for  ten  years.  The 
British  authorities  sought  a  guarantee  of  the  loan  from 
the  Canadian  government,  and  when  it  declined,  the  plan 
fell  through.  It  was  announced  that  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  would  itself  back  a  similar  plan  in  the  spring  of 
1884,  but  violent  opposition  by  the  Nationalists  ended  any 
such  idea. 

Seeking  elsewhere  for  men,  Galt  discussed  emigration 
in  every  promising  quarter  from  Highland  landlords  to 
Russian  Jews’  relief  committees.  No  systematic  policy 
was  adopted  by  any  of  the  bodies  approached,  but  individ¬ 
ual  emigration  increased  notably,  for  a  time.  The  boom 
in  the  North-West  gave  a  fillip  to  emigration,  but  it  died 
down  as  soon  as  depression  came.  Not  till  Canadians 
themselves  had  proved  the  land,  and  not  until  the  free 
land  of  the  United  States  had  practically  vanished,  was 
the  great  west  to  attract  the  settlers  it  cried  for  and 
could  so  amply  reward. 

One  legacy  of  these  activities  was  the  responsibility 
which  Sir  Alexander  assumed  upon  his  return  to  Canada 
of  looking  after  a  colony  of  Russian  Jews  settled  near 
Moosomin,  a  task  of  no  little  magnitude  which  for  many 
years  kept  him  in  close  communication  with  the  Mon¬ 
tagus,  Rothschilds,  and  other  leaders  of  the  Jewish  com¬ 
munity  in  London. 
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Throughout  these  and  other  activities,  Sir  Alexander 
had  been  distracted  by  the  desire  to  return  to  Canada. 
His  health,  which  had  hitherto  been  robust,  had  suffered. 
“There  is  either  something  in  the  air  of  London,”  he  wrote 
Macdonald,  in  March,  1882,  “which  does  not  agree  with 
me,  or  the  confinement  and  regular  office  work  tell  injuri¬ 
ously  on  me.  I  have  not  had  two  days  of  thorough  health 
since  the  first  of  December,  and  you  and  I  both  know  that 
at  our  age  such  monitions  must  not  be  neglected.”  “There 
is  no  use  my  continuing  constantly  feeling  poorly,”  he 
wrote  again,  “and  unfit  for  work,  while  I  have  the  con¬ 
viction  that  a  return  home  will  make  me  well.  ‘At  my 
time  of  life,’  as  poor  old  Hincks  said,  I  cannot  afford  to 
waste  my  remaining  strength,  and  I  have  much  to  do  in 
Canada  before  my  final  disappearance,  I  hope.” 

It  was  not,  however,  his  ill-health  alone  which  led  Galt 
to  think  of  returning  to  Canada.  Canada’s  first  diplomat 
was  experiencing  the  difficulty  which  has  faced  every 
democracy  in  the  conduct  of  diplomacy.  As  the  game  has 
been  played,  the  diplomats  who  wished  to  maintain  the 
dignity  of  their  office  and  their  country,  to  meet  on  an 
equal  footing  the  personages  in  society  and  finance  who  in 
the  past  have  guided  the  destinies  of  nations  behind  the 
scenes,  have  considered  that  they  were  compelled  to  spend 
generously.  Yet  there  was  nothing  democracies  were  less 
willing  to  do  than  to  provide  adequately  for  their  servants 
in  these  and  other  similar  high  places.  The  United  States 
had  starved  its  embassies,  and  in  Canada  one  of  the  first 
acts  of  the  parliament  which  met  after  Confederation  was 
to  attempt  to  cut  down  the  Governor-General’s  salary.  A 
government  might  with  impunity  waste  millions  in  in¬ 
efficient  administration,  but  it  dared  not  spend  a  few 
thousands  in  paying  officials  salaries  materially  higher 
than  the  income  of  the  average  voter.  In  the  case  of  the 
High  Commissioner,  the  salary  had  been  fixed  at  $10,000, 
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with  $4,000  for  dwelling  and  contingencies,  a  sum  which 
fell  very  far  short  of  meeting  what  Galt  considered  the 
necessary  outlay.  Had  his  private  finances  been  in  the 
condition  of  earlier  years,  he  would  gladly  have  borne  the 
added  expense  out  of  his  own  pocket,  but  during  the  de¬ 
pression  in  Canada  his  estate  had  been  seriously  encum¬ 
bered,  and  for  the  time  the  net  income  had  materially 
fallen.  He  put  the  case  frankly  before  Macdonald  a  year 
after  taking  office: 

13  March,  1881. 

You  recommend  me  to  hold  on,  cut  down  expenses,  and  suspend 
hospitalities,  etc.  All  this  I  have  done  to  the  fullest  extent  pos¬ 
sible,  but  it  does  not  fit  in  with  my  ideal  of  usefulness.  Let  us 
consider  the  position.  .  .  . 

...  As  I  told  you  when  in  London,  my  early  expenditure 
was  £150  a  month  more  than  my  salary,  and  even  this  would  not 
have  been  enough.  I  then  clearly  saw  that  the  thing  was  imprac¬ 
ticable;  you  could  not  help  me,  and  I  could  not  help  myself. 
However,  having  then  adopted  the  course  you  now  suggest,  and 
having  luckily  got  something  more  out  of  my  own  estate,  I  have 
at  last  a  sense  of  freedom,  and  shall  not  trouble  you  any  more.  I 
have  systematically  abstained  from  making  calls  and  accepting 
invitations,  which  I  cannot  return,  and  generally  placed  myself 
under  close  reefed  topsails.  But  this  is  neither  pleasant  nor  is  it 
the  course  the  High  Commissioner  of  Canada  should  take. 

To  succeed  in  influencing  public  opinion  and  the  government  in 
favour  of  Canada,  both  as  a  field  for  emigration,  and  also  looking 
to  a  change  in  trade  policy,  it  is  essential  that  one  should  meet 
in  society  the  large  landlords,  the  leaders  of  the  ConservativeParty 
and  generally  members  of  both  Houses.  This  cannot  be  done  by 
staying  at  home.  It  means  frequenting  the  clubs  (of  which  I  have 
plenty),  going  to  the  House,  appearing  at  dinners  and  receptions, 
in  short,  keeping  myself  before  the  Public.  You  can  get  a  hundred 
men  quite  as  good  as  I  am,  to  sit  in  my  office  and  write  letters,  but 
if  you  ever  expected  real  service  from  me,  it  could  only  be  in  the 
personal  influence  I  could  exercise  in  the  circles  referred  to.  Cir¬ 
cumstances  render  it  impossible  for  me  to  do  what  you  have  a 
right  to  expect,  and  what  I  consider  imperative. 

Let  me  now  ask  you  as  an  old  friend,  and  not  as  Premier  of 
Canada,  to  reflect  that  if  I  have  duties  to  my  country,  and  possibly 
ambitions  for  myself  (though  the  latter  are  pretty  well  extin- 
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guished) ,  that  I  have  still  more  serious  responsibilities,  as  the  father 
of  eleven  children,  eight  of  whom  are  daughters,  and  that  I  am 
sixty-four  years  old.  My  coming  here  at  all  I  now  see  was  a  most 
serious  error,  and  I  cannot  again  resume  the  place  I  had  in 
Canada,  without  serious  loss  and  difficulty,  but  this  far  better  than 
to  attempt  the  impossible  task  of  remaining.  Returning,  I  shall 
have  a  good  hope  of  taking  advantage  of  the  evident  return  of 
prosperity  and  speculation  to  extricate  my  estate,  and  to  avail 
myself  of  some  one  of  the  many  openings  which  must  arise  in 
connection  with  the  North  West.  .  .  . 

I  have  no  other  definite  plans  in  view,  only  wishing  to  see  my 
way  out  of  my  present  false  position. 

I  think  you  should  insist  now  on  your  Representative  being  re¬ 
cognized  as  a  member  of  the  Corps  Diplomatique.  It  is  really  the 
only  proper  definition  of  his  rank,  and  the  only  way  to  ensure 
proper  respect  here.  As  a  Colonial  these  “arrogant  insulars”  turn 
up  their  noses  at  us  all.  It  strikes  me  I  shall  make  this  confiden¬ 
tially  but  officially  the  real  ground  of  my  resignation.  .  .  . 

A  little  earlier  he  had  written  to  Sir  Charles  Tupper: 

....  With  my  large  family  I  cannot  live  here  as  I  consider 
I  ought  to  do  without  spending  £1,500  a  year  of  my  own,  and  this 
is  in  the  first  place  inconvenient,  and  secondly,  paying  too  dear  for 
the  honour  of  representing  Canada. 

Of  course,  circumstances  may  alter  the  situation,  and  it  may 
appear  my  duty  to  remain,  but  at  present  I  do  not  see  it.  .  .  . 
You  mentioned  while  you  were  here  that  you  would  yourself  rather 
like  this  English  mission.  I  confess  I  am  heartily  tired  of  it,  and 
the  post  is  quite  at  your  service.  I  should  prefer  going  back  to 
Parliament  or  helping  to  do  my  part  particularly  in  the  colonization 
of  the  North-West. 

Upon  the  strong  urging  of  Macdonald  and  Tilley,  Galt 
agreed  to  stay  on.  A  year  later,  with  failing  health  added 
to  his  other  reasons,  he  put  in  a  formal  resignation,  but 
was  again  prevailed  upon  to  withdraw  it  for  the  time.  It 
was  only  for  the  time,  however,  and  on  June  1,  1883,  he 
definitely  retired  from  office,  Sir  Charles  Tupper  succeed¬ 
ing  him. 

In  the  nearly  six  years  which  he  had  given  to  the  dip¬ 
lomatic  service  of  his  country,  Sir  Alexander  Galt  had  not 
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carried  through  all  the  projects  his  fertile  imagination 
had  conceived,  but  he  had  done  a  great  deal  to  help  bring 
Canada  before  the  world.  The  government  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  statesmen  of 
Western  Europe  had  been  made  in  great  measure  familiar 
with  the  possibilities  and  ambitions  of  the  new  power 
among  the  nations,  and  the  foundations  had  been  well  and 
soundly  laid  for  the  development  of  the  inter-imperial 
interest  and  the  international  relations  which  were  to  be 
the  outstanding  feature  of  the  succeeding  generation. 
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The  North  Western  Enterprises 

The  Coal  Discoveries — The  Passing  of  the  Wilderness — River, 
Rail  and  Riel — Depression  and  a  Way  Out — The  Problem  of 
the  Semi-Arid  Belt — The  Coming  of  Success. 

IN  Galt’s  letters,  written  in  the  first  year  or  two  of  his 
work  in  London,  one  note  recurs  again  and  again :  “I 
should  like  to  have  a  hand  in  opening  up  our  North 
West.”  For  any  of  the  men  who  had  taken  a  leading 
part  in  bringing  the  North  West  into  relation  with  East¬ 
ern  Canada,  this  would  have  been  a  natural  aspiration, 
but  it  was  particularly  fitting  that  the  son  of  the  man 
who  had  helped  open  western  Upper  Canada  to  the  set¬ 
tler,  the  man  who  himself  had  shared  so  notably  in  the 
development  of  the  Eastern  Townships  and  of  the  whole 
united  province,  should  now  look  westward  for  a  con¬ 
structive  task  for  his  closing  years. 

The  opportunity  soon  came.  Two  of  Sir  Alexander’s 
sons  followed  the  lure  of  the  West.  John  Galt,  after 
some  five  years’  service  with  the  Bank  of  Montreal,  de¬ 
cided  to  enter  commercial  life,  and  in  1882  formed  a 
partnership  in  Winnipeg  with  his  cousin,  George  F.  Galt, 
son  of  Sir  Thomas,  as  wholesalers  and  importers.  Elliott 
T.  Galt,  in  1879,  had  entered  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  at  Ottawa,  but  he  was  soon  transferred  to  the 
West,  and  two  years  later  was  made  Assistant  Indian 
Commissioner,  with  headquarters  at  Regina,  and  the 
whole  western  wilderness  as  his  field  of  operations.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  travels  in  the  spring  of  1879,  the  presence  of  coal 
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of  good  quality  at  the  “coal  banks”  on  the  Belly  River, 
directly  opposite  the  present  city  of  Lethbridge  in  the 
provisional  district  of  Alberta,  was  brought  to  his  atten¬ 
tion.  He  at  once  realized  the  possibilities,  made  a  pre¬ 
liminary  survey  of  the  extent  of  the  outcrop,  and  in  the 
year  following  took  samples  of  the  coal  east  for  analysis. 
The  analysis  was  so  promising  that  he  forwarded  the 
report  to  Sir  Alexander  with  a  view  to  securing  the  co¬ 
operation  of  his  friends  and  himself  in  its  development. 

It  had  been  known  for  many  years  that  a  great  part 
of  the  western  plains  was  underlaid  by  coal  beds  of  vary¬ 
ing  quality,  though  neither  the  extent  nor  the  richness  of 
the  deposits  were  as  yet  suspected.  On  the  banks  of 
nearly  every  stream  that  tore  down  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  coal  was  found  outcropping  at  various  points, 
much  of  it  lignitic,  suitable  under  existing  methods  of 
consumption  for  only  local  uses.  One  great  formation, 
the  Belly  River  horizon,  originating  in  the  later  Creta¬ 
ceous  period,  stretched  from  near  Medicine  Hat  to  the 
mountains,  with  the  chief  outcrops  on  the  edges  of  the 
field.  In  the  east  it  was  a  decidedly  low-grade  lignite, 
but  it  improved  steadily  in  quality  toward  the  mountains, 
whether  because  of  the  original  greater  overburden  or 
because  of  the  crushing  and  shearing  action  of  the  forces 
which  had  uplifted  the  mountains  themselves.  When  the 
Belly  and  St.  Mary’s  Rivers  were  reached,  the  coal  had 
become  distinctly  bituminous,  in  wide  seams  and  of  good 
quality.  Nowhere  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  the 
newly  located  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  was 
an  equally  good  deposit  known,  while  across  the  moun¬ 
tains  the  Vancouver  mines  were  only  being  opened  up 
and  were  too  distant  to  be  available  for  the  plains.  With 
the  development  of  the  country  which  would  follow  the 
completion  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  and  with  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  railway  itself,  it  was  evident  that  the  Belly 
River  deposit  had  great  commercial  possibilities. 
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Sir  Alexander  was  much  attracted  by  the  enterprise, 
and  lost  no  time  in  bringing  it  before  London  friends. 
Mr.  William  Lethbridge,  a  member  of  the  publishing  and 
distributing  firm  of  W.  H.  Smith  and  Son,  at  once  agreed 
to  take  an  interest,  and  through  his  efforts,  his  partner, 
the  Right  Honourable  W.  H.  Smith,  who  had  held  several 
posts  in  Conservative  administrations  and  was  soon  to 
become  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  William  Ashmead  Bartlett 
Burdett-Coutts,  who  had  just  married  the  Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts,  that  most  distinguished  of  heiresses  and 
philanthropists,  joined  the  syndicate.  No  more  substan¬ 
tial  and  honourable  business  men  could  have  been  found 
in  England,  and  their  adherence  gave  assurance  that  the 
necessary  backing  would  be  forthcoming.  Each  of  the 
four  members  subscribed  £2,000  to  meet  preliminary 
expenses.  A  practical  mining  engineer  from  Nova 
Scotia,  Nicholas  Bryant,  was  engaged  to  report  on  the 
“coal  banks”  on  the  Belly  River  and  at  other  points  in 
Southern  Alberta  where  outcrops  had  been  observed. 

Galt  himself  found  it  necessary  to  return  to  Canada 
during  the  summer  of  1881,  in  connection  with  the  immi¬ 
gration  plans  then  under  way.  In  company  with  his  son 
Elliott,  he  drove  from  the  Assiniboine  River  to  Alberta, 
a  distance  of  over  seven  hundred  miles,  and  satisfied  him¬ 
self  as  to  the  coal  situation,  after  which  he  drove  to  Butte, 
Montana,  a  further  distance  of  three  hundred  miles,  and 
thence  home  by  the  Utah  Northern  and  Union  Pacific 
Railways,  the  whole  trip  occupying  more  than  six  weeks. 
Bryant  reported  late  in  the  same  year  in  favour  of  secur¬ 
ing  two  locations  at  the  “coal  banks,”  one  at  Wood¬ 
pecker,  down  the  Belly  River,  and  a  fourth  at  the 
Crowfoot  crossing  near  the  Blackfoot  reserve  on  the  Bow 
River.  These  four  locations  of  320  acres  each  were  ac¬ 
cordingly  leased  from  the  government  in  1882.  A 
company  was  organized,  the  Northwestern  Coal  and 
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Navigation  Company,  with' William  Lethbridge  as  presi¬ 
dent,  and  a  capital  of  £50,000  to  mine  and  market  the 
coal. 


Nowhere  in  America  was  the  transition  from  the 
hunting  and  fighting  of  Indian  tribes  to  the  activities  of 
joint-stock  companies  made  so  abruptly  as  in  the  district 
where  the  new  enterprise  was  to  be  developed.  The 
provisional  district  of  Alberta,  as  the  southern  half  of 
what  is  now  the  province  of  Alberta  was  designated  in 
1882,  had  until  a  year  or  two  before  been  utter  wilder¬ 
ness.  It  had  long  been  the  home  of  some  of  the  most 
daring  and  most  intelligent  of  the  Indian  tribes  belonging 
to  the  great  Sioux,  Blackfeet,  Blood,  Piegan,  Sarcee  and 
Assiniboine  families.  The  vast  herds  of  buffalo  which 
roamed  the  central  plains  gave  them  their  livelihood, 
and  the  scalping-raid  and  the  sun-dance  were  still  fore¬ 
most  in  their  recreation.  The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 
had  built  its  posts  and  made  its  trails  at  far  distances 
through  the  country.  Later,  whiskey  traders  from 
across  the  American  border  had  done  their  part  in 
uplifting  the  natives  to  the  white  man’s  level. 

It  was  not  until  the  territory  was  conveyed  to  the 
Dominion  in  1870,  and  the  North  West  Mounted  Police 
had  pitched  their  tents  on  the  banks  of  Old  Man’s  River, 
at  Fort  Macleod,  in  1874,  that  the  new  order  began. 
Changes  came  fast.  In  1877  the  treaty  with  the  Black- 
feet,  concluded  by  Lieutenant-Governor  Laird,  opened 
the  land  to  settlement.  The  very  next  year  the  buffalo 
failed  the  Indians,  and  they  were  compelled  to  fall  back 
on  government  aid  and  on  the  farming  possibilities  of 
their  reservations.  As  the  buffalo  disappeared,  driven 
out  by  the  rifle  and  the  railway,  the  steer  came  in.  In 
1881  the  first  of  the  great  cattle  ranches,  the  Cochrane 
ranch,  was  established,  west  of  Calgary,  by  a  herd  of 
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cattle  driven  across  the  boundary  from  Montana,  and 
the  cattle  days  had  begun. 


The  new  district  was  still  hundreds  of  miles  from  a 
railway.  In  1881  the  Canadian  Pacific  had  only  reached 
a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  west  of  Winnipeg,  though  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  of  1882  construction  was  pushed  with 
unprecedented  speed,  and  by  the  end  of  the  season  rail¬ 
head  was  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  further  west.  The 
only  communication  between  Alberta  and  the  outside 
world  was  by  bull-train  and  prairie  schooner  across  the 
Montana  plains  to  Fort  Benton,  the  head  of  navigation 
on  the  Missouri  River,  whence  by  water  and  rail  the  east 
could  at  length  be  reached.  With  the  arrival  of  the 
North  West  Mounted  Police,  the  American  firm,  I.  G. 
Baker  and  Company,  aggressively  sought  the  trading 
business  south  of  Bow  River,  while  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  continued  to  reign  supreme  north  thereof.  The 
wants  of  the  few  ranchers  and  settlers  were  met  by  one 
or  the  other  company — the  main  business  in  those  days 
after  the  disappearance  of  the  trade  in  buffalo  hides 
being  in  supplying  the  Police  and  Indian  Departments. 
The  entire  transport  of  the  southern  district  was  carried 
on  by  the  American  company.  What  use  would  be  made 
of  the  net-work  of  rivers  that  poured  from  the  Rockies 
was  yet  to  be  seen. 

When  the  Coal  Company  undertook,  in  1883,  to  begin 
mining  operations  on  the  Belly  River,  at  a  point  later 
known,  in  honour  of  the  president,  as  Lethbridge,  Elliott 
Galt,  who  had  been  appointed  manager,  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  improvise  the  needed  equipment  on  the  spot  or 
to  bring  it  long  distances  at  great  effort  and  expense. 
For  the  timbering  of  the  mine  and  for  providing  lumber 
for  the  company’s  buildings,  a  timber  limit  of  fifty  square 
miles  was  acquired  in  the  Porcupine  Hills,  about  sixty 
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miles  distant  from  Lethbridge.  A  portable  saw  mill  was 
brought  from  eastern  Canada  by  steamer  up  the  Mis¬ 
souri  River  to  Fort  Benton,  and  thence  by  bull-train  to 
the  limit.  To  transport  the  mining  timbers  and  lumber 
from  the  mill  to  Lethbridge  the  company  purchased  a 
bull-train  and  mule-train  of  their  own.  The  bull-train 
consisted  of  four  teams,  each  of  sixteen  bulls  yoked 
together  and  drawing  three  wagons.  Each  set  of  wagons 
had  a  capacity  of  about  eleven  tons,  or  forty-four  tons 
for  the  train.  The  mules,  which  were  brought  up  from 
St.  Louis,  were  likewise  divided  into  four  teams,  each  of 
sixteen  mules,  drawing  the  same  load.  A  fair  day’s 
journey  for  the  bulls  was  twelve  miles,  while  the  mules 
could  make  eighteen. 

The  next  problem  was  to  arrange  for  transporting  the 
coal.  The  located  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  following 
the  North  Saskatchewan  valley  as  surveyed  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  during  the  Mackenzie  regime,  had  been  aban¬ 
doned  by  the  syndicate  formed  to  build  the  road.  General 
Rosser,  its  first  manager,  is  credited  with  issuing  in  1880 
instructions  which  seem  to  indicate  that  he  had  read  how 
the  Czar  of  Russia  had  settled  the  location  of  the  railway 
from  Petrograd  to  Moscow.  Taking  the  engineer  to  a 
wall-map  and  stretching  his  arms  across  it  with  his 
fingers  placed  on  Winnipeg  and  Fort  Calgary — as  then 
known — he  declared:  “You  are  to  find  the  shortest  pos¬ 
sible  line  between  these  two  points — some  eight  hundred 
miles  apart — consistent  with  sound  methods  of  location.” 
This  new  line  across  the  plains  finally  followed  the  Bow 
River  valley,  leaving  the  “coal  banks”  still  to  the  south 
and  about  one  hundred  miles  from  the  most  accessible 
point  of  the  proposed  railway. 

The  plan  of  Galt  and  his  associates  was  to  utilize  the 
river-system,  floating  the  coal  in  steamers  and  barges 
down  the  Belly  River  to  its  junction  with  the  Bow  and 
thence  along  the  South  Saskatchewan  to  Medicine  Hat, 
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where  the  Canadian  Pacific  was  to  touch.  While,  there¬ 
fore,  levels  were  being  run  along  the  coal  seam  into  the 
river  bank  of  the  east  side  of  the  Belly  River  at  Leth¬ 
bridge,  which,  it  had  been  decided,  was  the  most 
promising  location,  preparations  were  made  for  building 
a  steamer  and  coal  barges  on  the  spot.  Captain  Todd  of 
Pittsburgh,  experienced  in  building  and  sailing  stem- 
wheel  steamers  on  the  Ohio,  was  engaged  to  superintend 
getting  out  the  timbers  from  the  Porcupine  Hills.  Early 
in  the  spring  of  1883  the  timbers  were  hauled  to  Leth¬ 
bridge.  Before  the  summer  was  over  a  steamer,  the 
Baroness,  named  in  honour  of  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts, 
and  eighteen  barges  had  been  completed.  The  Baroness 
was  225  feet  long,  with  a  beam  of  24  feet  and  a  draft  of 
only  three,  and  handled  six  barges  with  a  capacity  of 
about  a  thousand  tons  of  coal.  At  the  same  time  timbers 
for  building  a  second  steamer,  the  Alberta,  of  the  same 
capacity,  had  been  brought  over  the  line  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  to  Medicine  Hat.  In  the  spring  of  1884  the 
Baroness  was  floated  down  to  the  same  point,  where  both 
steamers  received  their  machinery,  which  had  been 
brought  in  by  rail  from  Pittsburgh,  and  by  the  middle  of 
May  were  ready  for  business.  Whether  the  river  was, 
remained  to  be  determined. 

The  Belly  River  takes  its  rise  in  the  Rockies.  Its 
volume  of  flow  depends  upon  the  melting  of  snow  in  the 
mountains.  In  the  early  eighties  there  was  no  depend¬ 
able  information  available  as  to  its  behaviour.  Observa¬ 
tions  made  in  later  years  indicate  that  it  begins  its  rise 
early  in  May  and  by  the  middle  of  that  month  is  a  large 
and  swiftly  flowing  river.  It  usually  reaches  its  height 
about  the  20th  of  June,  maintains  this  level  for  a  fort¬ 
night,  and  then  falls  rapidly  for  another  fortnight.  If 
navigable  for  commercial  craft — and  no  other  attempt 
has  been  made  in  the  intervening  years — it  is  during  the 
season  of  high  water,  which  averages  about  six  weeks. 
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Even  then  its  tortuous  channel  and  frequent  rapids 
make  navigation  difficult. 

In  the  summer  of  1884,  the  river  proved  unusually 
capricious  and  the  season  unusually  short.  “In  1883,” 
Sir  Alexander  wrote  Mr.  Lethbridge  early  in  1885,  “we 
floated  barges  from  the  mines  early  in  May,  had  the 
highest  water  of  the  season  on  the  fifth  of  July,  and  I 
myself  went  up  the  river  in  the  Baroness  about  the  tenth 
of  August.  In  1884  I  waited  at  Medicine  Hat  for  water 
till  after  the  twenty-fourth  of  May,  and  by  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  June  our  boats  and  barges  were  tied  up  for  the 
season.”  The  difficulties  of  navigation  may  be  surmised 
from  the  fact  that  while  a  steamer  could  make  the  trip 
down  stream  to  Medicine  Hat  in  eight  hours,  it  took  five 
days  to  return.  Instead  of  the  ten  thousand  tons  planned, 
and  for  which  a  market  was  ready,  barely  a  third  of  this 
amount  could  be  taken  out.  Of  this,  three  thousand  tons 
were  delivered  to  the  Canadian  Pacific. 

It  was  clear  that  the  river  navigation  could  not  be 
depended  upon.  A  market  was  assured,  as  the  Canadian 
Pacific  was  anxious  to  take  from  ten  to  twenty  thousand 
tons  a  year,  and  the  domestic  demand  all  along  the  line 
from  Winnipeg  to  the  Rockies  was  very  promising.  The 
only  course  appeared  to  be  to  construct  a  railway  from 
the  mines  to  Dunmore,  the  nearest  available  point  on  the 
Canadian  Pacific,  a  hundred  and  ten  miles  distant.  Nego¬ 
tiations  were  entered  into  with  William  Van  Home  (later 
Sir  William),  the  new  general  manager  of  the  latter 
company.  Shrewd  and  alert  to  their  own  interests  as 
they  were,  Van  Home  and  his  fellow-directors  realized 
clearly  the  extent  to  which  their  own  property  was  bound 
up  with  the  development  of  the  country  through  which 
the  railway  passed.  Not  once,  but  scores  of  times,  in  the 
days  to  come,  they  aided  or  started  manufacturing  or 
mining  enterprises,  in  order  to  create  freight  and  build 
up  cities  along  the  line.  Not  least  in  the  case  of  the 
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Lethbridge  undertakings,  their  faith  and  support  began 
early  and  persisted  late.  They  agreed  to  take  at  least 
20,000  tons  of  coal  a  year,  for  five  years,  at  five  dollars 
a  ton,  delivered  at  Dunmore,  near  Medicine  Hat,  and 
promised  reasonable  freight  rates  on  the  coal  to  points 
along  their  line. 

With  this  contract  as  a  basis,  and  the  now  evident 
necessity  of  greatly  increased  expenditure,  if  the  capital 
already  invested  was  not  to  be  lost,  Sir  Alexander 
looked  about  for  ways  and  means.  It  was  proposed  to 
construct  a  narrow  gauge  railway,  three  feet  instead  of 
the  standard  four  feet  eight  and  a  half  inches  wide.  At 
Ottawa,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the  government 
the  promise  of  a  land  grant,  cut  from  the  usual  6400 
acres  per  mile  to  3840  acres  because  the  railway  was  not 
of  the  standard  gauge,  with  the  privilege  of  purchasing 
10,000  acres  of  coal  land  in  and  around  Lethbridge  at 
$10  per  acre.  As  a  first  step  the  capital  of  the  company 
was  doubled,  the  greater  part  being  subscribed  in 
London. 

The  building  of  the  railway  was  begun  in  the  spring 
of  1885,  and  completed  in  September  of  the  same  year. 
To  expedite  matters,  Sir  Alexander  had  agreed  to  under¬ 
take  the  contract  himself,  and  with  Donald  Grant,  who 
had  had  experience  in  building  the  C.P.R.,  as  sub¬ 
contractor,  the  work  was  done  well  within  the  estimate, 
in  spite  of  the  worries  and  delays  as  to  finances,  rails,  and 
labour,  which  were  inevitable  in  a  pioneer  project.  Early 
in  the  same  year,  Lethbridge  was  planned  and  staked  out. 
The  planning  was  done  on  the  broad  lines  that  character¬ 
ized  all  the  work  of  Galt.  The  streets  were  made  one 
hundred  feet  wide.  In  the  centre  of  the  original  town 
site  a  ten-acre  space  was  provided,  intended  temporarily 
as  a  turning  ground  for  bull  and  mule  trains  taking 
freight  from  the  railway.  Afterwards  the  plot  was  used 
for  sports  and  finally  converted  into  the  Galt  Gardens. 
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Before  the  railway  was  completed,  the  Company  had 
an  opportunity  to  render  a  substantial  national  service. 
In  the  spring  of  1885  the  second  Riel  rebellion  broke  out. 
The  great  object  of  the  government  was  to  secure  speedy 
transport  for  troops  and  supplies,  in  order  to  make  it 
possible  to  crush  the  outbreak  before  it  had  spread  to  the 
Indians,  who  were  growing  very  restless.  A  gap  in  the 
Canadian  Pacific  north  of  Lake  Superior  was  temporarily 
bridged,  but  in  the  west  itself  the  railway  was  far  to  the 
south  of  the  Saskatchewan  valley  where  the  strength  of 
the  half-breeds  centred.  Fortunately  the  great  Sas¬ 
katchewan  and  the  Company’s  boats  aided  in  meeting 
the  need.  Supplies  and  troops  were  taken  on  board  the 
steamers  and  barges  twenty  miles  north  of  Swift  Cur¬ 
rent,  and  carried  down  the  South  Saskatchewan  to  Prince 
Albert,  and  thence  up  the  North  Branch  to  Battleford 
and  Edmonton,  a  distance  of  over  fifteen  hundred  miles. 

This  was  not  the  only  general  service  rendered  by  the 
Company.  In  1883  it  contracted  to  build  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  Mounted  Police  posts  at  Fort  Macleod,  Medicine 
Hat  and  Maple  Creek,  all  of  which  were  completed  in 
1885.  For  several  years  it  operated  ferries  at  Lethbridge, 
Kipp  and  Fort  Macleod.  A  mail  stage  was  run  between 
Medicine  Hat,  Lethbridge  and  Fort  Macleod,  a  distance 
of  one  hundred  and  forty  miles.  With  relays  of  horses 
every  thirty  miles  this  distance  was  covered  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  In  short,  the  Company  undertook  every 
unmet  task  within  its  reach  that  promised  to  help  the 
development  of  the  district,  and  incidentally  to  pay  its 
own  way. 


The  Canadian  Pacific  was  completed  from  coast  to 
coast  early  in  1886.  Yet  the  wondrous  development 
which  all  men  had  expected  in  its  train  did  not  come.  In 
fact,  as  soon  as  the  temporary  activity  caused  by  the 
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expenditure  on  its  construction  had  ceased,  a  depression 
followed  which  was  relieved  only  at  fitful  intervals  in  the 
next  twelve  or  fifteen  years.  Frost  and  drought,  low 
prices  for  grain  and  high  prices  for  farm  implements, 
railway  monopoly  and  the  allurements  of  the  western 
states,  deterred  many  potential  settlers  and  drove  others 
out.  From  1881  to  1891  the  population  of  Manitoba  and 
the  North  West  grew  only  from  180,000  to  250,000,  while 
in  the  same  decade  Dakota  alone  advanced  from  135,000 
to  510,000.  The  exodus  of  Canadians  to  the  United 
States,  unprecedented  in  history,  grew  apace,  while  our 
own  west  called  in  vain.  The  number  of  homestead 
entries  taken  out  in  1882  was  not  again  reached  for 
twenty  years  and  by  1896,  with  tens  of  millions  of  acres 
to  be  had  for  the  asking,  the  number  of  eastern  Cana¬ 
dians  who  had  sufficient  faith  in  the  west  to  take  out 
homesteads  had  fallen  to  the  incredibly  small  number 
of  575. 

In  those  days  of  disappointment  and  depression,  when 
markets  failed  and  prices  fell,  Galt  never  lost  faith  in 
the  West  and  in  the  enterprises  he  himself  had  estab¬ 
lished.  It  meant  economies  that  cut  to  the  bone,  incessant 
seeking  for  opportunities  to  turn  another  penny,  and 
repeated  visits  to  London  to  reassure  doubting  investors 
and  to  raise  further  large  sums  of  money  for  deficits  or 
extensions.  Not  a  year  passed  that  Sir  Alexander  or 
Elliott  Galt  did  not  cross  the  ocean  at  least  once,  and 
usually  two  or  three  times.  It  was  not  easy  work,  in  face 
of  hope  continually  deferred  and  optimistic  forecasts 
repeatedly  belied  by  fact.  Fortunately  his  chief  associ¬ 
ates  had  faith  in  him,  and  in  spite  of  appearances,  they 
caught  his  faith  in  the  west.  Fortunately,  too,  the  men 
at  the  head  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  had  both  grit  and 
foresight.  When  the  railway  itself  was  put  to  shifts  to 
find  traffic,  and  when  its  stock  had  fallen  even  below 
fifty,  Van  Horne  and  later  Shaughnessy  (now  Lord 
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Shaughnessy)  continued  to  co-operate  in  every  feasible 
way  to  help  the  coal  company  through.  It  was  in  these 
days  that  experience  taught  Van  Horne  a  maxim  he  was 
fond  of  quoting:  “Had  the  men  who  undertook  any 
great  enterprise  since  time  began  realized  half  the 
obstacles  and  discouragements  they  would  meet,  they 
would  never  have  started,  but  fortunately  they  didn’t — 
and  don’t.” 

Since  Canada  did  not  offer  a  sufficient  market,  Galt 
decided  to  seek  an  outlet  in  the  United  States.  In  Win¬ 
nipeg,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  coal  had  come  in  to  compete 
with  the  Galt  coal,  compelling  a  reduction  of  prices, 
which  was  offset  to  some  extent  by  economies  in  working 
effected  by  introducing  coal-cutting  machinery.  The 
Company  was  encouraged  to  seek  a  market  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  reached  by  the  Great  Northern  in  Montana,  where 
the  local  fuels  were  not  equal  for  household  purposes  to 
the  “Galt  coal.”  This,  however,  necessitated  railway 
connection.  Accordingly,  in  1889  the  Alberta  Railway 
and  Coal  Company  was  formed,  absorbing  the  North¬ 
western  Coal  and  Navigation  Company.  It  obtained  a 
charter  to  build  a  narrow  gauge  road  from  Lethbridge  to 
the  boundary  at  Coutts,  65  miles  distant,  aided  by  the 
usual  government  subsidy  of  6,400  acres  per  mile.  In 
Montana  a  charter  was  secured,  under  the  title  of  the 
Great  Falls  and  Canada  Railway  Company,  to  build  the 
135  miles  from  Coutts  to  Great  Falls,  an  important  town 
on  the  Great  Northern.  By  September,  1890,  the  road 
was  completed,  and  coal  was  then  shipped  to  many  points 
along  the  Great  Northern  Line. 


With  the  earning  of  the  land  grants  given  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  two  lines  of  railway,  the  Company  had 
now  become  nearly  as  much  interested  in  land  as  in  coal. 
Yet  with  over  eight  hundred  thousand  acres  in  its  pos- 
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session  it  was  land  poor.  It  was  essential  to  sell  a  great 
part  of  the  grants  at  once  in  order  to  meet  the  outlay 
incurred  in  building  the  roads,  and  to  build  up  a  good 
local  market.  In  the  early  nineties,  this  was  no  easy 
task,  and  especially  not  in  the  section  of  southern  Alberta 
where  the  Company’s  holdings  lay. 

With  reluctance  the  great  majority  of  the  settlers  in 
the  district  south  of  Calgary  had  concluded  that  the 
country,  while  admirably  adapted  for  stock-raising,  was 
too  hopelessly  arid  for  ordinary  farming.  In  the  year 
1884,  the  rainfall  had  been,  as  later  investigations 
showed,  unprecedentedly  great,  and  for  a  year  or  so  after¬ 
ward  the  store  of  water  in  river  and  basin  had  confirmed 
the  early  and  very  limited  number  of  settlers  in  con¬ 
cluding  that  ordinary  eastern  farming  methods  would 
avail.  But  as  the  years  passed  by,  and  one  dry  season 
followed  another,  even  the  most  optimistic  admitted  that 
their  land  of  promise  was  undoubtedly  an  extension  of 
the  “great  American  Desert.”  The  Canadian  Pacific  in 
these  years  found  great  difficulty  in  securing  even  enough 
water  for  its  locomotives,  and  on  portions  of  its  line  it 
had  to  haul  auxiliary  water  tenders. 

In  the  region  adjoining  the  boundary  line,  between 
Moose  Jaw  and  Calgary,  covering  many  millions  of  acres, 
the  rainfall  averaged  only  ten  or  fifteen  inches  a  year, 
and  much  even  of  this  fell  at  the  wrong  season.  With 
dry-farming  still  a  device  of  the  future,  it  seemed  as  if 
this  great  area  must  be  barred  to  the  farmer.  Yet  the 
soil  was  rich,  a  good  alluvial  loam  with  clay  or  gravel 
subsoil,  and  the  temperature  admirably  suited  to  grain¬ 
growing,  if  only  water  were  to  be  had.  Inevitably  men 
looked  south,  where  precisely  similar  conditions  had  been 
faced,  with  results  which  meant  that  the  “desert”  of  the 
early  atlases  was  rapidly  becoming  a  garden.  Irrigation 
had  redeemed  Utah  and  Colorado  and  other  western 
states;  it  might  be  the  making  of  southern  Alberta  and 
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Saskatchewan.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  area,  it  was 
true,  there  were  few  sources  of  water  available,  unless 
the  South  Saskatchewan  could  be  tapped,  but  nearer  the 
mountains  a  dozen  snow-fed  streams  offered  an  oppor¬ 
tunity.  A  few  scattered  pioneers  made  experiments  on 
a  small  scale.  As  early  as  1879  John  Glen  had  built  a 
ditch  for  his  farm  south  of  Calgary  which  proved  the 
possibilities  of  irrigation,  and  other  settlers,  particularly 
those  from  irrigation  districts  in  the  United  States,  car¬ 
ried  on  sporadic  enterprises.  At  last,  desperation  over 
the  unbroken  drought,  the  persistent  preaching  of 
William  Pearce,  an  oldtimer  in  the  government  service, 
and  successful  experiments  carried  on  by  John  Quirk  and 
others  at  Sheep  Creek,  gave  the  movement  shape  and 
impetus. 

Galt  and  his  associates  were  among  the  first  to  realize 
the  possibility  of  irrigation  on  a  large  scale.  A  great 
part  of  their  holdings  lay  close  to  the  Belly  and  St.  Mary 
Rivers,  and,  given  funds,  could  easily  be  irrigated.  From 
the  foothills  of  the  Rockies  the  plains  fell  in  steady  and 
for  the  most  part  gradual  slope  to  eastward  and  north¬ 
ward.  Rivers  flowed  abundantly  from  the  mountain 
sides,  but  they  had  scored  deep  passage-ways  in  the  soft 
and  fertile  soil,  and  were  largely  unavailable  for  the 
needs  of  near-by  settlers.  It  was  Elliott  Galt’s  plan  to 
get  back  to  the  heights  of  the  waters,  conduct  them  along 
the  higher  ridges,  and  make  them  available  for  the  farm¬ 
ing  communities  that  soon  would  fill  the  vacant  spaces. 

For  these  ends  large  funds  and  ready  purchasers  were 
required.  The  funds  were  not  in  sight,  nor  yet  the 
settlers.  London  was  chary  about  sending  more  money. 
Immigration  into  western  Canada,  never  very  vigorous, 
had  almost  ceased.  The  company  looked  for  aid  in  a 
somewhat  unexpected  quarter — to  the  Mormons,  who  in 
1887  had  located  in  the  extreme  western  part  of  Alberta. 
The  settlement  was  founded  by  Charles  Ora  Card,  who 
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with  some  associates  came  north  from  Utah  through 
Washington  into  British  Columbia  in  1886.  They  reached 
the  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  following  it  eastward 
to  Calgary  then  started  southward  looking  for  a  suitable 
district  within  which  to  settle.  Finally  when  within  ten 
miles  of  the  international  boundary,  they  found  what  they 
wanted  along  Lees  Creek,  which  enters  St.  Mary’s  River 
from  the  West.  They  continued  southward  to  Utah,  re¬ 
turning  the  following  spring  and  started  their  hamlet  on 
Lees  Creek,  now  the  town  of  Cardston. 

In  the  development  of  irrigation  in  the  arid  belt  of  the 
Western  States,  the  Mormons  had  been  pioneers  among 
English-speaking  folk.  When  in  1847  Brigham  Young 
led  the  advance  guard  of  the  Saints  into  Great  Salt  Lake 
Valley,  he  saw  that  without  water  the  land  they  had 
chosen  for  refuge  would  be  a  desert.  When  in  that  year 
the  waters  of  City  Creek  were  diverted  to  the  thirsty 
soil  of  the  Great  Basin,  irrigation  on  a  commercial  scale 
had  begun.  For  forty  years  the  Mormons  retained  their 
leadership  in  the  art,  and  much  of  the  prosperity  of  Utah 
was  based  on  their  skill.  It  was  not  merely  their  experi¬ 
ence,  however,  that  fitted  them  peculiarly  for  such  a  task 
as  Southern  Alberta  presented.  They  had  developed  a 
labor  system  which  largely  overcame  difficulties  in 
finance.  Most  of  their  canals  were  dug  by  the  common 
labor  of  the  settlers.  Each  farmer  did  work  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  amount  of  land  he  wished  to  irrigate,  and 
companies  were  formed  and  stock  issued  on  this  basis. 
Only  a  common  religious  tie  and  4,  highly  organized 
system  of  government  could  have  made  such  a  method 
feasible. 

Late  in  the  autumn  of  1890  some  prominent  members 
of  the  Church  visited  the  Cardston  district  and  were  so 
much  impressed  with  the  possibilities  of  the  country  that 
they  made  a  proposal  to  the  company  which  ultimately 
led  to  an  agreement  to  buy  700,000  acres  of  its  lands  at 
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one  dollar  per  acre,  payable  in  ten  equal  annual  instal¬ 
ments,  with  interest  at  six  per  cent.  The  plan,  as  called 
for  in  the  agreement,  was  to  develop  a  great  irrigation 
system,  utilizing  the  labour  of  the  incoming  settlers. 
Even  under  their  methods,  however,  some  capital  was 
required.  After  two  years  of  effort,  years  of  continued 
depression  and  falling  values,  they  found  it  impossible 
to  carry  out  the  contract  and  the  land  reverted  to  the 
company.  Incidentally  it  may  be  noted  that  a  few  years 
afterwards  when  the  irrigation  canals  had  been  con¬ 
structed,  the  lands  sold  to  them  at  a  dollar  an  acre 
brought  fifteen  to  twenty  dollars  without  water  rights, 
and  forty  dollars  with  water  rights,  while  the  present- 
day  (1919)  value  is  about  one  hundred  dollars  per  acre 
and  even  higher. 

This  arrangement  failing,  the  company  took  power  to 
carry  on  the  work  itself.  In  1892  the  Alberta  Railway 
Company  was  given  the  right  to  construct  irrigation 
works,  and  a  year  later  a  separate  company  was  char¬ 
tered  for  this  purpose,  the  Alberta  Irrigation  Company. 

Just  at  this  critical  juncture,  the  man  who  had  done 
so  much  to  make  the  whole  enterprise  possible  passed 
away.  So  intimately,  however,  was  the  work  bound  up 
with  his  life  and  hopes,  so  great  had  been  his  faith,  that 
it  is  essential  to  survey  briefly  the  further  history  of  the 
company  until  the  day  when  success  justified  his 
judgment. 

There  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  choice  of  a  successor. 
From  the  very  start,  Elliott  Galt  had  been  closely  asso¬ 
ciated  with  his  father  in  the  enterprise.  He  had  inherited 
a  full  share  of  the  pioneering  genius  of  John  Galt  and 
of  the  financial  ability  of  his  father.  It  was  he  who  had 
planned  the  railway  extensions,  and  made  the  arrange¬ 
ments  with  James  J.  Hill  for  supplying  coal  to  Montana, 
and  the  irrigation  projects  were  also  his  conception.  His 
tact  and  good  judgment  won  for  the  company  the  good- 
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will  and  support  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  essential  to  full 
success.  “He  was  a  white  man  if  ever  there  was  one  in 
the  North  West/’  Van  Horne  summed  him  up.  He  had 
won  the  confidence  of  the  English  investors,  in  spite  of 
the  constant  deferring  of  their  hopes,  and  accordingly 
they  elected  him  president  of  the  company  and  deter¬ 
mined  to  hold  on  until  success  came. 

The  prospect  before  the  new  president  was  a  dark  one. 
The  North  West  had  reached  its  lowest  depths  of  depres¬ 
sion.  Settlement  had  come  to  a  standstill.  The  Canadian 
Pacific  had  ceased  to  expand.  The  company’s  fortunes 
reflected  the  prevalent  stagnation.  Its  bonds,  on  which 
only  a  fraction  of  the  interest  due  had  been  paid  for 
some  years,  stood  at  a  heavy  discount,  and  foreclosure 
proceedings  had  been  considered.  The  shares  were  con¬ 
sidered  practically  worthless.  Yet  the  new  management, 
like  the  old,  had  abiding  faith  and  persistence,  and  at 
once  bent  to  the  task  of  tiding  over  the  hard  years  until 
prosperity  must  come. 

As  a  first  step,  it  was  necessary  to  cut  down  the  bond 
and  share  issues  so  as  to  make  it  possible  to  raise  further 
capital  for  the  requirements  of  the  company.  This 
involved  almost  endless  negotiations,  but  at  last  a  plan 
of  reorganization  was  agreed  upon  by  all  the  parties 
interested.  Then  the  legislation  necessary  to  give  effect 
to  the  plan  was  sought  and  secured  from  the  Dominion 
parliament.  These  transactions,  along  with  routine 
tasks,  took  much  time,  so  that  it  was  not  until  1897  that 
the  company  was  in  a  position  to  take  up  the  irrigation 
projects  effectively. 

The  first  real  support  to  that  end  came  from  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  the  Interior,  now  Sir  Clifford  Sifton.  He  offered 
in  1897  to  release  the  company  from  something  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $50,000,  being  the  balance  due  by  it  on 
account  of  survey  dues  of  10  cents  per  acre  collected  by 
the  government  on  all  lands  given  in  aid  of  railway  con- 
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struction.  It  was  the  turning  point  in  the  company’s 
struggles.  Elliott  Galt  shortly  after  succeeded  in  getting 
within  his  company  sufficient  support  to  enable  him  to 
proceed  without  further  delay.  In  the  same  year  the 
services  were  secured  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  irri¬ 
gation  engineers,  George  G.  Anderson  of  Denver,  to 
determine  the  cost  of  an  irrigation  system  sufficient  to 
bring  the  company’s  waste  lands  into  use.  When  his  re¬ 
ports  and  plans  were  in  hand,  and  the  feasibility  of  the 
project  was  demonstrated,  it  was  determined  to  proceed 
with  the  work.  After  much  difficulty,  and  frequent 
journeys  to  London,  the  necessary  funds  were  secured. 
At  this  juncture,  in  1897,  the  Canadian  Pacific  agreed  to 
assist  by  donating  $100,000,  payable  in  annual  instal¬ 
ments.  That  company  held  millions  of  acres  in  the  angle 
between  the  Bow,  the  Red  Deer  and  the  South  Saskatche¬ 
wan  which  were  considered  of  little  immediate  value,  but 
would  lend  themselves  readily  to  a  great  irrigation 
project  once  the  expediency  under  Alberta  conditions 
was  made  certain.  It  was  realized  that  the  success  of 
this  pioneer  irrigation  movement,  which  eventually  in¬ 
volved  expenditures  approaching  $2,000,000,  would 
largely  turn  upon  the  use  of  the  services  of  men  already 
familiar  with  irrigation  development.  Negotiations  were 
therefore  opened  with  the  Mormon  Church  at  Salt  Lake 
City  looking  to  the  assistance  of  its  adherents  in  the 
Cardston  district.  Finally  a  contract  was  entered  into 
for  the  excavation  of  certain  main  arteries  and  laterals, 
payment  therefor  to  be  one-half  in  cash  and  one-half  in 
land,  with  water  rights,  at  $3.00  per  acre,  but  subject  to 
certain  settlement  conditions.  The  negotiations  leading 
up  to  the  arrangement  were  carried  on  mainly  by  C.  A. 
Magrath,  who  had  come  west  in  1878  on  surveying  bent, 
and  had  been  with  the  company  since  1885,  first  as  Land 
Commissioner  and  later  as  Manager  of  the  Irrigation 
Company.  He  was  soon  to  have  a  more  personal  connec- 
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tion  with  the  founders  of  the  enterprise  by  his  marriage 
to  a  daughter  of  Sir  Alexander  Galt.  The  main  canal 
was  completed  from  St.  Mary’s  River  to  Lethbridge,  a 
distance  of  90  miles,  by  August,  1900,  and  many  miles 
of  laterals  were  constructed  in  the  years  immediately 
following. 

By  a  curious  freak  of  fate  the  irrigation  canal  had 
hardly  been  completed  when  the  dry  era  ended.  From 
1898  onward  for  a  few  years  the  rainfall  was  abundant, 
coming  at  times  in  such  volume  as  to  play  havoc  with 
the  newly  constructed  system  of  ditches.  Apparently  a 
climatic  cycle  existed.  Yet  the  dryer  years  came  again, 
and  experience  showed  that  even  during  the  wet  seasons 
the  rain  did  not  always  come  when  required,  whereas 
with  water  available  crops  were  always  assured.  The 
irrigation  canals  also  proved  of  great  service  for  stock 
watering  and  domestic  purposes  through  the  seepage 
back  to  the  river  system  from  which  the  water  was 
originally  taken. 

The  lands  tributary  to  the  St.  Mary’s  irrigation  works 
lay  at  right  angles  to  the  Montana  railway.  Though 
there  was  scarcely  a  shack  along  the  whole  route,  and 
settlement  hung  upon  the  success  of  the  company’s  irri¬ 
gation  venture,  it  was  next  determined  to  build  a  railway 
to  give  easy  access  to  these  lands.  A  narrow  gauge  road, 
the  St.  Mary’s  River  Railway,  was  run  from  Stirling,  on 
the  Montana  railway,  forty-seven  miles  southwest  to 
Cardston,  the  centre  of  the  Mormon  settlement.  Still 
further  to  assist  development,  the  company,  in  1901, 
aided  Jesse  Knight,  a  successful  Utah  sugar  beet  pro¬ 
ducer,  in  building  a  sugar  factory  at  Raymond,  and  in 
establishing  the  beet-growing  industry  on  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  irrigated  lands. 

The  expansion  of  the  company  was  not  yet  completed. 
In  1902  half  a  million  acres  of  land  adjoining  the  com¬ 
pany’s  areas  were  bought  from  the  government  under 
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existing  regulation,  at  $3  per  acre,  subject  to  a  rebate 
conditional  on  the  company  spending  $700,000  in  further 
irrigation  development.  This  involved  the  enlargement 
of  the  St.  Mary’s  Canal,  which  was  carried  out  without 
loss  of  time,  as  well  as  the  building  of  a  new  canal  from 
the  Milk  River.  This  latter  project  was  well  under  way 
when  the  Waterways  Treaty  of  1909  was  entered  into 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States.  The  terms  of 
this  treaty  divided  the  waters  of  both  streams  equally 
between  the  two  countries,  and  as  the  company  had 
previously  secured  from  the  government  the  right  of 
appropriation  of  the  entire  available  flow  of  the  main 
source  of  supply — the  St.  Mary’s  River — it  was  deemed 
useless  to  carry  on  farther  canal  extensions  from  Milk 
River  until  the  actual  division  was  being  made  between 
the  two  countries,  and  it  was  known  whether  there  would 
be  sufficient  available  water. 

In  1890,  it  may  be  added,  Sir  Alexander  Galt  had  built 
and  endowed  a  hospital  known  as  the  Galt  Hospital  for 
the  benefit  of  the  employees  of  the  company.  Shortly 
after  his  death  Elliott  Galt  added  a  residence  for  nurses, 
and  still  later,  in  conjunction  with  the  city  of  Lethbridge, 
erected  a  second  building  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the 
growing  hospital  needs  of  the  district.  This  building 
was  opened  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  September  1st,  1910. 
Finally,  in  1913,  the  Board  of  Governors  representing 
the  Galt  family  transferred  the  entire  property  to  the 
City  of  Lethbridge  to  be  operated  as  a  municipal  hospital. 


The  years  of  trial  were  nearly  over.  At  last  the  day  of 
the  West  had  come,  and  the  faith  that  the  few  had  held 
doggedly  and  against  all  disappointment  and  defeat  had 
now  spread  to  the  many.  With  the  filling  up  of  the 
western  states,  the  adoption  of  more  scientific  farming 
methods,  and  the  initiation  of  a  vigorous  immigration 
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policy,  settlers  began  to  pour  into  the  plains  and  prairies 
by  tens  of  thousands.  Railways  found  new  traffic  and 
coal-mines  new  markets.  Though  in  many  years  rich 
harvests  were  reaped  without  irrigation,  the  abundance 
and  certainty  of  the  crops  on  the  irrigated  lands,  year  in 
and  year  out,  soon  drove  their  lesson  home.  The  Cana¬ 
dian  Pacific  carried  through  large  projects,  and  with 
every  recurrence  of  a  disastrous  dry  year  more  and  more 
settlers  came  to  demand  that  the  waters  wasting  to  Hud¬ 
son  Bay  should  be  made  available.  The  pioneer  work  of 
the  Gaits  and  their  associates  had  laid  broad  foundations 
for  the  abiding  prosperity  of  the  lands  men  once  had 
scorned  as  a  desert. 

In  1904  the  four  companies,  the  Alberta  Railway  and 
Coal  Company,  the  Alberta  Irrigation  Company,  the 
Lethbridge  Land  Company,  and  the  St.  Mary’s  River 
Railway  Company,  were  consolidated  into  one,  the 
Alberta  Railway  and  Irrigation  Company.  Six  years 
later,  the  future  of  the  country  and  of  the  enterprise 
centred  at  Lethbridge  being  assured,  a  sale  of  the  shares 
was  made  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  at  a  very  satisfactory 
price.  The  pioneering  work  of  the  third  generation  of 
the  Gaits,  so  curiously  and  helpfully  linked  with  the 
colonization  of  Canada  east  and  west,  was  nearly  done. 
With  his  father,  Elliott  Galt  had  been  instrumental  in  the 
construction  of  three  hundred  and  fifty-five  miles  of  rail¬ 
way,  fully  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  irrigation  canals 
and  a  developed  coal  mine  with  a  daily  capacity  of  two 
thousand  tons.  To-day  Canada  holds  no  more  prosperous 
and  promising  communities  than  those  grouped  in  what 
was  once  the  wilderness  which  Galt  and  his  associates 
struggled  so  long  to  subdue. 
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Closing  Years 

THE  ten  years  which  followed  Sir  Alexander’s  first 
western  undertaking  were  years  of  stress  and  strain. 
The  task  of  financing  the  ever  expanding  Alberta  enter¬ 
prises,  in  face  of  stagnation  at  home  and  doubt  abroad, 
was  one  that  wore  down  his  strong  body  if  not  his 
optimistic  soul.  Even  so,  he  found  time  to  continue  his 
interest  in  other  business  relations,  acting  as  director  or 
president  of  several  financial  corporations  with  which  he 
had  long  been  associated.  His  interest  in  political  affairs 
continued  unabated,  and  he  considered  the  possibility  of 
returning  to  the  Canadian  parliament  in  1887  or  of  seek¬ 
ing  an  English  seat  in  1886,  but  the  unescapable  duties 
of  the  Alberta  undertakings  soon  put  any  such  diversions 
of  energy  out  of  the  question. 

In  an  earlier  chapter,  reference  has  been  made  to  the 
interest  which  Galt  took  in  the  question  of  closer  trade 
relations  within  the  Empire,  during  his  term  as  High 
Commissioner.  This  interest  remained  with  him,  and  the 
agitation  in  Canada  for  unrestricted  reciprocity  with  the 
United  States  led  him  to  bring  forward  the  imperial 
alternative.  One  of  his  steps  was  to  write  to  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone,  while  in  England : — 

26  February,  1891. 

Dear  Mr.  Gladstone: 

When  appointed  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  in  1880-84,  I 
received  such  valuable  support  from  your  Government  in  my  nego¬ 
tiations  with  France  and  Spain,  that  I  venture  to  send  you  the 
enclosed  letter  on  the  relation  of  Canada  to  the  United  States. 
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My  earnest  desire  is  that  you  may  feel  warranted  in  pressing 
upon  the  present  Government  the  importance  of  early  and  decided 
action.  .  .  . 

The  important  issues  involved  in  the  present  political  contest 
in  Canada,  induce  me,  after  much  reflection,  to  address  myself  to 
you,  believing  that  your  position  enables  you  alone  to  secure 
acceptance  of  that  policy,  which  will  immediately  and  permanently 
counteract  the  McKinley  Tariff,  and  the  political  ends  which  Mr. 
Blaine  is  seeking  to  promote  through  its  agency. 

This  Tariff,  though  primarily  and  directly  aimed  at  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  British  manufactures  from  the  United  States,  has  also 
avowedly  for  its  object  to  create  a  state  of  feeling  in  Canada  hos¬ 
tile  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Colonial  connection,  while  the 
Reciprocal  Treaties  of  Commerce  proposed  with  South  America 
point  to  most  serious  interference  with  British  Trade  there. 

I  need  not  enlarge  on  these  points,  as  they  cannot  fail  to  have 
occurred  to  your  own  mind.  The  American  Tariff  is  therefore  a 
hostile  measure — an  act  of  commercial  war — and  goes  far  beyond 
those  measures  of  mere  customs  duties,  which  in  this  country  are 
regarded  as  only  injurious  to  those  adopting  them. 

Retaliation  is  the  only  argument  applicable  in  the  present  case, 
and  the  United  States  are  so  peculiarly  vulnerable,  that  its  effect 
would  be  immediate,  and  would  necessitate  negotiations  probably 
resulting  in  a  great  and  permanent  amelioration  in  their  fiscal 
system,  while  the  “object  lesson”  might  not  be  lost  upon  France 
and  the  other  European  Nations. 

The  imposition  of  the  former  British  duties  on  grain  and 
agricultural  produce,  limited  strictly  to  the  United  States,  and 
removable  on  the  conclusion  of  a  Treaty  of  Commerce,  would 
instantly  array  the  whole  farming  community  of  the  United  States 
against  the  McKinley  Tariff,  and  would  seriously  affect  their 
commercial  and  railway  interests,  while  the  price  of  food  in  this 
country  would  not  be  much  enhanced,  as  the  markets  of  the  rest 
of  the  world  would  remain  available. 

Such  a  measure  of  retaliation  is  not  really  a  departure  from 
Free  Trade  principles,  but  an  act  designed  to  give  them  greater 
expansion,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  such  a  departure  could  be  even 
suggested  when  adopted  by  you,  whose  record  on  these  questions 
is  absolutely  unimpeachable. 

As  a  Canadian,  I  may  have  no  right  to  express  an  opinion  on 
British  politics,  but  I  venture  to  think,  that  in  their  present 
chaotic  condition,  much  good  would  arise  by  the  introduction  of  a 
new  subject  of  supreme  importance,  not  only  to  the  manufacturing 
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and  trading  classes,  who  have  been  seriously  injured  by  the 
McKinley  Tariff,  but  also  to  the  agricultural  interests,  who  would 
welcome  a  measure  in  this  direction,  while  in  Canada  the  announce¬ 
ment  before  the  General  Election  on  5th  March  would  scatter  the 
political  objects  sought  by  Mr.  Blaine  to  the  winds. 

I  shall  not  trouble  you  to  reply  to  this  somewhat  lengthy  letter. 
If  the  idea  presents  itself  attractively  to  you,  I  should  be  happy 
to  wait  on  you  if  so  desired. 

To  Sir  John  Macdonald  he  wrote  suggesting  that  an 
address  should  be  sent  to  the  Queen  by  the  Canadian  Par¬ 
liament,  urging  the  denunciation  of  the  Belgian  and  Ger¬ 
man  treaties  and  the  gradual  creation  of  a  tariff-cement- 
ed,  self-contained  Empire.  Sir  John,  then  very  near  his 
end,  wrote  by  his  secretary : 


Earnscliffe,  Ottawa, 

14th  May,  1891. 

My  dear  Galt: 

I  have  yours  of  the  12th  inst.  I  have  been  a  little  out  of  sorts 
and  have  not  been  able  to  attend  to  many  matters  but  I  shall  take 
an  early  opportunity  of  bringing  up  your  suggestion  as  to  an 
address  to  the  Queen  before  my  colleagues. 

My  present  impression  is  that  no  action  on  the  part  of  Canada 
would  be  of  any  value  until  after  the  next  General  Elections  when, 
if  Lord  Salisbury  carried  the  Country,  we  ought  to  make  a  strong 
push  for  the  Imperial  notion. 

Believe  me, 

Yours  faithfully, 

John  A.  Macdonald. 

Sir  A.  T.  Galt,  G.C.M.G. 

Following  up  his  policy,  Sir  Alexander  next  communi¬ 
cated  to  his  old  friend,  Sir  John’s  successor,  Sir  J.  J.  C. 
Abbott,  the  result  of  his  sounding  of  English  statesmen 
on  the  question  : 

Montreal,  23rd  July,  1891. 

Confidential. 

My  dear  Abbott: 

As  requested  by  you  I  now  write  the  purport  of  two  important 
interviews  which  I  had  in  London  early  in  April  last. 
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Owing  to  the  issues  raised  at  the  recent  election,  in  reference  to 
our  commercial  relations  with  the  United  States,  and  their  bearing 
on  our  position  as  a  portion  of  the  British  Empire,  I  thought  it 
desirable  before  my  return  to  Canada  in  April,  to  endeavour  to 
have  the  views  of  leading  men  in  regard  to  promoting  inter¬ 
imperial  trade  and  counteracting  the  effect  of  the  McKinley 
Tariff. 

My  personal  relations  enabled  me  to  discuss  these  subjects  fully 
with  one  of  the  most  influential  members  of  the  [Salisbury]  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  while  guarding  himself  against  being  supposed  to 
commit  his  colleagues  in  any  way,  he  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  effect  of  the  McKinley  Tariff,  and  the  threatened  increase  of 
duties  by  France  and  other  countries,  was  rapidly  developing  a 
feeling  in  England  that  the  existing  policy  of  Free  Imports  with¬ 
out  discrimination  could  not  much  longer  be  maintained,  and  that 
the  advocates  of  different  treatment  towards  our  own  colonies, 
were  gaining  ground  daily.  I  asked  him  whether  action  by  the 
Canadian  Government  and  Parliament  would  be  favorably  received 
by  Salisbury’s  Government.  To  this  he  replied  that  he  must  refer 
me  to  Lord  Salisbury’s  own  speeches,  adding  the  very  important 
declaration  that  he  believed  they  would  be  glad  to  have — “a 
pressure  put  upon  them” — not  only  as  regards  the  existing  Com¬ 
mercial  Treaties,  but  also  the  wisdom  of  suggesting  to  the  United 
States  that  discrimination  against  them  might  become  necessary 
to  meet  their  attack  upon  Canadian  and  British  interests. 

I  do  not  think  you  require  me  to  mention  the  arguments  I 
advanced,  as  I  presume  you  are  more  concerned  to  know  how  they 
were  received. 

At  the  conclusion  of  a  long  interview,  I  asked  him  whether  he 
would  permit  me  to  mention  to  Sir  John  Macdonald,  confidentially, 
what  had  passed  between  us,  and  he  at  once  assented  to  my 
doing  so. 

On  parting  I  further  enquired  whether  I  might  mention  to  the 
gentleman,  who  is  perhaps  the  most  influential  supporter  of  the 
Government  in  the  Commons,  the  fact  of  my  interview  with  him¬ 
self,  and  its  support,  to  which  he  replied,  that  he  would  be  pleased 
if  I  did  so. 

I  thereupon  waitted  upon  the  statesman  referred  to,  with  whom 
I  had  already  on  previous  occasions  discussed  these  subjects,  and 
after  a  long  discussion  in  which  I  found  he  fully  shared  the  opin¬ 
ions  I  have  briefly  recapitulated,  I  put  the  question  plainly  to  him 
— what  do  you  think  would  be  the  effect  in  England  of  an  Address 
to  the  Queen  by  the  Canadian  Parliament,  embodying  these  views, 
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and  offering  substantial  discrimination  in  the  tariff  in  favour  of 
British  industries  on  condition  of  the  adoption  of  a  policy  by 
Great  Britain  favourable  to  the  colonies  in  future  treaties  with 
foreign  Powers,  and  especially  towards  the  United  States?  To 
this  question  my  friend  said  most  emphatically  that  he  thought 
that  such  an  Address  would  meet  an  immediate  and  warm  recep¬ 
tion  in  England,  and  that  he  himself  “would  stump  the  country 
upon  it.’  This  statement  coming  from  a  prominent  Free  Trader, 
I  welcomed  as  evidence  that  the  time  for  action  by  Canada  had 
come. 

The  foregoing  is  the  substance  of  the  interview  which  I  men¬ 
tioned  to  you,  and  with  your  permission  I  would  say  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  this  country  is  ripe  for  a  policy  which  would  squarely 
meet  your  political  opponents — by  putting  inter-imperial  Trade 
against  Unrestricted  Reciprocity  with  the  United  States.  Canada 
should  lead  the  way,  as  her  interests  are  more  materially  affected 
by  the  tariff  legislation  of  the  United  States. 

The  time  is  propitious,  as  the  Treaties  of  Commerce  all  expire 
next  year — and  with  the  action  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
indicated  by  France,  a  bold  policy  of  fostering  British  industry 
may  not  be  an  unlikely  card  for  the  English  Ministry  to  play  at 
the  coming  General  Election — which  will  probably  take  place  very 
soon,  especially  if  the  reports  be  confirmed  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
probable  retirement  from  public  life. 

If  I  may,  without  offence,  say  so,  I  would  remark,  that  the  best 
way  to  neutralize  the  effect  on  the  public  of  the  wretched  scandals 
now  disseminated  at  Ottawa,  is  to  place  some  subject  of  supreme 
importance  in  the  foreground,  and  to  choose  such  subject  as  your 
political  opponents  can  scarcely  venture  to  oppose — nor  to  adopt — 
after  the  line  they  took  at  the  last  election. 

You  are  aware  that  on  my  arrival  in  Canada  in  April,  I  placed 
these  points  before  Sir  John  Macdonald,  and  his  private  letters, 
which  I  have  given  you,  indicate  that,  had  he  lived,  the  subject 
would  have  been  brought  by  him  before  the  Council. 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

A.  T.  Galt. 

This  led  to  the  introduction  of  a  resolution  praying  the 
denunciation  of  the  Belgian  and  German  treaties,  which 
was  passed  unanimously  by  both  Houses  at  Ottawa.  For 
the  time,  no  heed  was  given.  It  was  not  until  a  new  pol¬ 
icy  had  been  adopted  by  the  Liberals  in  1897,  by  giving  a 
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preference  on  British  goods  without  asking  for  return 
concessions,  that  popular  opinion  in  England  was  stirred 
to  the  point  of  requiring  the  abrogation  of  the  objection¬ 
able  treaties.  Without  the  pioneer  work  of  Galt  and  his 
colleagues,  however,  this  result  would  not  have  been  at¬ 
tained. 

One  of  his  last  important  public  services  was  to  act  as 
Chairman  of  a  Royal  Commission  appointed  by  the  Do¬ 
minion  Government  in  1888  to  consider  the  question  of 
state  regulation  of  railways.  The  establishment  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  the  United  States 
in  1886  had  brought  to  a  head  the  demands  from  Cana¬ 
dian  shippers  for  more  effective  supervision.  The  com¬ 
missioners  in  their  report  noted  the  existence  of  many 
grievances  for  which  they  suggested  specific  remedies. 
As  to  the  wider  question,  they  recommended  that  until 
the  British  and  American  attempts  at  government  regu¬ 
lation  had  had  time  to  prove  their  worth  or  their  weak¬ 
nesses,  it  would  be  better  to  extend  the  powers  of  the 
Railway  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  or  Cabinet, 
rather  than  to  establish  an  independent  commission. 
When,  eventually,  a  commission  was  established,  the 
benefit  of  waiting  was  seen  in  the  much  more  adequate 
powers  and  scope  given  it  than  the  British  or  United 
States  bodies  enjoyed. 

After  1890,  his  health  began  to  fail  rapidly.  After  an 
illness  of  many  months,  the  end  came  on  September  19, 
1893,  at  his  home  on  Mountain  Street,  Montreal-  To  a 
friend,  Dr.  Potts,  who  sat  beside  him  a  few  weeks  before 
the  end,  he  wrote  on  the  flyleaf  of  a  book:  “I  have  much 
to  be  thankful  for,  a  long  life  with  many  blessings,  and 
I  try  to  accept  God’s  will  as  my  most  supreme  comfort. 
No  one  could  have  had  greater  blessings  in  his  family 
than  myself.  I  do  not  pray  God  to  prolong  my  life,  but 
only  to  support  and  strengthen  me  and  to  let  my  depar¬ 
ture  be  tranquil.” 
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Sir  Alexander  was  survived  by  Lady  Galt  and  by 
three  sons  and  eight  daughters :  Elliott  Galt,  of  Montreal ; 
John  Galt,  of  Winnipeg;  Alexander  Galt;  the  Misses 
Kate  and  Selina  and  Muriel  Galt,  Mrs.  Robert  Grant,  Mrs. 
A.  R.  Springett,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Magrath,  Mrs.  A.  D.  Durnford, 
and  Mrs.  W.  Harvey  Smith. 

It  was  a  year  of  deep  depression,  of  world-shaking 
business  failures,  and  of  national  doubt  and  despondency. 
Yet  the  turn  of  the  tide  was  near,  and  before  the  century 
had  ended,  the  abounding  prosperity  of  the  country,  west 
and  east,  and  the  growth  of  a  strong  sense  of  national 
unity  and  national  consciousness  had  justified  the  faith 
that  he  and  his  fellow-builders  had  held  alike  through 
good  and  through  ill  report. 

To  his  friends  he  left  a  warm  and  lasting  memory-  He 
was  not  a  man  who  could  easily  unbend  in  public  life;  of 
the  hand-shaking  arts  of  the  lesser  politician  he  had  few. 
In  private  intercourse,  however,  he  was  a  rarely  genial 
and  delightful  companion.  His  courtly  manners  were  no 
conventional  and  external  acquirement,  but  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  a  wide  and  genuine  sympathy  and  a  kindly  con¬ 
siderateness  that  paid  no  heed  to  rank  or  place.  It  was 
significant  that  alike  in  his  middle  and  in  his  later  years, 
young  men  were  among  his  closest  friends. 

To  the  wider  public  he  left  a  tradition  of  good  work 
well  done.  Alexander  Tilloch  Galt  had  given  nearly 
sixty  years  to  his  adopted  country.  They  were  years  of 
momentous  change,  years  which  saw  the  scattered,  strug¬ 
gling,  backwoods  provinces  grow  into  a  nation.  In  this 
development  he  had  taken  a  distinctive  and  essential  part, 
a  part  marked  by  untiring  effort,  a  high  and  sensitive 
honour,  and  a  constructive  vision  which  was  never  con¬ 
tent  to  let  chance  and  drift  settle  the  affairs  of  state.  The 
name  of  Galt  will  not  soon  pass  from  the  memory  of  the 
country  he  served. 
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ure  and  Clergy  Reserves 
questions,  186-92;  position  on 
seat  of  government  question, 
202,  232;  federation  propo¬ 
sals  of  1858,  218-223;  meets 
Brown’s  attack  re  Grand 
Trunk  management,  227-8; 
joins  Conservative  party,  229- 
32;  declines  the  premiership, 
235-6 ;  enters  Cartier-Mac- 
donald  cabinet  as  Inspector- 
General,  237-8;  Federation 
memorial,  239-43;  and  nego¬ 
tiations  in  England  regarding 
federation  and  the  I.  C.  R., 
244-53 ;  federation  scheme 
postponed,  254 ;  presentation 
at  Court,  247-8;  attempts  to 
strengthen  Canada’s  finances, 
261  seq. ;  reducing  public  debt, 
263-4;  strengthening  Can¬ 
ada’s  credit  in  England,  264- 
7;  Canada,  18 4.9-1 8 59,  265-7; 
increase  of  tariff,  1859,  268, 
270-2;  statement  of  fiscal  pol¬ 
icy,  272-3;  low  tariff  of  1862, 
275-8;  establishment  of  free 
ports,  278-9 ;  banking  and 
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currency  reform,  279-83;  re¬ 
ply  to  charge  of  violation  of 
reciprocity  treaty,  297-9 ; 
first  diplomatic  venture,  in 
Washington,  313-7;  interview 
with  Lincoln,  314-6;  enter¬ 
tains  royal  party,  324;  up¬ 
holds  Canadian  control  over 
tariff,  1859,  328-331;  trade  ne¬ 
gotiations  with  France,  332- 
3;  attitude  on  1861  defence 
question,  340-1,  347-8;  Man¬ 
chester  speech  on  imperial  re¬ 
lations,  352;  position  on  sepa¬ 
rate  school  question,  370,  401- 
7 ;  1858  draft  of  Confedera¬ 
tion,  371-2;  speech  in  parlia¬ 
mentary  debate  on  Confedera¬ 
tion,  374;  first  negotiations  in 
England,  377  seq.;  letters  on 
social  phases,  378;  defence 
proposals,  388;  reciprocity  ne¬ 
gotiations,  390-4,  399;  change 
in  tariff  policy,  395-7;  note  is¬ 
sue  proposals,  397-8;  resigna¬ 
tion  from  cabinet,  401,  404-5; 
second  London  Conference, 
406-9;  forebodings  of  separa¬ 
tion  from  the  Empire,  410-2; 
changing  interests,  414-5 ; 
comment  on  difficulties  of 
forming  Confederated  Cabi¬ 
net,  415-6;  desire  to  retire 
from  public  life,  416-8;  of¬ 
fer  of  C.  B.,  418-9;  refusal, 
420;  K.C.M.G.,  421,  451-6; 

Commercial  Bank  difficulties, 
422-5 ;  resignation  from  the 
Government,  425;  private  in¬ 
terests,  429-30 ;  relations 
with  Cartier  and  Macdonald, 
431;  letter  to  Macdonald  re 
Nova  Scotia  secession,  432; 
declines  mission  to  England 
on  union  question,  433-4;  re¬ 
fuses  Finance  Ministership, 
435,  449;  retires  from  Parlia¬ 
ment,  437 ;  advocates  indepen¬ 
dence,  444-5,  449-56;  but  op¬ 
poses  annexation,  447-8;  as¬ 
serts  Canada’s  rights  in  Joint 
High  Commission,  458-60; 
urged  to  lead  the  Conservative 
party,  465-7 ;  asked  to  negoti¬ 
ate  with  B.  C.  re  the  railway 
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terms  of  union,  467-8;  refuses 
to  re-enter  Parliament,  468- 
70;  comment  on  the  rise  of  ul- 
tramontanism  in  Quebec,  475; 
asks  Quebec  Government  for 
pledge  of  security  of  Protes¬ 
tant  rights,  481;  calls  for 
Macdonald’s  aid,  482;  pam¬ 
phlets  protesting  against  ul- 
tramontanism,  484-5,  487-91; 
appointment  on  Halifax  Com¬ 
mission,  498-500,  506;  reasons 
for  final  decision  of  Commis¬ 
sion,  510;  G.C.M.G.,  514; 

asked  to  undertake  trade  nego¬ 
tiations  in  the  West  Indies, 
516-7,  519;  tariff  policy,  517; 
relations  with  Macdonald  re¬ 
garding  Pacific  Scandal,  518- 
9;  trade  negotiations  in  Mad¬ 
rid  and  Paris,  519-22;  ap¬ 
pointed  High  Commissioner, 
528 ;  relations  with  imperial 
ministers,  529-30;  diplomatic 
and  social  status  in  England, 
532-3,  546-7;  trade  negotia¬ 
tions,  533-6;  criticism  of  the 
Charybdis,  537;  views  on  im¬ 
perial  relations,  538-9;  pro¬ 
moting  emigration,  540-4;  ill- 
health,  545;  resignation  of 
High  Commissionership,  545- 
7;  interest  in  the  North  West, 
549;  secures  financial  support 
in  England  for  Alberta  coal 
fields  development,  551 ;  vis¬ 
its  the  coal  fields,  551;  under¬ 
takes  construction  of  railway 
from  mines  to  C.  P.  R.,  557 ; 
plans  Lethbridge,  557 ;  finan¬ 
cial  difficulties,  559;  seeks  a 
market  in  the  U.  S.,  560;  irri¬ 
gation  development,  560-4 ; 
Galt  Hospital,  567 ;  interest 
in  commercial  union  of  the 
Empire,  570-4;  chairman  of 
commission  on  state  regula¬ 
tion  of  railways,  575;  death, 
564,  575-6;  family,  576;  char¬ 
acter,  576 

Galt,  Captain,  1 

Galt,  Elliott  Torrance,  156,  407, 
529;  North-West  Enter¬ 
prises,  549,  551,  553,  559,  562, 
564-5,  568-9,  576 


Galt,  John,  father  of  A.  T. 
Galt,  birth  and  parentage,  1; 
early  life  and  entry  into  busi¬ 
ness  life,  2,  3 ;  goes  to  London, 
3;  Mediterranean  trip,  4;  cir¬ 
cumventing  Napoleon’s  block¬ 
ade,  5-6;  marriage,  6;  literary 
efforts,  7-8;  London  agent  for 
Upper  Canada  claimants,  9 
seq. ;  Secretary  of  the  Canada 
Company,  14;  quarrel  with 
Maitland,  15,  21,  26;  letter  to 
Mackenzie,  17 ;  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  Canada  Company, 
19,  23;  colonization  policy, 
24-5;  powers  restricted  by  the 
Company,  27;  recalled  to 
England,  27 ;  his  policy  vindi¬ 
cated,  28;  his  place  in  Can¬ 
ada’s  history,  28;  later  pub¬ 
lications,  29;  failing  health, 
29,  30;  organizes  British 

American  Land  Company,  30; 
last  years,  30,  31;  plans  for 
voyage  to  Canada,  33;  com¬ 
ment  on  Reform  Bill,  114 
Galt,  John,  brother  of  A.  T. 
Galt,  31,  32 

Galt,  John,  son  of  A.  T.  Galt, 
529,  549,  576 

Galt,  Thomas,  brother  of  John 
Galt,  3 

Galt,  Thomas,  brother  of  A.  T. 

Galt,  31-3;  88;  416-7;  428 
Gillespie,  Alexander,  67,  96,  98, 
141 

Gladstone,  W.  E.,  377,  488,  501, 
529,  570-1 
Glenelg,  Lord,  121 
Glyn,  G.  C.,  97,  100,  109,  264 
Goderich,  24 

Grand  Trunk  Railway,  75,  83; 
contract  with  Jackson,  86; 
opposition  from  Galt  and  Hol¬ 
ton,  88-95 ;  amalgamates 
with  St.  Lawrence  and  At¬ 
lantic,  95-7 ;  negotiations  for 
construction  of  westernmost 
section,  98;  financial  arrange¬ 
ments,  99-101;  prospectus, 
100-1 ;  financial  straits,  103- 
5,  198;  opening  of  road,  105- 
6;  179;  Brown’s  investiga¬ 
tions,  226-8;  259;  359-60 
Granville,  Lord,  441,  451-6,  529 
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Great  Western  Railway,  68,  70, 
82,  98,  105,  107,  259 
Grey,  Earl,  155,  327,  377-9 
Grits,  Clear,  159,  164-7,  172, 

176-7,  179,  183,  186,  211,  257 
Guelph,  25 
Guibord,  Joseph,  476 
Gzowski  and  Company,  96,  102, 
104-5,  107,  109 

Gzowski,  C.  S.,  73,  77-8,  96,  105, 
109,  429. 

Hale,  Edward,  62,  64,  138 
Halifax  Commission,  see  Fish- 
eries 

Head,  Sir  Edmund,  232,  233-6, 
325 

Head,  Sir  Francis  Bond,  122, 
128 

Herald,  N.Y.,  306-11,  320 
Hicks-Beach,  Sir  Michael,  523, 
525 

Hillier,  Major,  20 
Hincks,  Francis,  70-1;  efforts  to 
obtain  railway  funds,  82-5 ; 
contract  for  construction  of 
Grand  Trunk,  85  seq.,  226; 
100;  105;  opposition  to  Brit¬ 
ish  American  Land  Company, 
130,  132,  162;  170;  views  on 
Clergy  Reserves  question,  175- 
6;  193-5;  Hincks-Morin  minis¬ 
try,  178  seq.,  213;  enters  impe¬ 
rial  service,  196;  226;  280; 
286-7;  290;  326;  328;  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Finance,  435;  indepen¬ 
dence,  449,  454 

Holmes,  Benjamin,  100-1,  108, 

129 

Holton,  L.  H.,  77,  88,  96,  107-9, 
153,  183,  188-9,  215,  226-9,  231, 
361,  374,  422 

Horton,  Colonial  Under  Secre¬ 
tary,  19,  22 

Howe,  Joseph,  78,  81,  83,  348, 
365,  376,  428,  431-5,  446 
Howland,  W.  P.,  277,  390,  393, 
398,  407,  418 
Huntington,  L.  S.,  484 
Huron  Tract,  18,  23,  24 

Immigration,  40,  220-2,  540-4, 

559,  562-4,  568-9 
Independence,  444-56 
Institut  Canadien,  476 
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Intercolonial  Railway,  78-85, 
239,  244-6,  406 
Ireland,  543-4 

Irrigation  in  Alberta,  561-69 

I 

Jackson,  Sir  William,  87,  88,  94 
Jews,  Russian,  544 
Joly  de  Lotbiniere,  H.  G.,  361, 
375,  486 

Kellogg,  Ensign  H.,  505,  510, 

512 

Kimberley,  Lord,  529-32,  542 
King,  E.  H.,  397-8,  422-5 
Kingston,  15,  131 
Kingston  and  Toronto  Railway, 
83 

Labouchere,  Colonial  Secretary, 
232,  244 

Lafleche,  Bishop  of  Three  Riv¬ 
ers,  478-9,  480,  491 
LaFontaine,  Louis  H.,  127,  146- 
7,  162,  165,  168,  170-1,  175, 
178,  181 

Langevin,  Hector,  233-4,  407, 

417-8,  491 

Laurier,  Sir  Wilfrid,  168,  491 
L’ Avenir,  169 
Leo  XIII,  492 
Lethbridge  city,  557-8 
Lethbridge,  William,  551-2,  557, 
568 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  304,  306, 

314-6,  321 

Lisgar,  Lord,  see  Young,  Sir 
John 

Lome,  Lord,  530-1 
Lynch,  Archbishop  of  Toronto, 
485,  488,  491 
Lyons,  Lord,  314,  318 
Lytton,  Sir  E.  B.,  239  seq.,  245, 
247-8,  251-3,  378 

McCalmont,  Robert,  67,  92,  100 
McCullough,  U.  S.  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  392 
Macdonald,  John  A.,  70;  94; 

172;  177;  182;  193;  becomes 
premier  and  leader  of  Upper 
Canada,  195-6;  208;  supports 
Rep.  by  Pop.,  211;  denies  need 
for  constitutional  change,  224; 
and  strengthens  his  adminis¬ 
tration,  225-6,  229-30;  the 
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Double  Shuffle,  234-8;  sup¬ 
ports  Galt’s  federation  pro¬ 
posal,  238;  Cartier-Macdonald 
administration,  256;  325;  326; 
member  of  Commission  on  de¬ 
fence,  340;  rallies  Opposition, 
357 ;  joins  Tache-Macdonald 
ministry,  358-9;  opposes  Con¬ 
federation,  361-2;  proposes 
coalition  to  Brown,  362-3 ;  con¬ 
fers  with  Maritime  Province 
leaders,  366;  negotiations  in 
England,  377  seq.,  391;  398; 
rivalry  of  Brown,  399-401 ;  po¬ 
sition  on  separate  school  ques¬ 
tion,  403;  second  conference 
in  England, 406  seq.;  marriage, 
412;  first  premier  of  the  Con¬ 
federation,  415-6;  refusal  to 
aid  Commercial  Bank,  422-3, 
430-1 ;  opposes  independence, 
448-9 ;  opposes  endeavor  *to  se¬ 
cure  treaty-making  power, 
457;  member  of  Joint  Com¬ 
mission,  458,  461-2;  Pacific 
Scandal,  464,  518;  analyzes 
situation  regarding  ultramon- 
tanism,  482-3;  reviews  fish¬ 
ery  negotiations  of  1871,  501- 
2;  conference  in  London,  522- 
3;  instructions  to  the  High 
Commissioner,  530-1;  opposes 
Imperial  Federation,  539 ; 
views  on  imperial  preference, 
572 

Macdonald,  Sandfield,  162,  186-9, 
212-4,  226,  230,  356-8,  361-2, 
374,  401 

McDougall,  William,  167,  361, 

364,  395,  398,  408,  418 
McGee,  Thomas  D’Arcy,  207, 
278,  333,  374,  415,  431,  444 
McGill,  Peter,  64,  69,  100,  133, 
136,  142 

Mackenzie,  Alexander,  448,  461, 
464,  467-8,  502-3,  506,  516 
Mackenzie,  William  Lyon,  16-7, 
21,  166,  177,  178,  183,  206-7, 
215 

Macnab,  Allan,  68,  70,  71,  172, 
177-8,  182,  193,  195-6,  199, 

201-2,  211,  213,  340 
Macpherson,  D.  L.,  77,  88,  96, 
109,  153,  429-30 
Magrath,  C.  A.,  566-7 


Maitland,  Sir  Peregrine,  15,  20-1 
Manchester  School,  438-9 
Merritt,  W.  H.,  222,  286-7 
Metcalfe,  Sir  Charles,  114,  127-8, 
134-5-  137-8-9 

Militia,  “sedentary,”  338,  341-2 
Mill,  J.  S.,  122,  440 
Moflfatt,  George,  64,  69,  129,  133, 
142 

Molesworth,  William,  122,  335-6, 
343-4 

Molson,  William,  64,  88,  153 
Monck,  Lord,  394-5,  398,  406, 

408,  418-21 

Montreal  and  Kingston  Railway, 
77,  83,  88,  90 

Morin,  A.  N.,  64,  69,  72,  130,  131, 
162,  178  seq.,  193,  196,  204 
Mormons,  562-4,  566-7 
Morrill,  Senator,  300,  392 
Morris,  Hon.  James,  100 
Mowat,  Oliver,  364 
Municipal  Loan  Fund,  259-61, 
262-3 

Newcastle,  Duke  of,  Colonial 
Secretary,  1853 ;  98,  329,  346-7 
North  American,  167,  171,  176 
Northcote,  Sir  Stafford,  430,  501- 
2-3,  523,  527,  534 
North-western  Coal  and  Navi¬ 
gation  Company,  552-60 

Palmerston,  Lord,  313,  319,  347, 
351,  441 
Papin,  168,  184 

Papineau,  Louis  Joseph,  168,  171, 
181,  206,  211 
Perry,  Peter,  166,  172 
Peto,  Sir  Morton,  100,  105,  226, 
383 

Pius  IX,  473-4,  492 

Pomeroy,  B.,  62 

Poor,  John  A.,  63-4,  80 

Pope,  John  Henry,  339,  362,  466 

Portland,  63-4 

Programme  Catholique,  477-8 

Quebec  and  Richmond  Railway, 
99 

Railways,  transportation  in  the 
thirties  and  forties,  59-62;  in¬ 
corporation  of  St.  Lawrence 
and  Atlantic,  63-4;  efforts  to 
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secure  capital,  64-73;  con¬ 
struction,  68,  71,  73;  policy  of 
state  aid  begun,  71-2;  misman¬ 
agement,  72;  Atlantic  and  St. 
Lawrence,  73-4;  rivalry  of 
U.  S.  railways  with  Montreal, 
76;  western  road  projected, 
77 ;  Intercolonial,  78-85,  98-9, 
244-6,  249-50;  European  and 
North  American,  80-4;  Howe 
and  imperial  aid,  81-4; 
Hincks- Jackson  contract  for 
the  Grand  Trunk,  86-95 ;  amal¬ 
gamation  of  St.  Lawrence  and 
Atlantic  and  Grand  Trunk,  95- 
7 ;  Grand  Trunk  incorporation, 
99-101,  179;  financial  difficul¬ 
ties,  103-5,  198;  construction, 
104-8,  179;  later  railway  pro¬ 
jects,  107;  the  Grand  Trunk 
and  politics,  108-9 ;  Brown’s  in¬ 
vestigations,  226-8,  259,  359- 
60;  railways  and  politics,  177- 
8;  government  aid,  259,  359- 
60;  Intercolonial  construction 
a  condition  of  Confederation, 
370;  Detroit  and  Milwaukee 
Railway  and  the  Commercial 
Bank,  421-2;  Gzowski  and 
Co.’s  later  projects,  429-30; 
financing  the  C.  P.  R.,  522-3; 
the  C.  P.  R.  and  immigration, 
544;  construction,  467-8,  553- 
4,  558;  Pacific  scandal,  464, 
518;  C.  P.  R.  and  western  de¬ 
velopment,  550,  556-69;  Leth¬ 
bridge  Railway,  557-8;  Alber¬ 
ta  Railway  and  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  560-4,  569;  St.  Mary’s 
River  Railway,  567-9;  Alberta 
Railway  and  Irrigation  Com¬ 
pany,  569;  state  regulation  of 
railways  considered,  575 
Rebellion  Losses  Bill,  146-7 
Reciprocity,  see  Tariff 
Relations  of  the  Colonies  to  the 
Empire:  Present  and  Future, 
538-9 

Rep.  by  Pop.,  181,  210-2,  219, 
257,  359,  361-2 
Repeal  of  the  Union,  206-8 
Responsible  government,  defined, 
118-24;  attitude  of  England  to 
colonial  self-government,  121- 
2;  recommended  by  Durham, 
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124-5;  advanced  by  Syden¬ 
ham,  126-7 ;  by  Bagot,  127 ; 
Metcalfe’s  opposition,  128-9, 
135,  139;  accepted  by  Elgin, 
140 ;  annexation  movement 
protest,  145-8,  152-5;  success 
of  responsible  government, 
157-8;  separation  of  executive 
and  legislature  proposed,  208- 
10 

Robertson,  J.  G.,  481 
Robinson,  G.  R.,  137 
Robinson,  J.  B.,  172,  234,  347, 

355 

Robinson,  J.  G.,  144 
Robinson,  W.  B.,  182 
Rolph,  Dr.,  171,  179,  203 
Rose,  John,  88,  153,  205,  244, 
247-8,  435,  448 

Ross,  John,  32,  97,  98,  100,  102, 
178,  183,  189,  193,  237,  239 
seq. 

Rouges,  164-5,  166,  168-70,  183-7 
Routhier,  Judge,  491 
Russell,  Lord  John,  121,  125, 

155,  313,  319,  324,  337 

Sackville-West,  Sir  Lionel,  519, 
521 

Salisbury,  Lord,  512,  520,  527-8 
Sanborn,  J.  S.,  184-5 
Seat  of  government  question, 
202,  232-3,  238-9,  254 
Seigniorial  tenure,  abolition  of, 
181,  191-3,  197,  200 
Separation  of  executive  and  leg¬ 
islature,  208-10 

Seward,  Secretary,  306,  314, 
316-8,  392 

Sewell,  Chief  Justice,  12,  217 
Shanly,  Walter,  106 
Sherbrooke,  39,  46-8,  58 
Short,  Edward,  185 
Sicotte,  Louis  V.,  186-9,  237,  254, 
341-2,  356-8 

Sifton,  Sir  Clifford,  565 
Smith,  A.  J.,  244,  514 
Smith,  Sidney,  225,  237 
Smith,  W.  H.,  551 
Stanley,  Lord,  128,  152 
St.  Lawrence  and  Atlantic  Rail¬ 
road,  incorporated,  64 ;  ap¬ 
peals  for  English  capital,  66; 
collapse  of  English  aid,  68; 
rivalries  as  to  route,  68;  diffi- 
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culty  of  obtaining  funds,  69- 
70,  72;  state  aid,  71;  misman¬ 
agement,  72;  Galt’s  handling 
of  affairs,  73;  construction, 
74-5;  incorporated  as  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  of  Can¬ 
ada  East,  95;  99 
St.  Mary’s  River  Railway,  567-9 
Strachan,  Dr.  John,  18,  19,  26; 
217 

Sullivan,  R.  B.,  162,  269 
Sydenham,  Lord,  114,  117,  125-7, 
161,  174 

Tache,  E.  P.,  84,  100,  162,  175, 
193,  195-6,  358-9,  362,  398 
Tariff,  under  old  Colonial  Sys¬ 
tem,  59;  repeal  of  imperial 
preference,  151-2,  326-7 ;  reci¬ 
procity  with  British  North 
American  colonies,  172;  reci¬ 
procity  with  U.  S.,  182,  286- 
98;  high  tariff  of  1859,  267-8; 
growth  of  protectionist  senti¬ 
ment,  268-9 ;  lowering  of  rates 
in  1862,  271-3,  275-8;  ad  val¬ 
orem  principle,  273-4;  Cayley 
tariff,  268,  326;  interference 
with  colonial  tariff  by  impe¬ 
rial  authorities,  327-9;  repudi¬ 
ated  by  Galt,  329-31;  trade  ne¬ 
gotiations  with  France,  332-3; 
reciprocity  treaty  abrogated 
by  U.  S.,  298-9,  377;  renewal 
sought,  386,  390-4,  399;  tariff 
of  1866,  395-7 ;  demand  for 
customs  union  with  U.  S., 
296,  298-9,  456;  attempt  to  se¬ 
cure  reciprocity  in  return  for 
fishing  privileges,  461;  impe¬ 
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